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Part   I 
GENERAL   GEOGRAPHY 


I.    THE  EARTH'S  MOVEMENTS 

Form  and  Size.— The  earth  is  a  sphere  having  a  circumference 
of  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles  and  a  diameter  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  miles.  It  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  however,  so 
that  the  line  extending  through  the  centre,  from  pole  to  pole  — 
called  the  earth's  axis  — is  a  little  shorter  than  that  extending  in 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  equator. 

The  earth  is  known  to  be  romid,  not  only  because  people  have  trav- 
elled around  it,  but  also  because  its  shadow,  as  seen  in  an  f^bps^.  ^^ 
always  round.  Show  how  it  is  true  that  a  sphere  is  the  on  y  body  that 
will  always  cast  a  round  shadow.  Give  another  proof  of  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth. 

Daily  Motion.  —  The  earth  is  rapidly  rotating,  that  is,  turning  on 
one  of  its  diameters,  called  the  axis.  When  we  glance  out  of  the 
window  of  a  moving  car,  the  objects  we  pass  appear  to  be  moving  m 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  we  are  travelling.  It  seems 
as  though  we  were  standing  still.  In  a  similar  way  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  makes  the  sun  appear  to  rise  and  set,  and  for  a  long  time 
people  believed  that  it  was  the  sun  that  moved,  and  not  the  earth. 

In  what  direction  must  the  earth  rotate,  since  the  sun  appears  to  move 
from  east  to  west  ?  The  period  of  time  required  for  one  rotation  is  called 
a  day  Since  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about 
twenty-five  thousand  miles,  how  far  does  a  point  on  the  equator  move 
in  an  hour  ?     In  a  minute  ?  ,         ,  i 

By  rotating  a  globe  or  an  ap'le  in  the  sunlight  show  how  day  find 
night\ire  caused  on  the  earth.  .  1  old  the  sphere  still ;  what  ..uld  be 
true  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  if  it  did  not  rotate  at  all .'  W  hat 
might  be  the  effect  upon  life  on  the  earth  if  the  same  side  were  always 
toward  the  sun  ? 
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Some  of  the  Eskimos  whose  homes  are  in  the  frigid 
north.  The  mothers  carry  the  babies  in  fur 
hoods  on  their  backs. 


Yearly  Motion.  —  There  are  other  variations  of  our  light  and 
heat  besides  those  due  to  the  earth's  rotation.     For  instance,  if  we 

could  spend  a  summer  with 
the  Eskimos  in  Greenland, 
we  should  find  weeks  of 
constant  day,^  and  be  able 
to  see  at  midnight  as  well 
as  at  midday  (Fig.  166). 
Late  in  the  summer,  the  sun 
begins  to  set,  and  finally  it 
fails  to  appear  even  at  noon. 
Then  it  becomes  bitterly 
cold  (Fig.  1). 

On  the  other  hand,  in 
Central  America  the  sun 
reappears  every  morning  in 
the  year ;    and  every  noon 

it  is  almost  directly  overhead,  while  for  a  part  of  the  year  it  is 

exactly  overhead.     No  snow  and  ice  are  seen,  and  the  climate  is  so 

warm,  even  during  the  winter,  that 

the  inhabitants  wear  as  few  clothes 

as  possible.     Indeed,  some  savages 

in  such  hot  countries  wear  almost 

none  (Fig.  2). 

Even  where  each  of  us  lives,  the 

period  of  daylight  and  the  tempera- 
ture  are   changing   from   week   to 

week.       Describe  these  changes  as 

you  yourself  have  observed  tliem. 
The  causes  of  these  changes  are 

indicated  in  Figure  3.     There  the 

earth  is  represented  on  September  2-3 

as  receiving  sunlight  from  pole  to 

pole.      On  December  21  the  norti 

pole  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  while 

the  south  pole   (which  is  shut  off 

from    our   view   in    the    figure)    is 

within  the  light.     On  March  21  the  sunlight  again  extends  from  pole 

to  pole;  and  on  June  21  the  north  pole  lies  fully  in  the  light,  while 
I  Exactly  at  the  north  pole  there  are  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night. 


Savages  wliose  homes  are  in  the  tropical 
zone.  Contrast  their  dress  with  that 
of  the  EskimoH  (Fig.  1). 
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the  south  pole  is  in  darkness.  In  other  words,  the  earth  has  a 
yearW  motion  around  the  sun,  — called  its  revolution,  — and  it  is 
the  various  positions  that  it  takes  with  reference  to  the  sun,  while 
on  this   -ourney,  that  cause  our  changing  length  of  day  and  our 

se-      IS. 

Although  the  sun     >   ninety-three   million   miles   from   us,  the 
earth  is  moving  at  such  a  tremendous  rate  that  it  comple'.  .1  oue 


Fi(i.  ;5. 

sun's  rays  reach  at  each  .>f  these  tunes? 

journev  around  the  sun,  or  one  revolution,  in  almost  exactly  365 
days.  ^  This  exj.lains  how  we  get  our  year.  The  almost  circular 
path  that  the  earth  foUov.s  in  this  rev<.hiti(«i  is  callp.l  its  orbit,  and 
the  imaginary  plane  in  which  the  earth's  yearly  path  lies  is  called 
the  plane  cf  its  orbit.  To  understand  this  it  is  well  to  think  of  the 
plane  as  a  perfectly  flat  surface  of  great  extent,  and  of  the  orbit  as  a 


vrWTVir  ^iSK  -.- 
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curve  marked  upon  it  (Fig.  4).     If  a  boat  sails  around  an  islarJ, 
the  water  surface  represents  the  plane  in  which  it  travels. 

The  Attraction  of  Gravitation.  —  In  its  revolution  the  earth  Is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  miles  per  day.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  is  whirling  or  rotating  r.i^idly  on  ite  axis,  as  already 

explained.  ,        ,    ,^„  . 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  rotation,  one  might  ask,  Why  are  we  not 

swept  from  the  earth  by  the  wind?     The  answer,  as  before,  is  that  the 

air.  and  everything  else  upon  the  earth,  is  drawn  toward  it  aud  held  m 

place  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
so  that  all  travel  together  in 
the  journey  around  the  sun. 
If  the  earth  is  revolving 
at  such  a  fearful  speed,  why 
does  not  the  earth  itself  fly 
away  into  space  ?  As  a  stone 
swinging  round  at  the  end 
of  a  string  flies  off  when  the 
string  breaks,  so  it  might 
seem  that  the  earth  would 
fly  away,  since  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  holding  it  to 
the  sun. 

But  there  is  something  to  hold  it.  It  is  not  a  string  nor  a  rope,  to  be 
sure,  but  something  far  stronger.  The  sun  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
earth,  in  fact  over  a  million  times  as  large,  and  attracts  the  earth  to  it,  as 
the  force  of  gravity  attracts  men  and  houses  to  the  earth.  This  attraction 
of  qravitation,  which  the  snn  exerts  upon  the  earth,  is  what  prevents  the 
latter  from  flying  far  off  into  space ;  it  holds  the  earth  as  firmly  as  the 
string  holds  the  stone. 

Length  of  Day  and  Night;  the  Seasons.  — On  September  23  the 
sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  eciuator  (Fig.  3),  i.e.  'direcfy  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  living  along  that  line.  Then  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  over  all  the  earth.  This  time  is  called  the  autumnal 
eq<  -nor  (the  latter  from  two  words  meaning  equal  and  night). 

K  )n  December  21  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn, and  all  the  region  included  in  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  within 
the  light.  That  is  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  winter  in  our 
hemisphere  and  for  our  shortest  day.  After  that,  on  March  21,  the 
sun's  rays  are  again  vertical  at  the  equator.  This  time,  called  the 
vernal  equinox,  is  the  beginning  of  our  spring.  Then  our  days  grad- 
ually lengthen  until  June  21,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  over 


Fig.  4. 
To  illustrate  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
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the  Tvopic  of  Cancer,  ami  light  up  all  the  -^'-•\;;^[^^;;.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Circle.     That  is  the  beginning  of  onr  nummer.      Urn  will  be  maUe 
clearei  by  examining  the  following  diagrams  :  — 
If,  as  in  Fignre  5, 


the  earth's  axif.  were 
perpendicular  to  the 
plane    of    its    orbit, 
it    is    evident    t^ni* 
ev'ery   place    on    its 
surface   would   have 
twelve  hours  day  and 
twelve   hours  night. 
The     regions    about 
the    e(iuator    would 
have,    as    now,    the 


NORTH  POLt 


•bUN 


SOUTH  POLE  Via.  5. 

Diagram  to  illustrate  seasons. 


coWer.     The,-.  wouW  be  „o  diftereuee  ..  '«"1*™'»7 ."' ""J^j;;," 
place  throughout  the  year,  and  conseqaer.ay  none  of  the  changes 

"'■  Kigr  O'le".  the  earth  on  Ju.-.e  21,  with  it,  a.i,  til^d 
„.,  I  north'pole  ..cUnea  toward  the  »nn.     It  .vd.  ^e  »een  tin., 

rotates  on  its  axis, 
a  consideraole  area 
around    the    north 

—  SUN  l'^^®  ^^^'^'^  ^  ^"  ^^ 
remains       continu- 
ously in  the  light, 
while  an  ecjual  area 
around    the    south 
pole  (from  B  to  (7) 
receives    no     light 
from  the  mn.     When  the  eavtli  occupies  tlu»  position  with  reference 
to  the  "un,  it  i.  ™ia,ummer  in  the  northern  hetmsphere,  whtle  tn 
the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  mulwniter. 

If  in  Fiirure  3  T  niarlis  the  iRisition  of  'loronto,  then  ^  >»  <^'«'" 
thaorSm  gives  au  e,„al  length  of  day  and  night,  W  he.ng 
eoulrto^W;  bnf  in  Figure  6  the  point  T  will  be  m  sunl.ght    o 
>  nucl^greaer  part  of  the  rotation,  T.U  being  now  much  greater 
hlnlv!  and  th    days  will  therefore  be  nmcl.  longer  than  the  mghts. 


SOUTH  POLE 


0  f.(i.  6. 

The  position  of  the  earth  on  Jmie  'il. 
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In  Figure  7,  which  represents  the  position  of  the  earth  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  the  conditions  are  reversed.     The  point  T  is  now  out  of  sun- 

A       ^.^,_    light    for    a    much 

greater  part  of    its 

rotation  than  in  sun- 

IN        light,     MN     being 

SUN 1^        ^'"'-^^^^H  greater     than     TM, 

and  the  nights  will 
consequently  be 
much  longer  than 
the  days. 

The  Zones. — The 
gives    heat 


SOUTH  POLE* 

Fia.  7. 

The  position  of  tlie  eartli  on  December  21. 


Heft*  F»lt 


sun  gives  neat  as 
well  as  light,  and  the  lirection  of  its  rays  determines  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  zones.  In  Figure  8  the  Torrid  Zone  marks  that  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  sc  me 
time  in  every  year.  On  that  account  it  is  very  hot  there.  The 
north  frigid  and  south  frigid  zones  mark  the  areas  about  the  poles 
that  lie  entirely  in  the  light  at  one  period  and  in  the  dark  at 
another.  But  the  sun's  rays 
are  always  very  slanting  there, 
so  that  the  temperature  is 
always  cold.  The  reason  for 
this  can  readily  be  seen  by 
examining  Figure  9.  If  AB^ 
BC,  CD,  and  DE  represent 
equal  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  BO, 
where  the  sun's  rays  fall  more 
perpendicularly,  receives  a 
much  greater  number  of  rays 
than  AB,  where  the  rays 
strike  the  surface  in  a  more 
slanting  direction.  BC  will 
therefore  receive  much  more 
heat  from  the   sun    than  AB. 

Show  the  boundaries  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  explain  why 
these  zones  are  called  temperate.  Compare  the  climate  of  the  part 
of  the  temperate  zone  in  which  you  live  with  that  of  some  other  part 
of  the  same  zone  with  which  you  are  familiar  or  about  which  you 
have  read. 


dentil  Pal* 

Fig.  8. 

A  map  of  the  zones.    Make  a  drawing  similar 
to  this. 
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The  Moon 

The  moon  is  a  satellite  of  the  earth,  about  288,000  miles  distant 
from  it,  and  accompanies  it  on  its  annual  journey  round  the  sun.  It 
is  a  sphere  of  about  2150  miles  in  diameter. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Moon.— Once   every   month,  about  sun- 
down, the  moon  is  seen  as  a  thin-cur  ed  streak  of  light  near  the 
western  horizon.     The  f.ict  that  moon  and  sun  now  set  almost  togetlier 
shows  them  to  be  on  the  same  shle  of  the  earth.     About  seven  days 
later  the  moon  will  be  seen  as  a  half  circle  high  in  the  heavens,  at 
sundown,  thus  showing  sun  and  moon  to  l)e  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.     A  week  later  the  moon  will  appear  as  a  comi)lete  cuy  lo  on  the 
eastern  hoiizon  as  the  sun  disappears  below  the  western,  thus  show- 
ing sun   and  moon 
lo  be  now  on  oppo- 
site    sides    of    the 
earth.      After    the 
lapse  of  seven  days 
more  the  moon  will 
rise  as  a  half  circle 
at  midnight,  sun  and 
moon  being  again  at 
Pj^  right  angles  ;  while 

Diagram  to  illustrate  the  relative  h-    aug  power  of  vertical  a    little    more    than 

and  oblique  rays.  seven  days  later  the 

sun  and  moon  are 
again  together.  Thus  the  moon  has  ma<l.>  one  complete  revolution 
about  the  earth.  The  time  required  for  tiie  completion  of  this  move- 
ment from  the  sun  back  to  the  sun  again  is  29|  days,  and  is  called  a 
lunar  month. 

The  Moon's  Phases.  —The  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  a  con- 
stantly changing  appearance  from  a  complete  circle  to  a  narrow 
crescent.  These  different  appearances  are  called  phases,  and  are 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  it  is  constantly  changing  its  position  with 
reference  to  both  sun  and  earth. 

Tn  Figure  9  A,  the  moon  at  o  is  between  earth  and  sun.  Its  dark  side 
is  then  turned  to  the  earth,  and  we  receive  no  light  from  it.  This  is  the 
new  moon.  About  seven  days  later,  when  the  moon  has  completed  a  quarter 
of  its  revolution,  and  has  reached  position  c,  half  of  its  illuminated  face  is 
turned  to  the  earth  and  it  is  seen  as  a  half  circle,     It  is  then  said  to  be  i  \ 
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first  quarter,  wliiie  at  g  it  presents  the  same  shape  and  is  said  to  be  in  third 
quaiier.     In  pa»s>ing  from  n  to  c  it  appears  as  a  crescent,  as  at  b. 

When  the  niot)n  has  reached  position  e,  half  its  revolution  is  performed, 
and  the  whole  of  its  illuiuiuated  side  is  turned  to  the  earth  and  we  see 
what  is  termed  full  moon.  As  it  passes  from  c  to  e  it  gtows  from  a  half 
circle  to  full  moon.  During  that  time  it  is  said  to  be  gibbous.  From  a  to 
e  the  moon  has  been  growiiig  in  size,  or  waxing.  From  e  to  a  it  is  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  and  is  said  to  be  leaning. 

Rkview  Ql'estions.  —  (1)  What  i»  the  earth's  axis?  (2)  What  was  formerly 
believed  about  tlie  earth's  movement?  (3)  In  what  direction  does  the  earth 
rotate  ?  (4)  Tel!  about  variations  of  light  and  heat,  (a)  among  the  Eskimos, 
(//)  in  Central  America,  (»■)  at  your  home.  (.5)  What  other  motion  besides  rota- 
tion has  the  earth?  ((J)  What  determines  the  leni;th  of  our  year?  (7)  Why  do 
we  not  notice  the  rapid  movement  of  the  earth  ?    (8)  What  prevents  the  earth 


TwnwiMm 

Fio.  i)  .1. 
Diagram  to  illustrate  phases  of  the  moon. 

from  flying  off  into  space  ?  (ft)  Tell  about  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays. 
(10)  On  Deceml»er21.  (11)  March  21.  (12)  June  21.  (13)  Name  the  ^ones, 
and  give  reasons  for  their  boundaries.  (U)  In  which  zone  do  you  live? 
(l.j)  What  is  the  size  of  the  moon?  Compare  its  size  with  that  of  the  earth. 
(16)  What  is  meant  by  phases  of  the  moon  ?  (17)  Explain  the  meaning  of  full 
moon,  gibbous  moon,  waxing  moon,  waning  moon. 

SuGGKsTiONS.  — (1)  Find  the  north  star.  (2)  Write  out  the  observations 
you  have  made  about  the  moon.  (3)  Show  by  a  globe,  or  a  ball,  how  the  two 
movements  of  the  eartli,  rotation  and  revolution,  can  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  (4)  How  long  is  your  day  at  present?  Are  the  days  growing  longer  or 
shorter?  (5)  During  which  months  d'  they  grow^ longer?  (6)  During  which 
months  shorter?  (7)  Find  out  why  the  earth  is  slTghtly  flattened  at  tlie  poles. 
(8)  What  might  be  some  of  the  effects  if  each  rotation  of  the  earth  lasted  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours?  (9)  If  much  less?  (10)  At  what  time  of  day  does  your 
shadow  always  point  directly  north?  (11)  Notice  how  your  shadow  changes  with 
the  season  in  early  morning.  At  noon.  In  the  evening.  (12)  Tell  about  the  direc- 
tion and  length  of  a  man's  shadow  at  noon  on  December  21  at  various  points 
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between  the  pole«.  (13)  On  June  21.  (14)  On  S^rtember  23  (^R)  ""^^f"* 
kouroMe.r..ightY  Our  shorten?  (16)  Which  zone  «p-riencet,  the  MighteBt 
l^nL  of  r*^.  5?  Why  ?  (17)  What  advantages  and  disadvantage,  do  you  «ee 
inS  tX  ;iple  living  Wre7  (IH)  I.  it  once  or  twice  each  year  tha^^  h^ 
vertical  ray.  of  t».e  .un  (all  apon  any  one  place  m  the  Torr«l  Zone  {  (j»)  J>  "^ 
I  storvtSling  about  Home  changes  that  you  have  ««t.ce<l.  u.  pant,  and  anu.aU, 
S^l^vilvmr  caused  by  the  change  in  wason.  (I'O)  Write  a  similar  story 
r£;;^!Sr^lg:r:Lt  which  you'^Iave  read.  (21)  In  which  zone  would  you 
prefer  to  live?    Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 
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II.     LATITUDE,   LONGITUDE,  AND  STANDARD  TIME 

Latitude  and  Longitude 

Need  of  a  Means  for  locating  Placet.  —  In  your  study  of  geogiaphy 
you  Imve  doubtless  noticed  tlmt  it  lias  frequently  been  necessary  to 
refer  to  lines  upon  the  earth,  such  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Equa- 
tor, the  Arctic  Circle  ''tc,  in  order  to  locate  certain  places  and  the 
lH>undaries  of  the  zones.  But  these  lines  are  far  apart,  and  there  are 
many  places  between  them  to  which  reference  must  often  "oe  made. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  wished  to  state  on  what  part  of  the  earth 
London  is  situated ;  how  could  it  be  done  ?  Of  course,  by  taking  a 
long  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  describe  just  where  this  city  is ; 
but  cannot  some  more  convenient  way  be  devised? 

The  difficulty  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  arises  in  i  large 

city,  where  there  are  thousands  of  houses. 
No  one  person  knows  who  lives  in  most 
of  them,  and  if  a  stranger  were  looking 
for  a  friend,  he  might  have  much  trouble 
in  finding  him. 

The  Streets  of  a  City.  —  In  this  case 
the  problem  may  be  solved  in  a  simple 
manner.  A  street  running  east  and 
west  may  be  selected  to  divide  the  city 
into  two  parts  (Fig.  10).  Any  place 
north  of  this  street  is  spoken  of  as  being 
on  the  north  side,  and  south  of  it  as 
being  on  the  south  side.  The  streets  to 
the  north  and  south  are  numbered  from 
this,  as  North  1st,  North  2d,  North  3d ;  and  South  Ist,  South  2d, 
South  3d,  and  so  on.  Then  if  a  man  says  that  he  lives  on  North 
4th  Street,  one  knows  immediately  that  he  lives  on  the  north  side, 
and  that  his  house  is  on  the  fourth  street  from  this  central  one. 

But  a  city  also,  extends  a  long  distance  east  and  west,  and  we 
need  to  know  on  what  part  of  4th  Street  this  house  is  to  be  found. 
To  answer  that  question,  another  street  running  north  and  south, 

10 
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DonanQDc 

-infnni-mr-ir 

SOUTH 

Fio.  10. 

Hap  of  a  part  of  a  city,  to  illas- 
trate  the  peed  of  naming 
streets. 
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and  crowing  the  east  and  went  ones,  may  be  wlected  to  divide  the 
city  into  east  and  west  parts.  The  streets  on  the  two  sides  are  num- 
bered from  this  one,  as  East  1st,  East  2d,  West  1st,  West  2d,  etc. 

Then  if  a  roan  lives  on  the  corner  of  North  4th  and  East  »'^ 
streets,  one  knows  not  only  that  his  home  is  noHh  of  a  certain 
but  ea$t  of  another  line.    If  the  blocks,  or  the  space  between  .    y 
two*treets,  are  always  the  same,  it  will  also  be  easy  to  tell  the  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  central  streets  to  the  house. 

This  plan  is  not  i  ecessary  in  small  towns  and  villages,  because  the 
people  there  know  one  another,  and  are  able  to  direct  strangers  easily. 
Few,  if  any,  cities  follow  exactly  the  scheme  here  given ;  but  many  have 
a  system  of  naming  or  nuniuerint^  streets  somewhat  Bimilar  to  this. 

If  you  live  in  a  large  city,  perhaps  you  can  tell  just  how  your  streets 
are  named  or  numbered. 

DisUnce  North  and  South  of  the  Equator  {Latitude).  — VlAcea 
upon  a  globe  are  located  in  much  the  same  manner.  For  example, 
the  equator,  which  extends  around  the  earth  midway  between  the 
poles,  corres^.^nds  to  the  dividing  street  running  east  and  west. 
The  distance  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  on  either  side,  is 
divided  into  ninety  parts  (Fig.  11),  corresponding,  we  might  say,  to 
the  blocks  in  a  city.  These,  however,  are  each  about  sixty-nine 
miles  wide  and  are  called  def/rees,  marked  with  the  sign  °. 

In  making  maps  people  think  of  a  line,  or  a  circle,  extending 
around  the  earth  sixty-nine  miles  north  of  the  equator,  and  called  a 
circle  of  latitude.  Any  point  upon  it  is  one  degree  (1°)  north  of  the 
equator,  or  1°  North  Latitude  (abbreviated  to  N.  Lat.;.  Simdar 
lines  are  imagined  2°,  3%  and  so  on  up  to  90°,  or  to  the  north  pole. 
Since  all  points  on  any  one  of  these  circles  are  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  from  the  other  circles  of  latitude,  the  lines 
are  parallel;  and  on  that  account  they  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 

The  same  plan  is  followed  on  the  south  side,  places  in  that  hemi- 
sphere being  in  South  Latitude  (S.  Lat.). 

If  one  finds  that  a  certain  place  is  on  the  8th,  or  the  50th, 
or  some  other  parallel  north  of  the  equator,  he  knows  how  far  it 
is  north  of  the  equator.  Pelee  Island,  the  m.st  southerly  point 
in  Canada,  is  on  the  42d  parallel,  London,  Ontario,  on  the  43d, 
Fredericton  on  the  46th,  and  Winnipeg  on  the  50th.  Knowing 
this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  London  is  1°,  or  about  69  miles,  farther 
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north  than  Pelee  Island;  Fredericton  is  3°,  or  about  207  miles, 
farther  north  than  London  ;  while  Winnipeg  is  4°,  or  about  275 
miles,  farther  north  than  Fredericton. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  we 
can  easily  find  the  latitude  of  a 
given  place  by  the  help  of  these 
parallels,  for  latitude  is  the  distance 
north  or  south  of  the  equator.      ^ 


/Vort*/.o,,  90°H^([tf;Lat. 


23H°M.  Lai. 
20°N.  tot. 


O'Lat. 


O'Lal, 


'O'S.  Lat 
■us.  Lat, 


S,ut».''°"*-='"«7/aft 


at. 


Fia.  11. 


The  globe,  sliowins;  the  two  hemispheres 
and  some  of  the  circles  of  latitude. 


Of  course  there  are  no  marks  upon 
the  earth  to  show  where  these  lines 
run,  but  they  are  of  great  use  on  maps, 
because  they  help  us  to  locate  places. 
Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well 
show  the  entire  ninety  parallels  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  so  that  usu- 
ally only  every  fifth  or  tenth  one  is 
drawn.  Examine  the  maps  of  Canada 
and  of  England,  to  see  which  ones  are 
given.    Near  what  parallel  do  you  live  ? 

East  and  West  Distances  on  the  Earth  {Longitude  i) .  —  But  how  about 
distance  east  and  west  ?  1 1  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles  around 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  and  some  means  must  be  found  for  telling 
on  the  map  how  far  places  are  from  each  other  in  these  directions. 

Imaginary  lines  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  before ;  but  this 
time  they  extend  north  and  south  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  12),  and 
are  called  meridians,  or  lines  of  lomjitude.  In  the  case  of  the  city  it 
makes  little  difference  what  north  and  south  street  is  chosen  from 
wliich  to  number  the  others.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  certain  one 
be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  same  with  these  meridians.  No  one  is  especially  impor- 
tant, as  the  equator  is,  and  consequently  different  nations  have 
selected  different  lines  to  begin  from.  In  Great  Britain  the  merid- 
ia.  extending  through  Greenwich  near  London  is  chosen,  in  France 
tliat  through  Paris,  and  in  the  United  States  the  one  passing  through 
Washington  is  souietimes  used.  But  it  is  important  that  all  people 
agree  on  some  one,  so  that  all  maps  may  be  made  alike.  On  that 
account  most  countries  begin  their  numbering  with  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  Greenwich. 

1  The  ancients  thousht  that  tlie  world  pxtended  farther  in  an  east  and  west  than  in 
a  north  and  south  direction.  Therefore  they  called  the  east  and  west,  ir  'ong  direction, 
longitude  ;  the  north  and  south  direction,  latitude. 
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bodies  are  of   great  help  in   fimlmg 

the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  .♦♦. 

Greenwich    seemed    a    fitting     place 

from  which  to  begin  numbering  the 

meridians. 

Commencing  with  this  meridian    f , 

as  0"  longitude,  people  measure  off 

degrees  both  east  and  west  of  it, 

and   think   of   lines    as  extending 

north  and  south  toward  the  poles, 

as  they   do   of  circles   of   latitude 

running    parallel    to    the   equator, 
running     i^  10   „,_t     ThP  eirth  cut  in  halves  aUm«  the  Green- 

Thus  there  is  a  mendiau  1    west,  The^earth. cut_^^^^^  ^^^^^^.__^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 

■mother  2°,  a  third  3°,  etc.  Going  ,„eiidians.  The  meridian  i»>M8  usually 
anotner   -,a  '  ^^^  ....nsiaere-l  the  .lividinK  hue  between 

eastward,  they   nuniDei    i  ,  -  ,  O     m  ^^^  ^_^_^^^^^^  ^^^^  western  hemisplieres. 

'^'^  ITl^- o"  the  8d  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  i-i^^/j^  J^^ 
3°  Wesl longitude  OV.  Long.);  ^^  «"the60thmerKhjU.  bO  W^L^. 
Any  place  on  the  20th  meridian  east  of  (ireenwich  is  in  -0  Eas 
^^  ^  Longitude   (E.   Long.).     St.    John, 

N.li.,  is  00°  W.  Long.,  w^liile  Vic- 
toria is  about  123°  W.  Long. 

The  180th  meridian  is  a  continua- 
tion, on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
of    the    Greenwich    or   zero    meridian 
(Fi"    l.'>),  and  the  two  together  make 
a    complete    circle.      Hence    we    may 
speak   of   (vVi'/f^s   of  hmiitmh   as  well 
as  circles  of  latitude.     Why  must  the 
meridian  marked  180°  E.  Long,  be  the 
same    as    the    one    marked    180     W. 
Long.?     Which  meridian  passes  near 
Toronto?     Winnipeg?     Halifax? 
FiQ.  13.  If  a  large  map  is  made  of  a  small 

A  view  looking  down  on  the  north  pole,     ^^^,^  ^^j   ^^^^   g.^rtli,  the  circles  of   latl- 
t.,  show  how  the  meridians  .ome  to  a    1  longitude   are    too   far   apart 

point  at  the  north  pole.    Notice  that    tuii  ,   aii  „  Therefore,   it     S 

if  the  0°  nieri.lian  were  continued   it    to    be    ot    mucll    USe.      J  UeieiOie,    it 

would  unite  with  tlie  meridian  180'.  customary  to  divide  each  degree  inio 
.ixtv  Darts  called  minxt.s,  just  as  each  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  parts^ 
E^^h  Suite  i^^^^^^^^^^^^         1-Situde  is  divided  into  sixty  parts  cahcd 


FiQ.  13. 
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secondsy  as  each  minute  of  time  is  divided  into  sixty  seconds.  The  sign 
for  a  degree  is  " ;  for  a  minute  ' ;  for  a  second  ".  Thus  60  degrees,  40  min- 
utes, and  20  seconds  north  latitude  is  marked  60°  40'  20"  N.  Lat.  Exam- 
ine some  wall-map  of  a  small  section  to  find  these  signs. 

Knowing  the  latitude  '«^nd  longitude  of  any  place,  it  can,  by  the 
aid  of  a  map,  be  as  easily  located  as  a  house  in  a  great  city.  For 
instance,  Winnipeg  is  about  50°  N.  Lat.  and  97°  W.  Long.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  north  and  west  of  Toronto,  which  is  about  43°  N. 
Lat.  and  79°  W.  Long. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  of  the  large  cities  on  the  map 
of  Canada.  Notice  also  that  only  every  tenth  meridian  is  marked.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  map  of  New  Brunswick.  Since  this  map  represents  a 
smaller  section,  more  meridians  can  be  drawn  upon  it. 

The  circles  of  latitude  are  parallel  to  the  equator  and  to  3ach  other,  as 
you  can  prove  by  measuring  the  distance  between  them  on  a  globe.  But 
the  meridians  cannot  be  parallel  on  a  globe,  since  they  start  from  the  poles 
and  spread  farther  and  farther  apart  until  the  equator  is  reached.  Exam- 
ine some  of  the  maps  in  this  book  to  see  that  the  meridians  are  not  par- 
allel, while  the  lines  of  latitude  are. 

You  can  see  how  this  is  by  taking  the  peeling  from  an  orange  (Fig.  14). 
The  edges  of  each  of  the  quarters  spread  far  apart  in  the  middle,  or  equa- 
tor, but  come  together  at    the 
ends,  or  poles,  of  the  orange. 

A  degree  of  longitude  is  a 
little  over  sixty-nine  miles  at 
the  equator;  but  it  decreases 
more  and  more  as  the  poles  are 
approached,  until  at  the  i)oles 
it  is  nothing,  because  all  the 
meridians  meet  thei-e  at  one 
point.  Examine  Figure  13,  or, 
better  still,  a  globe,  to  see  that 
this  must  be  true. 

How  a  degree  of  latitude 
happens  to  be  slightly  more  than 
69  miles  is  easily  understood. 
The  length  of  a  circle  extending 
around  the  earth  through  the  poles  is  about  2r),()00  miles ;  and  this  dis- 
tance is  thought  of  as  being  divided  into  360  equal  parts  or  deijrees, 
that  being  a  number  that  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  3,  i,  o,  6,  8,  9,  and  still 
other  numbers.     Divide  25,000  by  .360. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  number  360,  you  can  understand  why  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  either  pole  is  90",  tor  that  is  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  distance.     How  many  miles  is  90°  ? 


Fig.  14. 

An  orange  with  a  part  of  the  peeling  removed  to 
show  liow  the  lines  converge  toward  the  poles, 
as  the  meridians  converge  on  the  globe. 
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■  Vo„  can  no.  <^  ^{^^^Z^^^V^  -^  ™ '"--^ 

The  Ai-ctio  and  Antarctic  cirete  are  l'^^*'^  -^*  .  j  „i,e».  What 
Te  width  of  f*"? 'f,ra^i;:;a^'Se:  :  .St?  !-»-!,  ij" 
Lt  fhrl:mt:L'"ity  ^  OntJo  fro-n  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  V  Ho. 
far  is  Vancouver  from  that  tropic  ? 

Standard  Time 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Vancouver. 


Fio.  15. 


Measuring  f ro,„  ea.t  to  «.t  every  .dace Jias  a  ai«ej.>t  .i.ne_l,y 
the  su„,  an,.  »on,e  year.  "S--  ^  J    '^  '_^ -'  ™^,,  „„,,  ,y^,,. 

;:  X.r  .—  «».  f*.     T,.  one  in  the  -en.  ..t, 
which  incudes  t.,e  M-'^-^'-JXIn       .^    C  [lit  an,,  part  of  On.a- 
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In  travelling  across  the  country  from  Ottawa  to  Vancoiiver,  a 
person  starts  with  his  watch  set  at  the  standard  time  for  the  Eastern 
Time  Belt.  After  a  while  he  comes  to  a  place  where  the  time 
changes  one  full  hour;  then  he  has  Central  Time.  Going  still 
farther  west  to  the  Mountain  Belt,  the  watch  is  again  set  back  one 
full  hour;  what  is  done  when  the  Pacific  Belt  is  reached?  In  this 
way,  only  a  few  changes  of  the  watch  have  to  be  made. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  understand  what  deternui.es 
the  places  for  changing  this  time.  When  the  sun  is  rising  at  a  cer- 
tain point  on  a  meridian,  it  is  rising  at  every  other  point  on  that 
meridian.^ 

The  earth  makes  one  complete  rot  t  ion  every  24  hours,  so  that 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  reach  each  the  360  meridians  in  the 
course  of  the  day  of  24  hours.  Dividing  360  by  24  gives  15 ;  that 
is  the  number  of  meridians  tliat  the  sunrise  or  sunset  passes  over  in 
a  single  hour.  Therefore,  if  in  one  place,  as  at  Ottawa,  close  to  the 
75th  meridian,  it  is  sunrise  at  six  o'clock,  it  will  be  sunrise  one  hour 
later  at  all  points  15°  west  of  this,  or  on  the  90th  meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
time  belts.  The  time  selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that  of  the  90th  meridian, 
which  is  just  one  hour  later.  What  meridian  is  selected  for  the 
Mountain  Belt?  (Fig.  15.)  For  the  Pacific  Belt?  Each  of  these 
meridians  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes, 
so  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central  Time  Belt  is  halfway 
be^  veen  the  75th  and  00th  meridians,  that  is  W.  Long.  82| ;  and 
the  western  boundary  is  halfway  between  the  90th  and  105th  merid- 
ians, or  97|°  W.  Long. 

In  reality  the  railways  do  not  change  their  time  emrthf  according  to 
these  boundaries,  for  oftentimes  the  meridians  extend  through  very  unim- 
portant points,  or  even  cross  the  railways  far  out  in  open  country.  Instead 
of  following  the  exact  boundaries,  they  select  well-known  places,  like 
Rossland  in  British  Columbia,  or  Spokane  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
United  States,  at  which  pLutes  the  change  is  made  from  Mountain  to 
Pacific  time ;  or  like  Sault  Ste.  Wmib,  Sarnia,  and  Windsor  in  Ontario,  or 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  in  the  Ui  ited  States,  where  the  change  is  made 
from  Eastern  to  Central  time.  Thorefore  the  Iwundaries  which  represent 
the  places  where  the  railways  actnalbj  change  their  time  are  somewhat 
irre{;ular,  and  not  always  on  the  proper  meridian  (Fig.  15). 

1  This  does  not  apply  to  the  frigid  zone,  where  the  sun  does  not  rise  at  all  luring 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  where  it  does  not  set  during  another  part  of  the  year. 
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You  see  that  the  object  of  these  Time  lielta  is  to  save  annoyance, 
and  that /or  mo$t  places  the  ttaminrd  time  is  incorrect  time. 

OITF9TION9  -  a)  How  may  an  east  and  west  street  be  used  in  a  city  to  locate 
hoJsT T)  ow  may  a  north  and  south  street  be  so  used?  (=))  Make  a  pla. 
o?rc  ty  shoeing  two  central  streets  a..d  others  numl.ered  from  them.  (4)  ^^  hat 
comspondT  the  central  east  and  west  street  in  locating  places  upon  ».e  glol,e 
%rinto  how  many  parts  is  the  distance  between  the  equat<.r  and  each  pole  dueled .' 
6  Whatire^choFthem  called?  (7)  What  is  nieant  by  saying  tha  a  place  jsm 
r  N  Lat.?  (8)  How  far  apart  are  the  circles  of  latitude  V  (9)  AV  hy  are  these 
L^i;s  called^arallelsV  (fo)  What  is  S.  Lat.?  (i'\^'^^^ ^^^l 
(12)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  ^^^';j^2:^'^m)  V^.  ligh  d  t  e  Tum- 
most  commonly  chosen  as  zero  .'     "  hy  that  one  r     (H)  nu      "'b»  *u  *  o 

Ters  of  the  meridians  run?  (Fig.  V-i.)     (U,)  What  is  n>eant  by  sayu.g  that  a 
bers  01  ine  me  in  V W  Lon-'.?     (1<5)    ^'.'hat  is  meant  by  circles  of 

fiStid;"  (17i  ma  sl^isions  rf\  de^i  are  there?  Why  are  they 
le  Ssiry?  (8)  Show  that  meridians  are  not  parallel.  (10)  What  is  t be  length 
of  a  Jegree  of  longitude  at  the  equator?  (-iO)  Sb-  .v  how  a  degree  of  latitude 
happens Tb^  aboufeQ  miles.  (21)  Explain  why  the  time  is  continually  changing 
as  o^e  goes  west.  As  one  goes  east.  C>2)  How  has  this  caused  annoyance  in 
travelUifg?  (23)  What  renfedy  has  been  found?  (24)  f^at  are  the  names  of 
he  Standard  Time  Belts  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  ?  (2o)  W  hat  is  the  dif- 
ference in  time  between  the  belts?  (26)  Which  meridians  are  used  o  fix  the 
Sundaries?  Why  these?  (27)  Show  the  boundaries  on  the  map  (iig.  15). 
(28)  Why  is  standard  time  really  incorrect  for  most  places  .' 

SiTrrK8Tiov«  —(1)  What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Hamilton?  Of 
Ottawa?  Of  Regina?  Of  vour  nearest  large  city  ?  (2)  Find  s.mie  cities  tha  are 
on  or  near  "he  43d  parallel  of  latitude.  (3)  What  place  is  in  25  N.  Lat.  and  SP 
W  LoTg?  Near  46°  X.  Lat.  and  74°  W.  Long.?  (4)  Make  a  drawing  showmg 
Leralff  the  meridians.  (5)  Find  places  that  have  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
Tur  home.  (6)  Where  and  how  much  would  you  change  your  watch  m  travelling 
from  Victoria  to  Sydney?  (7)  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  Montreal 
and  Calgary?  (8)  Examine  some  railway  time-tables  to  see  how  they  indicate 
the  changes  in  time.  (9)  What  is  the  difference  where  you  hve  between  Standard 
Time  aKlar  Time?  (10)  Show  on  a  globe  or  map  where  a  ship  would  be  in 
the  Atlantic  when  in  zero  latitude  and  longitude. 
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III.     WINDS  AND   RAIN 

Winds 

Review.  —  Our  previous  study  of  geography  has  shown  that  very 
regular  winds  blow  over  a  considerable  part  of  North  America. 
For  example,  the  West  indies,  Central  America,  and  southern 
Mexico  receive  their  winds  generally  from  the  northeast,  while  on 


FU!.    It). 

To  illustrate  how  the  air  moves  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

the  western  side  of  the  continent,  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco 
to  Alaska,  they  blow  quite  regularly  from  a  westerly  quarter.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada,  the  winds  are  irregu- 
lar in  direction,  although  prevailing  from  tlie  west.  Let  us  examine 
into  the  causes  of  these  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

•  Effect  of  a  Stove.  —  As  a  beginning  of  the  imiuiry,  we  will 
consider  the  currents  of  air  produced  by  a  hot  stove  in  a  room 
(Fig.  IP).     As  the  air  near  the  stove  is  warmed,  it  expands  and 
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erows  lighter.  Then  the  cooler  air  settles  down  and  flows  in, 
forcing  upward  that  which  has  l)een  warmed.  The  latter  grows 
cooler  in  contact  with  the  cool  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  ;  and, 
being  made  denser  and  heavier  on  that  account,  it  again  settles 
toward  the  floor  and  then  once  more  loves  toward  the  stove.  In 
such  a  room  you  can  easily  observe  how  much  warmer  the  air  is 
near  the  ceiling,  where  it  has  risen  from  the  stove,  than  near  the 
floor  at  some  distance  from  the  stove. 

Winds  of  the  Earth.  — The  greater  winds  of  the  earth  may  be 
compared  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room,  the  torrid  zone,  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rays,  taking 


/, 


-•ouTH  rait 


Via.  17. 


the  place  of  the  stove. 
There,  owing  to  the  tor- 
rid heat,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  expanded  and 
light.     The    heavier   air  / 

to  the   north   and  south  \ 

flows     in,    pushing     the   »o«thpou 
light  air  away  and  pro- 
ducing  winds,  known   as  IMa.ran.tosUow.bya^rro...U.e.^^^^^^ 

the  trade  winds (V\g.  17), 

which  begin  in  the  temperate  zones,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  somewhere,  it  rises  far  above 
the  surface,  and  then  moves  back  in  the  same  direction  frcm  which 
it  came,  forming  the  return  trades  or  anti-trade  winds  (Fig.  17). 
The  atmosphere  extends  many  miles  above  the  earth,  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  two  winds  blowing  in  opposite  directions,  one 
above  the  other. 

In  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  trade  winds 
at  the  surface  are  blowing  toward  the  sovithwest,  one  notices  that  the 
clouds  far  up  in  the  sky  are  steadily  borne  in  the  opposite  direction  by^ 
the  anti-trades.  Also,  when  volcanoes  in  Central  America  have  been  in 
eruption,  the  ashes  that  were  blown  <.ut  from  them  have  been  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  prevailing  trade 
winds  at  the  surface. 

Being  cooled  on  account  of  its  great  height,  the  air  of  the  anti- 
trades slowly  settles,  some  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  at  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  to  the  poles.  Tliere  it  spreads  out,  a  part  con- 
tinuing on  toward  the  poles,  a  part  returning  to  the  equator  as  the 
trade  winds  (Fig.  17). 
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As  you  see,  the  correspondence  between  tliese  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  and  those  in  the  room  is  quite  close.  In  both  cases  air 
moves  in  toward  a  heated  phice,  then  up,  tlien  outward  and  down, 
and  once  more  inward  toward  tlie  heated  jjart.  Make  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  these /our  directions  of  movement  of  the  air. 

Effect  of  Rotation.  —  There  are  differeiuies,  liowever.  and  one  (if  tlicin 
is  especially  important.  In  tlie  case  of  the  ixM)in,  tiie  currents  move 
directly  toward  the  stove ;  then,  after  risiii,i,',  directly  away  from  it.  If  the 
earth  stood  perfectly  still,  the  tnuhi  winds  woidd  doubtless  blow  directly 
toward  the  equator  from  the  north  and  south  and  the  others  directly 
away  from  it. 

The  daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  from  west  to  east,  greatly  interferes 
with  that  movement.  Because  of  rotation,  the  trade  winds  are  turned, 
or  deflected,  from  their  straight  coiu-se  toward  the  equator.  Those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  turned  to  their  right,  so  that  they  come  from  the 
northeast;  and  those  in  the  southern  hemisi)here  are  turned  toward  their 
left,  and  therefore  come  from  the  soiithca.st. 

The  direction  of  the  anti-trades  is  also  changed  toward  the  right  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the  southwest,  ami 
toward  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the 
northwest.  Thus  the  anti-trades  blow  over  the  same  route  as  the  tiade 
winds,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  can  only  state  the  facts  here, 
for  the  explanation  is  far  too  difficult  to  give. 

Wind  Belts.  — Now  we  see  why  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  southern  Mexico  receive  such  regular  winds  from  the  northeast, 
for  they  lie  in  the  range  of  the  trade  Avinds  just  described.  The 
prevailing  west  winds  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  a  part  of  the  air  of  tlie 
anti-trades  that  has  settled  to  the  surface  and  is  moving  on  in  a  great 
whirl  around  the  poles.  This  region  is  known  as  t!ie  belt  of  prevail- 
ing westerlies,  because  the  air  moves  so  steadily  from  a  westerly 
quarter. 

If  you  watch  the  higher  clouds  you  Avill  find,  in  most  parts  of 
Canada,  that  they  are  moving  from  the  west  toward  the  east ;  and 
the  winds  at  the  surface  are  also  more  often  from  the  west  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  This  section,  including  Canada  and  northern 
United  States,  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  are  so  nearly  from  the 
west,  is  known  as  the  region  of  prevailing  venterlies. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  winds  of  North  America  applies, 
with  some  exceptions,  to  other  parts  of  the  world;  in  other  words, 
there  are  several  belts  of  regular  winds  extending  around  the  earth. 
Figure  20  shows  these  very  clearly.     Point  out  the  belt  of  trade 
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uinds  north  of  tlie  equator.  Point  out  tlie  prevailing  we»terUe$. 
Point  out  the  two  correspondiuff  belts  of  wind  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator.  Notice  how  much  more  definitely  these  are  all  shown 
over  the  ocean  than  over  the  land. 

Winds  are  nuicli  more  steady  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  i)rincii>al  one  l)ping  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
does  not  changes  so  quickly  as  that  of  the  land.  On  land  one  place  may 
become  nnich  warmer  than  another  not  far  away,  and  then  winds  Uow 
toward  the  warmer  section.  Tliis  often  changes  the  direction  of  the  regu- 
lar winds. 

So  steady  are  the  prevailing  westerlies  over  the  ocean,  that,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  there  is  little  land,  they  almost  always  blow 
from  the  wi  st.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  vessels,  choosing  a  course  south  of 
'  Africa  and  South  America, 
can  sail  around  the  world 
with  fair  winds  almost  all 
the  way,  if  they  go  totntnl 
the  east;  but  if  they  sail 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
winds  are  against  them. 

All  these  belts  of  wind 
owe  their  existence  to  the 
differing  temperatures  of 
the  several  zones;  and 
since  the  sun,  which  is 
the  cause  of  these  zones, 
has  shone  for  millions  of 
years,  and   will  probably 


Fui.  18. 

Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  trade  wiiitl  belts 
and  the  belt  of  ciilnis  in  summer.  Compare  with 
Figure  1!). 


continue  to  shine  for  millions  more,  we  may  be  certain  that  these 
great  winds  are  permanent  wimh.  The  currents  of  air  in  a  room 
cease  when  the  stove  grows  cold ;  but,  for  ages  to  come,  the  sun  will 
heat  the  torrid  zone  more  than  the  temperate.  Thus  the  trade  winds 
will  be  kept  in  motion  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  as  they 
now  are,  and  as  they  wx^re  when  they  helped  Columbus  on  his  ven- 
turesome voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Belt  of  Calms  and  Belts  of  Horse  Latitudes.  —  Besides  the  four 
belts  of  winds  jiisl  uieutiuned  there  are  three  belts  of  calms  and 
light,  variable  winds.  As  the  trade  winds  approach  the  central 
line  of  the  hei'ted  belt,  or  the  heat  equator,  they  travel  more 
slowly.  Then,  owing  to  expansion  from  heat,  and  to  pressure 
from  the  colder  air  behind,  the  air  rises  over  a  broad  area  to  a 
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great  height.  In  this  belt  of  rising  air,  whatever  winds  are  felt 
are  light  and  changeable,  and  calms  often  j"  evail ;  hence  the 
name  belt  of  calms,  as  shown  in  Figures  17  anu  20.     The  width  of 

this   belt  is  several   hun- 
dred miles. 

Northern  Mexico  and 
southern  California  are 
situated  in  another  belt  of 
light  winds  with  frequent 
calms.  Here,  however,  as 
stated  before  (p.  19),  the 
air  of  the  anti-trades  is 
settling  toward  the  earth, 
„     „.  a  part  to  /eturn  as  trade 

Diagram  to  show  the  posit.on  of  the  belt  of  calras  ^^*"'^*'  ^"^  *''®  ^^^  "*  ^»^™*'' 
and  the  trade  wiuds  in  winter.  Compare  with  and  a  part  to  continue 
Figure  18.  i  ^i 

onward  as  the  prevailing 
westerlies.  This  is  known  as  the  region  of  the  horse  latitudes.^ 
Point  out  the  belt  on  Figures  17  and  20.  Show  the  corresponding 
belt  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 

Effect  of  Revolution.  — The  belt  of  most  intense  heat  is  not  always  in 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  earth,  being  north  of  t»^e  equator  in  June, 
when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  south  of  it  in  Decem- 
ber, when  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  This 
causes  all  these  belts  to  change  their  position  somewhat,  being  farther 
north  in  our  summer  than  in  our  winter  (Figs.  18  and  19).  The  effects 
of  this  fact  are  very  important,  as  we  shall  see. 


Rain 

Causes  for  Rain.  —  Knowing  the  wind  belts  that  encircle  the 
earth,  we  have  a  key  to  the  principal  rain  belts;  for  winds  are 
the  water  carriers  of  the  earth.  Waver  which  is  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  oceans  and  lands  is  borne  alon^-  in  the 
air.  As  rain  or  snow  it  descends  to  the  earth,  abundantly  along 
most  coasts,  and,  usually,  less  liberally  toward  the  interior  of  the 
continents. 

1  Called  horse  latitudes  because  sailing  vessels,  canning  horses  from  New  England 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  early  days,  were  so  delayed  uy  the  calms  that  the  horses  had 
to  be  thrown  overboard  when  the  drinking  water  gave  out. 
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It  is  an  important  fact  that  there  can  bo  more  water  va|)or  in  warm 
than  in  cool  air.  Therefore,  wh'^never  air  is  «!(X)le(l  Hiifficiently,  some  of 
the  water  vapor  which  it  Ixnirs  in  comlensed.  For  example,  vaitor  cou- 
denses  on  an  ice-water  pitcher  Ijecause  the  air  next  it  is  c«)«)h'«l ;  and  dew 
forms  on  grass  when  the  air  near  the  ground  grows  cool  in  the  evening. 
In  a  like  manner  the  va{H)r  in  our  breath  forms  a  little  cloutl  when  the 
breath  in  winter  is  cooled  by  mixture  with  the  I'old  outside  air. 

Rain  is  usually  caused  by  tlie  cooling  of  air  which  is  risinj?  to 
higher  levels  and  therefore  expanding.  When  you  open  the  valve 
of  a  bicycle  tire,  the  outrusbing  air  exiMinds  and  grows  cool ;  and 
if  you  idace  your  finger  over  the  valve,  you  (um  feel  the  coolness. 
In  a  similar  way,  when  air  rises  abo\e  the  surface  of  the  earth  it 
expands  because  there  is  less  air  above  to  press  ui)on  it.  Then  it 
grows  cool ;  and  while  doing  so,  some  of  Us  vapor  may  be  condensed 
to  form  clouds  and  raindrops.  So  whenever  air  from  the  damp 
oceans  is  rising  over  highlands,  or  whenever  it  is  being  raised  over 
warm  lands  by  the  cooler  air  tliat  pushes  underneath,  as  in  the  belt 
of  calms,  rainfall  naturally  results.  Hrietly,  — «'/«*;«  air  riaes,  it 
expands  and  cooh  ;   and  then  rain  conunotif  if  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  that  is  settlinjjf  grows  warmer,  and  instead 
of  giving  up  its  vapor,  it  becomes  dry  and  clear.  This  may  again 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  bicycle ;  for  when  air  is  pumped 
into  the  tire,  the  pump  becomes  warm  as  the  air  is  compressed.  1\ 
a  like  manner,  air  that  is  descending  toward  the  earth's  surface  is 
compressed  and  warmed  because  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  above.  Since  there  can  be  more  vapor  in  warm  than  in 
cool  air,  when  air  tlows  down  the  mountain  slopes,  or  descends  from 
high  altitudes,  as  in  the  horse  latitudes,  clouds  disapi)ear  and  water  is 
evaporated  from  the  ground.  Briefly,  — "7a' /t  air  Jtsrends,  If  l>e,-onies 
denser  and  grows  mmner ;  then  the  xk>/  i.i  nOar  and  the  weather  dry. 

Rain  Belts  in  North  America.  —  These  facts  have  been  well 
illustrated  in  the  rains  of  North  America.  The  northeast  traile 
winds,  having  gathered  a  large  amount  of  vapor  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  M  xico,  deposit  it  on  the 
windward  slopes  of  the  West  Indies,  soulaern  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  (Fig.  22).  The  southwesleru  slopes  of  these  islands, 
however,  receive  a  smaller  quantity,  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico 
is  therefore  arid.  The  prevailing  westerlies,  liaving  travelled  a 
long  distance  over  the  Pacific,  likewise  cause  heavy  rains  along  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  (Fig.  23).     But  the  land  farther 
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Fia.  23. 

The  raitiy  east  coasts  and  arid  west  coasts  of  the  trade 
wind  belts.  Also  the  raiuy  belt  of  calms  of  South 
America. 


ea.st  grows  more  arid,  be- 
cause these  winds  also  lose 
their  moisture  in  passing 
over  the  land.  Northern 
^lexico  and  southwestern 
United  States,  lying  within 
the  horse  latitudes,  where 
the  air  is  descending,  re- 
ceive very  little  rain  and 
are  arid  (Fig.  23). 

Other  Rainy  and  Arid 
Regions  of  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. —  Other  regions 
lying  within  these  belts 
illustrate  the  same  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  note 
(Fig.  22)  what  heavy 
rains      are      brought      to 

northern    South    America   by   the    northeast    trade     winds.      Tho 

Hawaiian  Islands,  also  lying  within  their  range,  are  kept  moist  by 

theni,  especially  on 

the  windward   side 

of     the    highlands, 

just  as  in  the  West 

Indies. 

But   the   north- 
east trade  winds  of 

the  Old  World  de- 
posit little  moisture, 

as  is  cle.irly  shown 

by  Figures  21  and 

24.      One    reason 

is    that    they   blow 

largely    over    land, 

rather     than     over 

water;  it  is  mostly 

level    land,    too. 

Another    ver}'    im-  F'<*-  ^• 

Dortant      reason      is       ''"''®  heavy  rainfall  where  the  prevailing  westerlies  blow  over 
^        '  .    '.  the  risins  coast.      What  is  the  condition  farther  east? 

that  the  air  is  mOV-  what  is  the  case  where  the  trade  winds  blow?    Why? 
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in"  from  a  cooler  to  a  warmer  region  and  is  therefore  not  forced  to 
give  lip  its  moisture.  On  the  couuary,  it  can  take  more  vapor  and 
is  steadily  evaporating  water.  Thus  the  trude  winds  are  drying 
winds  on  the  land,  and  this  accounts  for  the  desert  of  Sahara  and 
other  deserts.  Europe  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  wenterlies  much 
as  western  North  America  is.  But  its  tliree  southern  peninsulas 
lie  partly  within  the  horse  latitudes,  and  their  southern  portions  are 
much  affected  by  drought. 

South  of  the  Equator.  —  South  of  the  equator  we  find  the  south- 
east trade  winds  causing  heavy  rains  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  (Fig.  22);  then 
proceeding  across  the  con- 
tinent, they  cause  other 
heavy  rains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Andes;  but 

parts  of  Peru  and  Chile 

on    the   western    side    of 

the    mountains    are    left 

to    suffer    from    drought 

although  within  sight  of 

the  greatest  ocean  in  the 

world.      Australia,   lying 

in  the  same  belt  of  winds, 

is  similar.     But  this  time 

the  loftiest  highlands  are 

close    to   the    east    coast, 

so    that    nearly    all    the 


Fio.  24. 
To  illustrate  the  desert  regions  in  the  trade  wind  and 
horse  latitude  belts  of  Africa.    Also  to  show  the 
heavy  rainfall  in  the  belt  of  lalms.    Find  the  simi- 
lar belts  on  Figures  22,  23,  and  25. 


remainder  of  the  country  suffers  for  want  of  rain  (Fig.  25). 

Belt  of  Calms. —The  belt  of  calms  is  the  most  rainy  of  all  the 
belts  (Figs.  22,  2-i,  and  25),  because  its  hot,  moisture-laden  air  is 
rising  and  cooling.  After  a  clear  night  in  that  region,  the  sun 
usually  rises  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  the  morning  advances  and 
the  heat  grovs  more  intense,  the  damp  air  rises  more  rapidly ;  then 
small  clouds  appear  and  grow  steadily  until  rain  falls  from  them. 
Showers  occur  practically  every  day,  increasing  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  sun  sets  and  the  air  rises  less  actively,  the  clouds  melt 
away,  the  stars  appear,  and  the  night  is  as  cler  s  before.  The  hot, 
moist  summer  days  of  parts  of  Canada,  with  ■  •  /y  thunder  showers 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  illustrate  the  weather  that  is  repeated 
day  after  day  in  this  belt  of  calms. 
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It  is  the  heavy  rain  there  that  supplies  the  dampness  necessary 
for  the  dense  jungles  of  the  tropical  forest  of  the  Amazon  Valley, 
Central  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies  (Fig.   21). 

Migration  of  Rain 
Belts.  —  The  stat.^ment 
has  been  already  made 
(p.  22)  that  the  wind  belts 
shift  northward  in  sum- 
mer and  southward  in 
winter.  One  of  the  most 
important  effects  of  this 
change  is  upon  the  rain- 
fall. In  the  torrid  zone, 
for  example,  many  places 
are  within  the  belt  of 
calms  during  the  summer 
of  their  hemisphere,  and 
are  swept  by  the  drying 
trades  in  their  cooler 
months,  thus  dividing  the 
year  into  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  Tlie  i)art  of  northern  Africa  lying  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Sudan  affords  an  instance  of  this  (Figs.  26  and  27). 


Fici.  U5. 

Sliowing  the  heavy  rainfall  ou  the  east-facin<j  coast  of 
Australia  where  the  trade  winds  blow.  Notice  also 
tile  arid  interior  and  west  coast.  What  is  the  con- 
dition ill  the  belt  of  calms?  What  resemblance  do 
you  see  to  Figure  23? 
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Fio.  20. 
Winds  and  rainfall  in  South  America  and  Africa  from  December  to  February. 

Eastern  Canada  and  Northeastern  United  States.  —  Thus  far  only 
the  regular  wind  and  rain  belts  have  been  considered,  and  no  expla- 
nation  has  been  made  of  the  condition  of  variable  winds  in  eastern 
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Canada.  We  might  expect  that  the  west  winds,  so  dry  after  passing 
over  the  western  highhinds,  would  continue  onward  with  the  result 
that  our  eastern  provinces  would  have  very  little  rainfall.      But 
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Winds  aiKl  rainfall  in  South  America  and  Africa  fron>  June  to  August  Compare  with 
tt'ure  2«  U."ee  how  the  belts  of  heavy  rain  have  nngrated  as  the  wu„l  belts  have  shifted 
with  the  change  of  season. 

we  know  that  abundant  rains  fall  in  this  section  (Fig.  28).  We 
know,  also,  that  there  are  no  very  reguhir  winds  over  this  vast  area; 
on  the  contrarv,  botli  winds  and  temperature  are  quite  changeable. 


Fi<i.  '-•«. 


A  map  to  show  the  rainfall  of  Canada  in  inches;  that  is,  the  number  of  inches  of ^.aer 
tlmt  would  collect  all  over  the  surface  in  a  year  if  all  t'.e  ra.u  renamed  where  it 
fell. 

In  any  particular  locality  on  one  day  it  may  be  warm  and  pleasant, 
with  a  south  wiml ;  the  next  day  a  cool,  dry  wind  blows  from  t^ie 
northwest ;  after  two  or  three  days  this  gives  place  to  a  cloudy  sky 
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and  rain,  brought  on  by  south  or  east  winds ;  and  then  fair,  cool 
weather  sets  in,  with  northwest  winds  again. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  changes.  From  time  to  time  out 
in  the  northwest  there  comes  to  Ije  a  place,  or  an  area,  of  low  pressure  ; 
that  is,  an  area  where  the  air  is  lighter  than  that  over  tiie  surrounding 
^  gion.  Tlie  air  from  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  pressure  is 
greater,  hunies  tow^ard  the  low-pressure  area,  even  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  causing  winds  which  on  the  south  side  blow  from  the  south,  on  the 
east  side  from  the  east,  etc.  Toward  the  place  where  the  ])ressurc  is  low, 
the  air  is  flowing  in  from  all  sides,  then  rising.     As  it  rises,  the  vapor 


Fio.  20. 

A  section  through  a  cyclon'c  gtorm  to  show  the  immense  .area  of  clouds  and  rain.  A  repre- 
sents the  Appalachian  Mountains ;  M,  the  Mississippi  River.  TUe  directioi?  of  the  winds 
is  shown  by  the  arrows. 


condenses,  forming  clouds  and  rain,  as  in  the  belt  of  calms.  Such  an  area 
of  low  pressure,  with  its  clouds  and  rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  storm  area 
(Fig.  29) ;  and  it  is  during  these  storms  that  most  of  the  rain  of  eastern 
Canada  and  northeastern  United  States  comes. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  the  cyclonic  storms  steadily  travel 
onward,  usually  beginning  in  the  northwe.«st  and  ahvays  passing  eastward. 
The  paths  followed  by  the  storm  centres  generally  pass  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  the  ocean.  They  move  eastward 
because  the  prevailing  westerlies  carry  them  along ;  indeed,  these  great, 
whirling,  cyclonic  storms  are  apparently  eddies  in  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
similar  to  the  eddies  in  the  current  of  a  stream.  The  whirl  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  always  in  the  direction  opi-osite  to  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
while  in  the  southern  it  is  with  the  hands.  A  knowledge  of  this  law  of 
storms  is  very  useful  to  navigator.s,  as  it  enablea  them  to  locate  storm 
centres.  When  encountering  a  cyclonic  storm  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  captain  should  turn  his  back  upon  the  wind,  and  veer  ofE  to  the  right 
in  order  to  get  out  of  its  track ;  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere  he  should 
veer  to  the  left.  The  area  of  country  upon  which  rain  may  be  falling  from 
the  clouds  of  one  of  these  storms  is  sometimes  very  great,  places  fully  a 
thousand  miles  apart  sometimes  receiving  rain  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  29). 
As  the  storm  moves  eastward,  it  grows  clear  on  the  western  s'de,  while  the 
cloudy  and  rainy  parts  appear  farther  and  farther  eastward. 

The  vapor  is  brought  toward  the  storm  centre  from  the  Gulf  and  th^ 
Atlantic  Ocean,  being  carried  by  the  winds  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  high  mountain  range  extending  across  southern  United 
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Sta.es  is  of  great  importance.  If  there  were  snchinountams  instead  of 
lelow  Appalachians  and  the  open  plains  of  the  Miss^ssM-pi  N  alley  the 
;Tnds  coufd  not  carry  their  vapo,  so  far,  but  would  d.op  it  on  the  coast 
side,  leaving  the  interior  a  desert. 

Not  only  are  rains  caused  by  th.ese  storms,  but  hot  spells  and  other 
changes  as  well.  Warm  M-inds,  blowing  toward  the  low-pressm-e  areas 
changes  as  wt-  ^^^^^_^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  summer  hot 

Sst  ::;'  n  Cati:.      ut  during  these  hot  spells  that  thunder 
s  o  ms  "ome ;  also,  in  some  places,  come  tor,.adoe.,  often  called  "  cyclones, 
in  wMchtire  winds  blow  so  fiercely  that  houses  are  torn  to  purees.      1  hese 
are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in   the    Mississippi  Valley, 
but  fortunat<-ly  are  rare  in 
this  country. 

After  a  low-pressure 
area  has  passed  eastward 
and  the  storm  is  over,  the 
wind  generally  blows  from 
the  west.  This  causes  cool, 
dry  weather  in  summer,  and 
cold  snaps  in  winter.    Then 

it  is  said  that  a  cold  imve 

has  come ;  and  this,  sweep- 
ing over  the  East,  and  even 

far   into    the    South,  often 

does  great  damage  to  fruit 

trees     and     other    delicate 

plants. 

Cyclonic  Storms  in  Eu- 
rope. —  Europe  is  also 
largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  prevailing 
westerlies;    and   cyclonic 

storms     often    cross    the  , 

:Z  and  reach  fa.  into  Eura.ia  (Fig.  80).     T^e..  a.  .re.  the    x 

tent  o£  the  country  fiom  which  rain  may  be  'f  ?  ™™  ^^^f  ™t 
of  one  of  these  storms  is  sometimes  very  great.  Ihe  vveathei  UKe 
'l:  U  made  ehangeahle  hy  these  storms.  That  is.  .any  ,»rt,cu,ar 
lo^litv  it  mav  be  arm  and  pleasant  one  day,  stormy  the  next, 
°htr:  a:7eoo>,  or  COM.  8„„i,ar  cyConic  storms  .leve  op  .ne 
4.    1.,  1  oU   nf-the  southern  hemisphere,  wtieit  iney 

and  the  islands  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 


Fig.  30. 
Aevcloni.  storm  in  Europe  which  came  fro.u  the  ooe«rr^ 
The  heaw  black  line  shows  the  course  foUowert  ».y 
its' entre      Notice  how  the  winds  blow  toward  the 
centre. 
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Sea  and  Land  Breezes ;  Monsoons.  —  There  is  one  other  great 
source  of  disturbance  of  the  regular  wind  belts  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  rain  belts  that  are  dependent  upon  them.  This  is  found  in  the 
difference  in  tempei-ature  between  land  and  water. 

Land  warms  and  cools  much  more  quickly  than  water.  The 
land  along  the  seashore  on  a  hot  summer  morning  soon  becomes 
warm,  and  the  air  above  it  is  lieated,  as  over  a  stove,  so  that  it  ex- 
l)ands  and  grows  light ;  but  that  over  the  water  remains  cool,  like 
the  sea  itself.  This  cooler  air  then  pushes  in  toward  the  shore ; 
and  thus  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  or  a  sea  breeze,  is  created.  In 
summer,  such  a  breeze  is  frequently  felt  at  the  seashore  and  along 
the  shores  of  large  lakes,  and  it  helps  to  make  the  temperature 
agreeable.  At  night,  the  land  cools  more  rajjidly  than  the  sea; 
and  then  the  cool  air  from  the  land  moves  out  toward  the  sea, 
forming  a  land  breeze. 

Likewise,  in  summer  the  continents  as  a  whole  become  warmer 
than  the  oceans  ;  in  winter  they  become  cooler.     And  in  dome  parts 

of  the  world  these  differ- 
ences create  winds  on  an 
enormous  scale.  Such 
winds  exist  in  Mexico  and 
that  part  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  .  lexico,  but  in 
Asia  they  are  far  more 
important. 

The  interior  of  that 
continent  is  so  far  from 
the  ocean,  that  there  are 
naturally  very  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature. 
During  the  winter,  the 
heavy  air  over  the  cold 
land  settles  di»\vn  as  drying  air,  and  presses  outward  beneath  the 
warmer  air  whicli  lies  over  the  ocean.  This  produces  dry  land 
winds.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  over  the  cool  water 
crowds  in,  raises  the  hot  air  of  the  continent,  and  produces  ocean 
winds  and  rain.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia.  Heated  by  the  nearly  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
northern  summer,  the  land  there  becomes  warmer  than  the  ocean. 


ki      ly^'^y   LIGHT  HAINFALL 

it        Imocerate  rainfall 


Fi<;.  ;U. 

The  winds  and  rainfall  during  the  summer  monsoon 
of  India. 
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Toward  this  heated  area  the  cooler  air  from  the   Indian   Ocean 

^^^^;:;Z2  =:^:':as  oppo^te  in  directi..  to  those  c. 

winter,  when  the  air  from  the  cold  lands  of  intenor  A.v.  is  flowing 

out    toward    the    warmer 

Indian  Ocean  (Fig.  32). 

Winds  of  this  kind,  which 

blow  in  opposite  directions 

in   different    seasons,    are 

better  developed  in  India 

than  in  any  other  part  of 

the  earth,  and  it  was  there 

that    they    received    the 

name  monsoon  winds.  The 

term     monsoon     is    now 

applied  to  inward-flowing 

summer  winds    and    out- 
ward-flowing winter  winds 

of  any  large  mass  of  land. 
When  the  su.amer  mon- 


Fia.  32. 
Map  of  the  winter  monsoon  winds  and  '^infall  of 
India.    Compare  with  Figure  M,  and  notice  espe- 
cS-  how  very  light  the  rainfall  is  in  one  season 
and  how  heavy  it  is  in  the  opposite  season. 


grona  blow,  tl,e  rainy  se,«on  comes  in  India  (!•  ig.  81).  fhe  ra.nUll 
rricWly  heavy  wl>ero  fte  moi,tnre-la,len  air  a,ce„.U  tl,e  steep 
ITTZ  HimaLaya.  In  one  part  of  tins  aistr.ct,  "in'"" 
T  1  .,f  the  Bav  of  Benital,  there  is  three  times  as  much  ram  m 
Wv  lone  as  Wis  in  wdl-^tered  portions  of  Canada  during  the 
e  L  ear  The  winter  n>ons«,n,  on  the  other  hand,  .s  so  dry  that 
vegeX  withers  and  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  cracked,  as  tn  » 
desert  (Fig.  82). 

While  the  north  and  south  temperate  -"- "»  "^'L'fn'llk  Ss' 
and  have  many  features  in  eo,nn,on  they  "e  0-  ^-^''^y;   '  ;  ^^f  ^ 

In  the  northern  h-'-I*'^'\*'  ''"f '  l^^m^^ 

summer  and  cold  in  wmter.    Since  the  '™r"«  "'  " '^  „  .^^    ^  by  the 

randTd'a  ^l^S  o  ean.    '^^'^^Z^^  Z^i^^^^ 

r:i::£?ir=n\'t:trsrs:- 

is  little  chance  for  monsoons. 

n\  TpII  about  the  directions  of  the  regular  winus  of 
Review  Q^'^stioxs.  -  (1)  Jell  aliout  tne  n  ^  ^^^^^_ 

North  America.     (2)  Descnbe  ^^'^  '^'^''^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  winds  of  ihe  earth. 

(3)  Compare  this  ciiculation  of  air  %Mth  that  in  tlie  regu 


^mt^^' 
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(4)  What  effect  has  rotation  on  the  direction  oi  these  winds  ?  (5)  What  are  the 
names  of  the  regular  winds  of  North  America,  and  over  what  sections  of  the 
continent  do  tliey  blow?  (H)  Locate  and  de.scril)e  the  wind  Iwlts  of  the  earth. 
(7)  What  proofs  have  we  that  Uiese  are  i>erinanent  winds  V  (H)  Tell  about  the 
movement  of  air  in  the  IhjU  of  calms.  (!»)  In  the  horse  latitudes.  (10)  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  the  location  of  all  of  these  belt.-  V  (11)  Tell 
about  the  causes  of  rain.  (12)  Show  how  the  trade  winds  and  westerlies  affect 
the  rainfall  of  North  America.  (UJ)  What  about  the  rainfall  in  northern  South 
America  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  (U)  How  do  you  account  for  the  Desert 
of  .Sahara?  (1.'))  Tell  about  the  rahifall  in  Kurtape.  (1«)  In  South  America,  just 
southof  the  equator,  and  in  Australia.  (17)  In  the  belt  of  calms.  (18^  Show  how 
the  migration  of  the  wind  belts  affects  rainfall,  and  give  an  example.  (10)  Tell 
about  the  winds  and  rain  in  eastern  Canada  and  northeastern  United  States. 
(20)  What  about  the  cyclonic  storms  in  Europe?  (21)  Give  the  cause  of  sea 
and  land  breezes.  (22) 'of  monsoons,  (iive  example.  (23)  Why  do  monsoons 
interfere  with  the  regular  winds  nmch  less  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
hemisphere? 

SuGOESTHi  —  (1)  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  that  falls  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in  one  year,  where  the  rainfall  is  forty 
inches.  (2)  How  is  a  movement  of  air  secured  in  your  schoolroom  in  order  to 
ventilate  it?  (3)  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  direction  of  the  regular  winds 
of  the  world.  (4)  Watch  the  higher  clouds  to  see  in  what  direction  they  are 
moving,  (o)  Write  an  account  of  the  change  in  the  weather  for  five  days  in 
succession,  — the  wind  direction  and  force;  the  clouds;  rain;  temperature;  and, 
if  possible,  the  air  pressure. 


IV. 


OCEAN   MOVEMENTS   AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF 
TEMPERATURE 


LiKV  the  air,  the  ocean  water  is  in  motion,  its  three  principal 
movementH  being  wind  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents. 

Wind  Waves 

Waves  are  forced  by  winds  which  blow  ove.  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
and  ruffle  it,  sometimes,  during  storms,  causing  it  to  rise 
twenty  to  forty  feet.  dantrerous  to  large  vessels ; 

Tides 
Tin,  .  th.  Tides  Are  -People  living  upon  the  seacoast  are  famil- 

then  slowly  falls  for  the  same  period.     This  rising  anuiai,    fc 
tTer  t  Je  each  day  forms  what  is  '^--,;V Im  «I    M. 

.hen  reeeding,  ebb  «de    ^^e^lg  of  the  earth,  and  by  eertain 
It  mt^l^ls^  l"%"  thought  to  be  eansed  by  some  great 

"'"  "r  of  :iet„on-t:fil  tt  next,  and  this'faet  long  ago  led  peo- 
one  rising  of  "«  """^  »  ,,^  „„„„.     The  full  explanation  of 

hands  and  to  whirl  about.     Each ^^^^""^  ;j\'^  Tso  much  lighter. 

i2::s  tra-urh!rrs,^ar:hry  ^u'l-  fa,t  or%hey 

will  break  apart. 
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The  moon  and  the  earth  whirl  about  in  a  similar  manner,  making 
one  turn  a  month  ;  but  an  the  earth  i»  eighty  times  as  heavy  as  the 
moon,  the  centre  about  which  they  circle  is  close  to  the  earth's  cen- 
tre. It  is,  in  fact,  about  1000  miles  inside  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  Instead  of  clasping  hands,  they  are  held  together  by  the 
invisible  bonds  known  as  gravitation.  See  Page  4.  The  earth 
attracts  the  moon  and  the  moon  attracts  the  earth.  Thus  the  earth 
is  acted  u)  by  two  forces,  —  an  attraction  or  pulling  toward  the 
moon,  and  a  pulling  away  from  the  moon  in  conse<juence  of  the 
circling.  The  pulling  away  is  called  the  centrifugal  force^  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  tendency  of  all  loose  particles  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  to  dy  off. 


The  subject  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  examination  of  Figure  32  A, 
where  NM  represents  the  line  about  which  the  earth  and  moon  circle 
each  month.  The  parallel  lines  between  BG  and  CII  represent  the  moon's 
direct  attraction,  which  does  not  raise  the  water  at  BC,  but  only  causes  it 
to  become  lighter.  NO  and  MH  represent  the  angular  attraction  of  the 
moon,  which  draws  the  water  from  the  points  ^Vand  3/ toward  BC,  caus- 
ing it  to  heap  up  there  in  the 
form  of  a  tide.  Tlie  heaping 
up  of  the  water  at  EF  is  due 
to  the  centrifugal  force,  pro- 
duced by  the  circling  alwut 
MN,  As  the  earth  also  ro- 
tates on  its  axis,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow, 
every  point  on  its  surface  is 
brought  in  succession  under 
the  moon  each  day.  Conse- 
quently every  place  will  have 
two  high  tides  every  twenty-four  hours  and  fifty-tAvo  minutes.  If  the 
earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis,  tliere  would  be  but  two  high  tides  a 
month  at  any  place :  one  when  under  the  moon,  and  one  when  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  that  makes  possible 
two  high  tides  daily. 


Fig.  32  A. 
Diagram  to  illustrate  cause  of  the  tides. 


Spring  and  Neap  Tides.  —  Not  only  does  the  moon  attract  the 
earth,  and  thus  raise  a  tide,  but  the  sun  in  a  feebler  manner, 
owing  to  its  immense  distance,  does  the  same  thing.  When  at  new 
and  at  full  moon,  as  shown  in  Figure  32  B^  the  sun  and  moon  are 
exerting  their  attraction  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  sun's  tide  is 
added  to  the  moon's,  consequently  at  the  points  A  and  B  a  higher 
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tide  than  usual  is  the  result.     This  is  known  as  the  .pring  tide,  and 
may  »)e  cletined  as  the  h.ghest  high  tide. 


rVU.  MO0N 


Fio.  32  n. 
DiiiK«"!»">  t«  illustrate  spring  tides. 

WhPn   IS  in  Fi«nrc  .72  C,  the  moon  is  in  first  or  third  quarter,  and  the 
sun  aid  ml  "at.  consequently  exerting  their  attractiott  at  rtght  angles 
e  tTdll   oducing  p.»ver  of  the  stm  is  subtracted  front  the  moon's,  which 
c^^ns  qui  tly    oes  ttot  raise  as  high  a  tide  as  usual,  as  show.t  at  the  ^in 
!l  ami  B  in  tlte  figure.     This  is  known  as  a  neap  tide,  and  is  the  lowest 
high  tide. 

The  Height  of  the  Tidal  Wave. -The  tidal  wave  is  only  two  or 
three  feet  high  upon  headlands  which  project  into  the  open  ocean, 


HOOK 


NCAPTIDC 


MOON 


SUN 


Fio.  32  C. 
Diafirani  to  illustrate  neap  tide. 

or  on  oceanic  islands  ;  but  it  rises  a  great  deal  ^^^'''^^^Tlon^. 
There  the  wave  is  raised  higher  because  the  space  that  it  occupies 
becomes  narrower  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  In  ---^^  '^'^  ^^ 
waters,  as  in  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tide  reaches  a  height  of  sixty 

feet  or  more.  •  „„a   nut 

The  Importance  of  Tides. -(1)  Tides,  by  sweeping  in  and  out 


p  •  1 
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of  river  mouths,  cleanse  them  by  carrying  the  refuse  matter  so  often 
drained  into  them  out  to  the  open  sea.  (2)  They  are  a  ^reat  aid  to 
navigation,  enabling  Hhips  at  high  tide  to  penetrate  to  a  much  greater 
distance  up  tidal  rivers  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  port  of  London,  England,  which  can  be 
reached  by  large  ships  only  during  flood  tide.  Many  of  the  towns 
sitJiated  on  the  tidal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  ot  Fundy  are  sea- 
ports for  only  a  few  hours  each  day. 

OCKAN    CURKENTS 

Cause  of  Ocean  Currents. — The  winds  which  blow  over  the 
ocean,  forming  waves,  also  drive  the  water  before  them.  You  may 
do  this  in  a  small  way  by  blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  pail  of  water. 
This  starts  a  current,  or  drift,  of  surface  water  in  the  direction  that 
the  air  is  moving.  Where  the  winds  are  steady,  as  in  the  trade 
wind  belts,  or  moderately  steady,  ;is  in  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
there  is  a  permanent  drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevailing 
winds.  These  form  the  great  system  of  ocean  currents  (Fig.  36) 
which  have  such  an  important  influence  on  the  earth. 

The  North  Atlantic  Eddy.  —  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  trade  winds  blow,  tlie  surface  water  drifts  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  trade  winds;  that  is,  toward  the  belt  of  calms 
(Fig.  20).  It  then  drifts  westward,  as  a  great  equatorial  drift, 
until  the  easternmost  extremity  of  South  America  interferes  with  its 
course.  There  the  drift  of  water  is  divided,  a  part  being  turned 
southward,  while  the  greater  portion  proceeds  northwestward. 

The  part  that  flows  northward  is  deflected  toward  the  right  by 
the  effect  of  rotation,  as  the  winds  are  (p.  18);  and  the  part  that 
flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned  to  the  left,  also  by  the  effect 
of  rotation.  Therefore,  the  northern  drift,  instead  of  coming  near 
to  the  mainland  of  North  America,  keeps  turning  to  the  right,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  It  then  passes  southward,  and  finally 
returns  to  the  trade  wind  belt  where  it  started,  having  made  a  com- 
plete circuit  (Figs.  33  and  3G). 

Coming  from  the  equatorial  region,  this  water  is  warm,  and  in  it  live 
countless  millions  of  animals  and  floating  plants.  Among  the  latter, 
one  of  the  most  abundant  is  a  seaweed,  called  Sargasstim,  which  is  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  this  great  eddy.     There  it  has  collected  until  it  now 
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«  .raa«v  »  or  « .Sar«.M«o  "  xea,  huiulmls  of  square  nnle^  n  extent 
forms  a '•  grassy     or  J^arj  L^twen    Spain   ami  the  \Nest 

Since  the  "Sargasso      Sea   '^    I'   ^  'J  j  ,,;,   ^,.,t,  ...yage  of   dis- 

maies,  Cohunbus  was   "^'^'^'^^^^^^^.T'^i^^;    .;„,,,  alarmed  lost  they 

-'^i\-\^::\:^^^^^^^  -  ^-  --^  -^^  ^'-  -" 

not  escaiMj. 

Th.  GuM  Str«.m.-A  portion  of  the  .hid  of  wat.-r  wlAl.  nu.yc, 

Caribbean  Sea  and  then  passes  into  the  (.ult  of  Mtxuo. 


Fia.  33. 
Clearly  it  has  seemetl  «''«'^^"y  ^'^  "''f^^.  ,,„Tvever,  the  boundaries  of  these  great  cur- 
S; ird.,!..  .v..  by  u.l..,  .»  B™»t«»«  »'«■ 

Wa,  deep,  gent,,  a^vin,  eur.ut ;  ^nd  it  .  ^^^  -'XJ,— (J 
by  the  warm  tropical  lands  that  it  grows    \en  Mexico, 

eLrea  the  Caribbean.     AJ-  ...  n,  .un    th^^ 

%7Z^:.  St CiL'Tt'eles  fro.  the  Ou.f  of  Me.ic. 

Lement  i.  much  increased -even  to   onr  l^^^^^^'^Zg^^. 
a»  water  in  a  hose  is  made  to  increase  its  speed  by  passing  throng 
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the  nozzle.     Measure  on  the  map  of  North  America  the  distance 
from  Key  West  to  Havana. 

Being  turned  to  the  right  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
the  Gulf  Stream  soon  leaves  the  American  coast  and  flows  north- 
eastward toward  northern  Europe.  It  broadens  rapidly  and  joins 
forces   with   the  western  part   of    the   great  Atlantic    eddy.      In 


crossing  the 
prevailing 
of  north- 


Fio.  34. 
All  Arctic  whaling  steamer  imprisoned,  off  tlie  coast  of 
Baffin  Land,  in  tlie  floe  ice  whicli  is  being  carried 
southward  in  the  Labrador  current. 


Atlantic,  the  drift  is  pushed  along  by  the 
westerlies,  so  that  it  reaches  the  shores 
ern   Europe,  and   even   enters  the 
Arctic  Ocean.     Some  idea  of  its 
volume  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  it  carries  many  times 
as  much  water  as  all  the  riv- 
ers of  the  world. 
The  Labrador  Current.  — 
^ .  V   %    After  being  cooled, 
some  of  this  water 
settles  to  the  bot- 
fii^t  torn  and  finds  its 

way  back  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  the  slow  drift 
of  cold  water  which  is 
,  forever    moving    along 

the  ocean  bottom  from  the  frigid  zone  toward  the  equator.  But 
much  of  It  returns  at  the  surface,  for  there  is  a  cold  surface  current, 
called  the  Labrador  current,  passing  southward  along  the  northeast- 
ern coast  of  North  America  (Figs.  33,  34,  and  36). 

The  Labrador  current  flows  down  from  among  the  islands  of 
North  America,  past  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  New  England  States  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  Like 
all  ocean  currents  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  turned  toward 
the  right,  that  is,  since  it  flows  southward,  toward  the  west.  This 
causes  it  to  follow  the  coast  very  closely,  keeping  nearer  the  shore 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  does. 

Since  there  are  two  currents  near  together,  a  cold  one  from  the  north, 
and  a  warm  one  from  the  south,  a  vessel  sailing  from  St.  John  or  Halifax 
to  England  must  cross  both.  During  winter  storms  a  ship  often  becomes 
covered  with  snow  and  ice  while  in  the  cold  Labrador  current,  but  loses 
this  coating  soon  after  entering  the  Gull  Stream. 

Where  the  cold  and  warm  currents  come  near  together,  a  dense  fog 
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is  produced.  You  can  doubtless  explain  why  that  is  so.  Sailors  who 
IC  he  Atlantic  have  learned  to  expect  heavy  fo.'s  as  they  pass  near  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  one  of  the  foggiest  regions  in  the  world. 

The  Currents  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  -  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  in  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  36),  the  water  drifts  westward  m  the  bel 
of  calms;  tlien  a  broad,  warm  current  swings  to  the  right  past 
Wn  crossing  the  ocean  toward  Alaska,  as  tiie  Gulf  Stream  crosses 
rXtic  toward  Europe.  This  is  called  the  Japanese  currei.. 
Continuing  to  turn  to  the  right,  this  great  ocean  drift  passes  south- 
ward to  complete  the  vast  eddy. 

A  small  branch  of  the  current  turns  northward  along  tl>e  Alaskan 
coast  There  is  also  a  cold  current  between  the  Japanese  current  and  the 
erst  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the  Labrador  current  in  the  Atlantic. 

We  see  from  what  lias  been  said,  that,  although  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  past  the  Southern  States,  the  northeastern  coast  of 
North  America  and  of  Asia  are  bathed  by  ocean  currents  from  the 
cold  north.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northwestern  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  are  appr,.ached  by  warm  drifts  of  water 

from  the  south.  a  ,,4.1, 

Eddies  of  the  Southern  Oceans. -In  the  South  Pacific  South 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceans,  the  same  causes  have  produced  eddies 
similar  to  that  of  the  North  Pacific ;  but  here  the  earth  s  rotation 
deflects  the  winds  to  the  left,  as  we  know,  and  the  waters  are  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  Some  of  the  water  at  these  eddies  joins 
the  broad  West  Wind  Drift  of  the  distant  southern  ocean ;  but 
much  of  it  turns  northward  until  it  once  more  reaches  the  trade 
wind  belt,  thus  completing  the  eddies  (Fig.  3G). 

Effects  of  Ocean  Currents  in  North  America;  Review.  -Tl'e  cold 
Labrador  current  greatly  affects  the  temperature  uimn  the  land,  for 
winds  blowing  over  it  carry  the  chill  far  inland.  1  his  is  one  of  tht 
reasons  why  the  east  winds  of  our  Eastern  provinces  are  so  cool,  and 
why  the  coast  is  such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

Since  the  Labrador  current  flows  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod  the  water 
north  of  this  promontory  must  be  cooler  than  tl^iat  south  of  ^t;  ^^  *he 
cold  current  leaves  the  Arctic  region,  it  bears  ^^n^h  ^^^  much  sea  ce^hch 
has  been  frozen  during  the  preceding  winters  (Fig.  34)  and  also  gigantic 
icebergs  which  have  broken  off  from  the  Greenland  glaclo^^  ^  ^  "P«' 
this  drifting  ice  that  the  polar  bear  spends  much  of  ^s  time  hunting  for 
seals,  which  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  ice-covered  waters  (iig.  3o). 
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The  icebergs  may  be  carried  southward  one  or  two  thousand  miles 
before  the  air  and  water  melt  them  away  (see  limit  of  icebergs  on  Fig. 
36)  Indeed,  some  icebergs  float  even  as  far  south  as  the  paths  followed 
by  vessels  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  Since  many  bergs  are  larger  than 
the  greatest  building  in  the  world,  collision  with  one  means  shipwreck; 
therefore  sailors  need  to  use  great  caution,  especially  when  the  ship 
is  in  the  fog. 

The  cyclonic  winds  from  the  Gulf  Stream  greatly  temper  the 
climate  of  caster  ■  North  America,  while  at  the  same  time  they  bring 
to  us  much  vainer  gathered  from  over  these  warm  waters. 

The  warm  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  render  the  southern 
part  of  Alaska  far  warmer  than  southern  Labrador,  which  is  farther 


Fig.  35. 
Polar  bear  and  seal  ou  the  floe  ice  of  the  Labrador  current. 

south ;  and  the  prevailing  westerlies  bring  an  abundance  of  vapor 
to  the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  from  California  to  Alaska.  Where 
these  winds  blow,  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  rain  heavy ;  but  the 
summers  are  cool  and  pleasant,  because  the  ocean  water,  though 
warm,  does  not  become  greatly  heated.  Notice  on  a  globe  that 
southern  British  Columbia.  %yith  its  pleasant  climate,  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  equator  as  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  the 
shores  of  which  are  bathed  by  the  cold  L.-ibrador  current. 

Effects  on  Other  Regions.— The  Gulf  Stream  drift  is  of  special 
benefit  to  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  estimated  that  its  waters 
carry  one-half  as  much  heat  into  the  Arctic  as  reaches  it  from  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun.  When  Nansen  started  on  his  famous  jour- 
ney toward  the  north  pole,  he  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  this 
current.  Thus,  since  its  warm  water  keeps  that  part  of  the  Arctic 
free  from  ice  in  summer,  he  was  able  to  proceed  much  farther  than 
he  otherwise  could  have  gone.  Owing  to  this  warmth,  Russia  is 
able  to  have  a  harbor  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic.  Name  it. 
Westerly  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over  this  drift,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  great  civilized  nations  of  northern  Europe,  notably  our  own 
mother-country. 

Notice  on  a  map  how  many  large  cities  are  in  that  part  of  north- 
ern Europe  which  is  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as  desolate 
Labrador.  What  a  striking  contrast  these  nations  present  to  the 
scattered  savages  of  the  latter  dreary  country,  whose  winds  come 
either  from  vhe  land  or  over  cold  ocean  water. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  North  America  from  France  and 
England  they  expected  to  find  in  the  New  World  a  climate  like  their 
own  in  the  same  latitude.  They  were  unprepared  for  the  severe 
winters  which  they  actually  found,  and  thus  the  first  settlements  on 
the  Canadian  and  New  England  coasts  were  failures. 

Besides  thus  influencing  so  jiiuch  of  the  earth,  the  Gulf  Stream,  like 
other  warm  currents,  has  helped  to  form  a  great  number  of  islands. 
Where  warm  ciu-reuts  flow,  the  water  is  often  warm  enough  for  corals  to 
live;  and,  since  the  moving  water  brings  to  them  an  abundance  of  tiny 
animals  for  food,  colonies  of  corals  flourish,  and  their  sk(;lptons  gradually 
form  reefs.  In  this  way  the  southern  half  of  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Bermudas,  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  were  built. 

The  cold  current  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia  affects  that 
region  much  as  the  Labrador  current  affects  northeastern  North 
America.  Its  winds  chill  the  Siberian  coast,  and  cause  the  harbors, 
like  that  of  Vladivostok,  to  be  icebound  in  winter.  This  explains 
the  efforts  made  by  Russia  to  hold  the  Chinese  harbor  at  Port 
Arthur,  south  of  Korea  —  that  her  commerce  and  warships  might 
not  be  shut  up  in  winter. 


DisTiirnrTiox  of  Temperature 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  farther  north  we  travel  from  the 
equator,  the  colder  it  grows  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  If  the  earth  were  made  of  one  solid,  level  substance,  like 
glass,  the  temperature  would  gradually  decrease  from  the  equator  to 
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u  1«»  Then  all  points  the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  as 
'«Jl^fth;TiSrcofcancer,  or  all  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  for  instance, 
would  have  the  same  temperature. 


Fig.  37. 

\vi.,r  i«  it  colder  In  the  interior  than  on  the 
bothernml  chart  of  Canada  t"';;''^""*:^,  „„^ '/o    Can  yon  notice  any  influence  of  moun- 
east  *oa  t  ?    Wl»y  so  warm  on  the  w  est  coasi      v^      j 

Tut  «  have  seen  that  there  «e  ---'/-7  ^^tllrlor 
v.-ith  this  regular  decrease  iu  ^^'''l^l^'-^,  '!;7irthr„lh  m  the 
example,  (1)  high  .nouuUins  '^^^l^^^^^ZT.' Z^^^^^^  "- 
torrid  zone;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  plateaus  may 

lowlands  fa"  north  of  them. 


■  fl  if  the  Rn<'1«y  Monntama.    Why 

Isothermal  chart  of  ..nada  for  .Tuly.    ^"t;^-' the  ;;;fl;';'^'"       .^^  ^^^,^  the  isotherms  hend 
is  it  fooler  on  the  west  .'oast  than  on  tlu  east 
southward  fnm.  tlie  Maokenzic  to  Outano  . 

Belles  that,  (2)  land  warms  ""^  -cjs  much  .m,re  rapldjy  than 
water  (p.  32),  so  that  land  becomes  1'°  '  "  — \;,  ,„,,»,  tto 
winter  than  the  ocean.     Thus,  in  ManUoha,  far  from 
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average  temperature  in  January  is  ImjIow  zero,  while  in  July  it  is 
about  65'  (Figs.  37  and  38).  In  Halifax,  on  the  coast,  the  average 
in  January  is  about  20°,  and  in  July  not  quite  70°.  On  the  west 
coast,  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  winds  are  blowing  from  the 
ocean,  the  average  temperature  for  January  is  35°,  and  for  July  60°. 

At  Key  West,  Florida,  wiiich  is  surrounded  by  water,  the  average 
temperature  in  January  is  about  70°,  and  in  July  about  85°.  Where 
the  temperature  changes  so  little,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  equable. 

The  winds  (3)  greatly  influence  the  temperature.  Where  they 
blow  from  the  ocean,  they  cause  an  equable  climate,  as  in  British 
Columbia,  near  Victoria ;  but  where  they  blow  from  the  land,  they 
are  cool  or  cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer.  This  is  true  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  where  most  of  the  winds  blow  from  the  land, 
though  some  of  the  damp  winds  come  from  the  ocean. 

Another  cause  (4)  for  different  temperatures  at  places  equally 
distant  from  the  equator  is  found  in  the  ocean  currents.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  warms  the  air,  while  the  Lab- 
rador current  cools  it,  and  thus  by  winds  from  these  waters  the 
temperature  is  affected  over  a  very  wide  area. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  draw  a  line  across  the  continent,  connect- 
ing several  points  that  have  the  same  average  temperature  during 
any  one  month,  or  during  the  entire  year,  it  would  need  to  be  a  very 
crooked  one,  with  some  parts  reaching  much  farther  north  than 
others.  Such  lines  tell  so  much  about  temperature  in  so  little  space 
that  it  is  the  custom  to  make  maps  to  show  them,  as  in  Figures  37 
and  38.  Since  the  lines  connect  the  places  having  the  same  tem- 
perature, they  are  called  isothermal  lines  or  isotherms.  (The  first 
part  of  the  word  means  equal,  and  the  latter  part  heat.}  A  map  or 
cliart  showing  the  isotherms  is  called  an  isothermal  chart  (Figs.  37 
and  38).  Trace  several  of  the  isotherms  across  Canada,  and  explain 
why  they  bend  as  they  do. 

Note  that  on  the  western  coast  the  isotherms  extend  northward 
and  southward  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  since  the  prevailing 
westerlies  bring  to  the  land  the  nearly  uniform  temperature  of  the 
Pacific.  Thera  is  only  about  20°  difference  between  winter  and  sum? 
mer  temperatures  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  But  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  the  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  is  much  more  marked,  because,  while  some  of  tlie  winds 
are  from  the  ocean,  still  more  are  from  the  land,  which  is  cold  in 
winter  and  warm  in  summer. 
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V     ...  'W  and  40  show  similar  isotherms  for  the  world.    Ob- 

Xw  thl  bend  t^^^^^^  the  equator  where  they  cross  mountam 
serve  how  these  uenu  w  n  ^^^^^^   j^^^^  ^j^^ 

are  close  together  ^tticy  1  Araericai.  side  the  currents  ap- 

toward  the  «^;\';;'trou?the  north  hearing  Arctic  cold,  the  other 
proaeli  each  othe.,  one  irom  temi^rature  contrasts  he- 

from  the  warm  south.     This  causes  fcreat        l  ^^^ 

t„e„  the  northern  and  -uthem  e,.asU       ^^th  Am  ^^^^^^_  ^^^^^ 

European  side  one  part  "'  *';  "^^rms  f ar  northward.     The  re- 
the  temperature  and  '^"dmS  '^  -o^^^  ^,,^„  ,^^  ,    i„„ 

TtothirrerrsuX^""  -  temperature  an^,  -a,  the 
iSierms  southward.     Thus  the  isotherms  are  spread  apa.t. 

I  r;,7»«  _  m  Of  what  iinwrtance  are  the 
RKViKW  (iuEST.oNS.-nWs  ond  ^' f  ^  ^f^^"  (,)  What  causes  it? 
waves?     (2)  How  often  does  \1-  *f^ J  ^J^^X  hek,  toSn-oduce  ocean  currents. 
Ocean  Current..  -  (4)  ^^^^'^"V^r.'X  At  antic     («)  Trace  the  drift  which 

(.-i)  DescrilH.  the  drift  of  t'-^P'^^;;  ^f  "^^  Eurot^^^^^^^^^^  0)  ^^^'^^'^^^  ^''^  «"" 

ises  outside  of  the  ^-t  lnd.es  to     e  t  r  -  ,«       U  ^.^^^^^  .^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^^ 

Stream.    (8)  I>e«cril.e  the  Labrador  c.r.ent     (J J  ^^  ^^^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^    ^     ^^j^ 

Pacific.     (10)  What  coasts  ">«"  V""*^^  .^  I'^.^tu  ^"^^^^^  (^-^  ^"  ^''"'  ^^y' 

c.rre..ts?  (U)  T^^l  ^^^V  ort'. nc  V  arWlTi..flue^  has  it  in  North 
U  the  Labrador  current  o  ""P«'*'^""\;  .,' \\''nese  current?  (15)  Tell  about 
America?     (14)  ^hat  is  the  .nfl..euce  of  the^^^^^^^^^^^^  3,^ 

the  i..fluence  of  the  Gulf  Strea...  on  ^  -^^  -j^^^^''^^;^  ^f  ^e  cold  current  flowing 
the  building  of  coral  islands.     (ISj)  >>  Hat  is 

those  for  the  world. 

S,.oo„r.o...-(1)  n  yo,u.  „o,„e  .,  u,»,.  ''«  -:-\«:trlfw"wee: 
the  height  ...a  . he  ''^^  °«^f  ^™g  •;„„,,,„,,  .[^.d  money  near  you,  home  to 

-raS:tir?)\vh^:;::::-riorr.«ru™idra,,aiagi,,.ooae 
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another  in  dence  fogs?  (fl)  How  do  they  try  to  avoid  colHuions  with  icebergs? 
(7)  I^arn  more  about  Nansen's  voyage.  (8)  Which  of  the  isothermal  lines  on 
Figures  3fl  and  40  is  nearest  to  your  home?  (9)  What  isotherm  runs  near  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Edmonton?  Near  Toronto  and  Calgary?  Through  sou^^^hern 
Ontario  and  northern  British  Columbia?  (10)  What  isotherm  extendn  through 
southern  Ontario  and  Alberta?  (11)  How  about  the  distance  of  these  points 
from  the  equator?  (12)  Does  the  presence  of  a  warm  or  cold  current  near  a 
country  necessarily  greatly  affect  the  climate  of  that  country?  (13)  I^ocate  the 
cold  ocean  currents  of  the  world;  tht  "arm  currents.  (14)  Estimate  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  the  great  edd^  in  the  North  Pacific.  (15)  How  does  Fig- 
ure ;W  show  the  effect  of  the  cold  current  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Russia  ? 
(Ifl)  Why  are  the  isotherms  so  much  more  nearly  paralle!  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere than  in  the  northern?  (Figs.  39  and  40.)  (17)  Only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  earth's  surface  rises  above  the  water.  What  might  be  some  of  tht;  rffects 
if  the  quantity  of  land  were  greatly  increased  ?    Jf  it  were  greatly  decreased  ? 


FiQ.  41. 
An  African  negro  girl. 


V.    TEOPLES 

Divisions  of  Mankind.— ^i  an* 

like  plants  and  animals,  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  influenced    by   his   sur- 
roundings,  w  they  are,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  lias  developed 
differently  in  the  various  lands 
of  the  earth.     Concerning   the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  its 
divisions,  people  hold  different 
views;  but  mankind  in  general 
may  be  divided  into  four  great 

groups. 

Ethiopian  H.  —  Altogether 

An  African  negru..«.  there   are   about  one  and  one- 

h.U  bmion  h^an  J...g»  upon  the  earth    o.t^^^^^^^^^^ 

M.,«,ne.  the  -^^^^^\t;"tmli^  ^^    ""n.'--    al^'Ut 

negroes    (tigs.    -41    »"<!    4-;,    oi  /  ^.^^ 

one  hundred   and   seventy-five  mil-  -^r*.v,faK». 

lion.     This  is  often  called  the  black 

race.     There  are  many  subdivisions 

of    this    group,    but    they    are    all 

characterized   by  a   deep  brown   or 

black  skin,  short,  black,  woolly  hair, 

broad,    flat    noses,    and    prominent 

cheek  bones. 

The  home  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara  desert 
(Fig.  45),  though  many  have  been 
transported  to  other  lands  as  slaves, 
and  have  there  mingled  more  -^r  less 
with  the  other  races.  In  their 
original  home  the  neg>.-es  are  sav- 
ages, or  barbarians  of  low  type. 


Fig.  4a. 
A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
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The  native  VnHtialiiiiis  (^i^.  '2),  the  PapuanB  f  New  Guinea,  the 
Negritos  of  th<  ruil  "li'  <  ,  md  i  iie  blacks  on  some  other  islands  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ; "^jemiilu  t!»e  mgroes  most  closely,  though  differing  from 
them  ill  si)n>e  iii-portant  v  j..  cts.  They  are  shorter,  for  example;  their 
hair  is  less  woolly,  their  lu  ne    straighter,  and  their  lips  less  thick. 

American  Indiann  — A  sccoiul  great  division  of  the  human  race 
is  that  of  the  Anieritan  huliing,  often  called  the  red  race  (pp.  85- 

87).      It    is   the   snmllest   of   the   four  groups,   numbering  about 

twenty-two  iii-l!i.)ii.     Tlirst    people,  who  in  some  respei  ts  reseinblr 

the  Mongt»lians,  were  in 
possession  of  both  North 
and  South  America  when 
Columbus  discovered 
America.  They  a?  •  dis- 
tinguished by  a  '  <)p|>er- 
colored  skii:  prominent 
cheek  bones  black  •  yes, 
and  lotig,  (larse,  black 
hair  (Fig.  T.")). 

Mongoliana.  -  The  third 
division,  the  Monf/oli'iii  or 
yelhno  race,  numbering 
about  five  liuadred  and 
forty  million,  .ire  typjtiilly 
Asiatic  peopUs  th*  grt-iiter 
uur  iber  '>oiii 
Ai^ui  and  lie 
Pacific  (Fig. 
The  Mo 
calb  rtprest 
'■   hiii  ise    anti 

( Figs.  43  and  347),  have  ;i  yellovvi  h,  or  ii;  sop     cawes  ev«i 

skin,  promineiit  cheek  bones,  small    'bli<ivu    e\  -iuuU  ;. 

long,  coarse,  black  hair.     In  places,   is     n  the 

the   Mongolians   are   uncivilized  :    but  ih-  '^i 

classed  as  civilized  peopU'    althougii  the 

differs  from  that  of  the  white  race. 

Caiicasians.  —  iJy  far  tlie  largest  and  most  i  ivilized  of  the  four 

divisi(Mis  of  mankind  is  the  ivhite    "•     'aucuj<ian  race,  which  numbers 

ybout  seven  hundred  and  seventy       lion.     Their  original  home  is 
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F     .  43. 
Japanese  ladies. 
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«.  t  knon  „      With  tl.e  dawn  .f  lastory  the  white  peopl-s  of  Kuropc 
n.tknoT  n.     >^  eivilixution  had  '.egun  io  aevelop  m 

:;:^r:;:a::  ;rA.a  ..a  .10,..  u.  ..res  o. ..  >!«„.«.. 

"^^^2  tor  ^.  .us  r...ns  the  Ca    ^^^^- iJ^l^^  f -l!^:;: t;; 

.   ,w.l™    (WO  main  \     nches  are  i  cognized:    J)  tl..    mir  i%iib 

a-:Kl9       w°th  florid  ,    .uplexion,  U,!.t  Uo„,„  H„xo„  ..red  ..  . 

Uue  o>' grav  o,e»,  and  height  above  the  ave,ag>      ii>  the  da.k       ,e 


AgToiM    'f  India;    iita 


Fio.  44. 
.iu,,  who  belong  to  the  ,lark  f  ,e  of  Caucasians. 


CFig.  44),  wUh  fair  skin,  dark  hrown  and  hu   ^;^^;;^- Xlprl^ 

U,  and  black  eyes.     In  ^e^l^V^^-^^t    i^J^l^i^,  ^-  ^ark 
ing,  and  ima.  native,  though  the  fan  tjpe 

type  more  em .  1-  •„.  fi,««,>  four  ffveat  divisions 

'Distribution  of  Races.      For  ^««^  '-^^%     ^^.//^^^f.es  until  there 
of  the  human  race  h  ne  been  changing  within  the-seW  ^ 
,,e  now  many  subdivisions  of  each  group.     By  wai  ^^ 

,ey  have   ene^^  ^^1—^ ^h^::!  ^^^ 

some  extent.     But  the  K.iaers  ai«  .^^^  ^^ 

the  .se  of  ship,  ^"  -P'°-«,;:»t  „rml     ivanced  than  the 
rapidity  never  sets    before.     Also,  hcing  mui 
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Others,  the  white  races  have  readily  conquered  the  weaker  people 
and  taken  their  lands  from  them.  They  now  dominate  the  vvorld 
(Vis  45),  the  only  division  that  has  held  out  against  them  being 
the  Mongolians,  whose  very  numbers  have  in  large  measure  served 

to  protect  them.  r      i-  • 

Distribution  of  Religion.  —  Every  race  has  some  form  of  religion, 
Among  savages  it  is  little  more  than  superstition.     They  are  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  which  they  do  not  understand.     They  seek  a 
cause,  and,  seeing  none,  are  led  to  believe  in  spirits  which  they  try 
to   comprehend.      Some   they   suppose    to  be   evil, 
others  good.     Believing  that  these  spirits  have  great 
influence  over  their  lives,  they  try  to  win  favor  with 
them  by  offering  sacrifices  and  worahipping  them. 

Such  religion,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  takes  many 
forms.    Some  races,  as  the  negroes,  believe  in  witchcraft ; 
and  among  them  the  witch  doctor  is  sometimes  more 
powerful  than  the  ruler  himself.     To  ward  oft  evil  influ- 
ences charms  are  worn,  gross  rites  are  observed,  and  im- 
ages or  objects,  called  fetishes  (Fig.  46),  are  worshipped 
because  they  are  believed  to  possess  magic  power.   Among 
these  objects  are  included  tire,  the  sun,  the  earthquake, 
and  many  animals.     So  far  as  the  idea  of  God  is  con- 
cerned, if  these  people  have  any  conception  of  Him,  it 
is  of  the  crudest  kind.     The  negroes,  the  Indians,  the 
Eskimos,  and  even  our  own  ancestors  a  few  thousand 
years  ago,  had  little  more  than  this  form  of  religion. 

AH  people  with  such  views  as  the  preceding  are 
called  heathem,  and  are  often  said  to  have  no  religion 
at  all.  From  our  point  of  view  they  have  no  true 
religion ;  but  they  have  something  akin  to  it.  ,  r 

Among  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  races  there  are  forms  of 
belief  in  which  the  conception  of  Cxod  is  higher,  and  the  idea  of 
future  reward  and  punishment  is  taught.     Of  these  rehgions  five 

call  for  special  mention.  ^  n-  v,   i  ;« 

Buddhism,  followed  especially  in  eastern  Asia  was  established  in 
India  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ  as  a  result 
of  the  work  and  teachings  of  Buddha  (Fig.  40-  But  there  are 
many  differences  in  the  religious  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Asiatic 
people,  and  in  consequence  there  are  many  sects.  Brahmmt^m  s 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  belief,  being  especially  followed  in 


Fio.  46. 

A  fetish  from 
Africa. 
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India.  It  would  be  difficult  correctly  to  describe  the  religions  of 
the  Asiatic  people  in  a  few  words ;  but  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
idols,  is  prevalent  among  them.  Ancestor  worship  is  common  in 
China;  and  the  doctrine  of  caste,  in  India,  — that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
class  distinction.     Both  of  tliese  doctrines,  which  are  a  part  of  their 

religion,    are    opposed    to 
progress,  as  Ave  shall  see. 
The     Jewish     religion, 
still  followed  by  many,  up- 
holds the  worship  of  one 
righteous  God,  as  taught 
in     the     Old     Testament. 
From  this,  two  other  re- 
ligions    have     developed, 
Mohammedanism  and  Chris- 
tianittf.     The  prophet  Mo- 
hanmied    lived   about   six 
centuries  after  Christ,  and 
the    Koran    contains    his 
teachings.    ^lohammedans 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
This     religion     has    been 
spread  by  the  sword  with 
wonderful   rapidity,   espe- 
cially   among    the     semi- 
civilized    people    of    Asia 
and  Africa.     Many  of  its 
followers  became  fanatics  who,  believing  that  they  thus  obtained 
future  happiness,  willingly  died  if  they  could  die  killing  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  Cliristian  religion,  tlie  common  belief  in  America  and  most 
of  Europe,  has  spread  slowly,  but  it  now  numbers  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  followers.  Its  s\iccess,  however,  must  not 
be  measured  by  numbers  alone  ;  for  Christians  make  up  most  of 
the  really  civilized  people  of  the  world.  It  is  no  accident  that 
this  is  so,  for  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
making  civilization  possible. 

Religious  belief  has  had  much  to  do  with  inventions  and  the 
growth  of  industry.  The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  long  opposed 
new  inventions   because   tlieir   ancestor  worship   cultivated   undue 


Fio.  47. 
A  statue,  or  idol,  of  Buddha  in  India. 
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reverence  for  past  customs ;  also  they  have  been  unwi  ling  to  dig 
ato  the  ground,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  evil  spints  that  are  sup- 
posed to  dwell  there.  Partly  for  such  reasons  our  study  of  geogi-a- 
phy  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Christian  countries ;  for  there  we  fina 
Ihe  most  varied  and  extensive  uses  of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man. 

Krv.KW  Questions. -(1)  Tell  about  the  Ethiopians;  tl.eir  characteristics 
S^^^'l)^^  tL\a.e  for  .^  An>™,.  InOians      ^  Mongoh^B- 

g  s;r=.iiSwt;~^ir  t?rf  :^r.cts^c.t^^^^ 

iluddlluandBrahniinism;  Jewish  religion ;  MohamnH-damsm;  Chnst.amty. 

Sr.rFSTiON".  -  (1)  What  members  of  the  divisions  of  m^nkuid- other  than 

»n.GESTu^.>^*.      yj  .  ,  i     u  «j ')     /-oA  VV'hat.  different  national- 

.hites-have  you  seen  in  your  own  "^S^/^.orhood       (J)  \V  hat     ttere^^^      ^^^^^ 

ities  of  whitest     (3)  Find  pictures  »»"«*f  "f,  ^~.  to      us  rale  the  various 
m  Help  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures  for  the  school,  to  »l'"«"«^«  p.    , 

o  m    of  shelter  and  clothing.     Also  find  such  pictures  "'  ^h-  b-k  Jo)^^^ 
some  one  who  has  si^cimeus  of  primitive  ""P  '''"^"^J' ^.^'fj^^^h  eh  ravage 
and  examine  them.     (0)  Find  out  something  about  the  ^^ays  in  Avn.c  k 

races  ornament  their  clothing  and  person. 
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I.    PHYSIOGRAPHY   OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
A  General  View  of  the  Continent.  -  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 


HorthPtih 


which   we    are    now   living, 
what  kind  of  a  picture  would 
we     see?      We    would    see 
North   and   South   America, 
two  immense  blocks  of  land 
connected    by    the     narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Da- 
rien,  much  the  same  as  they 
appear   in   Figure   48.     Ob- 
serve   in   this    picture    that 
North   America   has    a    dis- 
tinctly triangular  shape.     As 
we    look    more    closely    we 
will  notice  three  great  high- 
lands bordering  the  west,  the 
southeast,  and  the  northeast 

3«r»u  ««-"....•• -  sides     of     the     continents. 

These  ar*  kiKmn  »  the  Rocky  or  Cordilleran.  Appalachian  and 
'^Z:Z.  plateaus.  We  may  aW.  observe  tl.t  the  ...angle^^^ 
broken  on  the  »o«theaster«  and  northeastern  sides  by  two  great 
^IT  of  the   Ati^uc,   that   of  the  Gulf  of   Mexxco  and  that  of 

Hudson  Bay. 

SB 
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Looking  at  the  great  solid  mass  of  the  North  American  continent, 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  grown  to  its  present  shape  and 
size  from  what  in  the  long     ^  -..__  | 

ago  were  simply  three  dus- 
ters of  islands  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide 
seas.  Let  us  try  to  picture 
the  history  of  this  growth. 

The  Growth  of  the  Con- 
^eijt. — There  are  about 
one  hundred  million  per- 
sons in  North  America  at 
the  present  time,  although 
a  century  ago  there  were 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  that 
number.    This  wonderful  ^•"-  *^- 

growth    has    been  largely  ^he  beginnings  of  ti.e  North  American  continent. 

due  to  the  useful  aid  valuable  mineral  products  of  the  earth;  to  the 
soil  and  cliiiiute  which  have  allowed  many  different  kinds  of  plants 

and   animals    to    thrive; 
and  to  the  rivers,  water- 
falls, lakes,  and  harbors 
which  have  made  manufac- 
turing and  shipping  easy. 
As   it  takes   time   to 
build  a  house,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  boards  from  trees, 
the  nails  from  iron  ore, 
and  the  bricks  from  clay, 
so  it  takes  time  for  the 
formation  of  minerals  and 
rocks  and  for  the  building 
of  a  continent.     In  fact, 
millions  of  years  have  been 
required  for  that  work. 
Fio.  50.  The  story,  telling  how 

The  development  of  the  North  American  continent.         JiJnrth  America  waS  made, 

is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  has  been  discovered  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  rocks  ;  and  although  there  are  many  questions  that  no  man  is 
yet  able  to  answer,  we  are  prepared  to  tell  a  part  of  the  story. 
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At  one  time  the  eartl.  ^e.  probably  »  «b.^-l  ot  P^^™  f" 'J° 
sun-  but  m  time  the  outsiae  cooled  to  a  cru.t  of  «ol,d  rock.  The 
tnterior  sau  heated,  continued  to  shrink  and  grovv  smaller,  as  most 
suttani^es  do  when  cooling.  This  caused  the  solid  crust  to  settle 
an?'vrinkle  much  as  the  skin  of  an  apple  does  when  the  f  ru.t  .s  dry- 
■1  Wat  collecting  in  the  depressio:  s  formed  the  oceans,  whde 
Sween  them,  where  the  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  was  greate  t, 
^rappe^d  above  the  sea  level.     Thus  North  An,er,ca  and  the 

other  continents  were  born.  ,„  l.rpak 

In  its  babyhood,  when  the  folds  of  the  earth  s  crust  began  to  break 
throurfT  the  surface  of  the  waters,  they  did  not  apjiear  as  we  now 
b  hoirthe™,in  the  form  of  a  great  united  land,  but  as  groups  o 
islands  of  various  sizes,  the  greater  mass  occupying  the  region  about 
Hudson   ily  (Kig.  49).     If  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  o 
ieZ^h  of  our  continent  are  correct,  what  does  Figure  49  mean 
t  m^rthat  about  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  P-nt  conune 
the  beeinnin<r  of   that  continent  made  its  appearance.     Along  the 
Unes  wh    e  no,v  lie  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  west  and  the  Appa- 
Sals   of  the   east,  stretches  of  islands  alone  showed  where    1^ 
nTesent  great  plateaus  were  to  be  placed.    Figure  49  also  shows  tba 
LTat'distait  day  the  great  plains  e-closed  by  the    ln.e  g^^^^ 
mountain  svstems  were  still  below  the  waters,  and  that  the  continent, 
Thoug    bu  ve  riucomplete,  had  laid  down  its  great  »"*  -,.     ^rom 
thU  time  for^vard  growth  was  steadily  increasing.       ihe  origina 
IrlpT  islands  rofe  higher  and  higher  from  "-  -'-^wtca 
forward  their  shores  so  as  to  win  more  and  more  »«  ''«  *»'°"" 
bottoms  and  convert  them  to  dry  land.     Where  was   he  Gulf  fetreain 
„U  to  t  mc'    h  it  not  possible  that  it  swept  np  what  we  now  call 
i   Mis  Usipp    Valley,  carrying  its   heated  waters  to  the  Arc  ic 
Ocei        the' north?     If  this  were  the  case,  is  it  any  -."''-  "^^ 
immense  quantities  of   limestone   rocks  are  now  found  along  this 

""lime  pas-a,  the  continents  took  on  more  closely  the  form  of 
Fiire  50  Here  the  Lauren.ian  and  Appalachian  plateaus  by  blend- 
h^  with  each  other  formed  many  of  the  features  now  peculiar  to 
eler  and  northern  America.  The  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  became 
wT<  er  Ind  longer,  but  was  still  separated  from  the  eastern  mas,  by  a 
long  and  shallow  sea.  The  continent  continued  to  increase  m  size 
the  divid  ng  waters  changed  to  shallow  lake,  separated  by  grea 
trebles  of'marshy  lands;  these  lakes  finally  vanished,  the  southern 
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Fio.  51. 


-ar.s-K«K.^»^-"° 


,,.    •    •     :  V.ill.>v  was  built  u-    ,ind  the  continent  stood 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  \  allc)  was  duu      , 
out  much  the  saine  as  It  does  tcMlay.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^ 

finally  into  dry  land.  When — -— r- 

the  land  first  appeared 
above  the  waters,  it  was  low. 
Indeed,  much  of  it  that  has 
since  been  raised  into  great 
plateaus  and  mountain 
chains  was  then  in  the 
condition  of  broad  plains. 

As    the    climate    of    this 

period    was    made    very 

moist  by  an  abundance  of 

rainfall,  extensive  swamps 

covering  all  the  low-lying  vegetation  related  to 

grounds   were   filled  with  a  dense  mass   o         g 

fl.e  ferns  and  rushes  that  ^J-^!     Y^J',;^;*  ,;\„,p  water,  thus 
When  the  plants  died,  they  fell  into  the   ^^^      P  ^ 

uuvUingawoody  matting  ^^^^ :::^^ ^^.^^  filled  the 

swamp.     Were   this  vegetation   dug 
up  from  the  swamp  bottom  and  dried, 
it  would  have  made  fairly  good  fuel. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  the  custom  m  Ire- 
land and   other   cool,  moist  lands  to 
remove  material  of  this  nature  from 
the  bogs  and  dry  it,  lorming  peat,  a 
fuel    used    f(U-   co,.king  and    heating 
purposes  in  many  homes. 

As  the  .-rust  of  the  earth  shrunk 
and  wrinkled,  the  land  was  conse- 
quently   ra=s.d   and   lowered.     Iwen 

to-day  the  land  is  slowly  moving  in  «<'-  i;;^--^::  J^^ IS 

,,e  lie  tHng  when  tl.  co,.^^^^^ 

tins  raising  and  l-w.-nng  ot  ^";;'''^  ^  g^„t  beneath  the 

rrt  ^h-CU  which  have  .inca  Wen  h,u..e,.ed  u.to  r^V. 


R„,.k  .■ontaining  a  fossil  fer..  >vl.i.l. 
jrrew  in  tl.e  swamps  of  tl.o  coal 
j)erio<l. 
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After  another  long  period,  the  sea  bottom  again  came  above  the 
waters,  and  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  swamps  returned,  but  this 
time  the  plants  grew  with  their  roots  in  the  ocean  mud  which  had 
buried  the  earlier  swamp.  After  many  more  years  the  plains  sank 
again,  and  the  swamp  vegetation  was  covered  as  before.  This  hap- 
pened in  some  districts  many  times,  one  series  of  vegetation,  soil,  and 
rock  being  followed  by  another  until  many  such 
layers  were  formed  (Fig.  63). 

The  woody  material  that  gathered  in  the 
swamps  grew  to  be  scores  of  feet  in  thickness,  but 
on  being  covered  up  it  was  pressed  more  tightly 
together.  As  the  number  of  layers  increased, 
causing  the  pressure  to  become  very  great,  the 
stored-up  vegetation  slowly  changed  to  coal,  mak- 
ing beds  that  are  often  from  six  to  a  dozen  feet  in 
thickness. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  coal.  Some  of  the 
poorer  coals,  known  as  lignite,  are  little  better  than 
peat  beds.  OtLnr  coal,  called  anthracite,  formed  espe- 
cially in  portions  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  changed  so 
greatly  that  it  is  as  hard  as  some  ro  .,  and  is  known 
as  hard  coal.  Most  of  the  coal  mint-  although  quite 
like  a  mineral,  and  harder  than  lignii. ,  is  not  so  hard 
as  anthracite.  This  is  called  soft  or  bituminous  coal, 
and  is  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Central  States,  and 
in  pai'ts  of  western  Canada. 

All  this  time,  and  at  other  periods  during  the 
upbuilding  of  our  continent,  iron,  copper,  gold, 
silver,  building-stone,  and  other  materials  needed  now  every  day, 
were  also  being  slowly  formed  and  preserved  in  the  rocks,  but  we 
cannot  now  tell  their  story. 

The  Plateaus  and  the  Mountains.  — During  the  millions  of  years 
that  the  continent  was  growing  to  its  present  form  there  wtre 
rising  in  the  northeast,  east,  and  west,  mountain  systems  and  sur- 
rounding plateaus  that  were  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  our 
climate,  and  thurerore  upon  our  crops,  our  animals,  and  ourselves. 
After  the  coal  period  had  drawn  to  a  close,  the  period  of  plateau- 
making  and  mountain -building  began,  and  resulted  in  the  elevation 
of  the  Appalachian  highlands,  and  afterward  in  the  rearing  of  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Cordilleras  or  Rockies.     The  Laurentian  plateau 
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™  „i«d  .imct  in  the  UbyhcKxl  of  'he-—  J™  tS 
„„  doubt, .«.  »»  hugs  and  a.  "'«'■'«  ^  ,Te  CwrUe.un,™e"  ->* 

Te W  to'  build  up  the  plain,  to  the  -»  -"l;™  t„„.    ;,,  .„,^„t 

^he  Appalachians,  too.  are  -'l^^^",^^^  u.ough  the, 

these  mountains  are  neither  very  h.gh  nor  ve  J  .  gg  ^^^     .j,,_^ 

have  some  peaks  .hich  "-^ '"^^  *::,  ^  t  feee  great  systems, 
western  mountains,  bemg  the  y-*""'  »'  ^.^^^^   three  mile. 

,„  tas  worn,  are  more  -8f  «Y;f,X:,^r  the  Ap,«lachians  is  a 
and  more  above  the  sea  evel.     At  the  tase  U  ^^^  .^  ^^^,^ 

■;^-:l^t::^rg^t;i:°h::^  .herei  the  Cordmeras 

tower  above  a  broad  plateau  which     

i8  itself  more  than  a  mile  in  height, 
or  as  high  as  the  mountain  peaks 
of  the  eastern  highlands. 

There  is  one  mountain  system 
connected  with  our  continent  which 
is  yet  so  new  and  so  imperfectly 
elevated  that  it  gives  rise  to  many 
groups  of  islands,  which  we  have 
Called  the  West  Indies.  These 
islands  are  really  the  highest  parts 
of  a  fourth  mountain  chain.     1  Hey 

seem  to  be  separated  °»Jy  ^«^^";%^^,  ^^  ^^t  rise  high  enough  to 
the  foundations  upon  w^ich  they  rest  do  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

^   reach  above  the  water  (Hg.  ^^i,  Jl   ol  of  the  mountains  them- 
tinuous  growth,  lead  to  the  rearing  not  only  i^^ttoms- 

selves,  but  also  of  the  broad  ^J^^^^  ^^^  ^l  gone  on  in  the  older 
thus  repeating  the  process  of  growth  whicn  na   g 

has  already  been  ^^^^^  Z:^^^^^  --'-■'• 
tinent,  as  indeed  of  all  t^e  i'*"'-^^  Ivplooment  of  mountain  systems, 
has  been  brought  about  ^Y  "^^^^^^^^^^  ,i,her  in  the  form  of 
the  continents  being  brought  ^^  «  ^^^^^"^^^^  ....a  as  the  ridges 
sharp  ridges  or  of  broad  plateaus,  which  grow    p 


Fio.  5i. 


A  small  picture  of  the  West  Indian  region 
r  would  api«ar  if  the  ocean  water 
we  e  removed  Notice  that  the  islanJs 
7eYt  on  a  lofty  ridge  rising  from  the 
ocean  bottom. 
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arise.  Our  study  of  the  great  elevations  of  land  has  prepared  the 
way  for  an  account  of  tlie  greater  troughs  or  valleys  of  the  land 
and  of  the  rivers  which  occupy  them. 

Stretching  fronx  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  one 
of  the  greatest  valleys  in  the  world  (Fig.  55).  This  great  plain 
owes  its  existence  to  the  meeting  of  the  inner  slopes  of  the  three 
plateaus.     The  plain  is  divided  into  three  immense  basins,  each  with 

iis    characteristic    stream. 

Emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  Mississippi, 
which  drains,  by  means  of 
the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  a 
score  of  other  tributaries, 
almost  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  Great  Plain 
being  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The 
northern  portion  of  the 
Great  Plain  is  occupied  in 
the  main  by  two  river 
basins,  those  of  the  Nelson 
and  Saskatchewan,  which 
include  almost  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  western 
Canada,  or  the  country 
..     „  drained  by  the  north  and 

r  111.  5o.  •' 

Map  of  North  America  sl.„winK  the  extent  of  the      the   SOUth  branches  of  the 
Great  Plain  and  its  relation  to  the  North  American      Saskatchewan,      the       Sas- 

"'*^'"''"^'-  katchewan  proper,  the  Red, 

and  tlio  great  lakes  of  Manitoba.  The  reinaining  portion  of  central 
Canada  is  largely  in  tlif  biisiij  of  the  great  Mackenzie  Kiver.  which 
flows  to  the  northwest  and  eiiiiitios  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Along  its 
course  are  nuiny  larLTc  lakes,  while  its  tributiirics.  the  Atlmbaska, 
Peace,  and  Mard,  arc  among  the  great  streams  ot  tlie  continent. 

Between  the  Laurent uvn  higlihunls  and  the  nortliern  part  of  the 
Ai)palachiau  phiteau  is  siuiated  the  valley  of  the  St.  l^awrence. 
The  basin  of  this  mighty  river  is  the  second  in  importance  on 
our  continent.  Like  the  Xc'sou  and  M;uken/.ie  Hi  vers,  the  St. 
Lawrence  drains  a  great  number  of  hikes  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
est  lake-fed  rivers  in  the  whole   world.       The  conditions   of   the 
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St.  Uwrenco  bafiin  are  Hotnewluit  peculiur  and  deserve  attention. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Luurentian  uplands,  while  on  the 
Houth  there  is  no  such  high  wall  as  wf  .re  accustomed  to  find  on 
either  side  of  a  large  river  valley.  Again,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  also 
remarkable  in  the  fact  that  its  waters  do  not  descend  by  a  gt-ntle 


Fio.  57. 
Profile  (if  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

sloiM)  to  its  mouth,  but  find  their  way  seaward  by  several  great  leaps 
in  rapids  and  falls  which  are  separated  by  tiny  stretches  of  nearly 
level  water  (Fig.  57).  It  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  other  great 
streams  that  they  have  to  struggle  on  their  way  to  the  sea  with  a 
vast  load  of  sediment  brought  down  fro.u  the  muddy  streams  by 
which  th.3y  are  fed.  K  early  aU  such  material  in  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  caught  by  the  many  lakes  of  the  stream  and  spread 
out  on  the  lake  bottoms. 

The  remaining  plains  are  those  between  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Atlantic  and  between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Pacific,  in  both  of 
which  are  many  rivers,  but  none  are  deserving,  in  this  general  ac- 
count of  our  continent,  the  same  description  given  the  four  basins 
already  mentioned.     On  the  whole,  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  plain 


Fio.  M. 
A  section  across  North  America  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal. 

or  slope  are  a  less  conspicuous  feature  of  the  country  than  those  on 
the  Atlantic  side  or  those  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  reason 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  this  western  district  has  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  since  it  became  firm  land  a  field  in  which 
Uttle  rain  has  fallen.  As  a  result,  few  river  valleys  have  been 
formed,  and  those  formed  are,  in  consetiuence  of  the  short  distance 
of  their  sources  from  the  sea,  the  limited  rainfall,  and  the  impossi- 
bility for  several  great  streams  to  unite  into  one  great  river,  but 
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A  «<cti.m  atro.1.  the  L'«Ue<i  ftutw. 

The  Great  Ice  Age. 


T  he  Great  Ice  Age.  —^j^-^s^ 

Long    afUi     the  .    ->         \^ 

,al     beds     were  ||;^^'5ftfc?V       S 

rmtHlandthegreiit  *^vJ^^t.i 
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formtHl  and  the  gres 
highlands   and     al- 
leys   lai«l,    another 
very      important 
event   happened   in 
the    preparation    of 
tins  continent  as  the 
heme  of  men.  There 
came     upon     the 
northern  portion  of 
our  continent  a  vast 
coat    i.f    ice,   which 
occupied  nearly  all 
the  \)rerient  land  sur- 
face   of    Canada,   a 
large  part  of  Alaska, 
and  about  one-third 
of  the  area   of   the 
United  States.    Just 
before    this  '  impor- 
lant  change  nc 
curred,  there  was  a 


Fio.  GO. 
^    «  th^  r.rpat  CaDadian  Glacier.    -*, 

glacial  sources. 


I,  „ ..  -    -  <.  glacial  sources. 
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their  northern  sources  (Fig.  60)  and  from  the  colder  mountain  tops 
to  the  plains,  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  had  occupied 
the  northern  country  was  forced  to  retreat  southward  or  perish  from 
the  earth.  It  is  probable  that  tliousands  of  years  were  occupied 
in  the  migration,  for  the  ice  must  have  pushed  its  way  but  slowly 
in  its  conquest  of  the  great  region  it  came  to  possess  and  to  change. 
After  a  period  of  unknown  length  this  ice  sheet  disappeared,  and 
with  its  disappearance,  plants  and  animals  came  again  to  possess 
the  fields.  As  the  ice  was,  when  thickest,  more  than  a  mile  in  depth, 
it  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  depart.  While  it  lay  upon  the 
northern  portion  of  our  continent,  it  moved  slowly  from  several  cen- 
tres (Fig.  00)  toward  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  its  first  effect  was 


Fui.  (il. 
Some  hummocks  in  a  moraine  fornieti  by  the  Great  Glacier,  near  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

to  sweep  away  all  the  soil  which  had  previously  covered  the  coun- 
try. When  this  was  done,  the  glaciers— tlie  name  given  the  ice  sheet 
—  next  attacked  the  harder  underlying  rocks,  which  it  either  ground 
into  rock  flour  or  used  as  tools  b.y  which  to  gouge  out  the  ground. 

For  a  long  time  the  ice  front  stretched  across  the  continent 
(Fig.  00).  This  front  remained  in  this  position  for  a  long  time  be- 
cause the  southward  movement  of  tlie  ice  was  nearly  balanced  by  the 
waste  due  to  the  melting.  As  the  mass  of  ice  was  constantly  carry- 
ing forward  great  (luantities  of  rock  wliicli  lay  on  its  surface  or  was 
embedded  in  the  ice.  and  as  the  water  resulting  from  tlie  melting  of 
the  ice  formed  many  streams  hulen  with  sediment,  a  great  portion 
of  this  rnbbisli  was  dumped  at  the  front,  an<l  an  innnense  heap  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  was  left  to  show  the  extent  of  coun- 
try actually  covered  by  the  ice.  In  many  places  this  moraine,  as  it  is 
called,  had  reached  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  (Fig.  01). 
When  the  ice  sheet  ceased  to  be  well  fe<i  by  the  winter's  snow,  the 
southern  edge  commenced  a  northern  retreat,  for  here  and  there  in 
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.    1  ^i..m  ir..  to  be  found  smaller  moraines  represent- 

What  would  cause  tus  ^'^^f^^,  t^Hhe  Cordilleras,  but  the 
disappeured  entuely  from  tb«  l^^Jj.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ,f  ,„,terial  made 

rS -:St  t^^:  "^X-^«  ^o  wbicH  tbe  glacier 

n:Z  tbe  glacier  wbicb  gave  nse  -  ^^^^^i:;^^!,^ 

lakes  of  tbe  nortbern  States  and  of  ^^^^  ^J  ^^^^^  ,,,,aers,  or 

lakes  were  formed  is  as  follows  :    Ibe  1'  y«;;^  ^^J^^        ^^^^^     ^bese 

drift,  as  it  is  called,  was  beaped  irre^larb  over  the  lan 

materials  sometimes 

pai-tly  filled  valleys 

and  built  up  dams, 

bebind  wbicb  ponds 

and  lakes  collf^cted 

(Fig.    62).       Tlie 

glaciers  also  formed 

lakes  by  digging  or 


Fio.  t>2. 
A  an.l  n,  lake,  formed  by  the  moraine  C,  blocking  the  valley 


lakes  by  digging  or  Canadian  Lakes  did  not 

ploughing  into  tbe  rocks.     I^^^"  ^'^^^^^    ,^^  v,,oad  river  val- 

exist  before  tbe  g^-rs  came^  ,^^    !  .^rndouslms  or  banks  of 
leys  winch  have  been  blockett  up   'y  ■      „(  the  ice  sheet, 

drifts  and  declined  by  *^P'°"Sf■"f."  „S37p„„  Z  mannfaetur- 
rhe  glacier  had  al»o  an  nnportan  ■"«"':T^  "'  ™  j^^^  rf^r  valleys 

i„,,  for  its  load  of  -''.'■^f  ;:t  "^  c  n^  often  xly 

and  forced  the  new  r.vers  to  ^«* J"'"^'  ^^j^^  the   water 

down   steep  slopes  or   acros^b-    ^   lca«e^  -^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tumbled  in  a  succession  of  rap.cls  ""^  "^  ,         j      f^Us 

„,„ng  the  river  coupes  act  as  »  »— »    ^^^  «  are  now'usiug 
and  rapids  well  supplicl  with  the  watci  pov 

to  run  our  great  mills  and  f'"=tor.es  ^^^^  ^^      ,_, 

A  third  hnportant  .nfluence  of  the  S^^'J^       1        ^  f  a,, 

most  parts  of  the  country  the  '-' '-     «    ™  f  J,  „,,,  ^ept  away 
.ocks,  but  in  the  regions  covered  by  tn.   cc  Urn  ^^^^ 

a,  •  replaced  by  drifts  brought  by  the      «•     ^'^   ^  ,^^^  ,J  ^,,  by 
„.,  briCs  »;^,n:i,I,'-t^^t:':t;:-rwas  produced^ 

:;s;;rr=::rt:XtJt".».— -eft  a  fertile 
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soil  in  places  where  the  decay  of  the  rocks  would  naturally  have 
caused  a  sterile  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  places,  tl»e  ice 
failed  to  grind  the  rock  finely  enough  and  therefore  left  pebbles  and 
boulders  to  cover  the  ground  and  annoy  the  farmer. 

The  Climate.  —All  kinds  of  vegetation  require  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  sun  is  the  source  of 
heat,  and  the  ocean  the  source  of  moisture.     Winds  are  the  carriers 

of  both.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that 
the     continent     of 
North    America 
should     have      its 
mountain    systems 
so  placed  as  to  per- 
mit  the    air   laden 
with  moisture  and 
heat   to   reach  the 
farming     lands 
everywl'  're.    Now, 
we   all   know   that 
heat  on  the  whole 
decreases  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles 
on  the  land  and  ou 
the  water,  but  the 
rate  of  the  decrease 


FiQ.  63. 

Map  showing  the  winds  and  currents  that  affect  North  Amer- 
ica. ABC,  July  line  of  temperature,  60°;  EFU,  January 
line  of  temperature,  30°. 


is  not  the  same  for  these  two  substances.  We  know  that  when  the 
earth  in  the  region  of  Winnipeg,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal  is  favored 
with  a  July  sun  and  siimmer  winds,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  equat(;r  is  not  neariy  so  warm.  We  also  know 
that  the  reverse  is  true  of  these  regions  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  water  is  more  slowly  heated 
and  more  slowly  cooled  tlian  land.  Figure  03  will  help  you  to 
understand  whr'.  we  have  just  mentioned. 

As  the  winds  are  th<  carriers  of  heat  and  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
it  follows  that  the  location  of  the  great  highland  regions  of  a  conti- 
nent may  either  retard  or  aid  in  the  distribution  of  that  carried. 
The  plateau  of  the  Rockies,  by  stretching  across  tlie  path  of  the 
southwest  oc  Pacific  winds,  caui^es  a  large  portion  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Great  Plain  to  assume  an  arid  or  semiarid  condition. 
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the  region,  it  must  not  ^e  torg  t  ^^  „,odifying  very 

a„d  the  "country  ^''''""f  "f^in'ar.^  the  great  central  plain, 
The  ^t---  trie  WT    U^a  wir  at  th'e  south,  and  of  the 
the  presence  of  a  large  way  o  moisture-laden  winds  of 

cold  Hudson  Bay  at  the  """V  "'   ' '^^rtTa  feature  of  immense 
the  Gulf  of  Mexic.  to  extend  far  ^^  *     ™^^^^  ,,„„t  the  inter- 
value  to  the  g»n  fields  and  l^>'-^^^Jj^\^XnL\  States.     This 
national  houndary  hetween  «»"»**  "^fj'Ja  „i„ds  of  the  north 
arrangement,  howe.er,  -l-;  -  .,^'  J„\t  a   the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
from  sweeping  °"™»'''"f  >',.''' '■""X  describe.',  by  saying  that  in 
sippi.     The  1-aciH.  c„a.t  f  "f  ^  .""J ''*„,  ^  mountains,  but  as  we 
the  north  the  rains  are  f  ""'l""' j;''"' "  ^  summers  are  almost 
go  southward,  we  come  to  a  climate  *>«"     «  ^^,,„,i„  eoast 

fainless  and  where  the  winters  7«';;»j:J-"The  northern  portion, 
climate  may  also  be  d.vided  mto   wo     g^ons  ^^  ^^_^^^^_^^ 

including  the  St.  I-awrence  ^all^J.  '»  "^^  l,l,g  south  of  this 

summer  rains  and  winter  -°-;.,^'';*:'  ';,  Jd  ^  the  moisture- 
andnorthof  thcpemnsulaof  Ho,aa,bemg      I  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

laden  Atlantic  winds,  is  a  region  of  rauij 

rainless  winters.  l„.t,vcen  two  great  oceans,  it  is 

Thus,  though  our  contment  1»=^  ";  '""^^^    »    t,,u   influence. 

i„  its  interior  «8™-/f  ""^^  ;f  dfnp-  aU  the  central  and 
The  effect  of  the  OuU  of  ^  ««"^°  ^^  '^,';  J  ^^^„  by  and  i.ao  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  M.ss.ss.pp.  yf.,^X  Great  Lakes.  Outside 
region  of  the  Red  River  of  the  >"""'' •'"^*j,„f  „„„  and  of  cold 
i„  ihe  Atlantic  and  P,«.fic  are  8  «  ^^'^'^  °  ,„  examination  of 
water  the  eflect  of  which  may  rea.l.ly  be  Men     j 

the  positions  of  these  '^'f^^",^^^  that  the  lan.l  and  sea 

The  Coast  Line.  -  We  ''"^  ."'';■  j,*!, '',,„„,„  ,ise  or  sink.     Such 

bottoms  are  not  fixed,  but  tha^tUiejo^^^^^  .,  ,„„„^ 

changes  in  the  level  of  the  land  »'■«/;';  ^  ^,„,  eenturics  to 

places,  though  so  slowly  as  to  reqm^c  ^  ears  an    ^^^  ^^^^   ^^.^^^^^ 

Lice  them.  The  reason  «  *"''  '"/ ^  /,e?ion  has  been  lowered 
along  the  northe^vstcrn  coast  -  '«^^"^\^';^,  ;,,ile  the  higher  land 
,„  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  the  vaUey  ^,,„;„,„x^. 

Mween  extends  above  the  watei  m  the  lor  r 

and  islands.     Labrador,  Nova  Seotu.,  and  the  s.or=. 
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the  northeastern  cwtst  owe  their  existence  to  the  sinking.  The 
indented  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  was  produced  in  tli*-  same  way. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  hind  many  good  Imrbors  were  ma^Ie,  the 
best  being  where  rivers  enter  clie  sea.  This  is  tlie  way  the  (xulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  f..rmed.  It  is  also  the  way  New  \ork,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  many  other  fine  harl>ors  of  the  east  and  west  were 
niadt'.  VVlien  the  land  in  all  the  before-mentioned  regions  was 
higher,  the  streams  carved  out  broad  valleys  int..  which,  when  the 
land  sank,  the  sea  entered.  One  re-.uson  for  the  absence  of  good 
barbois  along  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  coast,  and  the  United  States  coast 

for  many  miles  north  of 
Florida,   is   due    to   the 
fact    that    the    land    in 
these  regions  li»s  Ixjcn 
rising    out    of  the    sea. 
Just  off  these  coasts  is 
a    l)road     ocean-bottom 
plain   where   the    water 
is    shallow,   while    stiU 
farther  out,  the  bottom 
slo})es    rai)idly  and   the 
ocean  l)ecomes  very  deep.     If  this  sunken  plain,  called  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  should  be  raised,  it  would  form  a  great  level  country 
like  tliat   shown  in  Fignre  04. 

Size,  Shape,  and  Position.  -  North  America  is  third  in  size  among 
the  six  continents  of  the  earth.  By  reference  to  the  tables  in  the 
Ai)pendix,  Irid  which  arc  larger  and  which  smaller. 

After  being  changed  in  shape  during  millions  of  years,  owing  to 
the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land,  it  at  present  has  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  broadest  portion  in  the  north.     Draw  the  triangle. 
Compare  its  shape  with  that  of  South  America  and  Africa.     The 
northern  part  is  so  wide  that  Alaska  extends  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
Asia;  but  Lal)rador  is  over  two  thousand  miles  away  from  Europe. 
The  distance  from  Alaska  to  Asia  is  so  short  that  the  early  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  probably  first  reached  North  America  by 
crossing  over  from  Asia.     On  account  of  the  greater  distance  across 
the  Atfantic,  Europeans  for  a  long  time  did  not  know  that  North 
America  existed;    but  it  is  <■  Ttain  that  the  Norsemen  from  Nor- 
way visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred  years  l)efore  Columbus 
discovered  the  ccmtinent. 


Fio.  •14. 

A  part  of  the  raised  sea-bottom  wliioh  forms  the  level 
plain  of  Floritia. 
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Europe  are  very  thin  y  ,»pu  at^^-  ^^^  ,,t,„;,,  „part,  a,  you 
the  inhabitants  hve,  the  '-;"""'=»'  ''^^.^J,,  ^,,,„„a„  ,„u,t  !«  crossed 
will  see  by  examinins  a  globe.      1  ht    '^"    '  ^t  „„  i„j„,. 

i,>  parsing  from  K..ro,«  t„  Ar.e.,ca,  -'  "-  ^^  ^';,„„i„^,  ,„„g,,t 
trial  developn,e„t  «£  the  cmtuKUt      At  hr,  ^^^^ 

even  bricks,  doo,-s,  and  tunber  "-'  ^  ^'^ "^  '  ,„„,i,,  t„  ^,,,1 
althoagh  the  ocean  is  an  «-*"  j  « ':;;^';e„  „s  Ln  learned  to 
g«,ds  snch  long  d.stances.         »'f  °      ^    needed  for  food,  cloth- 

and  tobacco,  which  Europeans  .lesne. 

T.e  Pa.fic  ocean  is  ^ ;:^^XflJ:^'^^^^'^ 
^uch  >nove  difficult  to  "-«-  ^^f^\f  •  '^  i'  :,,X  there  has  been  very 
North  America  are  densely  set  led  f  '^^^^^^.-^^.^t  because  they  were 
little  conn.u.rce  with  ^^^^^.^.^^^^^.se  have  adopted  the 
rtSr=::-ci^Stl:^  -^  CMua  is  hem,  opened  np,  a  large 

^-%:;Sr:rS:oe.ily.aeh.^^^ 

.vith  the  various  countries  of  ^^^^X^n^^^^n^-^  there  is  at 

joined  to  North  America  by  the  -u  o^  '^.n^ents,  though  one  is  being 
.resent  no  railway  connecting  the  ^^'^^^^^^^^  ,,„,.,evce  \,etween 
,,,,,,ed.     This  isthmus  is  a  great  ^;   "^^.^^  ./^^...tern  ('anada  and  the 

lasterii  and  western  ^-^^^^"^^'^'l^^X^^  ^^e.  only  two  or  three 

StiU     Of  what  advantase  .ill  this  canal  I.' . 

S„„.ar..-We  sec    therefore. hat. ,nro—^^^^ 

,„„.  it.  has  not  been  here  fn.m     -,-^';  ;•„,,„,,  ,„  ,,„,„„  it 
thonsands  upon  tnonsands  of  >-       ' '        '^,  ,„  ,  „„„„„i„s,  plateans. 

'"V\  ""'■'':^lr^  Xu.  r    .-.-a  vamable  ndncra,,  have 
and  valleys;  ^o.il   k  Is,  '""'.'->  ,  ^he  country,  gnmlmg 

been  formed;  a  nu,h  y  ^'^'^^  "^^J^^^^,,^,,,,,  falls,  and  rapids; 
rock  into  powch.  and  eaii^n,    d^c.  . a    ._ .      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^.  ^^ 

the  coast  has  been  siukUS  ^''    .J^^^^^.^^^^  ti.e  boundaries  o£  ti.^ 
harbors  in  some  places  and  greatl)  imitasiiiK 
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plains  in  others ;  and  finally,  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  has 
been  planned  so  well  with  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
ocLn  moisture  as  to  permit  of  a  vast  farming  country  to  be  worked 
successfully. 

ru  VVhv  should  we  know  our  own  continent? 
(.)  ^IZJ^Z:^^  Wi;  inea  in  early  tnn.J  (.)  N^-^ 
[iate  our  great  highlaud  rfou.ii)Ve^r^^^^      Jhe.u.     (^n^^hat^JS 

coal  "V-1'^,/T;\,:fti  "ZlV^'rS)  rla^  mountains  built  upV 

formati.m?  ^ ,  )  ^M"**  "^  I^-^V'  V  iTr,,nonntainou8  regions?  (10)  Mention 
(9)  Why  are  there  ho  n.any  --es  found  -  ^^'^  fj";:*/;'  Missiii^  Nelson, 
iu  ^hat  ways  the  n.ouu  aim  control  ^^e  |je^^;''«>^  ^^^^^  f^n,,^  -^  the  moun- 
Saskatclunvan.  and  Mackenzie      (11>  ^^  ^jf^f^^  ^^^JJ  ^j.^  coining  of  the  Great 

tain  ranges  <^'^l'^''^^^\  ^^^^^"^.^T'J^-^.i^rnow  far  did  the  Great  Glacier 
(iUcier.     (l:5)  Tell  about  its  >^-,thdrawal.  ^^^^J^^y'''^.  j^  ^1,^4  directions 

extend  ^o^^^^^^  ^a'^^ZZ:^rZ^^^^  t^GUcilr  assist  in  the 
f '^'•"'^^l;Ves  T18)  -rel  h'r  he^  e  "elpea  to  make  and  to  distrilnite 
rs^  ;  \  )  Ofn;hai  1  are  falls  and  rapids?  (.0)  How  --  ^^^  ^^ 
r21)  Why  are  there  so  many  harbors  along  the  northeastern  ^"J«  ^^/"X^s' 
(SI)   "Mj  »  ^.     t,   ,t  „f  M^vir-M  ona«t''     C^-^)  Name  some  of  these  narnors. 

and  so  few  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ''^''''^  '  J^"l  J"^,,     .,^  ^^^,^,  continents? 
(•>:$)    How  does   North   America   compare  m  size   ^ith   t  e  «  l'^"^  <= 
>"u     How  f'.r  is  the  mainland  from  Asia?    From  Europe.'     (-».»)  Make  a  nap 
^fi.IrthAmerL  showing  as  many  .f  the  physical  features  mentioned  m  the 
chapter  as  you  can. 

HrGGFHT.uNs.-(l)  Make  a  collection  of  different  khids  of  coal  (2)  Ex- 
am i^^nne-es  of  .ift  coal  closely  to  .see  if  you  can  discover  p  ant  ren  ains. 
?n  mr,ve  some  i^at.     (4)  Learn  what  you  can  about  coal  minino;      (5)  Ex- 

W  '     (i)  Name  several  cities  that  have  grown  up  around  the  harbors  of  Nortel 

from  Vancouvei  to  Yokohan,a?    From  San  irancisco  to  Manila/ 
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usually  grow  luxuriantly.     And  «^"«';  P^Tjij^  ^^„  be  abundant. 

of  climate,   and,  therefore,  a  ^*"^^~   ^^ 

great   variety    of    plant    and 
animal  life. 

Plants  of  the  North.  —The 
northern  part  of  the  continent 
is  bitterly  cold.     In  that  re- 
gion there  is  a  vast  area  where 
the  soil  is  always  frozen,  ex- 
cept at  the  very  surface,  which 
thaws  out  for  a  few  weeks  in 
summer.     On  account  of  the 
frost,   trees   such    as  we   are 
familiar    with    cannot    grow. 
Their  roots  are  unable  to  pen- 
etrate the  frozen  subsoil  and 
to    find    the    necessary    plant 

f„„a.     There   are   -•"««>-  ^^^^   ^„„ay   ti^ue,  Wk, 

lows,  birches,  and  a   lew  oinei    pia..o  c  c„„»  t„i«  n>*.  air 

eaves  and  frnit ;  but  instead  of  toweving  scores  of  feet  mU.  the  air, 

t  ,ev  ere™  r  g  the  surface  like  vines,  and  rise  but  an  inch  or  Uvo 

'Cve  ;Tnnd,  "oiily  by  thus  hugging  'he-rth  -it  ey  escape  the 

«—  --;s :'.;:  tr  strwtrof^"^.  "^' " - 

riTu'tVr ir^CU  ^Mch  after  ripening  -  Prese--ved^y 
tile  »,';"'  thus,  when  the  birds  arrive  in  the  spring,  they  find  food 

ready  for  them. 
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Fia.  66. 

Arctic  poppies  growing  on  the  edge  of  a 
Buowbank. 
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Kkj.  (HI. 
Walrus  on  tlie  Arctic  floe  ice. 


Animals  of  the  North.  —  The  suimner  development  of  insects  is 
rapid,  like  tin;  growth  of  plants.  As  the  snow  melts  and  the  surface 
thaws,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and  swampy,  and  countless  millions 

of  insects  appear.  Among 
them  the  most  common  is, 
apparently,  the  mosquito. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the 
world  where  this  creature  is 
a  worse  pest  than  on  the  bar- 
ren lanih  of  North  America 
and  the  tundras  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  these  treeless, 
frozen  lands  are  called. 

Few  large  land  animals 
are  able  to  thrive  in  so  cold 
a  climate  and  where  there 
is  such  an  ;»bsei>C;e  of  plant 
food.  Th  reindeer,  or  cari- 
bou, the  musk-ox,  polar  bear, 
white  fox,  and  Arctic  hare 
are  the  largest  four-footed  land  animals  (Fig.  07):  and  the  crow, 
sparrow,  and  ptarmigan  are  the  most  common  land  liird.s. 

The  ptarmigan  changes  its  plumage  to  white  m  winter,  and  other 
animals  of  the  Arctic,  siu-h  as  the  f<x,  polar  bear,  baby  seal,  and  hare, 
are  also  white.  This  serves  to  conceal  them,  \n  tliat  land  of  snow  and 
ice,  so  tliat  they  niay  hide  from  their  enemifs,  or  steal  u]'on  their  prey 
iinaAvares. 

The  tiny  white  fox  feeds  u^wn  birds  and  other  animal  food ;  but  the 
other  land  animals,  except  the  polar  bear,  live  upon  plants,  .such  as  bt . 
ries,  grass,  and  moss.  Tlie  caribou  finds  a  kind  of  plant,  called  "  rein- 
deer moss."  which  grows  ujjon  rocks  that  rise  above  the  df^ep  winter 
snows.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  reindeer  would  not  b(^  able  to  live 
through  the  hjng  winter.  Often,  also,  he  paws  through  the  snow  to  find 
this  moss. 

Wliile  some  animals  live  upon  the  land  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
many  more  have  their  homes  in  the  sea,  because  there,  except  at  the 
ve-y  surface,  the  LenqieraUire  never  descends  belov,  tlic  freezing 
point.  Therefore  there  is  plenty  of  animal  life  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  very  tiniest  t'ornis  to  the  whale,  the  largest  animal  in  the  world. 
Dnrin'T  the  winter  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  fieezes  over  ;   and  then 
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many  of  the  sea  animals  migrate  soutlnvaid.  Even  the  hugo  walrus 
(Fig.  G6)  moves  clumsily  toward  a  more  *V,vorable  climate.  The 
birds  go  farthest,  especially  the  geese,  ducks,  iind  gulls,  which  fly  to 
a  more  southern  climate,  to  spend  the  winter  where  their  food  is  not 
covered  by  ice. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  hundreds  of  thousands  (Fig.  67),  building  their 
nests  upon  rocky  cliffs  in  immense  numbers.  Indeed,  they  are  so  numer- 
ous that,  when  suddenly  frightened,  as  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  tl.ey  rise  ni 
a  dense  cloud  that  obscures  the  sun.  Then,  with  their  cries  they  produce 
a  din  that  iH  almost  deafening.  In  the  water,  seals  and  walruses  live,  the 
former  being  so  valuable  for  their  oil  and  skins  that  men  go  on  long 
voyages  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  comes  from  a  layer  of  fat,  or  "  blubber," 
just  beneith  the  bkin,  that  serves  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

The  seal  is  the  most  coiunion  of  the  Arctic  sea  animals,  and  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  polar  bear.  The  bear,  protected 
from  observation  by  his  white  color,  stealthily  creeps  upon  his  prey, 
asleep  upon  the  ice;  or  he  patiently  watches  until  his  victim  swims 
within  reach,  and  then  seizes  him  with  his  powerful  claws. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  Western  United  States  and  Northern 
Mexico.  —  A  large  area  in  western  United  States  and  Mexico  has 
a  very  slight  rainfall,  although  its  temperature  is  agreeable.  In 
some  places,  as  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  upon  the  mountain  tops 
and  high  plateaus,  there  is  rain  enough  for  forests  to  thrive  ;  but  in 
most  portions  of  this  region  the  climat-j  us  so  dry  that  there  are  no 
trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  some  parts  are  de:,..;.it':  in  the  extreme 
and  almost  devoid  of  life,  both  plant  and  .uiiu.al ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  is  the  bunch  grass,  so  called  because  it  grows  in 
little  tufts  or  bunches.  The  sage  bush,  a  plant  with  a  pale  green  leaf, 
named  bf'cause  of  its  sagelike  odor,  is  found  throughout  most  of  this  arid 
region.  Other  common  plants  are  tlie  mesquite,  the  century  plant  with 
its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  the  cactus  with  its  numerous  thorns.  In 
favorable  spots,  especially  in  the  warm  Southwest,  the  mesquite  grows  to 
large  size ;  and  the  cactus,  which  in  the  IS'orth  is  always  low  and  repre- 
sented by  only  a  few  kinds,  in  the  Southwest,  as  iu  Arizona,  grows  in 
great  variety  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  height  of  trees. 

On  account  uf  the  extreme  dryness  of  tlio  climate,  these  plants  have 
a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  and  adopt  jjcculiar  means  for  protecting 
themselves.  For  example,  the  cactus,  unlike  other  ])lants,  has  no  leaves. 
It  thus  exposes  little  surface  to  the  air  for  pvaporation.  In  its  great, 
fleshy  stem  it  stores  water  to  use  through  the  long,  dry  seasons,  while 
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spines  protect  it  from  animals  in  search  of  food.  The  mesquite  also  pro- 
tects itself  by  spines,  and  in  addition  has  such  large  roots  that  the  part  of 
the  plant  under  ground  is  greater  than  ♦^hat  above.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  an  important  source  of  wood  for  fuel.  Some  of  these  plants,  as 
mesquite,  are  so  bitter  that  they  are  not  eaten  by  animals. 

Animals  eat  few  of  the  arid  land 
plants  except  the  grasses,  which  were 
once  the  food  of  the  buffalo,  or  bison 
(Fig,  72),  and  are  now  the  support  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  cowardly  prairie 
wolf,  or  coyote,  and  the  graceful  ante- 
lope and  the  rabbits  upon  which  it 
feeds,  are  the  most  abundant  (Fig.  68). 
Among  the  rabbits  is  the  long-legged 
jack-  rabbit,  which  leaps  across  the 
plains  with  astonishing  speed,  with  its 
huge  ears  thrown  back  so  far  that  they 
do  not  retard  its  progress. 

The  fierce  puma,  or  mountain  lion, 
still  lives  among  the  mountains,  and 
also  the  ugly  cinnamon  and  grizzly 
bears  ( Fig.  68),  though  the  latter  are 
now  rare  and  difficult  to  find.  Deer 
and  elk  inhabit  the  forest-covered  moun- 
tains; auvl  among  the  higher  })eaks  a 
few  mountain  goats  and  sheep  .still  live  on  the  more  inaccessible 
locky  crags  (Fig.  08).  Tlie  sheep  have  huge  horns  much  prized  by 
hunters. 

Plants  and  Animals  of  the  Tropical  Zone.  —  Contrast  the  life  in 
the  frozen  North  with  that  in  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico. 
In  these  regions,  which  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  warm  ;  and  the  rainfall,  especially  on  the  eastern 
c:)ast,  is  so  heavy  that  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  dense 
vegetation. 

Indeed,  the  tanf,'le  of  growth  in  the  forests  is  often  so  great  that  it  is 
practically  inipo.ssible  to  jiass  through  without  hewing  one's  way.  Besides 
trees  and  underbrush,  there  a«e  ipiantities  of  ferns,  vines,  and  flowers, 
many  of  which  hang  from  tliw  trnes  with  their  roots  in  the  air  instoaa  of 
in  the  ground.  They  are  able  to  live  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  damp 
air.     Among  the  trees  are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony,  and 
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(Jiiiiit  eiiftu.s  ill  tlie  desert  of  .south- 
western Ari/.una. 
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A  few  of  the  auimals  of  the  tropi.-al  forests. 
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rubber  tree;  ind  among  tlie  flowers  are  the  beautiful  orchids.  On  account 
of  the  continual  warmth  and  moisture,  many  plants,  like  the  banana  for 
instance,  bear  fruit  throughout  the  year. 


I. 


In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  animal  life  is  wonder- 
fully varied  and  abundant.  There  are  the  tapir,  monkey,  and  jaguar 
(Fig.  70)  ;  brilliantly  colored  birds,  such  as  parrots,  paroquets,  and 
hummingbirds;  and  millions  of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centipedes 
abound,  and  ants  exist  in  countless  numbers,  some  in  the  ground, 
others  in  decayed  vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  them  poisonous, 
are  common  in  the  forests  ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  fish  and  alligators, 
the  latter  being  found  as  far  north  as  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Plants,  Animals,  and  Birds  in  the  Temperate  Part  of  Korth  Amer- 
ica. —  Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and  both  east  and  west 
of  the  arid  region,  is  an  area  of  moderate  rainfall  and  temperature 
where  the  vegetation  and  animals  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
sections.  Beginning  in  the  warm  South  and  passing  northward,  we 
find  that  both  animals  and  plants  grow  less  numerous  and  less  varied 
until,  near  the  arctic  zone,  they  become  scarce  and  few  in  kind. 
The  pines  and  oaks  give  place  to  the  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  maple ; 
then  these  gradually  become  stunted  and  disappear,  and  beyond  this 
the  barrens  are  reached. 

The  wild  animal  life  in  the  temperate  portion  of  Canada  is  very 
varied.  The  moose  and  the  woodland  caribou  may  be  found  in  the 
wooded  regions  all  over  Canada,  while  the  Virginia  deer  is  common 
in  the  forests  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  mule- 
deer,  the  prong-liorned  antelope,  and  the  American  elk,  or  wapiti, 
make  their  home  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  mountain  lion  and 
the  wolverine  are  common  in  British  Columbia.  The  wild  cat  and 
lynx  roam  the  forests  everywhere.  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  of 
various  species  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  smaller 
animals,  such  as  the  marten,  weasel,  ermine,  mink,  otter,  nuiskrat, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  etc.,  abound  ;  while  the  beaver  is  still  found,  although 
in  diminished  numbers.  In  British  Columbia  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain goat  and  tiie  big-horn  sheep,  although  constantly  hunted,  are 
steadily  incr  .sing.  The  greater  number  of  these  animals  are 
protected  by  provincial  laws,  which  prohibit  shooting  excej)t  at 
certain  seasons,  and  then  only  in  small  numbers.  In  northern 
I'^nited  States,  with  few  exceptions,  the  animals  are  the  same  as  in 
Canada. 
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The  bird  life  of  Canada  is  quite  as  abundant  as  the  animal  life, 
there  being  over  six  hundred  varieties  of  birds  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Wild  fowl  abound  everywhere.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  more  an  one-half  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  world  is  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  here  the  wild  fowl  gather  to  build  their 
nests  and  rear  their  young.  The  coasts  also  swarm  with  waterfowl 
of  all  kinds. 

Formerly  the  prairies  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  were  'le  grazing 
place  for  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  or  bison.  The  bison,  however,  were 
slaughtered,  —  thousands  upon  thousands,  —  for  their  hides  and  tongues 

alone,  and  their  bones  left 
to  whiten  upon  the  plains. 
The  result  is  that  the  bi- 
son is  almost  extinct,  only 
a  few  herds,  such  as  those 
at  Banff  and  at  Winnipeg 
(Fig.  72)  and  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  ParK, 
being  still  preserved. 

A  slow  change  has 
been  in  progress  in  this 
temperate  section,  which, 
when  first  discovered, 
was  clothed  in  forests 
and  luxuriant  prairie 
grass,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  The  white  man 
has  come  into  possessioii  of  the  land  and  has  cleared  the  forests  and 
ploughed  the  prairies,  so  that,  where  trees  stood  and  Indians  hunted 
the  bison  and  other  game,  therw  are  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving 
cities. 

Our  crops  and  dome.'ticated  animals  well  illustrate  how  man  has 
learned  to  make  use  of  nature  for  his  needs.  Every  one  of  our  cultivated 
plants  was  ont-e  a  wild  plant;  and  (?ach  of  our  domesticated  animals  has 
hee-i  tamed  from  the  wild  state.  ^lost  of  these  have  come  from  Europe 
and  Asia;  but  America  has  added  some  to  the  list.  Among  plants  in 
common  use,  tlie  Indian  corn  or  maize,  the  tobacco,  tomato,  pumpkin,  and 
potato  were  unknown  to  tin  Old  World  nn^d  America  was  discovered. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  turkey;  and  jierhaps,  in  a  hundred  years  or 
so,  the  bison  may  be  included  among  the  domesticated  animals,  for  on 
some  of  the  cattle  lanches  of  the  West  a  few  small  herds  are  being 
carefully  reared. 


Fig.  72. 
Buffalo  frou)  the  herd  at  Winnipeg. 
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Peoples 

Eskimos.  -  America  w^xs  inhabited  for  thousands  of  years  before 
Eskimos.  ,  ^^^.^.^^  .^^  ^^^  southern 

it  was  discoveied  b}    whitt  men.      xu  ^  rPiiohed 

nart  Columbus  gave  the  name  LuUans,  supposing  he  had  reac  t 
^^dia      Those  in  the  Far  North,  who  subsist  on  meat,  are  called 
Fskimos,  a  word  meaning  tlesh-eaters. 

tTL,  in  some  places,  the  Eskimos  (Fig.  73)  hve  in  very  nearly 
the  same  comlition  as  formerly,  their  climate  being  so  severe  that 

.  white  men  have  not  settled  among  ^ ■ 

them  nor  interfered  with  their  cus- 
toms.    They  still  roam  about  in 
summer,  living  in  skin  tents,  or 
tuples,  and  in  the  winter  erecting 
snow  and  ice  huts,  or  igloos.    Their 
struggle  is  a  hard  one,  for  they  not 
only  have  to  battle  against  cold, 
but  also  to  obtain  their  food  amid 
great   difficulties.     In    this   they 
are  aided  by  their  dogs,  doubtless 
domesticated  wolves,  which,  hke 
their  masters,  are  able  to  subsist 
upon  a  mea'.  diet  and  withstand 
the  severe  Arctic  cold.    Every  Es- 
kimo man  has  his  team  of  dogs  to 
draw  his  sledge  over  the  frozen  sea 
Indians.— Indians  were  origi 


Fin.  73. 
An  Eskimo  family. 


Indians.  -Indians  were  origi-  ^.^^^^^ 

nally  scattered  over  mo.t  of  t^«^^;f  ^ '^^      ^^^^,,  ^,  Canada, 
This  is  indicated  by  the  places  that  bear  ^'^^    ^^  J^  "     p,,^,,, 

stone,  and  lived  lu  viUases.  ,l,„ri„i„os  were  more  civil- 

In  Mexico  and  Centnd  Amenca    he  ^"'^ -  ;     ^„,  „       ^y 

!-*■  ..^'"tlu'l^X^ro  t;„e Id  1' -dried  bnek  (Fig.  74). 
savages,  and  partly  as  storehouses  for  grain. 
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The  most  noted  among  tliese  Indians  were  the  Aztecs,  who  occu- 
pied the  city  of  Mexico  and  some  of  the  neighboring  country.  They 
had  government  and  religion  much  better  developed  than  the  bar- 
barous and  savage  tribes.  They  mined  gold  and  silver,  and  manu- 
factured the  metals  into  various  articles  ;  they  wove  blankets,  and 
ornamented  their  pottery  and  their  buildings  in  an  artistic  manner. 
Living  the  quiet  life  of  the  farmer,  the  Aztecs  preferred  peace  to 
war,  and  a  settled  home  to  the  nomadic  life  of  the  hunter. 


The  pueblo  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico.    Notice  tlu-  la.l.li-rs  leading  to  the  roofs  upon  which  are 

the  house  entrances. 

While  some  tribes  thus  approached  a  state  of  civilization,  the  Indians, 
as  a  race,  never  became  a  powerful  people.  Tor  this  there  arc-  several 
reasons.  Instead  of  forming  one  great  confederacv  and  living  at  peace 
with  one  another,  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes.  Each  tribe  had 
a  certain  area  over  which  it  could  roam  and  hunt;  but  if  it  encroached 
upon  its  neighbors,  war  followed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  one  tribe  to  advance  to  a  mucli  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
the  others. 

The  level  nature  of  the  country  rendered  this  difRcidty  all  the  greater. 
Had  the  surface  of  North  America  been  very  mountainous,  sonie  tribes 
might  have  l>een  so  protected  by  surrounding  mountain  walls  as  to  dare  to 
devote  themselves  to  other  work  than  war.  Then  they  might  gradually 
have  collected  w.alth  and  developed  important  industries ;  but  the  vast 
Great  Central  plain,  and  the  extensive  plains  and  low  mountains  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  allowed  little  protection.  If  any  one  tribe 
had  built  good  homes  on  tliese  plains  and  collected  treasures  within  them, 
the  neighboring  Indians  would  have  felt  that  a  special  invitation  had  been 
extended  to  attack  them.     The  Aztecs  were  continually  in  danger  from 
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this  cause.  However,  the  fact  that  they  wr-e  pctrthf  protected  by  moun- 
taina  aud  deserts,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  more  civdued 
than  the  Indians  of  the  northeast.  „    ,      ^    ,.  n  „ 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  was  the 
fact  thii'  they  possessed  no  domestic  animals  for  use  m  agriculture.  The 
horse,  cow,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog  were  unknown  to  th.ui;  and  without 
these  farm  work  becomes  the  worst  of  drudgery,  because  every  product 

must  be  raised  by  hand.  «•.,♦. 

Again,  although  there  was  much  game,  the  supply  was  never  sufficient 
to  support  a  dense  population  for  a  long  period.  Even  the  scattered 
Indian  population  was  obliged  to  wander  about  m  search  of  it.  Ihis 
prevented  them  from  living  quietly  and  finding  time  for  improvement 
All  these  facts  Avorked  against  the  ad- 
vancement of  tLe  Indians;  but  they 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  whites, 
making  it  far  .  '  •  ban  it  would  other- 
wise have  be  .  3in  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  A. 


Fio.  Tr.. 

Indian  woman  carrying  her  baby,  or 
papoose. 


There  pix  ..    the  p:   sent  time  in 

Canada  about  cue  hunured  .thousand 

Indians,  scattered  from  the  Atlantic 

to  the  Pacific.     Some  of  the  tribes 

are  nomadic,  but  the  greater  number 

of  the  Indians  have   made   treaties 

with  the  Dominion  government  and 

are  settled  in  reservations  set  aside 

for   their   use.      The    Indians   have 

always  in  Canada  been  very  kindly  treated  by  the  government,  so 

there  has  been  very  little  trouble  in  dealing  with  them. 

The  Spaniards.  —  The  astonishment  of  Europe  was  great  when 

it  was  proved  that  there  were  vast  territories  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  America  was  pictured  as  containing  all  sorts  of  treasures, 
and  European  nations  vied  with  one  another  in  fitting  out  expeditions 
to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  they  were  then  one  of  th  most 
powerful  nations  of  Ei^rope,  and  had  sent  out  Columbus  as  their 
representative.  Leaving  Palos  in  Spain  on  his  first  voyage  he  was 
carried  southwestward  by  the  winds  to  one  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
point  much  farther  south  than  Spain  itself. 

The  section  reached  by  the  Spaniards  had  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  their  own  country,  and  they  easily  made  themselves  at  home 
there,  and  soon  came  inco  possession  of  most  of   South  America, 
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Central  Ainericu,  Mexicc,  and  southwestern  United  States.  They 
had  one  advantage  over  the  Knglish  and  French,  who  settled  far- 
ther north:  the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  tiiscovered  is  so 
narrow  that  thev  easily  cr„ssed  it,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  privdege 
of  exploring  the  I'acitic  coast  also.  It  was  beca-  e  of  this  fact 
that  the  Si)anish  race  settled  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as  Saa 

The  French.— The  French  began  their  settlements  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent (pmrter,  being  first  attracted  to  America  by  the  excellent 
fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  banks.  Soon  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  proved  profitable,  and  the  French  took  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  region  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Port  Royal,  Quebec,  and  Montreal  were  founded,  and  forts 
built  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indians  and  the  English. 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  and  a  desire  to  convert  the  Indians 
to  ("iaistianity,led  the  French  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
both  to  the  west  and  northward.  Making  their  way  southward  to 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  called  it  Louisiana,  in  lumor  of  their  great  king, 
Louis  XIV.  In  order  to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  established 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Other  explorers  made  their  way  north  as 
far  as  Hudson  Hay,  and  laid  claim  to  that  territory  in  the  name  of 

their  king. 

The  English.  —  The  Spanish  and  French  left  only  a  narrow  strip 

alouff  the  Atlantic  coast  for  other  nations.     Among  those  who  at- 
tempted settlements  were 
the    Dutch  in  Nnv  York 
and  the  Swedes  in  Dela- 
ware.    But   the    English, 
settling  at  various  points 
alonir  the  coast,  soon  ob- 
tained    the    lead.       They 
captured  New  York  City 
(tlr     called  New  Amster- 
dam )  -torn  the  Dutch,  and 
extended  their  settlements 
iilnn<r    most   of   the    coast 
F'"-  ''■'■  from  Florida  to  Nova  Sco- 

Map  showin-  the  oliMins  ..f  Kianc,..  En-l.in.l,  iiml  Spam  n-LKHon   tht^v  l-iid 

up<.n  Uie  territory  of  ct-nlrul  North  Anierica  in  17(J().      tui.      lu  addition,  tUey  IdlU 


M\p  Questions. — (l"*  What  oceans  touch  the  coast  of  North  America?  (2)  Lo- 
cate the  hiithlauds  and  watereheds  of  the  continent.  Point  out  the  largest  rivers 
Locate  on  an  outline  map  the  highlands  and  rivers.  (3)  Compa--e  th^  area  ol 
the  large  river  basins.  (4^  Compare  the  eastern  with  e  western  nighlands. 
(5)  Tr^e  the  boundaries  of  the  central  plain  and  est-  -.e  ii.t  extenl.  (6;  Lo- 
cate the  great  lakes  of  the  continent.  Compare  the^rea  of  the  lakes  m  Canada 
with  the  area  of  those  in  the  United  States.  (7)  Name  and  locate  each  of  the 
large  peninsula.s,  islands,  gulfs,  bays,  and  seas.  (8)  Compare  the  eastern  with 
the  w^tern  co^t  of  North  .\merica.  (9)  Locate  and  ve  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  the  political  divisions.  (10)  Name  and  locate  i.e  largest  cities.  Com- 
pare the  advantages  in  the  situation  of  each. 
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claim  to  an«l  explored  the  nortlunn  interior  of  the  continent,  moving 
inland  from  tin*  fur-trading  i)ostH  on  lIudHon  Hay. 

In  several  rcspectf  the  p«»rtion  that  fell  to  the  Knglinh  neen>ed 
much  lens  desirable  than  that  h«  i  .  by  tiie  Si)aiiisli  and  Kreneh 
(Fig.  7«i) ;  yet  the  Knglish-speaking  race  luus  managed,  not  only  to 
retain  this,  but  to  add  to  it  most  of  the  possessions  of  the  other  two. 
At  the  present  time,  the  control  of  the  entire  continent,  with  the 
exception  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  a  few  small  islands,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  English-speaking  nue. 

By  the  treaty  of  Turis  in  17(».*i  tho  wbole  of  (\aiiada  ownod  by  tlio 
French  was  lianded  over  to  (Jreat  Jhitain.  Soon  after,  the  Thirt<'en  (Col- 
onies rebelled  against  the  mother  country  anil,  aft.  obtjliuiu}^  t)  -v  f-ee- 
d< Mil,  formed  the  United  States  of  America.  In  lSO;i  the  Unit  states 
purchased  from  the  French  Louisiana,  which  iiichuU'd  a  1;  ige  ]);v.  A  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  In  18lil  Mexico  secured  her  iuuej  ••mU-nce,  but  in 
1*48  was  compelled  to  cede  a  portion  of  her  territory  totl."  I'nitcd  States. 
In  18r»7  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,.  >  shortly  ;iter  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Hu '  )n  Hay  Territories,  British  Columbia,  and 
Trince  Edward  Island.  In  the  same  year,  1867,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Alaska  from  the  Russians  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000. 

Negroes.  -  While  the  Indians  of  the  East  were  being  k' lied  in 
war  and  driven  westward,  negroes  were  being  brought  from  Africa. 
There  are  now  fully  eight  million  blacks  in  the  I ' nited  States,  which 
is  about  one-tenth  of  its  entire  population,  and  thirty  times  the 
numbrr  of  Indians.  Before  and  during  the  American  Civil  War 
quite  a  number  of  negioes  took  refuge  in  Canada,  settling  for  the 
most  part  near  the  border  in  Ontario. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
slaves  of  the  Indians,  and  afterward  imported  negroo«  from  Africa.  The 
first  negro  slaves  in  the  HritiHh  colonies  were  brougLt  to  Virginia  in  1619, 
but  their  numlwr  increased  very  slowly  until  the  close  of  that  century. 
The  demand  for  cheap  labor  was  partly  supplied  >.y  criminals  sent  over 
from  England,  and  by  other  immigrants  who  gave  their  services  for  a  few 
years  in  payment  for  their  passage  across  the  sea.  Mai.y  of  these  were 
men  and  women  of  good  character,  who  became  excellent  citizens. 

Ifegro  slaves  were  brought  to  all  the  colonies,  but  they  soon  proved 
a  much  more  profitable  investment  in  the  South  th.an  in  ti  >  North.  In 
the  New  England  states  the  farms  were  small,  the  products  were  numer- 
ous, and  their  cultivation  required  cousideiable  skill.  Moreover,  the 
climate  was  spvere  for  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  climate  was  well  suited  to  them ;  and  the  simple  routine  work 
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upon  the  great  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  plantations  was  such  as 
they  could  easily  perform.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  negroes  increased 
in  the  South,  while  slavery  gradually  disappeared  from  the  North. 

Immigrants  to  America.  —  Both  Europe  and  Asia  have  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  immigrants  into  America,  more  especially  into  the 
United  States,  but  latterly  into  Canada  as  well.  The  increase  in 
population  of  the  United  States  from  a  little  over  three  millions  in 
1785  to  nearly  eighty  millions  at  present  is  due  largely  to  this  steady 
stream  from  abroad.  Nearly  every  foreign  language  is  represented, 
and  upon  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  may  be  heard  the  languages  of  most  of  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  greater  number  of  the  immigrants  into  America 
have  come  from  the  British  Isles  and  from  tlie  nations  of  northern 
Europe.  More  recently  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  settlers  from 
southern  Europe.  In  Canada  these  peoples  have  for  the  most  part 
settled  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

Review  Questions.  — (1)  Of  what  importance  is  climate?  (2)  Why  are 
there  no  large  trees  in  tlie  cold  North  ?  (8)  Describe  the  vegetation  there.  (4)  Tell 
about  the  animals  that  live  on  the  land.  (5)  Why  are  there  more  animals  in  the 
sea?  (6)  What  kinds  live  tliere?  (7)  How  do  arid  land  plants  protect  them- 
selves? (8)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  animals  living  in  the  arid  lands. 
(9)  Why  should  there  be  more  life  in  the  tropical  zone?  (10)  Name  some  of  the 
animals  living  there.  (11)  What  can  you  say  of  the  plants  of  the  moist  temperate 
zone?  (12)  Of  the  animals?  (13)  Of  the  bison?  (14)  What  cultivated  plants 
and  domesticated  animals  has  North  America  supplied? 

(15)  Describe  the  difficulties  that  the  Eskimos  encounter.  (16)  Give  some 
examples  of  Indian  names.  (17)  Describe  the  life  of  tne  different  kinds  of  In- 
dians. (18)  AVhat  causes  prevented  the  Indians  from  becoming  more  civilized? 
(19)  (Jive  a  reason  why  the  Aztecs  were  able  to  advance.  (-.'0)  What  advantage 
did  their  location  in  southern  North  America  give  the  Spaniards?  (21)  How  did 
the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians?  (22)  What  attracted  the  French  to  Americal 
Where  did  they  settle?  (23)  What  other  nations  settled  in  the  East?  (24)  What 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards  in  America?  (2."))  Why  have  the  English- 
speaking  people  come  into  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent? 
(26)  Tell  about  the  beginnings  of  slavery  in  America;  wliv  was  it  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  South  than  in  the  North?  (27)  Where  do  our  immigrants  come 
from  ? 

SuGGESTioxs.  —  (1)  Examine  some  century  and  cactus  plants.  (2)  Find  some 
furniture  made  of  mahogany  or  other  tropical  wood.  (3)  Visit  a  greenhouse  to 
see  orchids.  (4)  Collect  pictures  of  native  plants,  animals,  and  birds  of  North 
America.  (.5)  Collect  samples  of  different  Ameiican  woods.  (6)  What  have  you 
read  about  the  bison?  About  Indians?  Write  a  s,tory  about  each.  (7)  Do  you 
know  any  of  the  negro  melodies  that  were  sung  on  the  plantations? 
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III.     THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

The  Countries  of  North  America. — The  continent  of  North  America 
is  under  the  control  of  various  nations.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  as  are  also  Newfoundland,  Labrador, 
British  Honduras,  and  a  number  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Greenland  is  a  Danish  colony.  The  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the 
six  Central  American  Republics  —  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  and  Panama  —  are  independent  nations. 
Alaska  belongs  to  the  United  States,  as  do  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  not  controlled 
by  Great  Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  are  either  independent 
or  are  owned  by  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers. 

The  Provinces  of  Canada.  —  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed 
in  1867  by  the  union  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Soon  after,  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
was  acquired  by  the  Dominion,  and  from  this  was  carved,  in  1870, 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  in  1905  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  In  1871  British  Columbia  joined  the  confed- 
eration, and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Dominion.  There  are  now  in  Canada  nine  provinces,  one 
organized  district,  Yukon,  and  the  unorganized  North- West  Terri- 
tories. Locate  each  of  these  provinces  and  districts  on  the  map 
of  Canada  (Fig.  78). 

Although  Canada  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  yet 
the  provinces  are  closely  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  one  or 
more  lines  of  railway.  When  the  Dominion  was  formed  in  1867,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  railway  should  be  constructed  between  the  maritime  and 
the  upper  provinces.  This  was  undertaken  at  once,  and  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government,  now  connects  Halifax  and 
Montreal.  Similarly,  it  was  agreed  with  British  Columbia,  in  1871,  that  a 
line  of  railway  should  be  built  to  connect  that  province  with  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  completed  in  1885,  now  joins 
Vancouver  and  Montreal,  and  in  addition  a  short  line  of  the  same  railway, 
running  for  a  portion  of  the  distance  through  the  United  States,  connects 
Montre°al  and  St.  John.  Both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  'Jrand  Trunk 
Railways  have  many  branches  throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec.      The 
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Canadian  Northern  Railway,  in  addition  to  branches  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  extends  from  Port  Arthur  to  points  in  western  Alberta,  and  will 
ultimately  push  its  way  through  to  the  Pacitic  coast.  A  new  line,  the 
(xraiid  Trunk  Pacific,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, extend  from  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  to  Prince  Rupert,  British 
•  Columbia.  A  portion  of  this  Hue  is  being  built  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment.  A  line  of  steamers,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, plies  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  mainland.  Trace  these 
lines  of  railway  on  the  map  (Figs.  78  and  167). 

Government  of  Canada.  —  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  so  large  and 
so  different  in  the  various  parts  that  in  order  to  study  it  in  detail 
we  must  divide  it  into  sections.  The  provincial  and  district  boun- 
daries will  serve  as  a  means  of  thus  dividing  the  country,  and  these 
divisions  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  beginning  with  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Hut,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  federation,  there  is 
one  matter  that  concerns  all  the  provinces  that  cannot  be  treated 
under  any  one  section,  and  must  be  taken  up  at  this  point.  This  is 
the  question  of  government. 

Canada,  being  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  owes  allegiance  to  Edward  VII 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyon.l 
the  Seas.  But  in  all  matters  of  importance,  particularly  taxation  and 
expenditure,  Canada  is  self-governing,  and  only  in  questions  that  concern 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  does  the  home  government 
claim  any  control  over  the  Dominion.  The  sovereign  is  represented  in 
Canada  by  the  Gor^roor-General,  who  is  appointed  by  and  holds  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

While  each  province  'as  complete  control  over  its  own  local  affairs,  it 
has  representation  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  two  bodies 
that  make  up  tlie  Parliament  of  Canatla.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor-General.  Each  Senator  must  possess 
property  to  the  value  of  $!4000,  and  must  reside  in  the  province  he  repre- 
sents.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  the  people 
each  province  being  divided  into  electoral  divisions  for  the  purpose  The 
representation  of  Quebec  is  fixed  at  6o.  and  each  of  the  other  provinces 
IS  rei.resented  in  the  same  ratio  to  their  population  as  65  bears  to  the 
population  of  Quebec.  An  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  held  at  least  every  five  years,  although  Parliament  may  be  dis- 

K  r^,  '"^f"^'  **'"''•  ^^"  ^'^'"''^  '^^f"'"^  ^""'"'^  »"*«  f«i-«e  »^»st  be  passed  by 
both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate,  and  must  receive  the  assent 
01  ttie  (rovernor-General. 

The  business  of  Parliament,  and  practically  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. IS  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet,  or  Executice  Council,  of  which  the  head  is 
the  l^nne  Minister,  or  Premier.    The  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  be  chosen 
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M\P  Questions  —(1)  Trace  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  Canada.  (2)  Locate  the 
hirhlands  and  watersheds  of  tlie  country.  Trace  the  boundaries  of  tlic  principal  river 
b;wiiw  Compare  the  U-ngth  <>f  the  rivers  in  each  basin.  (.3)  Draw  an  outline  map  of 
Canada,  showing  the  prominent  physical  features  and  locating  the  pnncipa  rivers. 
(4)   Trace  the  course  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  bupenor  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
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Fia.  78. 

e  the  Lawrence.     (5)  Point  out  the  large  lakes  of  the  country.     Compare  their  areas.    (Oi  l.o- 

river  cate  the  oape.s,  bays,  and  islands  along  the  coast.     (7>  Conipare  the  eastern  with  the 

lap  of  western   coa-st.     (8)   Locate   the   most   important   lumbering,    mmmg,    and   agricultural 

rivers  districts.      (0)   Trace   the  boundaries  of   tach  of   the   Provinces.      Compare   Uitir  arca.-3. 

of  St  Point  out  tlie  capital  of  eacli.     (10)  Name  and  locate"  the  large  cities  in  Canada. 
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either  f  .m  the  House  of  Commons  oi-  the  Senate,  and  represent  the  pohtu 
cal  party  that  at  the  time  happens  to  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  Cabinet  minister  usually  presides  over  one  ot  tne  depart- 
ments of  the  public  serv'r.^,  such  "s  Railways,  I'ublie  Works,  Mil itia.  Post 
Office  Customs,  etc.  GeneiaUy  the  Cabinet  includes  some  menders  who  do 
not  have  charge  of  a  department,  and  are  called  Ministers  irilhoat  portfoho. 
The  seat  of  the  federal  government  of  Canada  is  at  Ottawa,  where  are 
the  stately  Houses  of  }'arliament  (Fig.  79),  the  Departmental  Buildings, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General. 


Fio.  711. 
The  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 


I.    ONTARIO 
Physiography  and  Climate.^  -  As  mig'     oe  expected,  the  province 
of  Ontario,  stretching  as  it  does  from  James   Bay  to   Lake   i^ne, 
exhibits  a  wide  variety  of  soil  and  climate.      In  past  ages,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fossils  embedded  in  soil  and  rock,  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  province  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  while  a 
portion  of  the  southern  part  was  once  the  be.l  of  a  great  fresh-water 
lake      The  whole  northern  and  central  part  was  covered  by  great 
glaciers,  which  eroded  thousands  of  basins  that  are  now  the  beds  of 
fresh-water  lakes.     These  numberless  inland  lakes  vary  in  s./.^    rom 
a  few  acres  to   several  square   miles,  and   are   usually  very  deep. 
When  the  .^lacier  retreated  the  land  was  left  covered  with  glacial  dritt, 
and  in  sr.ne  places  with  great  boulders.    Locate  on  the  map  the  prin- 
cipal lakes  of  the  province.     Note  particularly  the  Muskoka  district. 

Generallv  speakini^'.the  southern  an.l  eastern  parts  of  the  province  are 
fertile,  while  the  nortiiern  and  western  parts  are  r.H-ky  anil  ott.-n  barren. 
1  A  complete  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver  system  is  given  in  AppewlU  A. 
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The  southern  peninsula  formed  by  Lakes  Huron,  St  Clair,  Erie,  and  On- 
tario is  so  fertile  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  garden  of  Canada."  It 
is  possible  to  find  here  whole  townships  having  scarcely  a  single  acre  of 
waste  land.  A  broad  strip  of  fertile  land  stretches  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  North  some  distance  from  Lake 
Ontario,  extending  from  the  county  of  Froutenac  to  Lake  Simcoe,  there 
is  a  rocky  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ottawa  ralley  is  extremely 
fertile,  but  in  some  parts  the  boulders  of  the  glacial  drift  are  numerous. 
There  is  much  good  soil  around  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe.  North 
of  a  line  stretching  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  Upper  Ottawa  the  fertile 
soil  is  in  patches.  This  northern  part  of  the  province  —  now  called  New 
Ontario  —  was  long  thought  to  be  of  little  value  except  for  its  lumber  and 
minerals  or  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Mm  h  of  it  has  recently  been  sur- 
veyed, and  we  now  know  that  there  is  enough  fertile  land  to  support  at 
least  a  million  people. 

Several  fertile  areas  are  now  being  rapidly  settled  around  Lake  Temis- 
caming  and  in  the  Rainy  River  district.  Recent  experiments  show  that 
some  grains  and  many  vegetables  will  mature  even  north  of  the  Height  of 
Land,  and  as  this  region  has  large  fertile  areas,  many  people  will  yet  find 
homes  there. 

The  rainfall  of  Ontario  is  abundant  and  for  the  most  part  evenly 
distributed.  Extended  droughts  sometimes  occur  in  southern  On- 
tario during  July  and  August,  but  their  area  is  limited.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  reforesting  of  parts  of  the  drought  area  will  give  a 
more  even  distribution  of  raiufall. 

The  winter  climate,  especially  of  northern  and  eastern  Ontario, 
is  somewhat  severe,  but  the  snowfall  is  abundant  and  furnishes  an 
adequate  protection  to  plant  life.  In  southern  Ontario  the  winters 
are  usually  mil".  The  counties  along  Lake  Erie  frequently  have 
open  weather  even  in  January  and  seldom  have  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  of  snow. 

Agriculture 

'Jrain-growing.  —  From  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  until  the 
close  of  the  third  quarter  the  principal  crop  of  Ontario  for  export 
was  wheat.  But  the  opening  of  vast  areas  in  western  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America  so  reduced  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
conditions  otherwise  have  so  changed  that  the  farmers  have  turned 
to  stock-raising  and  dairying,  very  much  to  their  own  advantage. 
To-day  many  farmers  who  formerly  grew  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
wheat  are  buying  their  own  flour.     Still  grain-growing  forms  one  of 
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^^'"'fS^'*f'"°''*-;T/V,  ^"'"*  "",*  ""^  "*">^  **»«  'akes  and  rivers  that  form  the  boun- 
f  °      t^""°/.    ^^^  Compare  the  areas  of  the  Great  lakes.     Show  how  these  Lakes 
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in  the  Oreat   Lakes.      (4)   Trace  the  more  imiwrtant  canals.      (5^   Point  out  the  nrom- 

inent  physical  features.     Compare  the  northern  with  the  southern  section  of  the  Vrov- 
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.nds  naming  the  i,nrx>rtrnt  places  on  each  llnl.  ^)  L^^^Zti^^'^iZl^inl'^S 

on  -  tural.  and  mineral  regions      (9)   Name  and  locate  the  princ°pal  S  ^nd  towns^Tim" 

rov-  Draw  an  outhne  map  of  the  t'rovince,  filling  in  the  counties.                                           '     ^ 
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tho  leading  industricn  of  Ontario,  although  very  much  lew  grain  than 
formerly  i»  exported.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oat»,  barley, 
rye,  and  buckwlieat,  while  timothy,  clover,  and  pean  are  extennively 
grown  for  feeding  purpoHCS.  Alfalfa  is  aUo  an  imin.rtant  crop. 
There  are  many  large  flour  mills  throughout  tho  province,  but  thehe 
do  not  depend  upon  the  local  supply  of  wheat. 

The  immen  e  grain  elevators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  \V  ilham 
arc  useu  .or  handling  the  grain  crops  of  the  {Canadian  West  ( Fig.  81). 


Vui.  M. 
The  Canadiiiu  Northern  Elevator  at  Tort  Arthur. 

Stock-raising. -For  more  than  half  a  century  Ontario  farmers 
have  been  rearing  fine  herds  of  cattle,  both  for  the  home  market  and 
for  export  to  other  countries.  These  herds  are  kept  up  to  a  high 
standard  by  the  importation  of  choice  animals  from  (treat  Britain 
and  Holland.  Wellington,  Wentworth,  Middlesex,  and  York  coun- 
ties are  the  centres  for  the  production  of  cattle,  but  every  part  of 
older  Ontario  has  some  share  in  the  trade. 

Cattle  that  are  well  fed  from  birth  are  ready  for  the  >>^^^l^;t'  f  ^^^  [;; 
home  use  or  for  export,  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.     ihe> 
are  Ld  during  the  summer  only  on  grass,  and  in  the  winter  are  given 
"aw  roots,  and  corn,  with  usually  some  grain      ^^^VO^l^^eare^^^^r^ 
ally  fattened  as  much  as  possible  on  grass,  as  it  is  much  «»  ^^^^  /^t^ 
them  in  the  field  than  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  shipped  ^-^^  ^ton^-- 
to  Liverpool  and  other  British  ports  in  July  and  August.  J^l^^^^J"^"!! 
slaughte  ed  in  C  ..ada  furnish  hides  which  supply  us  with  leather  fur  h.-a. j 
S  and  shoer  :  .mess,  saddles,  belting,  carriage  tops,  bookbindings,  and 
SSrandcoucl     overings.     The  hides  must  first  be  fannerf,  or  put  through 
:"S  will  re3e  the  hair  and  make  the  hide  tough  and  smooth. 
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They  are  put  into  great  vats  coutaiuing  tatmic  acid,  which  is  an  extract 
from  the  bark  of  the  oak  or  the  hemlock.  As  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa  River  districts  have  immense  forests  of  hemlock,  it  is  here  that  the 
large  tannerieii  are  located.  Mkafokd,  Fenktaxg,  Bracebkidoe,  and 
Renfrew  are  among  the  most  imi)ortant. 

Sheep-raising  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  stock-farming,  es- 
pecially on  land  tliat  is  dry  and  rolling,  or  of  a  somewhat  gravelly 
soil.  The  sheep  require  little  attention,  give  quick  returns,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  food  consists  of  weeds  and  other  rough  food  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Their  flesh  makes  very  dainty  and 
healthful  food,  and  their  wool  is  used  for  clothing  and  many  other 
purposes.  Most  of  the  mutton  is  used  at  home,  although  a  large 
trade  in  shipping  lambs  to  the  United  States  markets  is  carried  on  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  About  6,000,000  j)ounds  of  wool  is  produced 
annually,  of  which  pai  is  exported.  There  ai-e  many  fine  flocks  of 
sheep  in  Ontario,  and  the  young  stock  are  eagerly  sought  after  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  abroad. 

For  the  most  part  we  buy  our  fine  cloth  and  dress  goods  from  Gi'eat 
Britain  or  Germiiuy  and  use  our  wool  foi  making  coarser  kinds.  The 
principal  factories  are:  Rknfukw,  xVlmonte,  and  Cakletox  Place  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley;  Coknwall  on  the  8t.  Lawrence;  Bekmx  and  Waterloo 
on  the  Grand  River;  TiLsoxiuuf;  and  Simc  ok  near  Lake  Erie;  Wixg- 
ham,  Walkektox,  Meafokd,  Mitchell,  and  Okillia. 

Ontario  is  noted  for  its  horses.  The  heavy  draft  breeds,  the 
Clydesdale  and  the  Shire,  are  the  most  popular  with  the  farmer,  but 
many  fine  carriage  and-  roadster  horses  are  also  bred.  The  counties 
of  York,  Ontario,  Wellington,  Perth,  Huron,  Kent,  Middlesex,  and 
Oxford  are  centres  of  the  horse-breeding  industry. 

Dairying. — Ontario  has  about  1200  cheese  factories  and  300 
creameries,  which  produce  an  annus''  product  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  *15,000,000.  Besides  tlu,.  there  are  thousands  of  home 
butter  dairies  with  six  to  twenty  cows.  Both  the  Dominion  and 
Ontario  governments  have  been  very  aitive  in  educating  the  people 
iu  the  science  of  butter-  and  clieesc-niaking.  The  daii'v  scliools  at 
KixcsTox,  Stkatiikov,  and  (iUKLi-n  (  Kig.  82)  are  models.  Travel- 
ling dairy  schools  have  also  done  much  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
proper  handling  of  milk  and  in  making  butter  on  the  farm.  Ontario 
now  exports  annually  three  times  the  butter  and  cheese  exported  by 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.     .Ahnost  every  part  of  the  province  has 
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Fig.  8-.'. 
Makiiij;  butter  at  the  Model  Farm,  (iiielpli 


cheese  factories;  but  London,  Woodstock,  Ingersoll,  Brantford, 
and  LiSTOWEL  in  western  Ontario  and  Ottawa,  Perth,  Brockville, 
Kingston.  Belleville,  and  Peterborough  in  eastern  Ontario  are 
the  most  important  centres. 
Hog-raising  and  Pork- 
packing.  —  Closely      con- 
nected   with    dairying    is 
the  raising  of  hogs.     The 
part  of  the  milk  not  used 
in  making  butter  or  cheese 
is   a   most   valuable    and 
even   necessary   food   for 
young  pigs.     The  hog  in- 
dustry    of     Ontario     has 
grown    rapidly.      Canada 
exports  annually   more 
than  $12,000,000  worth  of 
bacon   to   Great   Britain, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  comes  fr,.m  Ontario.     Every  part  t.t 
the  province  produces  some    pork,  but   the  older  settled   portu.ns 
have  most  interest  in  the  export  trade. 

The  curing  of  hams  and  bacon  for  export  re(pure,s  so  much  skill  that 
it  must  be  done  by  exi.erts.  Extensive  factories  have  l)eon  estal.hshea  at 
Hamilton,  Loxi.ox,  Ixokhsoll,  Kincakoink,  Owkx  ^^^^^^^;'^''l2^ 
Fetekhokouoh,  Brockvillk,  and  other  centres.  Lach  of  the.e  takt 
thousands  of   hogs  from  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Poultry,  Eggs,  and  Honey.-  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  changed 
conditions  of  farming  than  the  increased  attention  given  to  rearing 
poultry.  The  early  settlers  of  Ontario  kept  poultry  only  to  supp  y 
themselves  with  eggs  and  to  add  an  uncertain  revenue  for  liousehold 
expenses;  the  modern  farmer  in  many  eases  counts  as  certainly  ui>on 
a  fixed  revenue  from  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  as  from  lat  cattle  or 
cheese.  Improved  methods  of  fattening  and  cold  st..iage  during  export 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  inerease<l  business  in  ^^^^'V^^"^' 
The  annual  product  of  Ontario  is  w.nth  not  less  tl.tn  -4, 000,  00. 

Because  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  white  clover  and  other  flowers, 
southern  Ontario  is  especially  a.laptcl  for  bee  culture.  Ihis  work 
requires  much  skill  and  intelligence,  ami  is  yearly  becoming  more 
popular.     The  annual  crop  is  about  8,000.000  poun.b. 
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Fruit-raising.  —  The  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  is  admirably  adapted  for  fruit-growing.  The 
soil  is  suitable  and  easily  drained,  while  the  immense  amount  of  water 
in  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  tempers  the  climate  at  critical 
periods  when  a  few  degrees  of  frost  would  prove  ruinous.  The 
industry  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  apple  crop  alone  at  the  present 
time  being  estimated  at  50,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  apple 
region  embraces  the  whole  of  southern  Ontario,  including  the  district 
around  Georgian  Bay,  but  the  regions  east  of  Lake  Huron  and  north 
of  Lake  Ontario  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  Some  fruit  has  been 
successfully  grown  in  Muskoka.  The  Ottawa  Valley  produces  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits,  including  grapes  and  hardy  varieties  of  apples. 


Fio.  8;5. 
Fruit  farm  near  Grimsby. 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  southern  Ontario  f,'rows  some  fruit,  but  certain 
districts  are  rapidly  being  gi  ven  over  wholly  to  fruit  culture.  The  Niagara 
peninsula,  embracing  parts  of  Lincoln,  Welland,  and  Wentworth  counties, 
contains  the  most  extensive  orchards  (Fig.  83).  Besides  the  ordinary 
hardy  fruits  this  region  pivMluees  immense  orops  of  grapes,  peaches,  and 
small  fruits.  Tlie  best  peach  orchards  are  found  in  the  strip  of  land 
lying  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Essex  peninsula  is 
very  similar  and  produces  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

Pelee  Island  contains  the  most  extensive  vineyards  in  Canada,  the 
product  being  largely  used  for  making  wine.  The  total  area  under  vines 
in  Ontario  is  15,000  acres. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  fruit  business  is  the  canning  industry. 
Dozens  of  canning  fnctories  are  located  along  the  nm-'hern  shores  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  In  addition  to  the  fruits  already  mentioned, 
large  quantities  of  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn  are  put  up  in  this  way 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  This  industry  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  pro;  lises  to  become  of  very  great  importance. 

Tobacco.  —  The  climate  of  most  parts  of  Ontario  is  too  severe 
for  the  raising  of  the  tobacco  plant,  but  about  3,000,000  pounds  are 
produced  annually  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  in  western 
Ontario,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  fairly  suitable.  The  country 
throughout  this  district  is  very  flat.  This  tobacco  is  not  equal  to 
that  grown  in  warmer  countries  where  the  conditions  are  entirely 
favorable  (page  207),  but  the  quality  is  very  fair  indeed.  Most  of 
the  product  of  the  Ontario  tobacco  crop  is  manufactured  into  the 
finished  article  within  the  province. 

Sugar. — The  people  of  Canada  pay  every  year  for  sucror  and 
molasses  over  16,000,000.  Of  this,  amount  Ontario  pays  ver^  nearly 
one-half.  Every  form  of  sugar,  whether  made  from  sugar-cane, 
sugar-beets,  or  the  sugar-maple,  comes  from  the  sweet  sap  of  a  plant 
or  tree.  The  cane  sugar  used  in  Canada  comes  largely  from  the 
Indies  and  from  the 
United  States.  It  is 
brought  in  as  raw 
sugar,  that  is,  it  is  not 
wholly  cleaned  from 
impurities  and  must 
be  refined.  This  pro- 
cess gives  us  granu- 
lated sugar.  When 
sugar  is  made  from 
beets,  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted and  treated  in 
the  same  wa  .  as  the 
juice  of  thd  sugar- 
cane. In  a  single  year  Canada  paid  to  Germany  nearly  $4,000,000 
for  sugar  and  molasses  made  from  beets.  As  experiments  showed  that 
Ontario  soil  would  produce  sugar-beets  of  high  quality,  the  legislature 
offered  a  boanty  for  the  manufacture  of  boet  sugar.  Expensive  fac- 
tories were  built  at  Berlin  (Fig.  84),  Wallaceburg,  Dresden,  and 
Wiarton,  but  the  last  two  of  these  are  not  now  in  operation. 


FlO.  84. 
Beet  sugar  factory  at  Berlin. 
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The  early  settlers  of  Ontario  used  no  sugar  except  what  they 
made  from  tiie  sap  of  the  maple  trees.  Even  yet  Ontario  produces 
a  large  amount  of  this  sugar. 


LUMBEKIXG 

This  was  the  pioneer  industry  of  Ontario.  The  early  settlers, 
while  clearing  their  f\rms,  eked  out  a  living  by  the  sale  of  pine 
logs  and  square  tinibjr.     (iradually  the  lumbering  area  has  moved 

northward,  and 
many  districts 
where  it  was  once 
the  main  business 
cannot  now  boast 
of  a  saw-mill.  The 
province  of  Onta- 
rio, however,  still 
possesses  the  finest 
pine  areas  in  the 
world,  and  derives 
a  very  considerable 
part  of  her  revenue 
by  selling  to  lum- 
l)ennen  for  a  stated 
term  of  years  the 
[)rivilege  of  cutting 
upon  these  areas  all  trees  that  exceed  a  fixed  diameter.  Besides  a 
large  cash  payment,  the  lumbermen  pay  to  the  Government  a  ye-^'-ly 
ground  rent  and  a  tax  upon  every  thousand  feet  of  lumber  cut. 
Tlie  land  in  the  end  reverts  to  the  province.  By  recent  legislative 
enactment  the  exp^-rtation  of  logs  cut  upon  government  land  either 
for  lumber  or  pulp  is  prohibited.  This  regulation  secures  to  Ontario 
the  inanufucture  of  the  logs  and  thus  gives  employment  to  many 
workmen. 

The  best  lumber  regiv)ns  are  now  along  the  Upper  'Ottawa,  north 
of  Cieorgi.m  iJuy  and  west  of  Lake  Superior.  From  the  llei;'-ht  of 
I-and  to  James  Hay  is  almost  one  continuous  spruce  forest.  This 
spruce  is  yearly  la'coiiiing  of  more  imjiortancc  owintif  to  the  demand 
for  spruce-pulp  from  which  paper  is  made  (Fig.  8»i).  Already 
extensive  pulp  mills  have  been  established  at  Sal'LT  Stk.  Makie, 


Fig.  85. 
Liiinber  mills  at  Ottawa 
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Stukgeon  Falls,  Ottawa,  and  HAWKEsnruY,  while  others  are 
being  erected  in  the  country  near  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Ontario  sends  enormous  (quantities  of  hunher  to  liritain,  United 
States,  France,  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  and  Japan.  Every  year 
sees  an  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  himber  in  the  form  of 
doo.     sashes,  blinds,  and  even  wooden  houses  ready  to  be  put  together. 

Winter  is  the  busy  season  in  the  lumber  wootls.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  work  when  the  temperature  is  far  below  zero.  The  swamps,  whuh  are 
numerous  and  in  summer  almost  impassable,  are  then  frozen  oyer.  At 
that  season,  also,  the  snows  have  levelle.l  ovr  the  boul.h-rs  and  fallen  trees 
so  that  lieavy  sleds, 
loaded  with  logs,  may 
lie  drawn  through 
the  woods. 

Usually  fifty  men 
or   more  are  neces- 
sary   to    a    logging 
camp.      With    axes 
in     hand     they    go 
through   the    woods 
cutting  all  the  trees 
that   are  large   and 
sound     enough     for 
good  lumber.    These 
are    cut    down,   the 
limbs    chopped    off, 
and  the  logs  dragged 
by  horses  or  rolled 
to  the  banks  of  the 
nearest  stream.    Whe 
another  busy  season  bi 


Fl(i.  Wi. 
A  pile  of  pulp  I'gs. 


^,now  melts  in  the  spring,  the  cutting  is  over  and 
'  The  logs  •  it  are  ready  are  whirled  away  by 
the  stream  current,  now  swolle-.  by  the  melting  snows,  but  frequently  even 
the  flood  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  them.  To  provule  against 
that  difficultv,  dams  are  placed  across  the  stream  or  at  the  outlet  of  lakes 
to  store  water  for  use  when  needed.  Immense  numbers  of  ogs  ave  floated 
or  "driven"  down-stream,  forming  what  the  lumbrrmen  call  a  '•  log-tlnve. 

When  the  logs  are  to  \k-  made  into  pulp  for  paper,  such  as  newspa])er 
or  wrapping  paper,  they  are  first  cut  into  lengths  ..f  about  two  feet  and 
the  bark  peeled  off.  These  short  pieces  are  ihen  placcl  ni  a  steel  enclo- 
sure and  forced  agau..t  an  er.ormo-.r-  griucUtone.  The  p>.li>  thus  ground 
off  is  carried  awav  by  water,  run  through  a  sieve,  .leposited  on  a  wide  belt 
.nd  compressed  into  thin  sheets  between  hot  steel  rollers.  ^^  hen  dry  it 
is  paper.  I'ulp  is  also  made  by  the  help  of  chemicals,  ^\hen  a  finer 
quality  of  paper  is  required,  rags  are  mixed  with  wood-pulp. 
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Mining 

Although  Ontario  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  country  its 
mining  interests  bid  fair  to  become  very  important,  and  already 
give  employment  to  10,000  men.  Its  most  serious  lack  in  econo- 
mic minerals  is  coal.  Up  to  the  present  this  lack  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  development  of  rich  deposits  of  excellent  iron. 
Iron  occurs  m  southern  Ontario  in  small  quantities  in  t!.e  form  of 

bog-iron  ore.    This 
is    easily   smelted, 
and  the  early  set- 
tlers actually  made 
use   of    it    in    the 
county  of  Norfolk. 
The  magnetic  ores 
are    not   so    easily 
smelted,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of 
the  iron  in  Ontario 
is    of    this    kind. 
There  are  consider- 
able    deposits     in 
Frontenac,      Hast- 
TT  ,.,      ^  ,^  ings,  Renfrew,  and 

Haliburton.  Extensive  deposits  also  occur  along  the  north  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  At  the  present  time  the  province  has  several  fur- 
naces producmg  a  pig-iron  from  domestic  ore,  although  some  ore 
from  the  United  States  is  also  used.  Some  furnaces  use  charcoal 
and  others  coke  made  from  Pennsylvania  coal.  The  chief  iron 
works  are  at  Hamilton,  Desekonto,  Midland,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Fig.  87).  The  Canadian  and  Ontario  governments  give 
bounties  on  every  ton  of  iron  manufactured. 

Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  exists  in  many  minerals 
and  rocks,  the  red  and  yellow  colors  of  many  soils  being  due  to  it  As 
water  slowly  seeps  through  the  rocks  it  dissolves  iron  much  as  it  would 
dissolve  sail  or  sugar  if  ihe.se  substances  were  tliere.  In  some  places  the 
water  has  brougnt  this  dissolved  iron  and  deposited  it  in  bedn  or  veins  of 
H-on  ore,  and  ,t  is  tliese  that  are  now  being  -nined.  Sometimes  the  beds 
lie  very  deep,  and  again  they  are  so  near  the  surface  that  the  iron  ore  is 
dug  out  of  great  open  pits,  as  stone  is  taker  from  quarries.     In  appearance 


Fig.  87. 
Iron  works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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iron  ore  is  sometimes  a  hard,  black  mineral,  sometimes  a  soft,  loose,  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  brown  earth.  It  is  not  iron  at  all  any  more  than  wheat  is 
flour ;  it  is  only  the  iron  ore  mineral  out  of  which  iron  may  be  maile  by  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

Two  materials,  coke  and  limestone,  are  used  with  iron  ore  to  reduce  it  to 
the  metal.  The  coke  is  made  from  bituminous  coal,  and  the  limestone  is 
obtained  in  quarries.  To  obtain  the  coke  the  soft  coal  is  placed  in  stone 
or  brick  furnaces,  called  coke  ovens,  built  in  such  a  manner  that  very  little 
iiir  can  reach  the  coal,  which  is  then  set  on  fire.  Many  of  the  gases  that 
form  a  part  of  the  coal  »ve  thus  either  burned  or  driven  out.  So  little  air 
is  let  into  the  ovens  that  not  all  the  substances  in  the  coal  are  burnt. 
The  part  left  is  a  very  light  porous  coke  which  can  then  be  burnt  and 
made  to  furnish  intense  heat  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  air. 

The  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  all  placed  together  in  a  high, 
towerlike  structure,  called  a  blast  furnace,  so  named  because  a  blast  of  air 
is  forced  through  it  to  produce  a  strong  draft  while  the  coke  is  barning. 
Such  intense  heat  melts  the  ore  and  limestone,  and  the  iron  lieing  heavier 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  iiery  hot  liquid.  The  limestone,  and  those 
elements  of  the  ore  that  are  not  iron,  rise  to  the  surface,  forming  slag, 
a  worthless  substance  that  is  drawn  off  through  an  opening  in  the  furnace 
and  thrown  away.  Through  a  lower  opening  the  iron  is  run  off  into 
trenches  made  of  sand  on  a  sand  floor.  There  is  one  main  trench  with 
numerous  side  branches,  and 
each  of  these  has  still  smaller 
branches  connected  with  it 
(Fig.  88).  When  the  molten 
iron  cools,  the  little  bars  of 
iron,  called |)?.9  iron,  are  found 
to  be  attached  to  a  larger  one. 
These  rough  bars  are  then 
broken  off  and  shipped  away 
to  be  made  into  thousands 
of  different  articles. 

Some  iron  goods,  such  as 
stoves,  car  wheels,  and  the 
iron  parts  of  school  desks, 
are  nothing  more  than  this 
pig  iron  melted  and  cast  in 
moulds  into  the  shape  that 


Fiu.  88. 

Molten  iron  running  out  of  a  blast  furnace  into 
trenches,  where  it  cools  to  form  pig  iron. 


lesired.  This  is  cast  iron,  which  contains 
one  part  of  carbon  to  twenty  of  pure  iron,  and  is  so  brittle  that  it  breaks 
under  a  heavy  blow.  Other  materials,  such  as  knife  blades,  boiler  plates, 
rails  for  railways,  edged  tools,  and  watcl:si)rings,  are  made  of  steel.  Steel 
contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  carbon,  and  has  been  toughened  by 
an  expensive  process  of  rolling  and  hammering.  Wrouffht  iron,  a  third 
kind,  is  almost  pure  iron,  and  is  used  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  metr' 
to  bend  and  yet  be  tough,  as  in  iron  wire,  horseshoes,  bolts.     The  moulder 
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works  with  cast  iron  ;  tiie  blacksmith  with  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  the  tool 
maker  aAd  cutler  with  steel  only. 

Nickel.  —  Ontaiio  has  the  greatest  nickel  deposits  in  the  world.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Norway  have  limit'^d  quantities,  and  France  has  a  rich  mine 
at  New  ( 'aledonia.  Outside  of  this  Ontario  must  supply  the  world,  and  the 
metal  is  yearly  coming  into  more  general  use,  as  a  valuable  alloy  co  mix 
with  steel,  where  lightness  combined  with  great  strength  is  required. 
With  the  Ontario  nickel  is  mixed  copper  of  almost  equal  value.  The 
Sudbury  nickel  mines  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Cobalt  is  found 
exclusively  in  northern  Ontario. 

Silver.  —  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  formerly  the  great 
silver-mining  district  of  Ontario.  Recent  discoveries  in  the  Temiscaming 
district  show  that  the  whole  northern  region  is  very  rich  in  silver.  Indeed, 
it  is  expected  that  this  section  will  soon  be  the  great  silver-producing  dis- 
trict of  the  world.  The  Ontario  government  have  recently  determined  to 
hold  back  large  blocks  of  this  land  to  be  mined  for  the  benefit  of  the  province. 

Gold  is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Hastings  County  and  around  the 
Lake  of  the  ^^'oods.  The  deposits  are  in  the  form  of  quartz,  which  must 
be  crushed  before  the  gold  can  be  extracted. 

Graphite  of  a  good  quality  is  mined  in  Renfrew  County.  Some  mica 
is  taken  out  in  the  (Ottawa  Valley,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Recently  a  stone,  called  corundum,  has  been  discovered  in  Hast- 
ings and  Haliburton.  The  corunduni  is  the  next  hardest  substance  to 
diamond,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  emery  wheels  in  polishing  and 
grinding  metals.  The  corundum  is  much  harder  than  emery,  and  supe- 
rior to  it  for  grinding  purposes.  In  many  of  the  large  saw-mills  of 
Ontario  the  steel  saws  are  sharpened  on  corundum  wheels  driven  by 
machinery.  One  man  can,  in  this  way,  do  the  work  that  used  to  require 
six  men. 

Southern  Ontario  has  none  of  the  minerals  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  It  has,  however,  three  mineral  products  of  great  importance, 
—  salt,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

Salt  is  found  east  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goderich 
and  Se;i  orth.  When  in  the  earth  salt  is  hard,  somewhat  like  coal,  and 
must  be  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  one  case  a  small  hole  is  bored 
to  it,  and  water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve  it,  then  the  brine  is 
pumped  up  and  the  water  is  evaporated  1,}  heat  until  only  the  salt  is  left. 
In  the  other  case  a  ahaft  is  sunk  and  the  salt  broken  off  in  lumps  and 
hoisted  to  the  surface.  In  (Ontario  the  salt  is  pumped  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  brine. 

Petroleum  moans  "  rock-oil."  a  name  which  sugge.sts  its  origin.  It  is 
found  V)y  going  into  the  earth  from  400  to  1500  feet  or  more.  The  crude 
petroleum  is  Idack  like  tar.  It  yields  coal  oil,  benzine,  naphtha,  vase- 
linCj  dyes,  and  wax  for  caudles.  Sometimes  the  jtetroleum  flows  out  when 
a  hole  is  bored.  Usually  it  must  be  pumped.  The  chief  centres  are 
at  1'ktkoi.k.v  (Fig.  89),  On,  ('it v.  and  Bothwell. 
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Fio.  8<). 

St-ene  at  Petrolea,  showing  oil  tanks  and  derricks 
used  in  boring  for  oil. 


Natural  Oas  is  found  in  Welland  and  in  Essex  at  a  dei>th  of  about  one 
thousand  feet.  It  is  used  as  fuel  for  liouses  and  factories,  and  for  lighting 
purposes.     In  one  case  it  has  been  used  continuously  since  181)4  to  burn  lime. 

Peat. — Eastern  Ontario  has  several  deposits  of  excellent  jK^at!  Ex- 
periments are  now  teing  made  with  this  fuel  and  some  of  it  has  been  put 

on  the  market.      The  peat  is  

dried  until  it  contains  only       F      ~~  ""^  "~  ' 

between  10  and  12  per  cent 
of  water  and  tlien  made  into 
cylindrical  cakes  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  This  fi'el 
is  clean,  easily  handled,  gives 
off  a  pleasant  odor,  and  is 
said  to  contain  more  than 
50  per  cent  as  much  heat  as 
anthracite  coal. 

Glabs. — Three  other  min- 
eral products  are  worthy  cl 
note,  —  glass,  pottery,  and 
bricks.  Glass  is  made  at 
Hamilton  and  other  places. 
The   principal    substance  in 

its  manufacture  is  sand  melted  and  mixed  Avith  soda.  The  molten  glass 
is  fashioned  by  glass-blowers  into  such  useful  articles  as  lamp  chimneys, 
fruit  jars,  and  druggists'  bottles. 

Pottery,  such  as  stone  jugs,  butter  jars,  and  glazed  crocks,  is  made  of 
clay  found  near  Bkantkord. 

Bricks  and  drain  tiles  are  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  province, 
but  the  clay  near  Tokoxto,  at  Miltox,  and  at  Beamsvillk  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  is  used  in  making  pressed  bricks  of  high  grade.  Very  fine 
white  bricks  are  made  of  the  clays  found  near  London  and  Peterborough. 

MANrFACTUBING 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  Ontario  have  already  been  named 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural,  limber,  and  mineral  resources. 
Factories  are  scattered  all  over  the  province ;  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  that  has  not  one  or  more  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  most  important  manufactures  are  agricultural  iniple- 
ments,  heavy  machinery  of  all  kinds,  musical  instruments,  furniture, 
pulp-wood,  paper,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  coal-oil,  salt,  flour, 
cheese,  butter,  leather,  boots,  bricks,  soap,  etc.  The  province 
possesses  unrivalled  water-power,  and  in  addition  the  transmission  of 
electrical  power  from  Niagara  Falls  will  do  much  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  so  encourage  the  growth  of  new  industries. 
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The  fisheries  of  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  inland  waters  of  Ontario 
are  among  tlie  best  of  any  f'esh-water  fisheries  in  the  world.  About 
3000  people  earn  their  living  in  the  fislieries.  As  yet  only  the  Great 
Lakes  and  tlie  most  easily  accessible  of  the  inland  lakes  have  had 
their  resources  developed.  As  settlement  spreads,  many  of  the  north- 
ern lakes  will  prove  to  be  well  stocked  with  fish.     The  government 

encourages  the  industry  by 
prohibiting  the  taking  of 
fish  during  the  spawning 
season  and  also  by  restock- 
ing the  waters  with  certain 
kinds  of  fish. 

The  fish  of  Ontario  are 
mostly  for  lioine  consuinption, 
l)ut  souje  of  the  best  are  ex- 
ported to  American  cities. 
The  three  most  important 
kinds  are  the  lake  trout,  found 
chiefly  in  freorgian  Kay;  the 
whitefish,  occurring  most  plen- 
tifully in  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  90) ;  and  the  herring,  Avhich  is  really  not  a 
herring,  but  a  species  of  whitefish  found  chiefly  in  Lake  Huron.  Sturgeoa 
and  whitefish  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Many  of 
the  I'.vers  all  over  the  province,  especially  those  running  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior on  the  north,  are  stocked  with  the  speckled  trout,  the  most  beautiful 
and  gamiest  fish  in  the  world.  Bass  are  also  plentiful  in  the  interior 
streams. 

Hunting  and  Trapping 

Northern.  Ontario  offers  a  good  field  for  the  hunter  who  merely 
wishes  good  sport  or  for  the  trapper  who  wishes  to  make  a  living. 
Deer  are  plentiful  as  far  south  as  Muskoka  and  the  Upper  Ottawa. 
Farther  nortli  are  moose.  Hudson  Bay  trappers  traverse  the  north 
country  almost  exactly  as  they  did  200  years  ago.  Bears,  foxes,  mink, 
and  other  fur-bearing  animalf*  arc  found  there.  Wolves  are  common 
in  the  unsettled  northern  parts,  and  the  provincial  Government  pays 
a  bounty  of  iylo  on  every  wolf's  head.  The  wolves  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  deer,  especially  in  the  late  winter,  when  the  former  are 
famished  and  the  latter  are  unable  to  run  owing  to  the  deep  snow. 


Fid.  !I0. 
A  catch  of  whitetish  on  Lake  Superior. 
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So  famous  are  the  hunting  grounds  of  northern  Ontario  that  sports- 
men come  there  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  pay  for  and 
secure  special  licenses  from  the  provincial  game  warden,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  take  away  with  them  ouly  a  limite'^.  amount  of  game. 


Transportation 

Waterways.  —  Scarcely  any  part  of  America  enjoys  a  more  com- 
plete system  of  railways  and  waterways.  The  Great  Lakes  *  furnish 
a  natural  higliway  of  untold  value.  The  St.  Mary  and  Welland 
canals  make  the  system  complete  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake 
Ontaric .  The  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  passable  for  boats 
on  the  down  trip,  and  excellent  canals  have  been  constructed  for 
the  return  trip.  The  Rideau  Canal  from  Kingston  to  Ottawa  is 
shallow,  but  moves  a  considerable  amount  of  freight  in  boats  of 
light  draught.  The  Trent  Valley  Canal  is  being  completed  and 
will  connect  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  opening  up  a 
rich  country  around  Peterboro  and  using  the  natural  chain  of  lakes 
and  rivers  whenever  possible.  The  hydraulic  lift-lock  on  this  canal 
has  a  lift  of  sixty-five  feet,  and  is,  at  present,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  on  the  continenV  The  Ottawa  is  navigable  from  Montreal  to 
Ottawa  city  with  the  aid  of  a  short  canal.  Several  vessels  ply  on 
the  navigable  stretches  of  the  Upper  Ottawa.  Steamboats  have 
been  running  for  some  time  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  and  recently 
some  have  been  put  on  Lake  Temiscaming.     See  Appendix  A. 

Canada  has  spent  upon  her  inland  waters  no  less  a  sum  than 
$100,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  this  amount  has  been  spent  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawi  mce  sy-'^em.  Since  Confederation  the  total  revenue 
from  the  canals  has  bee',  about  $12,000,000  collected  as  tolls,  The 
Welland  Canal  alone  has  cost  about  $25,000,000.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1829  and  at  first  was  navigable  only  for  boats  drawing  about 
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four  feet  of  water.  It  was  enlargeil  in  lH4r>  and  again  in  ISTjO.  fitter 
it  wiw  so  changed  as  to  niaku  it  alaumt  wholly  a  new  canal.  The  St. 
Lawrent-e  Canals  werp  <)i)ened  for  trattic  in  1848. 

The  Mii'-ray  Canal,  al)oiit  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,350,000  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  from  the  Iky  of  Quinte 
iUrwtly  west  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Trent  Valley  Cunal,  which  [jromises  to  be  one  of  the  most  ini- 
]K)rtant  of  the  waterways,  has  already  cost  over  $4,000,000.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal  was  built  in  ISOo  at  a  cost  of  alxjut  $4,000,000,  in  order  that 
('anadians  might  have  a  waterway  wholly  i.pon  their  own  scil  (Fig.  91). 


Fio.  itl. 
l/H-k  <m  the  .St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  is  SO  much  superior  to  the  one  on  the  American  side  that  its  annual 
tonnage  is  yearly  increasing. 

Closely  connected  with  ocean  and  river  navigation  is  the  protection  of 
vessels  during  dark  nights  and  stormy  weather.  Dangerous  rocks,  sand- 
i)ars,  and  shoals  must  be  marked  out,  and  proper  signals  given.  The 
Dominion  Government  maintain  in  the  province  of  Ontario  alone  203 
ligiithouses  having  I'd?  lamps  and  187  keepers.  These  lighthouses  arc 
placed  at  intervals  from  Cornwall  to  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Superior.  There 
are  also  a  few  along  the  Ottawa  River.  Sometimes  the  lighthouses  are  on 
the  shore,  sometimes  on  an  island  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 
The  keeper  either  lives  in  the  lighthouse  or  has  his  home  beside  it.  At 
the  present  time  many  of  the  lighthouses  are  being  equipped  with  acety- 
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lene  gas.  Once  everj'  year  a  supply  ship  of  the  Dominion  Govennnent 
visits  each  Huhthouse  and  leaves  with  the  kee|)et  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary, besides  lighthouses  there  are  fog-horns,  fog-whistles,  gas-lnioys,  ami 
bell-buoys  to  mark  the  dangerous  places  or  to  guide  the  helmsnum  through 
a  safe  passugf.  Lake  Erie  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Great  Lakes 
because  it  is  very  shallow  and  storms  arise  with  little  warning. 

Railways.  —  ( )ntario  has  7000  miles  of  railroad.  TIuh  gives  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  good  shipping  facilities.  The  Ontario 
Government  is  now  building  a  line  from  North  Bay  to  open  up  the 
fertile  districts  west  of  Luke  Temiscaniing.  This  road  will,  in  all 
j)robabiIity,  be  extended  to  Janu'S  Hay. 

The  projected  (Jrund  Trunk  Pacific  will  cross  northern  Ontario 
and  open  up  vast  latent  resources.  Lumber,  spruce,  and  i)erhaps 
some  minerals  are  there  in  abundance,  liranch  lines  will  be  built 
from  places  already  settled  to  meet  the  new  road,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  northern  country  will  be  o[iened  up  for  settlement. 

The  first  railway  in  Ontario  was  the  Northern  frouj  Toronto  to  llrati- 
ford.  "he  first  sod  was  turned  by  Lady  Elgin  in  1850,  and  in  1853  the 
road  was  opened  for  trafti*-.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  commenced 
in  1852  and  opened  for  traffic  between 
Aiontreal  and  Toronto  in  1850.  The 
main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor 
was  opened  in  1854,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  suspension  bridge  was 
completed.  The  first  survey  of  the 
Canadian  racitic  Railway  was  made 
in  1871,  the  first  sod  turned  in  18S1, 
and  the  road  completed  in  1885. 
There  have  been  railways  built  in 
Ontario  by  scores  of  different  com- 
panies, but  at  the  present  time  these 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  are  operated  by  either  the  (irand  Trunk 
or  the  (Canadian  I'acific.  One  of  these  roads  and  often  both  of  tliem  have 
access  to  every  })lace  of  importance  in  the  province. 

The  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound  runs  from  Ottawa  to  Parry  Sound  and 
opens  up  a  country  but  little  developed.  The  Kingston  and  Pend)roke  con- 
nects Kingston  and  Renfrew,  and  passes  through  a  region  ricli  in  mnierals. 

The  Michigan  CeTitral,  tlie  Pere  Manjuette,  and  tlie  Wabash  railways 
c  mnect  various  points  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  The  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Buffalo  have  a  line  from  Buffalo  to  AVaterford  by  way  of 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  Northern  will  have  shortly  a  line,  known  as  the 
James  Bay  Railway,  in  operation  from  Toronto  to  Sudbury. 


I'm.  '.I.'. 

Eiitraiue   to  tlie  (iraiiil   Trunk   Kailwuy 
tunnel  ini«ltT  the  8t.  Clair  Uiver. 
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Electric  Railways.  —  The  first  street  railways  in  Canada  were 
operated  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  in  1861.  These  were  rude  affairs, 
consisting  of  tram-cars  running  on  light  rails  and  drawn  by  a  single 
horse.  In  time  these  were  much  improved  and  every  city  of  impor- 
tance had  its  street  railway.  The  first  city  in  Ontario  to  use  electric 
cars  was  Ottawa,  where  they  were  successfully  operated  in  1890. 
The  pioneer  road  in  western  Ontario  was  the  Metropolitan,  running 
north  from  Toronto  on  Yonge  Street. 

At  the  present  time  Ontario  has  about  500  miles  of  electric  railway, 
and  this  amount  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  electric  railway  is  being 
extended  from  every  large  city  into  the  surrounding  country.  Lines  now 
radiate  from  Toronto  in  all  directions.  A  line  runs  east  from  Hamilton 
almost  to  St.  Catharines  through  the  great  fruit  belt.  Another  line  runs 
from  St.  Catharines  to  Niagara  and  makes  connections  with  an  American 
road  for  Buffalo.  Gait  and  Berlin,  Brantford  and  Paris,  and  Woodstock 
and  Ingersoll  are  also  connected  by  electric  lines.  Many  roads  are  being 
projected  through  the  rural  districts,  and  this  method  of  transportation, 
both  for  passengers  and  freight,  will  no  doubt  become  more  and  more 
,  popular. 

CiTIKS 

Toronto,  the  first  city  in  size  and  the  capital  of  Ontario,  has 
had  a  rapid  growth,  especially  during  the  last  quarter  century.  It 
is  situated  en  Toronto  Bay,  having  as  a  breakwater  a  series  of  islands, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  city's  park  sys- 
tem. The  city  contains  the  Legislative  Buildings  for  Ontario 
(Fig.  97),  and  in  addition  is  the  seat  of  many  educational  institutions. 
Of  these  the  first  in  importance  is  Toronto  University,  with  its  affili- 
ated colleges,  Victoria,  Trinity,  Knox,  St.  Michaels,  and  the  Medical 
College.  All  of  these  colleges  have  handsome  buildings  of  their 
own.  McMaster  is  an  independent  university  under  Baptist  control. 
Upper  Canada  and  St.  Andrew's  colleges  are  important  boys'  schools, 
and  there  are  many  schools  for  girls.  One  of  the  provincial  Normal 
Schools  is  situated  here,  and  the  school  buildings,  both  public  and 
high,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest 
municipal  buildings  on  the  continent.  The  churches  are  numerous 
and  beautiful.  As  a  city  of  parks  and  residences,  Toronto  is  unsur- 
passed in  Canada. 

Toronto  has  muay  faetoiics,  especially  of  the  sort  that  manufacture 
clothing  and  light  articles  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  trunks,  jewellery,  tin- 
ware, and  soap.  There  are  ulso  several  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  heavy  articles  as  engines,  farm  machinery,  pianos,  furniture,  elevators, 
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Fia.  03. 
City  Hall,  Toronto. 


windmills,  and  stoves.  It  is,  howe\  .-,  > 'f-'rinrntly  a  city  of  wholesale 
warehouses.  It  is  a  distributing  centre  for  tue  whole  of  western  and 
northern  Ontario,  and  has  also  a  large 
trade  with  the  West.  Its  splendid 
railway  and  steamboat  connections 
make  it  a  centre  for  the  distribution 
of  foods,  especially  fruit,  meat,  and 
dairy  produce.  These  travelling 
facilities,  together  with  its  cool  sum- 
mer climate  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Muskoka  Lakes,  make  it  a  favorite 
stopping-place  for  tourists. 

Ottawa,  the  second  city  in 
Ontario,  owes  its  importance  to  its 
being  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  lumber  trade. 
Its  situation  is  beautiful  and  it.s 
natural  advantages  many.  The 
view  from  Parliament  Hill,  with 
the  Ottawa  hundreds  of  feet  below 
and  the  Laurentian  Mountains  in  the  distance,  is  one  of  never-failing 
interest.  The  main  Parliament  Building,  with  the  several  depart- 
mental buildings,  form  an  imposing  group.  The  excellent  water- 
power  from  the  Cliaudiere  lights  the  city,  runs  its  street  cars,  and 

drives  its  sawmills  and  fac- 
tories.    From  May  to  No- 
vember the  big  mills  run 
night  and  day.     Lumber 
piles,  thirty  feet  high,  cover 
acres  and  acres,  and  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars.    It 
is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  of  one  of  the 
provincial  Normal  Schools. 
Rideau    Hall,    the   official 
residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  is   situated   in  a 
beautiful   park  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  city.     Ottawa  is  rapidly  becoming  a  railway  centre, 
and  it  has  steamboat  connection  with  Montreal  by  the  Ottawa  River 
and  with  Kingston  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 


Fio.  <.n. 

Ontario  Normal  College,  Hamilton. 
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Hamilton,  the  third  city  of  Ontjuio,  is  a  solid,  progressive  city 
with  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  mountain  side  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario.  It  has  a  large  local  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  and  meat. 
It  is  especially  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  iron,  glass,  steel  bridges,  stoves,  cotton,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  Besides  a  smelting  works  where  pig  iron  is  made,  it  also 
contains  a  rolling-mill  where  the  pig  iron  is  made  into  wrought  iron. 
Hamilton  is  now  using  electrical  energy  developed  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Ontario  Normal  College  is  located  there. 

London  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the  north  and  south  branches 
of  the  river  Thames,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  On 
the  branches  of  the  Thames  the  current  is  suHiciently  rapid  to  afford 
considerable  water-power.  Its  central  position  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways  and  connections  with  other  lines 
have  greatly  contributed  to  its  growth  and  given  it  command  of  the 
distribution  of  trade  for  southwest  Ontario.  The  city  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  stoves  and  siove  furnishings,  confectionery,  cigars, 
malt  liquors,  machinery,  railway  cars,  carriages,  etc.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  provincial  Normal  Schools,  of  the  Western  University 
with  its  theological  and  medical  colleges,  and  of  two  large  hospitals. 

Brantford,  named  after  the  famous  Indian  chief,  Brant,  is  situated  on 
the  Grand  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  country.  Its  chief 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements.  It  also  manufactures 
woollen  goods,  paper,  naiLi,  malleable  iron,  etc.,  and  stands  third  in  the 
Dominion  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles.  Owing  to  its  beautiful 
lo(!ation,  fine  buildings,  and  early  history,  Brantford  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Canadian  cities.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  Carnegie 
Library,  the  Home  for  Widows  and  Orphans,  and  the  provincial  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Kingston  enjoys  a  fine  situation  on  Lake  Ontario  and  is  a  shipping 
l)oint  of  some  importance.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cottcm  and  of  locomotive  engines.  Queen's  University  and  the  Royal 
Military  College  give  the  city  more  than  local  fame,  while  the  School  of 
Mines  in  connection  with  tlio  Universitv  is  an  institution  of  national 
importance.  The  Eastern  Ontario  Dairy  School  is  doing  much  to  educate 
the  surrounding  district  in  a  great  iiuiiistry.  Just  outside  the  city  proper 
is  a  large  [)pnitentiary  under  control  of  tlie  Dominion  Government. 

Windsor,  opposite  Detroit  on  the  Detroit  River,  has  a  large  local  trade 
and  .some  shijtping.  Near  it  is  the  town  of  Walkeiville,  cuniaining  one 
of  tlie  largest  distilleries  in  Canada.  From  Windsor  the  through  railway 
trains  for  Chicago  are  ferried  over  i^s  Detroit. 

St.  Thomas,  the  first  town  founded  in  the  Talbot  Settlement,  1810,  is 
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freqiK  itly  called  the  "  Railroad  City."  This  title  it  owes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Canada  Southern  Division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  has  its 
shops,  employing  400  to  oOO  hands,  there,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  rail- 
ways passing  across  southern  Ontario  intersect  there.  In  addition  to  the 
railway  interests,  St.  Thomas  has  several  large  foundries  and  factories  of 
various  kinds.     It  is  also  the  seat  of  Alma  Ladies'  College. 

Ouelph,  founded  by  John  Gait  in  1827,  is  located  on  the  river  Speed, 
from  which  it  derives  its  watevpower.  Ciuelf)h  owes  its  chief  importance 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded  by  excellent  gi-azing  and  farming  lands. 
Its  chief  trade  is,  therefore,  in  farm  produce  and  livestock.  Near  it  are 
the  Provincial  Model  Farm,  the  Agricidtural  College,  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  the  Consolidated  School,  Massey  Library,  and  the  liiological 
Building.  The  city  has  also  extensive  manufactures,  as  furniture,  stoves, 
carriages,  organs,  pianos,  and  flour. 

Stratford  is  situated  in  the  cc  of  a  fine  agricultin-al  district.  The 
city  itself  has  large  manufacture  n'ests,  such  as  the  making  of  fur- 

niture, clothing,  agricultural  imp  ts,  flour,  woollen  goods,  and  iron 

bridges.     It  is  also  a  railroad  centre,  and  the  (Irand   Trunk  Railway 
repair  shoi)s,  employing  nearly  1(»00  hands,  are  situated  there. 

Chatham,  originally  a  French  settlement,  has  developed  into  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  and  distributing  centre.  It  is  situated  on  the  Grand  River 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  district.  Hence,  one  of  the  industries  is  the 
trade  in  garden  truck,  such  as  beans,  tobacco,  sugar-beets,  corn,  etc.  Large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  manufactured  into  carriages,  wagons,  office  fixtures. 
Chatham  is,  too,  the  best  poultry  market  in  Canada.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
famous  battle-field  where  the  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  daring  the  War 
of  1812.  .     , 

Belleville  is  a  quiet  but  prosjjerous  city  on  t.ie  Bay  of  Quinte. 
Its  chief  exports  are  grain,  lund)er,  and  cheese.  Tt  is  favorably  known 
for  its  rolling  mills.  Albert  College  is  situated  there,  and  also  the  pro- 
vincial Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

St.  Catharines,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  four  miles  from  Lake  Ontario, 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Niagara  fruit  district.  The  mineral  springs 
and  the  healthful  situation  of  the  town  make  it  a  popular  health  resort. 
The  Welland  Caual  gives  ample  water-,  nver  for  tie  industries,  which  are 
l)rincipally  flour-milling,  paper-making,  and  the  nuuuifacture  of  edged  tools. 
Niagara  Falls  was  fo.nied  in  1004  by  tlie  union  of  Niagara  Falls 
(Clifton)  and  Niagara  Falls  South  (Drummoiulville).  It  has  excellent 
communication  with  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  new  bridges  across 
the  Niau'ara  River.  The  develo')ment  of  electriiial  energy  by  means  of 
the  water-power  from  the  Falls  has  resvdted  in  the  establishment  of  many 
industrial  enterprises.  The  city  is  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  both  m 
the  suunaer  and  the  wiuter  ser'son. 

Woodstock,  the  "  Industrial  City,"  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Thames 
River  in  the  centre  of  an  excellent  farming  country.  Both  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadiaii  Va<ufic  railways  touch  at  Woodstock.    Among  the 
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more  important  manufactures  are  agricultural  implements,  organs,  wagons, 
furniture,  stoves,  ete.  The  city  presents  a  substantial  and  prosperous 
appearance,  the  public  buildings  being  especially  tine.  The  Young  Men's 
College  is  situated  here. 

Peterborough  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  district  which  is  a  popular 
resort  for  the  hunter,  the  iisher,  and  the  summer  tourist.  The  Otonabee 
River,  down  which  pours  the  water  ot  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lakes, 
gives  the  city  its  most  valuable  asset  by  f;;rnisliing  the  electric  power  by 
which  most  of  the  factories  are  operate^l  .md  to  which  its  industrial 
progress  is  mainly  o  ing.  The  city  possesses  many  extensive  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  output  of  which  consists  chiefly  of  electrical 
machinery  and  supplies,  cereals,  woollen  goods,  steam-boilers,  mining  and 
hydraulic  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  pork-packing  products, 
lumber,  canoes,  and  binder  twine. 


Towxs 

In  no  part  of  the  world  can  there  be  found  cleaner,  neater,  or 
more  progressive  towns  than  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  A  town 
may  have  as  few  as  a  thous{,.id  people  or  it  may  have  as  many  as 
10,000.  It  has  more  municipal  power  and  privileges  than  an  incor- 
porated village,  and  less  than  an  incorporated  city. 

Ontario  towns  usually  include  three  classes  of  people.  There  are  those 
who  are  engaged  in  some  productive  industry,  as  the  maki' g  of  cottons 
and  woollens  in  Cornwall  or  the  manufacture  of  saws  and  other  steel 
goods  in  Galt  ;  there  are  the  grocers,  butchers,  dry-goods  merchants,  and 
professional  men  who  supply  the  people  with  food  and  clothing  and  look 
after  their  other  wants ;  there  are  those  who  have  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness and  are  living  in  the  town  because  of  its  educational,  social,  or  other 
advantages. 

Some  towns  owe  their  importance  largely  to  their  water-power, 
which  gives  them  a  great  advantage  as  manufacturing  centres. 
Gananoquk  on  the  St.  I^awrence,  Paris  on  the  Grand  River,  Sault 
Ste.  jNIauie  on  the  St.  Mary  River,  and  Stukgeon  Falls  on  the 
Sturgeon  River  are  good  examples.  Others  have  become  important 
places  because  of  their  situation  along  a  river  or  lake  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  great  timber  areas.  Saw-milLs  are  built  to  cut  the  lum- 
ber, and  other  industries  grow  up  around  that  of  lumbering,  as  at 
AiiXPRl«ji{,  Renkickw,  and  IIawicesiukv  on  the  Ottawa,  and 
Kenoua  (Rat  Portage)  on  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Other  towns  have 
become  important  centres  because  of  their  good  harbors,  such  as 
Port  Hope,  Coboikg,  Owen  SorNr>,  Goderich,  Collingwood, 
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Port  Arthur,  and  Fort  William.  Sometimes  a  town  has  grown 
almost  wholly  with  the  growth  of  a  railroad.  Its  importance  is 
increased  by  its  position  as  a  juncti-n  or  by  the  establishment  of 
car-shops.  Cauleton  Place,  near  Ottawa,  and  Touonto  Junc- 
tion, near  Toronto,  are  examples  of  this. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Ontario  towns,  however,  owe  their 
importance  to  two  or  more  of  the  causes  stated  above  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  hence  form  the  distributing  point  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  to 
the  farmers,  and  the  centre  for  the  collection  and  export  of  the  farm 
produce.  Such  towns  may  have  some  important  manufactures,  but 
their  chief  importance  is  due  to  local  trade.  Brock ville,  Lindsay, 
Strathkoy,  and  Ouangeville  are  ftimiliar  examples.  A  few 
towns,  such  as  Sudeuky  and  Petrolea,  owe  iheir  importance 
wholly  to  their  mineral  wealth.  Cobalt,  New  Liskeard,  and 
Haileybury  are  important  mining  and  agricultural  centres.  Other 
important  towns  are  Barrie,  Orillia,  Napanee,  Deseronto, 
Perth,  Berlin,  Southampton,  and  Kincardine. 


Summer  Resorts  and  Tourist  Routes 
Ontario  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  favorite  spot  for  tourists. 
Each  succeeding  year  brings  an  increased  number  of  visitors  who 
desire  rest  and  change  of 


scene.  These  tourists  bring 
into  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  money,  all  of 
which  is  distributed  among 
Ontario  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  transportation 
companies. 

The  MusKOKA  Lakks  are 
reached  after  a  few  hours' 
run  from  Toronto.  Nature 
here  has  grouped  every  form 
of  beauty  to  set  forth  a  series 
of  enchanting  surprises  for 
tlie  visitor.  Lakes  large  and  small  cover  about  one-third  of  the  hM  area. 
These  are  studded  with  innumerable  islands  clothed  with  evergreens  or 
with  clumps  of  nip.pie  and  beech,  and  with  shores  fringed  ^vilh  paper 
birch  and  silver  poplar.     The  summer  tourist  may  buy  or  rent  au  island 


Fio.  1)5. 
A  scene  in  Geor^iivn  Bay. 
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of  any  size,  from  an  acre  to  a  thousand  acres.  He  may  camp  in  a  tent, 
build  a  summer  cottage,  or  board  in  one  of  the  hixurious  hotels  on  Lakes 
liosseau,  J()se2)h,  or  Muskoka. 

In  addition  tc  Muskoka  every  town  and  village  on  Georgian  Hay  (Fig. 
95)  is  a  summer  resort;  Killaknkv,  Paickv  Soiryn,  Collixgwooi*,  Owk.v 
Sound,  Mkafoi.-,.,  Wiauto.v,  G.u.Kui.jt,  and  >Sauxia  all  have  attractions 
and  good  acooiamodation  for  tourists. 

Pout  Dovku,  Tout  Staxlkv,  and  Port  ('oi.hounk  on  Lake  Erie  al! 
have  large  suuimer  i)0})ulati()ns.  ("uvstal  15ka.;u  on  Lake  Krie  is  a  fav- 
orite resort  for  people  from  IJ.tffalo;  Gimmshv,  on  Lake  Ontario,  draws 
nmny  people  from  I'.rantford,  Hamilton.  Toronto,  and  more  distant  places. 
Xiaoaka  Falls  always  attracts  many  visitors  during  the  summer. 
Wni-rnv,  Port  Hoi-k,  and  Conoiau;  have  a  local  importance  as  summer 
resorts  and  offer  special  attractions  to  visitors  fond  of  yachting.     The  Bay 


Fig.  !Hi. 
View  ill  the  Lake  of  tlie  Thousand  Islands. 

of  Quinte' towns  — Bkighto.v,  P.kllkvillk,  Tkk.vtoiv,  and  Prcxox  — have 
safe  narbors,  beautiful  scene: y,  regular  steamboat  coiuiections,  and  good 
summer  fishing. 

Perhaps  no  summer  resorts  in  the  province  are  more  popular  than 
those  of  the  TiiocsA.vi)  Lslaxi.s  ])etween  Kingston  and  Brockville. 
Every  island  is  beautifully  ch.thed  with  trees.  The  swift  flowing  of 
crystal  clear  rivers  seems  like  bands  of  silver  woven  about  the  numerous 
islands.  Many  islands  are  yet  uno<-cupied  and  many  have  cottages  on 
them,  some  simple  an<l  jilaiu,  some  g.ngeously  decked  out  with  trim- 
mings, and  some  stately  and  grand  in  cut  brown  stone  (Fig.  90). 

The  VvvvM  Ottawa,  the  I^'autiful  chain  of  lakes  north  of  Pkter- 
K..i!or(;H,  Calki.oma  Si'utx.i.s,  I'uiosn.x,  and  Kenoua  (Rat  Portage), 
are  also  favorite  summer  resorts, 

(JOVEUNMENT 

In  common  with  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  Ontario  lias  com- 
plete  control  of  its  own  local  affairs.     At  the  head  of  the  government 
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Fi(i.  '.)7. 
The  provincial  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


of  the  province  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  for  a  term  of  Hve 
years  by  the  (lovernor-deneial  in  Council.    The  Lieuteniint-CJovernor 
is  the  representalive  of  the  Si)V(Mvii,'n  in  tlie  province  in  the  same 
way   that    the    (lovernor- 
(ieneral  represents  him  m 
the  Dominion.     Tlie  Lei/in- 
latlve  Ansemhly  consists  of 
li  i  n  e  t y-f  o  u  r    m  e  m  b  e  r s , 
elected   by   the   peo])le   of 
the  province  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  four  years.     For 
tlie  purpose  of  the  election 
of    the    members    of    the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the 
province    is    divided   into 
electoral  districts,  each  dis- 
trict returning  one   mem- 
ber.    The  Cabinet  or  Executive  Council,  at  the  head  of  whicli  is  the 
Premier,  is  chosen  from  the  party  having  the  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  is  responsible  to  that  body  for  all  its  actions. 
If  the  Cabinet  cannot  command  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  it  is 
compelled  to  resign  and  to  give  place  to  a  Calnnet  that  can  secure  a 
majority.     All  bills  before  becoming  law   must  be   passed  by  the 

Legislative  Assembly,  and 
must  receive  the  assent  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  seat  of  government 
is  at  Toronto,  where  are 
the  magniticent  Parlia- 
ment buildings  (Fig.  1*7 ). 
(Jntario  elects  ninety-two 
members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by 
t  w  e  n  t  y-f  o  u  r  m  embers. 
There  is  also  in  the  prov- 
ince a  complete  system  of 
municipal  government  for  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  provinces,  Ontario  has  entire  charge  of  its 
educational  affairs. 


Fi«i.  !iS. 
Universitj-  <"o!lcgo,  Toronto. 
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II.    QUEBEC 

Physiography.  —The  St.  Lawrence  River  cuts  through  the  prov- 
ince  of  Quebec,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the 
greatest  river  in  the  workl.  Other  rivers  may  have  greater  length 
or  more  width;  some  may  have  more  rapids  and  some  richer  valleys; 
no  other  river  has  so  many  attractions.  Its  islands,  its  lake  ex- 
pansion, its  commerce,  its  mountain  banks,  its  tributaries,  its  hsheries, 
its  cities,  its  lumber  rafts,  its  summer  resorts,  and  its  uistoncal 
associations  all  unite  to  make  every  mile  of  its  course  a  panorama 
of  varving  colors  and  changing  interest.     See  Appemhx  A. 

Quebec,    north 
of    the    St.    Law- 
rence, is  genei'ally 
ugh   and  dotted 
with  tlumsands  of 
lakes.      The    Lau- 
rent ian        plateau 
stretches  along  the 
north  shore  of  the 
river  and  compara- 
tively close  to  it. 
The         tributaries 
coming    from    the 
Height    of     Land 
have   therefore    to 
break  through  this 
plateau  in  a  succession  of  cascades  and  waterfalls.     The  Shawinigan 
Falls  {Y\:.  100)  on  the  ^S**.  Maurice,  and  the  Montmorency  Falls 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles  below  Quebec,  are  the 
most  famous.      I'he  Montmorency  makes  a  sheer  leap  of  275  feet, 
dropping  in  a  beautiful,  thin  white  veil.      The  Sayaenay  River  is 
grand  and  even   gloomy.     For   miles  the  rocks  rise  precipitously 
1200  feet  (Fig.  101^.      None  of  ".e  northern  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  navigable  except  the   Ottawa  and  the  Saguenay,  but 
all  furnish  great  water-power  and  a  highway  for  logs. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  skirt  the  eastern  townships  on  the 
south  and  under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  Mountains  extend  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  across  to  Gaspe.      Between  the  mountains 


F<o.  1<K). 
Shawinigan  Falls  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 
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Flii.  99. 

Map  QiESTiONs.— (1)   Trace  tlie  l)oundaries  of  Quebec.     (2)   Locate  the  highlands  of  each 

of  the  Province.     (3)   'Jrace  the  course  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  pointing  out  its  lake  cate  th 

expansions  and  locating  the  islands.     (4)   Point  out  the  more  imfMirtant  tributaries  of  railv.av 

the  St.  Lawrence  and  trace  the  course  of  each.     Name  an<i  trace  the  tributaries  of  the  larger "< 

Ottawa  River.     (5)  Locate  the  canals  of  the  Province,  giving  the  reason  for  the  ijosition  iKJssibli 


QUEBEC. 

Scnle  of  Mn«?#. 

f     :()    ij    :io     IB    i»    to 

Caplml-*  thit^:   O  Couni>  St'Hts; 
lOlhtrflaiiH  •  HiiilnnycX-  CnimU:— • 

^J^    ciiiM»nhov<Tino,ooo;  Montreal 

,   rie!c»  »iih2i,noo  to  10(1,000:    QUCbCS 
ta  Cliios  with  10,000  Io2j.oon:    ]{q]] 


Cities  vllh  5,000  to  10,000:     Sorel 


4    from        Qreenwicli    73 


,  ]f2^^  Cltit'S  with  ■>,M)tt,  to  ,%,000:     ioliede 
'^^^  gnullei-  Plureit;      Wiilllwiil 
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of  each.  (6)  Point  out  the  larger  lakes  in  the  interior.  Compare  their  areas.  (7)  Lo- 
cate the  principal  mineral,  agricultural,  and  lumbering  districts.  (8)  Trace  the  lim-s  of 
railway,  naming  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on  each  line.  (9)  Name  and  locate  the 
larger  cities  and  towns.  (10)  Draw  a  laai)  of  the  Province,  filling  ia  as  much  detail  as 
ix>ssible. 
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at  the  extreme  south  of  the  province  lies  a  jjently  rolling  country 
drained  by  the  Richelieu,  yamaithi,  St.  Francin,  aiul  ChamUere 
rivers.  This  is  the  most  lertile  section  of  Quebec.  Near  the  inter- 
national boundary  are  the  roman- 

tic  lakes  Memphremagog  and  Me-     T^ 
gantic,  the  head  waters  of  the  St. 
Francis  and  the  Chaudier -. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  many  streams 
and  mountains  back  from  th(  St.  Law- 
rence, they  <;annot  compare  in  nuig- 
niticence  with  the  mighty  river  itself. 
From  the  top  of  Mount  Royal  at 
Montreal  and  from  the  cliff  at  Quebec 
the  view  is  unsurpassed.  The  eye 
can  take  in  a  vast  sweep  of  fertile 
country,  and  the  river,  like  a  broad 
zone  of  silver,  stretches  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.  Below  Quebec  the 
broad  estuary  river  uiouth  is  much  like  the  ocean.  The  tides  rise  several 
feet  and  leave  the  boats  stranded  high  and  dry,  making  it  possible  to  load 
or  unload  them  from  carts  drawn  alongside. 


Fio.  l(»l 

Trinity  Rock  ami  Ca|>e  )"♦»—  Uy,  ou  the 
Sagiieiiay  Ki     r 
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Soil  and  Climate 

Almost  everywhere  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  in  Gaspe, 
but  especially  between  the  Richelieu  and  Chaudiere  rivers,  the  soil  is 
fertile.  A  great  deal  of  northern  ()uebec  is  barren.  Along  the 
north  shore,  as  far  east  as  the  island  of  Orleans,  there  is  a  fertile 
strip  of  land.  The  Ottawa  Valley  has  a  large  district  that  awaits 
only  railway  communication  to  become  a  prosperous  settlement.  The 
region  around  Lake  St.  John  has  good  soil,  and  is  now  easily  reached 
by  railroad  from  Quebec.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  very  fertile,  as 
is  also  a  considerable  area  to  the  north. 

A  drought  in  Quebec  is  almost  unknown,  and  this  explains  the 
rapid  growth  of  vegetation.  Even  in  the  rough  northern  d^jtricts  a 
very  tliin  layer  of  soil  will  produce  an  abundant  crop. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  either  northeast  or  southwest,  that  is, 
up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  general  the  climate  is  more  ex- 
treme than  that  of  Ontario,  which  is  modified  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  winters  are  long  and  the  snowfall  everywhere  .sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  protect  vegetation.  From  December  to  April  the  ports  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  are  closed  by  ice.     The  lower  St.  Lawrence  is 
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subject  to  more  severe  summer  storms  than  Ontario.    Violent  down- 
pours of  rain  occur  with  very  little  warning. 

Although  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  touches  salt  water,  its  climate 
is  not  thereby  much  softened,  because  the  cold  Labrador  Current  comes 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Then,  too,  the  winds  that  blow  over  the 
Gulf  are  chilled  by  the  many  icebergs  in  the  open  sea  beyond  Newfound- 
land. The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  rather  cold  for  bathing,  but 
otherwise  the  summer  climate  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  delightful. 

Agriculture 

As  in  Ontario,  one  of  tlie  great  industries  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  In  southern  Quebec  the  same  grains  are  produced  as  in  Ontario, 
but  more  flax  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  The  tobacco  crop  alone 
exceeds  4,000,000  pounds  a  year.  ]Maize  is  also  grown  extensively. 
The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal  is  one  immense 
hay  farm,  and  much  of  this  is  baled  and  exported.  Dairying  is  an 
important  business,  and  Quebec  is  second  only  to  Ontario  in  this 
branch  of  farming.  The  exports  of  cheese  and  butter  are  large  and 
constantly  increasing.  The  Provincial  Dairy  School  at  Compton 
is  much  to  do  with  the  interest  taken  in  tliis  industry. 

The  eastern  townships  are  the  best  farming  districts.  Thorough- 
bred cattle  and  sheep  are  important  sources  of  revenue.  The  never 
failing  springs  of  fresh  water  add  very  much  to  the  dairying  industry 
in  this  region.  Stock  raised  here  for  export  brings  the  owner  a 
greater  return  than  in  western  Ontario,  because  of  the  diflference  in 
freiglit  rates  to  Montreal. 

Along  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  the  habitant  is  often  half-farmer 
and  half-fisherman.  He  works  on  his  farm,  which  is  usually  rocky, 
when  wind  and  tide  do  not  permit  the  more  attractive  occupation 
of  fishing. 

In  the  eastern  townships  and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
the  whole  province,  the  making  of  maple  sugar  is  a  typical  industry. 
At  the  present  time  the  eastern  townships  have  the  most  modern 
evaporators  and  produce  sugiir  and  syrup  of  the  finest  quality. 
Some  farmers  tap  2000  or  more  trees  and  get  a  yearly  return  of 
|i300  to  .f400.  About  20,000,000  pounds  of  mai)le  sugar  is  produced 
annually  in  Quebec. 

The  trees  are  tapped  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  sugar  season 
lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.     A  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one 
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^..^t  nr  two  inches  deep  is  Iwred  into  the  sugar-maple.  A  small 
""lul  is  d  iven"^^^^^^^  wood  above  the  hole,  and  on  this  is  hung  a 
metal  spike  is  dr  ven  interesting  sight  to  see  a  maple 

tm  pail  into  which   he  sap  runs.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^      ^^^^     ^^^.^^ 

grove  with  a  glittering  ^^^^"^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,^hen  the  sun  is  shining, 
in  the  season  the  sap  ^'"^^^^^y/^/^^^'^ilSe  in  shallow  metal  pans, 
The  boiling  down  or  evaporation  ^^  ";"^J^°^^  ,      ^  ,o,t  of  furnace. 

each  holding  ^w^ty  f^^^XgT^^^^^^^^^ 

^„  :  rien  cil^tshetrf  ^-er  g.s  s^^^^^^^^^^^^^      one  dollar 

a  gallon  for  syrup  and  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 

filT^Tmost  extensive  apple  orchards  are  in  the  eastern  townsh.ps. 


Lumbering 

Quebec  was  the  first  region  in  America  to  cxiiort  lumber  and 
.■    ,  r  o  Errooe     The  province  still  maintains  a  foremost  place  and 
^ctve    from "rrcign  coLtries  more  than  »12,000  000  annually  for 
3  products,     fhis  is  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  export 
of   fish   and   minerals  put  — —— —  :^ 

together. 

The  forest  products 
sent  from  the  port  of  Que- 
bec embrace  many  varieties 
of  wood  and  every  form  of 
its  manufacture.  Some- 
times huge  trees  of  oak 
or  pine   are   squared  and ^,^^  ^^^.^ 

sent    in   lengths    of    thirty  lo^  jam  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

l:&r:hing^e:;aets  barrel. ^^^^^^ 

telegraph  poles,  cedar  posts.  ™'' J  ,^7;;",,~,ieties.  Cedar 
f^Tti::Z:T^X  "^-^  oa.  .m,  and  hem- 
lock  are  sent  in  lesser  (,uantitios.  ^^„„„ted  to  Great  Britain 

.d^.;:  SU'sr  ^t,^ -irartrade  with  Krauee. 
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Germany,  Spain,  Brazil,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Japan,  and  China. 

The  French  are  good  woodmen.  Hardy  and  industrious,  but  fond  of 
excitement  and  company,  they  are  more  attracted  by  a  life  in  the  lumber- 
camp  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  expert  raftsmen  and  river 
drivers  they  are  unequalled.  More  than  two  centuries  of  experience  on 
the  swift  currents  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Alaurice  have  made 
them  as  much  at  home  on  a  log  or  a  raft  as  an  Indian  is  in  a  bark  canoe. 
Every  stream  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  furnishes  some  logs,  but  the 
regions  drained  by  the  Upper  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  auu  Lake  St.  John 

are  most  important.  The 
immense  rafts  are  taken 
down  to  Quebec  and 
there  broken  up  for  ship- 
ment.   See  page  101, 

Every  year  the  pulp 
industry  is  being  ex- 
tended, and  as  the 
spruce  forests  are  al- 
most boundless,  its 
possibilities  are  great. 
Pulp  mills  are  estab- 
Fi«-  10:5.  lished  at  Hull,  on  the 

Pulp  works  at  Grand  Mfere.  Ottawa,     On     the      St. 

Maurice  (Fig.  103),  on  the  Saguenay,  and  at  other  points.  South 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  great  areas  of  hardwood  forests  that  will 
yet  prove  of  great  value  for  manufacturing  purposes.  As  in 
Ontario  the  best  lumbering  areas  are  on  lands  leased  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government. 


Mining 

While  Quebec  does  not  compare  in  mineral  wealth  with  some  of 
the  other  provinces,  yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  minerals  found 
and  somewhat  extensive  operations  are  carried  on. 

Iron.  —  The  bog-iron  ores  near  Three  Rivers  attracted  the  attention  of 
Governor  Frontenac  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  reported  to  the 
king  of  France  in  favor  of  establishing  smelting  furnaces.  A  smelter  was 
actually  established  in  1637  and  continued  in  operation  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Larger  furnaces  were  then  erected,  and  are  yet  in  opera- 
tion.   The  bog-iron  ore  is  rather  widely  distributed  around  the  St.  Maurice 
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on  the  north  and  the  St.  Francis  on  the  south.  Smelters  are  in  operation 
at  DrummondvLe  and  at  Radnor.  A  considerable  supply  of  ore  is  now 
prlrerrrLrir^^^^^^^^  by  dredging.  The  prc^uct  of  the.e  furnaces 
fq  lareelv  used  for  making  car  wheels.    See  page  10^.  .  ,  ^    ,      ,    , 

QueL  has  extensive  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  in  the  neig^.  borhood  of 
Hull  on  the  Ottawa  and  in  the  eastern  townships.  These  might  be  piofit- 
fblv  smelted  witrcheap  coal  but  not  with  charcoal.  Some  years  ago  a 
Sc^  !mellr  was  o'perated  at  Hull,  but  the  l^^^^^^^^'^Z 
nrofitable  The  discovery  of  some  process  by  which  the  or  can  oe 
r'lS  by  electricity  ma?  yet  make  the  Ottawa  district  a  centre  for  the 

'"^tb:r  -S:^ trt  finest  deposits  of  asbestos  known  to  exist 
in  AmerLt     Asbestos  is  a  peculiar  mineral  rock  capable  of  being  crushed 

^Ktrjou"* a„T^  Jtte.  Tu  U^a  fro.  'opea  r-iae,  soa,e«.e,  a  haa- 
area  feet  deep.    .^  ._^  ^^^  ^^^^,„  j„„„,up,    jt  i,  shipped  to  the  Uaited 

'.a     The  ore  also  yields  a  smu.l  perceatage  of  silver. 

,  e  'ia  maay  ways.  It  is  oae  of  the  metals  used  to 
■    V  ,1^  Wass-  bat  of  late  years  the  wide  iBtroductioa  of 

wmmm. 

;rars:xreoL-raX^--s-^^^^^^ 

^^r^toftheOa^^eaaa^dl^.-^^^^^^ 

of  mica  and  some  plumbago.     Uood  siate  is  i"«»«^         „u.,^^an^     Peat  ia 

paying  quantities. 

Fishing 
The  fisheries  of  Quebec  yield  between  12,000  000  and  »8.000,000 
annually.  Besides  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  the  St.  '-«--«  ""^ 
rtribLrie,  those  of  the  Gulf  are  easily  reached  by  *«  people  ^ 
Quebec.  The  eod  is  the  most  imporUuit,  and  ,t  «  '-  %"'  "^^ 
that  the  finest  eod  in  the  world  are  cured  on  Gaspe  coast.  The  cod 
fisheryin  Quebec  is  mostly  carried  on  in  open  boats  manned  by  two 


Copper  is  fo 

States  to  b 
Copper  is       i 
make  bronzv 
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men  wlio  fish  with  hook  and  line.     These  small  boats  often  venture 
out  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Cod  are  greedy  feeders  but  particular  about  bait.  Caplin,  a  small  fish 
like  a  sardine,  mackerel,  clams,  and  squid,  a  species  of  cephalopod,  are 
used.  It  is  said  that  the  bait  used  in  the  cod-fishery  costs  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  cod.  Every  part  of  the  cod  is  of  use.  The  tongues  are  good 
food,  the  liver  gives  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  air-bladders  furnish  isinglass, 
while  the  bones  make  a  valuable  feri.lizer.  (Jodfish  are  sold  either  fresh 
or  salt.  In  order  to  salt  or  cm*'.  Miem  they  are  split  oiien  and  cleaned, 
soaked  in  barrels  of  brine,  and  then  dried  upon  racks  raised  two  or  three 
feet  about  the  wharf.  Sometimes  the  bones  are  removed,  the  skin  stripped 
otf,  and  the  flesh  torn  into  shreds  and  packed  into  boxes  as  Iwneless  cod. 
Cod  fishing  from  open  boats  is  dangerous  because  the  men  must  venture 
out  in  small  flat-bottomed  boats  called  dories  to  take  the  fish  off  the 
trawls.  While  they  are  busy  a  storm  may  rise  or  a  he:*vy  fog  come  up 
and  prevent  their  return. 

Mackerel  are  obtained  in  spring  and  summer.  They  swim  together  in 
such  numbers  —  in  schools,  as  fishermen  say— that  they  make  a  great 
commotion  in  the  water.  When  the  fishermen  siglit  a  "  school,"  they 
spring  into  their  great  seine  boats,  drop  a  large  seine  or  net  into  the 
water,  and  endeavor  to  draw  it  around  the  school.  Then  the  seine  is 
hauled  in,  forming  a  pocket  and  entrapping  the  fish.  In  this  pocket 
enough  fish  are  sometimes  caught  to  fill  hundreds  of  barrels.  Some  are 
sold  fresh,  and  others  are  salted  and  sold  as  salt  mackerel. 

Lobster  fishing  is  carried  on  close  to  the  coast.  A  lobster-trap, 
something  like  a  huge  round  wicker  basket,  is  weighted  with  stone  and 
lowered  to  the  botiom,  where  the  lobster  lives,  crawling  around  among  the 
rocks  and  seaweed.  A  fish-head  for  bait  is  inside  the  trap,  and  the  lob- 
ster crawls  in  to  get  it ;  he  is  so  stupid  that  he  rarely  finds  his  way  out. 
When  lobsters  are  caught,  they  have  a  beautiful  groen  color.  It  is  only 
after  they  have  been  scalded  by  being  plunged  in  boiling  water  that  they 
become  red. 

The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  also  very  important,  Quebec  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  finest  salmon  streams  in  the  world. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  the  fisheries  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment pays  a  bounty  of  $160,000  a  year  to  fishermen.  Some  8000  fisher- 
men of  Quebec  province  share  in  this  bounty,  and  although  they  average 
only  $4  or  $5  each,  yet  this  small  amount  will  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  for 
the  fisherman's  family.  The  fish  are  exported  chiefly  to  Spain,  Italy,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States. 


Manufacturing 

Quebec  has  many  manufactures  of  the  first  importance,  the  prod- 
ucts, however,  being  largely  for  consumption  in  Canada.     Water- 
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Fig.  104. 
CottoB  mill  below  Montmoreacy  Falls. 


power,  of  which  the  province  has  an  abundance,  is  being  used  more 
and  more,  and  this  is  making  up  for  the  lack  of  cheap  coal,  which  in 
the  past  has  somewhat 
hindered    manufactur- 
ing enterprise.     Many 
of   the  leading  manu- 
factures have  already 
been    noted,    particu- 
larly    butter,    cheese, 
maple    sugar,    lumber 
products,  pulp,  and  ma- 
chinery.    In   addition 
there      are     extensive 
cotton  (Fig.  104)  and 
woollen     mills,    sugar 
refineries,   tanneries, 
and     boot     and     shoe 
factories.     The  manu- 
facture of  India  rubber,  furs,  and  hats  gives  employment  to  a  large 

number  of  people. 

Tkansportation 
Although  Quebec  has  not  one-half  as  laany  miles  of  railway  as 
Ontario,  yet  the  distribution  of  population  is  such  that  every  part  of 
the  province  is  well  supplied.     The  principal  lines  are  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  connecting  Montreal  with  Halifax  and  Sydney, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.     Montreal  and  Quebec 
have   direct    water   communication   with    all   parts   of   the   world. 
Steamboats   ply  on  the   principal   rivers,   both   for   passenger   and 
freight  service.     A  line  of  steamships  plies  regularly,  during  the 
summer  months,  between  Montreal  and  Toronto.     The  magnificent 
series  of  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  constructed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion, have  made  the  river  accessible  to  vessels  of  even  heavy  draft. 

Summer  Resorts 

Quebec  is   -^o  rich  in  historical  associations  and  possesses  such 

picturesque  and  varied  scenery,   that  during  the  summer  months 

It  is  a  constant  resort  for  t.)urists.     The  cities  of  Montreal  and 

Qi-EDEC,  the   falls   of    the   Montmorency,  the    Saguenay,  and   the 
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habitants  themselves  are  sources  of  never  failing  pleasure  to  the 
stream  of  visitors.  The  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  a 
number  of  famous  summer  resorts,  of  which  RiviiRE  du  Loup, 
Metis,  Cacuna,  and  Rimouski  are  the  chief.  Murray  Bay  and 
Tadoussac  on  the  north  shore  have  many  summer  visitors,  quite  a 
number  of  whom  have  permanent  cottages  there. 

Sporting 

Quebec  is  the  paradise  of  the  sportsman,  and  many  visitors  are 

every  year  attracted  to  one  part  of  the  province  or  another  by  the 

hunting  and  the  fishing.     The  province  has  some  of  the  most  noted 

salmon  streams  in  the  world,  and  the  fishing  everywhere  is  excellent. 

Game  of  all  kinds  abounds  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 

the  country. 

Cities  and  Towns 

Montreal,  situated  on  Montreal  Island,  just  below  the  junction 
of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
and  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  It  extends  from  the  river  bank  to 
Mount  Royal,  around  the  base  of  which  are  many  beautiful  residences, 

one   of   the   striking    fea- 


s^^ff* 

tures  of  Montreal.  The 
city  is  interesting  from  the 
historical  standpoint,  many 
relics  of  the  French  occu- 
pation still  remaining,  one 
of  the  most  noted  being 
the  Chateau  de  Ramezay, 
once  the  home  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Canada.  Many 
beautiful  monuments  also 
adorn  the  city,  that  to 
Maisonneuve,  the  founder 
of  Montreal,  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  Montreal  contains  some  beautiful  churches,  such 
as  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  seats  15,000  people, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  on  a  small 
scale  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  many 
others.  Here  also  is  situated  McGill  University,  with  its  magnificent 
buildings  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine;  McGill  Normal  School; 
l^aval  University,  and  Bishop's  College  Medical  School.     There  are 


Fia.  105. 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 
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also  many  theological  colleges,  convent  schools,  and  institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  and  for  the  Hlind.  Montreal  is  particuarly 
noted  for  its  hospitals,  the  most  important  being  the  Royal  Victoria 
rFig.  105),  Montreal  General,  Hotel  Dieu,  Notre  Dame,  and  Grey 
Nuns'  Owincr  to  its  historical  associations,  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  its  interesting  surroundings,  Montreal  is  visited  each  year 
by  thousands  of  tourists.  More  than  one-half  of  the  population  is 
French  Canadian. 

Montreal  has  direct  steamship  communication  with  European  ports,  with 
Quebec  Ottawa,  and  with  ports  onLal.  •  ^"tario  and  on  the  uppei^lak^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i8  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Canadian  exports  and  imports.  1  he  abundant 
water-power  supplied  by  the  rapids  above  Montreal  gives  the  city  a  good 
IporUinTty  to  develop  manufactures.  These  are  principally  cotton 
Zlles  sugar,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  paints,  furs  nails,  tobacco,  and 
n'ber  giodf.  Montreal  is  also  the  head.iuavters  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Grind  Trunk  Railways.  The  car-shcps  and  general  offices  of  these 
railways  give 
employment    to 

thousands    of 

men.     Here  also 

is    the    western 

terminus  of  the 

Intercolonial 

Railway.  West- 

MOUXT  and   St. 

Henri   are    im- 
portant suburbs 

of  Montreal. 

Q  u  E  B  E  (^ 
founded     by 

m^t'L  oLst  city  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  America 
It  has  an  unrivalled  situation  on  the  plateau  known  as  i  ape  Diamond 
(  Fia  106)  The  St.  Charles  River  banks  the  city  on  the  east  and  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  on  the  west,  while  the  broad  St  Lawrence  gives 
a  grand  outlook  on  the  south.  The  city  is  rich  in  1  ,  torical  memo- 
ril  and  many  buildings  are  yet  standing  w^iu-h  ..k  th  M 
regime  with  tiie  twentieth  century.  Laval  University  and  Noimal 
School  are  situated  here.  An  electric  railway  -"^  ^^^  J)  ^^^J.^/ 
north  shore  to  the  beautiful  Falls  of  Montmoi-ency.  Chateau  i  ronte- 
nac  has  the  finest  outlook  of  any  hotel  in  America.  The  city  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  tourists. 


Fid.   1«). 
The  city  of  Quebec  from  Point  Levis. 
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also  has  a  pork-pack- 
ing business  and  ex- 
tensive stone,  lime, 
and  cement  works. 

Sherbrooke,onthe 
St.    Francis    River, 
is  the  chief  town  of 
the  "  Eastern  Town- 
ships^'   (Fig.    107). 
It  has  good  water- 
power,    and    manu- 
factures      woollens 
and  machinery.  The 
town     also    has     a 
large     local     trade 
with  the   surround- 
Fio.  107.  ing  agricultural  dis- 

The  city  of  Sherbrooke.  ^jj^.^ 

Three  Rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  ^^';hich  here  joins  the 
St  La^^e.^e  by  three  mouths,  has  a  large  lumber  trade.  ^  ear  by  are  tbe 
Radnor  iron  for'ges.  Three  Rivers  was  the  first  place  m  Canada  to  smelt 
iron      The  town  has  also  a  large  shoe  factory. 

"  St.  Hyacinthe,  on  the  Yamaska,  is  the  seat  of  the  C-vernn^n  eK^.e.. 
mental  dairy  school.  It  also  has  manufactvires  of  paper,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  woollens,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

llvis  i  opposite  Quebec  city,  w.th  which  it  is  now  connected  by  mea^is 
of  a  bridge  ac Joss  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  town  has  a  large  shippmg  trade. 
Sorel  is  situated  on  Lake  St.  I'otcr,  at  the  n.outh  of  the  Richelieu 
River  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  built  in  KKin.  It  has  extensive  factories 
for  engines,  mill  machinery,  stoves,  ploughs,  and  leather,  bome  .hip- 
building  is  done. 

GOVEUNMENT 

Quebec  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant- Govermr  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  (Council,  a  Le^ixlative  Conncil  of  twenty-four 
members  appointed  for  life  by  the  governiueut  of  tlie  day,  and  a 
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Legislative  A»$embly  of  seventy-three  intMuberH,  elected  for  ri  term 
of  not  more  than  five  years  by  the  people.  The  Exeeuttve  CouncU, 
or  Cabinet,  of  eight  members  is  chosen  from  the  party  having  the 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Both  the  French  and  the 
English  language  are  used  in  the  debates  in  both  houses.  Quebec 
is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sixty-five  members  and 
in  the  Senate  by  twenty-four  members.  There  is  a  complete  muni- 
cipal system,  the  provinces  being  divided  into  parishes  or  townships 
for  that  purpose. 

ill.    NOVA  SCOTIA 

Physiography  and  Coast-line.  -The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
divided  into  two  parts  almost  equal  in  area  by  a  ridge  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  province.  The  one-half  faces  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  slopes  toward  the  interior  waters.  1  he 
first  half  may  be  said  to  be  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  second  for 
the  most  pp;t  fertile.  The  barren  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
is  about  twenty-one  miles  wide  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  streams.  The  country  is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen,  moose, 
caribou,  and  fur-bearing  animal,  being  plentiful,  while  the  number- 
less lakes  and  streams  are  full  of  trout.  ^  rt     j„  fV,« 

On  the  side  facing  the  innev  waters  of  the  Bay  ff^''<^^^^'^ 
country  wears  a  different  aspect.  There  continuous  hills,  clothed 
with  beech,  maple,  and  other  hardwoods,  run  in  ranges  m  the  general 
direction  of  the  coast-line,  with  an  elevation  of  from  fave  hundred  to 

seven  hundred  feet.  .,       />  i       -j 

Along  the  north  shore  of  the  Minas  Basin  are  the  Cobequid 
3Iountains,  which  continue  all  along  the  northern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  Straits  of  Canxo.  These  mountains  are  nowhere  highei 
than   1200   feet.     The   northern   slope   of   this   watershed  is   very 

''  Around  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  Chkjneeto  Bay  are  the  fertile 
marsh  lands  formed  by  the  tides  which  here  range  from  thirty-eight 
to  sixty  feet  in  height  and  penetrate  far  ui*  the  numerous  short 
rivers  CFig  100).  When  the  tide  is  out,  the  river  channels  are 
dry,  and  a  view  of  an  amazing  area  of  mud  flats  covered  witV  a  red 
fertilizing  slime  is  afforded.  Then  may  be  seen  the  remai-iiable  spec- 
tacle of  boats  lying  high  and  dry,  which  a  few  hours  before  were 
afloat  in  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  water. 
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The  coftst-Hne  of  Nova  Scotia  facing  the  Athinu.^  is  iu  jjen'.-i 
low,  but  extremely  rugijed  and  rocky,  and  str.  Mi'^d  w\\\,  Man} 
islands.  It  aboundn  with  excellent  harbors,  many  o  thcM  "ipable 
of  receiving  the  largest  vesnuls  atloat.  Of  these  H.ilifwx.  U.uVK)r 
is  the  best  known,  but  Lunenburg,  Shtlburne,  and  Canso  are  almost 
equally  giMxl.  The  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  less  rugged, 
and  contains  few  harboi-s,  those  of  Annapolis  and  Di^by  lieing 
the  best. 

Annapolis  Baxin  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  of  great  beauty,  rendered 
historic  by  being  the  scene  of  the  settlement  in  ItiOo  of  de  Moats 


Fia.  109. 
Diked  lands  at  Grand  Pre  on  the  Avon  River,  the  home  o(  "  Evangeline." 

and  Champlain.  It  is  five  miles  wide,  bordered  by  a  high  rocky 
ridge,  North  Mountain,  which  forms  an  admirable  protection  from 
the  north  winds. 

Farther  up  the  Bay  of  Ftmdy  the  Basin  of  Minas  opens  up, 
marked  on  its  southern  shore  by  two  grand  headlajn'  Cape  Splitt 
and  Cape  Blomidon.  Tliis  beautiful  sheet  of  water  f  a  lends  sixty 
miles  into  the  land,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  twenty  mil^.  All 
along  its  northern  shore  runs  the  range  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains, 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  beech  and  maple.  On  the  southern 
shore  are  the  rich  diked  lands  of  Grand  Pre,  made  famous  by  i  ong- 
fellow's  poem  of  "Evangeline."  Near  here  is  the  mouth  -A  the 
Avon,  a  river  up  which  a  tidal  wave,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  sweeps 
far  into  the  country. 

The  Bay  of  Fund;-  is  noted  for  its  tides,  which  are  hight-r  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  vvoiki.  This  is  due  to  its  funnel  shape,  the  tide  increas- 
ing in  height  a.s  the  bay  becomes  narrower.  In  Digby  and  St.  John  the 
extreme  height  of  the  tides  does  not  exceed  twtiity-seven  feet,  while  v.-j^t 
T.aro  and  Hillsborough  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  fully  sixty  feet. 
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The  upper  extremity  of  the  lUy  of  Fun«ly  i«  known  as  Vku/neHo 
Channel,  whi.h  forks  int..  two  bays,  t'-^./H..;y  i?''.<^  in  Now  Bruns- 
wick, and  Cumherland  B  mn  wiusliing  'he  vi  ,.t  of  Nova  h  otui. 
The  Chignect.)  isthmus  is  mrrowest  at  t  tk  hen>  of  this  Hy,  hut  th. 
prodigious  tides  rend.r  imposHihle  the  ooiisl.  tion  t  a  caiml  t- 
connect  with  NorthuniLerlaad  Struit. 

The  north  c  .st  of  No  a  Scotia,  on  X-rthumherlana  Strait,  con- 
slats  of  a  low  simre,  de.M>h  indented  by  a  number  of  fiuotl  liarbors, 
a.s  Pugwash  and  WuUa.-,  but  t  .'  tinest  harb.)r  is  Pictou.  Here  the 
largest  ves^i  i.s  resort  to  ship  coal  from  the  adjacent  coal  mines.  At 
the  e-astern  end  of  the  i)eninKnia  are  two  large  bays,  CheJnhudo  and 
St.  George's,  connc  tei\  by  the  Strait  of  Canso,  a  deep  lane  of  ws.u  r 
between  the  pe  linsula  of  Nova  Scotiv  an<l  Cape  Bret.   i.     It  is  14 

miles  long.  ]  of  a  mile  vitle.  and  nuwheiv  less  than  IM)  ft   i  deep. 

Both    its  shores  are   bold,  and   th.    scenei     exceedingly  b   uitiful. 

The  ishiiMl   of  C^ye   Breton  is  ver>    irregn,   r,  both  in  Mirta.        lui 

coast-hue.     In  many  places  the  t>ceaji  reaeues  into  the  heart    .i  the 

islanii. 

8able  Island,  about  200  miles  from  Halifax  i  a  .a -lying, 
sandy  islan  '.  very  dani,'erou-  to  nn  igatioi  .  A  wirt  s*.  olerraphy 
station  has  recently  been  cret;ted  there. 


rUMATB 

The  plimate  of  No  a  Scut  ia  partake^  of  the  gen-    al  >-  'eristics 

.ftiie         erncoastof    >.  rth  Amen    I,  but  it  ism.       '         .  .  .^te  than 

ha'  oi        ■   adjoining    mainhnd   in    conyequenee  being  sur- 

■oni-ed   bv   water.     Xo  pan   of  th,    provin-e  is  ffi*^     han  thirty 

from    tiie  sea,  bonce   the    v^liuiate    is     aoist  and     he   rainfall 

,«int.     The  winte:  l^e^ms  iu  Decembt  r  and  lasts  until  March, 

the  iman  temperature  of  that  season  is  28  .legrees.     The  sum- 

,.„    ,  are  hot  nid  vegetation  is  i  ipid,  the  mean  temperature  being  61 

Maize,  a  crop  requiring  r.  igh  summer  temperr^tnre  ^^dh  abun- 
dant sunligtit,  is  grown  succ.  ssfully  in  the  interior  The  autumn 
Invrers  long  and  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  Ihe 
climate  is  very  favorable  to  health,  and  the  inhabitants  are  long- 
lived.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  the  winters  ai^ 
milder  and  the  snowfall  is  less.  There  sheep  are  nastured  out  all 
winter. 
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The  greatest  drawback  to  the  coast  is  the  fog,  generated  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  often  in  summer  sweeps  in  from  the  sea,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy.  It  never  extends  more  than  a 
few  miles  inland. 


Fishing 


Fit;.  110. 
Herring  Cove,  a  flshiug  village  near  Halifax. 


Living  within 
the  sound  of  the  sea 
and  near  a  coast  in- 
dented with  many 
good  harbors,  Nova 
Scotians  naturally 
turn  to  the  ocean 
for  one  means  of 
subsistence.  The 
fisheries,  therefore, 
especially  of  cod 
and  lobsters,  form 
one  of  the  most 
important  indus- 
tries of  the  prov- 
ince. 


Four  centuries  ago  Basque  and  French  fishermen  cast  their  lines 
in  these  waters.  At  the  present  time  the  fi.sheries  of  the  province 
employ  upward  of  17,000  boats  and  give  employment  to  fully  30,000 
men.  The  annual  value  exceeds  %7,000,000.  Many  of  the  fishing 
vessels  are  of  large  size, 
ranging  as  high  as  80 
tons.  Cod  and  lobsters 
constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  catcli,  but 
mackerel,  herring,  had- 
dock, halibut,  and  sal- 
mon are  also  taken  in 
large  numbers.  The 
fisli  caught  are  ex- 
ported to  Great  Hrit- 
ain,  the  United  States, 
the  liritish  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.     Along  the  shores  there  are  over  250  lobster  canneries 


Fi(i.  111. 

Harbor  of  Liinenbnrg,  showing  fleet  of  fishing  vessels. 

These  are  all  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishery. 
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that  ship  their  products  to  the  coast  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
to  various  European  markets.  Besides  the  canned  product,  great 
numbers  of  these  fish  are  also  exported  alive  in  tanks.  Clams  found 
along  the  coast  live  buried  in  the  mud  flats,  which  are  exposed  to 
view  at  low  tide.  At  euch  times  boys  and  men  dig  these  shell-fish 
out  much  as  a  farmer  digs  potatoes  from  a  hill. 

Mining 

Minerals.— Nova  Scotia  abounds  in  valuable  minerals,  and  these 
must  always  prove  one  of  its  principal  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  the 
only  province  in  the  Dominion  where  coal,  iron,  and  sold  are  found 
near  together.  These,  combined  with  her  large  timber  areas  and  un- 
limited water-power,  provide  tlie  most  favorable  conditions  possible 
for  manufactures.  The  chief  minerals  mined  are  coal,  iron,  gold,  and 
gyp%um.  Deposits  of  mangane%e,  copper,  antimony,  and  lead  also 
exist  and  are  worked  to  some  extent. 

The  province  abounds  in  excellent  building  stone.  The  free- 
stone of  Wallace  on  the  north  coast  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
excellence  and  has  been  used  in  many  fine  buildings. 

Coal  —The  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  all  bituminous,  or  soft,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  both  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes.  The  output  which 
has  doubled  in  ten  years,  was  5,000,000  tons  in  1904.     Of  this  Quebec  took 

about  one-third.  .         ^  -d,„„^„ 

There  are  three  large  coal  fields  in  the  province :  Cumbkkland,Pictou, 
and  Sydnky,  with  a  combined  area  of  700  square  miles 

The  Cumberland  field  has  an  area  of  430  squares  miles,  the  chief  mines 
being  at  Sph.xghill  and  Joaoixs.    From  the  former  the  Intercolonial  ob- 
tains its  supply ;  at  the  latter  is  seen  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Sd  of  S  forests  of  the  oail>ouiferous  age.    The  fossil  tree  trunks 
have  been  turned  to  coal,  while  the  roots  are  buried  in  the  rocks  below 
The  action  of  the  tide  exposes  new  fossil  trees  from  year  to  year.     The 
Picton  coal-field  has  an  area  of  only  35  square  miles,  but  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  seams  is  over  100  feet.     New  (itAsoow  is  tlie  chief  mining 
centre,  while  Pictou  is  the  shipping  port.     From  this  port  a  cargo  ha 
recent  y  been  shipped  to  Norway  in  competition  with  the  Scottish  and 
mish  collieries.  ^Tlie  Sydney  coal-field  in  Cape  Breton  extends  along^he 
Atlantic  shore  for  32  miles,  and  covers  an  area  ot  250  square  mUes.     The 
largest  mines  are  at  Glace  Bay,  18  miles  from  Sydney^     A  newercoa  -field 
is  that  on  the  western  shore  of  Cape   Breton  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Inverness  and  Mabotl.  .   ,  c        ^v  „  „„„m 

When  the  coal  seam  crops  out  in  a  valley,  it  is  q"^^?;^ .  J°\*^f  ^;""', 

in  much  the  same  way  as  stone  is  quavried  from  a  hillside;  but  when 
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the  coal  lies  far  below  the  surface,  shafts  have  to  he  sunk  to  it.  Frora  the 
sides  of  such  a  shaft,  tunnels  are  dug  into  the  beds,  and  f^^  .^^f  «  *^« 
coal  is  removed.  Usually  there  are  several  beds  of  coal  with  thick  ^ers 
of  rock  between  theui,  and  the  shaft  extends  downward  through  them  all, 
with  tunnels  reaching  out  from  it  at  eaxjh  level  of  the  minera^. 

The  workmen  break  the  coal  with  the  aid  of  steam  drills  and  picks 
After  the  coal  is  broken  loose,  it  is  placed  in  small  cars  drawn  to  the  shaft 
by  horses  or  by  electricity,  and  then  hoisted  to  tht  surface  by  steam 
The  hors.3  are  kept  underground  for  months,  being  fed  and  allowed  to 
sleep  in  stables  cut  out  of  solid  coal.     The  miners  are  now  largely 
teyers   and  in  a  single  mine  one  may  hear  several  different  languages 

^^°  Iron  -  Valuable  iron  ores  are  found  in  many  places  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Lsland  of  Cape  Breton.    These  minerals  exist  iri  larg^  ^^^^ 

the    manufacture    of 
iron  and   steel    is 
carried   on    in   New 
Glasgow,  in  London- 
derry, and  in  Sydney 
(Fig.  112).     Many  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  ores 
are  of   high  quality, 
and  thisindustry  gives 
promise  of  attaining 
immense    proportions 
in    the    near   future. 
The  new  iron  and  >  eel 
works  at  Sydney,  and 
at  Sydney  Mines,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbor,  have  absorbed 
an   immense   amount 
of   capital,   and   give 
employment  to  many 
hundreds  of  men. 
Gold.  — Gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  Nova  Scotia  for  upwards 
of  forty  years.     Gold  has  been  found  in  the  quartz  rocks  in  thirty-five 
different  places.    Ti.e  metal  is  extracted  from  the  quartz  by  means  of 
stamping  mills,  and  the  business,  although  on  a  small  scale,  yields  good 
profit.     Over  $17,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been  obtained  so  far  trom 
the  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Gypsum.  — Gypsum  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  in  many  parts 
of  the  province.  The  largest  deposits  are  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Basin  of  Minas.  The  annual  product  is  100,OUU 
tons,  most  of  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 


Fig.  112. 

The  ontside  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The 
round  towers  are  the  furnaces;  the  tall,  slender  towers 
the  chimneys.  The  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  are  elevated, 
and  then  carried  on  cars  over  Uie  tracks  running  to  the  top 
of  the  furnaces. 
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Gypsum  in  the  raw  state  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  When  heated  in 
kilns  to  drive  off  the  water  it  is  known  as  plaster  of  Parin,  so  called  be- 
cause the  preparation  of  it  centred  originally  around  several  Parisian 
suburbs.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  to  obtain  copies  of  statuary,  and  for  inside 
plaster  work  in  houses.  Imitation  marble  can  also  be  made  from  it. 
Stucco  is  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  glue. 


Aqricultuke 

Nova  Scotia  contains  a  large  area  of  excellent  land,  and  farming 
operations  are  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  residents  of 
all  of  its  rural  districts.     The  diked  lands  of  the  province,  commonly 
called  "marshes,"  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  have  been  pro- 
ducing crops  for  more  than 
two   centuries.     Much   of 
the  upland,  especially  that 
along  the  Gulf  shore,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  there 
are  large  areas  of  intervale 
land  on   all   the   streams. 
All  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  cereals  of  the  temper- 
ate   zone    grow    in    Nova 
Scotia.    Fruit  growing,  es- 
pecially the  cultivation  of 
apples,  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  about  half  a  million  barrels  being  exported  annually,  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  from  this  district  alone.     (Fig.  113.)     Peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes  give  large  yields  with  li^ 
tie  attention.     Considerable  quantities  of  these  are  regularly  shipped 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities  on  the  United  States  seaboard. 
The  leading  crops  of  the  farm  are  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
and  turnips.     Wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.     Stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  of  growing  importance. 

LUMBEKING 

About  one-third  of  the  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  still  covered  with 
forest.  The  prevailing  woods  are  spruce,  fir,  hackmatack  or  black 
larch,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  and  ash.  Formerly  the  white 
pine  was  very  abundant,  but  it  has  mostly  disappeared,  owing  to 


Fio.  113. 
Apple  orchard  in  the  Annapolis  Valley. 
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improvident  cutting.  There  is  still  an  abundance  of  spruce,  and  the 
export  of  spruce  deals  now  forms  a  large  item  in  the  commerce  of 
the  province. 

Before  the  advent  of  iron  and  steel  ships  a  great  deal  of  shipbuilding 
was  done  in  Nova  Scotia.  Yarmouth,  Hantsport,  Windsor,  and  other  places 
Tvery  year  built  many  fine  vessels,  which  carried  the  fame  or  the  provmce 
all  over  the  world.  This  business  has  been  destroyed  m  consequence  of 
the  competition  of  steamers  and  steel  ships,  and  the  shipbuilding  of  the 
province  has  fallen  to  small  proportions,  being  confined  to  schooners  and 
other  small  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade.  Even  yet,  however,  vessels  from 
Halifax  and  Yaimouth  may  be  met  with  m  every  great  seaport  m  the 

world. 

Manufacturing 

The  principal  manufacturing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  mak- 
ing of  iron  and  steel,  which  are  produced  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
Two  companies  are  operating  in  that  vicinity,  and  iron  and  steel  are 


Fio.  114. 
View  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  near  New  Glasgow. 

being  exported  frrim  the  province  a*  a  result  of  their  effort?.  There 
are  also  iron  works  at  Fekrona  and  at  Londoni^kkky,  near  Truro, 
and  steel  plants  at  New  GLAS(iow.  (Fig.  114.)  There  is  httle 
doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  will  becoii.e  in  time  the 
leading  industry  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of  the  ore  and  the 
coal  being  fouml  near  each  other.  The  other  manuf  act  tiring  indus- 
tries of  the  province  include  wood- working,  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes,  sugar  refining,  tlie  manufact)ire  of  ropes  and  twines,  biscuits, 
carriages,  cottons,  woollens,  grindstones,  and  agr'M 'iltural  imple- 
mests.     There  a*e  extensive  car  works  at  Amherst. 

Tbanspoktatkw 
Nova  Scotia  has  upward  of  i^"K>  siiles  of  railway,  t,i#>  priftcipal 
line  being  the   Intercolonial,  which  connects  Halifax  and  Sydney 
with  Quebec  and  Montreal.     The  Dominion  Atlantic  is  the  next  m 
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importance    and  connects  Halifax  with  Annapolis  and  Yarmouth. 

rn;o  wX  U„S  KinUm  ana  the  United  States.    T„ere  ,s 

an  excellent  steamship 

service  between  Digby 

and  St.  John,  Pictou 

and  Charlottetown, 
Sydney  and  St.  John's, 
Yarmouth  and  Boston, 
and  between  the  At- 
lantic ports  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


Summer  Resorts 

Nova    Scotia    is 
justly  famous  as  a  re- 
sort  for  tourists,  not 
only  on  account  of  its 
invigorating      climate 
and   its   scenic    gran- 
deur, but  by  reason  cf 
its  many  thrilling  his- 
torical   associations. 
It  is  a  land  of  waters, 
and  affords  the  most 
varied  means  of   rec- 


FiG.  115. 
The  dry  dock  at  Halifax. 


:x,":r  r  b^a^n,,  ^acting,  ^^- ^^^i^:^ 

tasules  the  many  charming  excursions  by  water  or  rail,  to  its  many 
points  of  interest. 

The  most  attractive  region  in  NovaS^ia  "'^  — ^'IChT  cSS 

near  which  is  South  Joggins,  with  its  exposea  tossu  loic     , 
rratone  to  the  geologist  but  to  the  f -ral  tonn,   as  w^U^ 

■nTf-Rv  onnoHite  DiGBV  CriiT.  ou  Annapolis  Basin,  lai.ioas  lor  «. 
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yet  beautiful.  At  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  Annajwlis  Elver,  is 
Bridgetown.  Twenty-one  miles  south  of  Syduey  is  the  historic  Louis- 
bubo,  with  its  ruined  fort. 

Bbidoewatek,  on  the  beautiful  La  Have  River,  thirteen  miles  from  its 
mouth,  Chester,  on  Mahoue  Hay,  noted  for  its  lobsters,  Weymouth,  on  Ste. 
Mary's  Bay,  Middletox,  Lawrencetown,  KENTViLLE.and  CoLDBROOK,and 
many  others,  are  growing  in  favor  as  summer  resorts.    Find  these  on  the  map. 

For  the  sportsman  Nova  Scotia  offers  many  attractions.  The  forests 
of  the  interior  are  full  of  game  and  are  easily  reached.  The  chief  sport- 
ing regions  of  the  province  are :  the  Tusket  region,  accessible  from  Yar- 
mouth ;  the  Annapolis  region ;  the  Gaspereau  region,  easily  reached  from 
Wolfville;  the  Cumberland  region,  reached  from  Parrsboro  or  Kingsport; 
the  Halifax  region,  and  the  Cape  Breton  region. 


Cities  anp  Towns 

Halifax,  the  largest  city,  is  the  capital  and  the  business  centre 
of  the  province.  Fully  one-half  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
province  pass  through  the  city.  Halifax  was  formerly  the  chief 
British  naval  station  for  North  America  and  is  very  strongly 
fortified.  A  garrison  of  Canadian  troops  is  maintained  there  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dominion  government.  The  harbor,  which 
is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round,  is  one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the 
world ;  it  is  fourteen  miles  long,  with  nowhere  less  than  forty  feet 
of  water.  The  city  has  a  beautiful  situation  and  is  solidly  built. 
The  Provinc^'al  Government  Buildings  are  situated  here,  as  are  also 
Dalhousie  University  and  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Dartmouth  is  prettily  situated  on  Halifax 
harbor  opposite  the  capital  city. 

Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  has  risen  to  importance  recently  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  there  of  extensive  steel  works. 
Immense  deposits  of  coal  exist  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  its  very  commodious  harbor  is  North  Sydney,  a  very  im- 
portant shipping  port. 

Yarmolth  is  a  progressive  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Formerly  it  was  a  great  shipbuilding  centre  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  maritime  pursuits.  With  little  back  country  to  sup- 
port the  town,  the  people  yet  thrive  by  shipbuilding  and  the  carry- 
ing trade.  The  lakes  in  the  rear  are  beautiful,  and  the  region  is  a 
wporlsnian's  resort. 

Tkuro  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
wealthy  agricultural  district.     The  provincial  Normal  School  is  situated 
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here.    New  Glasoow  is  the  centre  of  a  large  iron  and  coal  industry. 
Sprinohill  has  risen  into  importance  in  consequence  of  the  coal  mines  in 
its  vicinity.     Windsor,  on  the  Avon,  is  a  shipping  port,  has  important 
manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  King's  College,  founded  in  1790.     A 
fleet  of  large  ships  is  kept  busy  carrying  the  gypsum  mined  near  by  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.     When  the  tide  is  in,  Windsor  harbor  is 
capacious,  but  when  it  is  out  the  sliips  are  left  high  and  dry.      Amherst 
is  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cumberland  coal-tields.     Pictou,  with  a  splendid 
harbor,  is  the  shipping  port  for  New  Glasgow  and  other  coal   mines. 
Lunenburg  is  engaged  largely  in  the  fishing  and  lumbering  industry,  and 
has  a  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies.     Antioonish,  a  thriving  town, 
whose  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  highland  Scottish,  exports  cattle,  butter, 
and  other  farm  products.     It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College. 
MuLGRAVE,  on  Canso  Strait,  has  a  railway-ferry  to  Cape  Breton.     Louis- 
burg,  Caxso,  and  Pabrsbcro  are  important  seaport  towns.     Glace  Bay 
and  Sydney  Mines  in  Cape  Breton,  and  We^tville  and  Stellarton  in 
Pictou  county,  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  coal  mines  in  their  vicinities. 
WoL/viLLE  is  the  seat  of  Acadia  University.     Annapolis,  formerly  Port 
Royal,  is  interesting  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  province. 


Government 

The  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  consists  of 
a    Lieutenant-governor, 
appointed  by  the  Do- 
minion Government,  a 
Legislative    Council    of 
twenty    members,    ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the 
government  of  the  day, 
and   a   Legislative   As- 
sembly   of   thirty-eight 
members,    elected     by 
the  people.     The  Cabi- 
net or  Executioe  Council 
consists  of  eight  mem- 
bers, and  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  pop- 
ular chamber.     Nova  Scotia  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  eighteen  members  and  in  the  Senate  by  ten  members. 

Every  division  sending  a  representative  to  the  provincial  Legis- 
lative Assembly  is  a  municipality  possessing  local  self-government. 


Fio.  IMi. 
Provincial  Government  Buildings,  Halifax. 
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IV.    NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Physiography  and  Coast  Line.  —  New  Brunswick  resembles  in  its 
topographical  features  the  adjoining  portions  of  Quebec  and  New 
England.  It  is  a  rolling  country  of  no  great  elevation,  and  its  loftiest 
hills  do  not  exceed  2800  feet  in  height.  The  highest  hills  are  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  province,  and  are  an 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  system.  The  scenery  is  picturesque 
and  varied,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  province  consists 
of  one  vast  forg^st.  The  general  level  is  low,  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  province  does  not  rise  more  than  200  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  high,  but  it  is  rocky 
and  bold.  On  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
shore  is  less  rugged.  The  Bay  of  Chaleur  itself  is  without  a  rock, 
reef,  or  shoal  to  hinder  navigation. 

Few  countries  are  so  well  watered  as  New  Brunswick.  Lakes  are 
numerous  and  there  are  many  rivers  and  streams,  some  of  them  of  large 
size.  The  St.  John  River,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  Maine,  is  about  450 
miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  For  80  miles  of 
its  course,  the  St.  John  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  At  Grand  Falls,  225  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  leaps 
over  a  precipice  of  58  feet  into  an  immense  chasm,  foiming  a  cataract  of 
great  beauty.  The  river  is  navigable  from  this  point  to  its  mouth.  At 
the  head  of  St.  John  harbor  occurs  the  famous  "  reversible  falls,"  caused 
by  the  narrowing  of  the  river  as  it  passes  between  walls  of  rock  100  feet 
high,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  which  here  reaches  a  height  of  25 
feet.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  passes  through  a  dense  forest  coun- 
try, so  that  the  river  is  of  great  use  to  the  lumbermen  in  floating  logs  to 
the  mills.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  lower  course  it  passes  through  a  rich 
agricultural  country.  The  St.  Croix  River,  which  forms  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province,  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navigable  up 
to  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Miramichi  River,  about  220  miles 
in  length,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  has  two 
branches,  which  unite  near  its  mouth.  With  its  triVjutaries  the  Miramichi 
drains  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  province.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Newcastle  and  Chatham.  It  is  important 
for  its  large  lumbering  trade  and  for  its  fisheries.  The  Restiyonche  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  is  225  miles  in  length  and  for  a 
portion  of  its  course  is  the  b.  imdary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 
It  is  navigal;le  for  the  largest  vessels  as  far  up  as  Campbellton.  The  river 
is  noted  for  the  beautiful  scenery  along  its  banks  and  for  its  salmon.  The 
Petitcodiac,  D'Anlac,  and  Tmitntmar  are  but  small  streams  when  the  tide 
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an  outline  map  of  the  P«>^'"*'«J*^/'&rincipaTr^'^^  (4)  Compare  the  r, vers 
on  the  coast.     (3)  j>»«f  *»>«  cou«e  of  the  pnnc.^a^  n  ^^^^  ^  W  ^       . 

that  flow  into  the  Gu  f  of  «*„,^*^"^'>7 ,1;^  interior  and  pdnt  out  the  pnno.pM 
Fundy.  (5)  I>ocate  the  larger  lak^  °/R^  r 'm^re  the  ealtern  with  the  southern 
Wani,  b^ys.  -md  capes  °«  fje  «oa»  ^  (6)  g««P^  X  lines  of  railway,  pointing 
coast.  (7)  Locate  tlie  mmeral  '^'O"?;.  .y'^_,,j™  „minK  the  principal  places  on 
^theiV  relations  to  the  mm.ng  f^XTaerti^^^uS  towi^s  of  SUe  ^Province. 

trof  ¥^e  i^l  c^oL^U-l^mdit^  Way  of  Fundy. 
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*u.  b^uglfil  cl.»  eommuuication  wU',,  t..o  .Keuu  a,ul  wtU  ocean 
navigation. 

The  Islands  of  Campobello  and  Omui  Munan,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  belong  to  New  Hrunswick.  Inese  are  small 
Inl  but  of  importance  I  centres  of  the  fishing  industry  and  as 
resorU  for  tourists.  Miscou  and  Shippe^.n  Islands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  have  good  harbors. 


Climate 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  similar  to  that  of  Quebec  and 
Maine.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  i.,  summer  a  high  temperature 
prevatls,  but  the  climate  is  healthy.  In  the  interior  the  thermometer 
Lmetimes  registers  90°  Fahr.  Winter  begins  ea.  y  m  ^^^^^^^^ 
lasts  until  the  end  of  March.     Along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  1^  und) 

he  cH-ate  is  less  extreme,  but  here  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
The  most  charming  season  is  the  autumn,  whicli  lingers  long.      I  he 
COM  wea  her  does  not  become  established  until  well  on  m  November 
Thelverage  rainfall  is  thirty  inches,  and  the  average  snowfall  is 

eighty-eight  inches. 

Agriculture 

One  of  the  leading  industries  of  New  Brunswick  is  agriculture, 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  bein^  farn.ers.  The  provnioe  con- 
tains about  14,000,000 

acres    of    arable    land, 
a    very   large    part   of 
wliich  has  not  yet  been 
cidtivatcd.   Of  the  por- 
tion  now  under  culti- 
vation, the  marshes  at 
the   head   of    the   Bay 
of    Fundy,    the    inter- 
vales of   the  St.  John 
and  other  large  rivtrs, 
and  the  uplands  of  tht 


Fio.  118. 
Apple  trees  in  blossom,  Keswick  Ridge,  N  B. 
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northern  portion  of  the  province  are  very  fertile.  Wheat  is 
grown  successfully  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  province.  The  largest  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  buckwheat,  all  of  which  grow  well.  Maize,  used  for  feeding 
purposes,  is  extensively  grown  in  the  interior  of  the  province. 
Apples  form  an  abundant  crop  in  some  sections.  (Fig.  118.^  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  given  to  dairying.  There  are 
numerous  cheese  factories  and  creameries  in  the  province  which 
manufacture  cheese  and  butter  for  export  to  England  and  other 

countries. 

Lumbering 

The  larger  portion  of  the  province  is  still  covered  by  forests,  and 
lumbering  is  after  agriculture  the  piincipal  industry.  The  forest 
trees  of  New  Brunswick  consist  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  maple, 

oak,  hemlock,  butter- 
nut, birch,  beech,  ash, 
elm,  and  numerous 
other  species  of  trees. 
Spruce  is  at  present 
the  principal  commer- 
cial wood,  and  is  cut 
into  deals  and  ex- 
ported in  immense 
quantities  to  Great 
Britain.  Lumber  mills 
are  scattered  at  im- 
portant points  all  over 
the  province.  (Fig- 
119.) 

Shipbuilding  was  formerly  a  very  important  industry  in  New  Bnms- 
wick.  and  large  mimbers  of  splendid  vessels  were  launched  from  its  shi^^ 
yards  every  year.  As  in  Neva  Scotia,  this  business  has  almost  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  steel  ships  and  steamships  taking  the  place  of  wooden 
vessels.  The  decline  of  shipbuilding  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  province. 

Mining 

New  Brunswick  is  inferior  to  Nova  Scotia  in  respect  to  mineral 
wealth,  but  it  possesses  some  valuable  ores,  and  abounds  in  excellent 
building -stone.    Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province 
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A  log  boon,  at  Marysville. 
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•  *     «r„i  i»  }u^iniT    .»)rkeil  at  (hand  LivVc  Hn*!  in  t-,,  or 
at  many  wmtM,  and  ik  \mn^   -rke  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

three  placen  in  the  co,mty  "\*^  "'•    .  J..^  .aluablo  hitum.-p.  i. 
»«  »k«  aiirface  ajid  easily  reached.     AlDerme,  a  vaiu.iu! 
Ind    ntHount,  ,.t  AU^rt,  and,  in  .he  -.ne  vicinitv.  ,«r.Ieum. 
W*  of      a  Utter  are  Wing  o,.™...!  in  W.-t re, r.„    , 

of  nickel,  antimoay.  gidena,  manganese,  and  graphite  als«.  exwt. 

valuable  deposit  beu  r  in  the  county  of  St.  ^'^  -  f  P'^^"  ^j  Albert, 
large  quantities,  and  .  ex^n«n.ly  a;;--<i^;,;^;  ^^^  JUl^ick,  at 
There  are  large  .juarnes  of  granite  m  v  >    ous  pa  ^^ 

Hau,p8tead,  in  the  Nerepis  Valley,  ^^^^^  ' f^y^^^ij^tr  F^atone,  suitable 
Charlotte.     lUrble  i«  also  /-"J/"  ^«,X  ^rf  ^f  Rv  JlXnes  and  inill- 

SS^S:£^.::S:^nrrir;:r%.e,al  ones  being 

in  cbe  county  of  Kings. 

Fishing 

New  Brunswick  po«e»es  a  coa.t-line  on  the  "»y  of  Fun^ty.  «>;;] 
„f  «f   I  awience  and  Bay  o(  Chaleuc  of  upward  of  000  miles,  ana 
IL   wrratound   in'fl.h.     Although  .e.  exte,wve  thanjhe 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  those  of 
New  Brunswick  are  very  valuable, 
the    average    product   being    over 

$3,000,000  a  year.     The  two  great-  -  ^ -m^^- M^K^xt  :J 

est   fishing  counties  are  Charlotte 

and  Gloucester.     The  largest  catch 

is  that  vi   herring,  of  which   up- 
wards of  a  nnllion   dollars'  worth 

are    taken    every   year.     Lobsters, 

sardines,    smelt,    codfish,    salmon,  ri...  i.-o. 

haddock,  and   oysters  (Fig.   120)     Kieet  of  oy^e,  w.^^elr"-,  on 

come  next  in  order. 

Upwards  of  $2,000,000  is  invested  in  the  fisheries,  ^^'^  nej^^^f  J^JIf 
upwards  oi^,,  ^^^^  ^^^  engaged  in  the  ni- 

vessels  and  TWKJ  do.its,  inAiuie^^i  vjj       ,  ^^^  a,T,r,lovpd  in  the  can- 

dustry  in  the  fisheries,  in  addition  .0  about  3000  employed  m 

neries. 
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Manufacturing 

The  greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  New  Brunswick  is  the 
conversion  of  the  lumber  of  the  province  into  deals,  boards,  clap- 
boards, shingles,  and  similar  articles.  This  industry  employs  hun- 
dreds of  saw-mills  and  gives  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men. 
The  province  contains  four  pulp  mills  for  the  making  of  chemical 
pulp.  There  are  five  cotton  factories  in  New  Brunswick  and  several 
iron  foundries.  The  manufacture  of  nails  is  carried  on  extensively. 
There  are  many  tanneries,  and  boots  and  shoes  are  made  in  a  number 
of  places.  Paper  boxes,  wools,  grindstones,  candy,  and  soap  are  also 
extensively  manufactured.  There  are  also  a  few  furniture  factories 
and  carriage  factories.  The  canning  of  lobsters  is  an  important 
industry. 

TltANSPOUTATION 

New  Brun'^'wick  contains  about  1500  miles  of  railway,  the  prin- 
cipal lines  being  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Moncton 
is  the  centre  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  system  and  that  line  con- 
nects St.  John,  Fredericton,  Chatham,  and  other  important  New 
Brunswick  towns  with  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  its  Atlantic  terminus  at  St.  John,  and  it  connects  that 
city  as  well  as  Fredericton,  Woodstock,  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Stephen 
with  Moncton  and  the  West.  A  large  portion  of  the  winter  traffic 
of  Canada  passes  over  its  road  through  New  Brunswick  to  the  port 
of  St.  John,  where  there  are  deep-water  wharves  and  elevators. 
Steamboats  for  local  trade  ply  on  all  the  principal  rivers. 


Cities  and  Towns 

St.  John,  the  largest  city  and  the  business  centre  of  the  province, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  harbor 
is  a  very  fine  one,  open  all  the  year  round,  and,  owing  to  the  very 
high  tide,  entirely  free  of  ice  in  winter  (Fig.  121).  Regular  lines 
of  steamships  connect  the  city  with  (ireat  Britain,  tlie  West  Indies, 
the  coast  cities  of  the  United  States,  awd  witli  the  ports  on  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  The  extension  of  the  "short  line"  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  from  Montreal  lias  greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  city 
as  a  winter  port.  It  has  also  railway  communication  with  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  by  means  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  distributing  centre,  St.  John  has 
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Fui.  121. 
The  harbor  of  St.  John. 


many  large  and  growing  manufacturing  establishments.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  lumber,  heavy  machinery  of  all  kinds,  cottons, 
woollens,  pulp- 
wood  and  paper, 
and  leather  goods. 
The  city  is  sub- 
stantially built  and 
has  many  fine 
buildings,  includ- 
ing tlie  Custom 
House,  Post  Office, 
and  the  Provincial 
Asylum  for  the 
Insane. 

Fredericton,  the 
capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  beautifully 
situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the 
St.  John,  about  eif,hty-four  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  and  water  \,ith  the  most  important  centres  in  the  province. 
The  city  is  in  the  midst  of  an  important  agricultural  district  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  great  lumbering  industry.  The  provincial  Govern- 
ment Buildings  are  located  here,  as  are  also  the  University  of  New 

Hrnnswiek,  the  Normal 
Siliool,  and  the  Infantry 
School. 

Moncton,  the  head- 
quarters of  tlie  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  is 
situated  on  the  Petit- 
oodiac  Hivcr.  It  is  an 
imj)ortant  manr  "iictur- 
ing  centre,  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  being 
sugar,  flour,  cottons, 
woollens,  and  iron 
goods.  At  Moncton  may  be  seen  the  great  "  liore  "  or  tidal  v/ave, 
which  rushes  up  the  river  when  the  tide  is  coming  in  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  (Fig.  122). 


Fio.  1 '_»•.'. 

Tidiil  bore  at  Moncton.    lltsro  thf  tide  rushes  in  at  the 
rati  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 
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Chatham,  on  the  Miramichi  River,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  an 
important  port  for  the  shipment  of  lumber  to  Europe.  It  has  also  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments.  St.  Stephen,  on  the  St  Croix 
River,  has  a  large  lumber  trade  and  cotton  and  candy  factories.  St. 
Andrews,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  engaged  principally  in  the 
fisheries  and  the  lumber  trade,  and  is  also  a  popular  summer  resort. 
Woodstock  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  country  and  has  large 
woollen  and  lumber  mills.  Newcastle,  on  the  Miramichi,  hsis  an  impor- 
tant lumber  trade.  IVIarysville  has  a  large  lumber  trade  and  cotton 
mills.  Richibucto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richibucto  River,  has  large  lum- 
bering and  fishing  interests  and  is  noted  for  its  lobster  canneries.  Dal- 
housie,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  the 
shipping  point  for  the  lumber  floated  down  the  Restigouche  River. 
Sackville,  the  seat  of  Mount  Allison  University,  Memkamcook,  the  seat 
of  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  Dorchester,  where  is  situated  the  Peniten- 
tiary, are  important  places.  Other  towns  are  Campbellton,  Bathukst, 
Edmunstox,  and  Hillsbobo. 


Summer  Resorts  and  Sporting 

New  Brunswick  is  much  resorted  to  by  sportsmen,  as  it  abounds 
in  fish  and  game.     The  interior  of  the  country  is  a  network  of 

streams,  affording  easy 
access  by  means  of 
canoe  and  paddle.  It 
possesses  some  of  the 
finest  salmon  rivers  in 
the  world,  .and  trout 
also  abound  in  most  of 
its  rivers  and  streams. 
In  its  forests,  moose, 
caril'ou,  and  deer  are 
found  in  large  num- 
bers, as  are  foxes, 
mink,  and  niuskrats. 
Excellent  game  laws 
are  in  force,  and  as  these  are  strictly  carried  out,  the  game  is  increas- 
ing rather  than  disappearing.  Wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful, 
and  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  famous  as  a  centre  of  sport. 
Hunters'  lodges  may  ha  found  dotted  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  province. 

In  audition  to  those  who  visit  New  Brunswick  for  the  sake  of  the 
sport,  many  tourists  summer  in  the  province  in  various  parts.     The 
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Provincial  Government  Buildings,  Fredericton. 
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northern  fishing^  sti-eams  are  favorite  spots,  but  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
pcM'ts  are  not  neglected.  Grand  Manan  and  Campohello  Islands 
have  already  been  named  as  the  summer  home  of  wealthy  tourists 
from  a  distMAce. 

Government 

New  Brunswick  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-  Governor  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  by  a  Legidative  Assembli/,  of 
forty-six  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  Executive  Council 
consists  of  seven  members  and  is  lesponsible  to  the  Assembly  (Fig. 
123).  The  province  has  thirteen  members  in  th;?  House  of  Com- 
mons and  ten  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  munici- 
pal government. 

y.    PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Physiography. — Prince  Edward  Island  is  145  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles.  Its  outline  is  irregu- 
lar, as  it  is  penetrated  by  deep  bays  forming  harbors  on  both  its 
northern  and  southern  sides.  The  surface  is  generally  level  or 
rolling,  the  highest  land  upon  the  island  not  being  more  than  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rock  is  red  sandstone.  No 
coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  island,  but  it  is  believed  that  beds 
of  it  exist,  although  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  somewhat 
milder  than  that  of  the  adjoining  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  but  it  partakes  of  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  spring  is  retarded  by  the  influence  of  the  Labrador  current,  but 
the  autumn  is  more  protracted  than  in  the  adjoining  portions  of 
Canada.  In  the  winter  the 
island  is  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  by  the  ice,  which 
sometimes  freezes  solid 
from  shore  to  shore,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to 
construct  a  tunnel  across 
the  Straits  of  Northum- 
berland to  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty. 

Agriculture.  —  The  soil  of  the  island  is  an  open  sandy  loam  of  a 
deep  red  color  and  admirably  suited  to  the  pioduction  of  crops, 


Fui.  I24. 
Farming  scene  in  Prince  Eilward  leland. 
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especially  of  oat«  and  potatoes.  Maize  and  barley  are  also  exten- 
sively grown  (Fig.  124).  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  has  been 
cleared  of  its  forests  and  is  under  cultivation.     Much  attention  has 

recently  been  paid  to  dairy- 


ing and  to  stock-raising. 
There  is  a  condensed  milk 
factory  at  C'harlottetown 
(Fig.  127).  The  agricul- 
tural ex[>orts  of  the  island 
iire  large  and  principally 
go  to  (Jrcat  Britain. 

Fishing.  —  The  waters 
surrounding  tlie  island  are 
among  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  abound  in  cod- 
fish, mackerel,  lobsters, 
herring,  gaspereau.  and  other  valuable  fish  (Fig.  12.5).  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  annual 
product  averages  a  million  dollars.  I'rince  Edward  Island  is  noted 
for  its  '.ysters.  the  famous  Malpecpie  oyster  finding  its  home  here. 


Fid.  125. 
Fisliiii!^  boats  at  Summerside. 


Ki.i    lliii. 
The  ic(  -t)rcakiii};  steamship  Sldi'.iii,  crimliiiij.'  its  way  over  Ni.rtliiiinbprland  Strait. 

Transportation.  —  I)uri!!g  the  sea-son  f)f  navigation  tlicre  is  daily 
cominunicatittn  by  steamer  between  Summerside  and  Point  du 
Chene,    Mew    Brunswick,    and    Charlottetown    and   Pictou,    Nova 
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Scotia.  A  railway,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, runs  from  one  t-nd  of  the  Island  to  the  other  and  has  a  number 
of  branch  lines. 

After  thf  close  of  open  navigation,  communication  is  i;iaintained 
between  Oorgetown  and  Pictou,  and  between  Summerside  and  Cape  Tor- 
nientine,  by  the  specially  built  ice-breaking  steamers  Minto  and  Stanley 
(Fig.  126).  In  midwinter  the  work  of  the  steamers  is  supplemented  by  the 
ice-boat  services  between  Cape  Tornientine  on  the  New  Brunswick  shore 
and  Cape  Traverse,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  The  standard  ice-boat 
is  about  eighteen  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  two  inches  deep. 
Its  frame  is  oaken,  it  is  planked  with  cedar,  and  the  planks  are  covered 
with  tin.  It  has  a  double  keel  which  serves  for  runners,  and  four  leather 
straps  are  attached  to  each  side.  The  crews  are  hardy,  powerful,  and 
courageous  men.  The  passage  usually  occupies  three  and  a  half  hours, 
but  when  there  is  much  "  lolly "  —  small  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the 
water  often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet—  and  when  wiiul  and  tide  are  un- 
favorable, it  sometimes  requires  from  tive  to  seven  hours.  A  trip  by  "the 
Capes  '•  is  a  unique  experience.  Telegraphic  communication  is  maintained 
by  cable  between  Cape  Traverse  and  Cape  Tornientine. 

Summer  Resorts.  — Prince  Edward  Island  is  fast  rising  into  lavor 
as  a  seaside  resort.     On  the  north  coast  the  wide  bays  which  pene- 
trate into  the  land  are   cut   off  from    open  water  by    long  narrow 
sandbanks  with  occasional  openings  through  which  small  vessels  may 
pass.     These  sandy  beaches  are  favorite  resorts  for  bathing  in  summer, 
for  they  are  smooth  and  the  water  deepens  very  gradually.     Among 
these  the  m.^st  p..pular  are:  St.  Pktkii's  15av,  Ti:A<ADIK  Hay,  Kus- 
Tico  Bay.  Rkhmond 
or    Maij'BQUE     Bay, 
famous  for  its  oysters, 
and  Cascumpeo  Bay. 
Tourists  in  large  num- 
bers coine   here  every 
summer   to   enjoy  the 
sea-bathing  and  breathe 
theinvigoratingseaair. 
Cities    and   Towns. 
—  There  are  few  large 
cities    or    towns    in 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
Chaklottetown,  the 
capital  city,  is  beauti- 


Fi.i.  rJT. 

Condeiisetl  milk  factory  at  Charlottetown. 
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fully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  arms  of  the  sea  and  possesses 
a  fine  harbor.  It  has  a  thriving  trade,  and  excellent  steamship  con- 
nection. The  city  is  well  planned,  with  every  modern  improvement 
but  an  electric  railway.  One  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  Canada, 
it  is  yearly  becoming  more  esteemed  as  a  place  of  residence.  The 
excellence  of  its  drinking  water  is  proverbial,  and  its  park,  public 
gardens,  and  squares  are  attractive  breathing  spaces.  Within  a 
few  minutes'  trip  by  ferry,  opposite  the  city,  is  a  spot  of  great  his- 
toric interest,  where  remains  of  the  French  occupation  may  be  seen 
and  where  the  air  of  romance  still  hovers.  Summerside  has  a  large 
trade  with  New  Brunswick,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  oyster  industry. 

It  possesses  a  tine  har- 
bor. Other  important 
towns  are  S  o  u  r  i  s , 
Georgetown,  and 
Alberton. 

Government. — 
Prince  Edward  Island 
is  governed  by  a 
Lieutenant  -Governor 
appointed  by  the  Do- 
minion Government, 
and  a  Legislative  As- 
%embly  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, half  elected  by 
property  owners  only, 
and  half  elected  on  a  franchise  in  which  practically  every  man  over 
twenty-one  has  a  vote.  The  Exeeutive  Council,  or  Cabinet,  consists  of 
eight  members,  and  is  responsible  to  the  assembly  (Fig.  128).  The 
Island  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  four  members,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  four  members.  There  are  no  municipal  institutions 
for  local  government. 
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Fig.  128. 
Provincial  Governmeut  Buildiiijjs,  Oharlottetown. 


Tl    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Physiography.  -  British  Columbia  is  a  country  of  mountains, 
valleys,  and  el»'vat*?<l  plains.  Her*;  the  great  Cordilleran  system 
makes  its  grandest  display.  Belonging  to  this  system  are  four  well- 
defined  parallel  ranges.  On  its  eastern  border  is  the  highest  range 
of  all,  the  Rocky  Mountaini*.  with  an  average  width  of  about  sixty 
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Fia.  129. 

Map  Qi  i.sTioxs. — (1)  Trace  the  boundaries  of  British  Columbifc.  (2)  Draw 
an  outline  map  of  the  Province,  locating  the  various  mountain  ranges.  (3)  Trace 
tlie  course  of  the  rivers,  .showing  cleariy  their  relation  to  the  mountain  ranges.  (4) 
Locate  the  larger  lakes,  showing  clearly  the  imjiortance  of  each  in  inland  navigation. 
(5)  Draw  a  map  of  the  coast-line  of  the  mainland  and  of  Vancouver  Island,  locating 
lite  piliicipal  hayii  and  islands.  (G)  Locate  dt;f\nit<;!y  the  most  important  mining 
districts,  showing  the  relation  of  each  to  the  navigable  rivers  and  the  lines  of 
railway.  (7)  Trace  the  lines  of  railway.  (8)  Name  and  locate  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Province,  accounting  for  the  {xisition  of  each.  (9)  Trace  the  over- 
land route  to  Dawson  City.  (10)  Trace  the  coast-line  oC  .\laska  that  lies  between 
the  northern  part  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Fig.  130. 

View  of  the  Great  (Jlacier  in  the  Selkirk  Range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Note  the  railway  station 
at  the  fO'it  of  the  mountain. 


miles  and  a  height  of  8000  feet.     Many  of  its  peaks  have  a  much 
greater  elevation,  the  highest  being  Mt.  Murchison,  18,500  feet  high. 

There  are  twelve  princi- 
pal passes  in  this  range. 
Through  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
runs  the  British  Columbia 
Southern  Railway;  through 
Kicking  Horse  Pass  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
an  elevation  of  5296  feet. 
Farther  north  are  the  Yel- 
lowhead  and  the  Pine  River 
Passes.  Through  the  former 
the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  contemplated, 
a  few  years  ago,  an  exten- 
sion of  their  system,  to  reach 
tlio  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
hate  Inlet,  thence  across  the 
narrow  strait  by  ferry  '  j  the  nearest  point  of  Vancouver  Island,  ♦^hence  by 
rail  tt)  Victoria.  Through  the  latter  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will,  it  is 
said,  find  its  way  to  the  western  coast. 

Across  a  long,  straight  valley  of  considerable   width,  through 
which  wind  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers,  lies  a  second  range  or 

_,.^^„5_, „ , ,     series  of  ranges,  somewhat 

r  ^li^v  ^^fc.  wider   than   the   first,  and 

^^^^  -  -^"^  JWLIL  .    — ..:     ^£   slightly  less   elevation, 

generally  known  from  the 
name  of  its  principal  mem- 
ber as  the  Selkirk  Moun- 
tains (Fig.  130).  These 
lire  well  defined  throngh- 
Dit  the  southern  half  of 
the  province,  and  near  the 
boundary  are  broken  up 
into  a  inunber  of  .^Uialler 
parallel  ranges.  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  province  the  Selkirks,  here  called  the  Cariboo 
Mountains,  lose  their  rugged  grandeur  and  fado  away  into  tlie  wide 
and  Tertile  plateau  where  the  Pea'^e  and  Liard  rivers  have  Un  ir 
birth.     The  average  width  of  the  Selkirk?  is  aLout  eighty  miles. 


Fio.  i:!i. 
Mount  Sir  Donald  and  Eagle  Peak  in  the  Selkirks. 
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West  of  the  Selkirks  is  a  wide  plateau  of  varying  altitude,  the 
average  height  being  about  1500  feet,  intersected  by  numerous 
mountain-fed  rivers  witli  their  lake  expansions.  Heyond  this  central 
plateau  is  the  Coast  llauge  whose  western  foot-hills  form  a  precipi- 
tous barrier  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
coast  Une  of  British  Columbia.  Here  we  find  a  sinking  coast,  and 
the  innumerable  narrow  and  deep  inlets,  resembling  the  fjords  of 
Norway,  are  the  drowned  valleys  and  canyons  of  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Coast  Range.  Some  of  these  inlets,  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  in  width,  are  so  deep  that  vessels  cannot  find  anchorage  within 
them,  lu  V^iincouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are  found  the 
surviving  !>iimmit8  of  the  Island  Range,  tlie  fourth  and  partially 
submergt'd  member  of  the  mountain  system  of  British  Columbia. 
This  is  the  lowest  of  all,  its  greatest  elevations  being  about  7000  feet. 

Rivers.  —  British  Columbia  is  tlie  birthplace  of  all  the  large  rivers  of 
uorthwesteru  America.  The  (JulnmUa  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  western 
slopes  of  the  llockv  Mountains  and  ufter  tortuous  windiugs  amid  the 
broken  ranges  of  tlie  Selkirks  timls  its  way  to  the  ocean  between  the 

states    of     Washington 
and  Oregon.    The  Fraser 
Hiver  also  rises  on  the 
sloi)es    of   the    Rockies, 
drains  tlie  southern  half 
of   the   central  plateau, 
and  empties   its  waters 
into  the  Strait  of  Geor- 
gia.     The    Yukoii,    rises 
in    the    watershed    that 
crosses  the  northern 
portion  of  the  province. 
The  Mackenzie,  by  means 
of  its  tributaries,  Lia)-d 
and     Peace,     finds     its 
sources  in  the  wide  plains 
that  cover  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  province.     The  Sleena,  Xuss,  and  Stikine  are  rivers  of 
considerable  size  which  take  their  rise  in  the  northern  plateau  and  find 
their  way  to  tlie  Pacific  through  depressions  in  the  C'oast  Range. 

All  of  these  rivers  are  rapid  and  turbulent,  and  carry  to  the  sea  vast 
quantities  of  sediment  from  their  mountain  homes.  Tn  the  case  of  the 
Fraser  the  turliid  current  can  !«  traced  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Strait 
of  Georgia  for  miles.     Large  areas  of  flat  alluvial  laud  have  thus  been 


Fi«:.  1.12. 
Bonnington  Falls  ou  the  Kootenay  River. 
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built  MY  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  oni^e  sixteen  miles  farther 
inland,  'vhere  the  town  of  New  Westminster  now  stands. 

LakM.  —  There  are  numerous  lake  expansions,  many  being  of  large- 
size.  The  principal  are:  In  the  south,  Kn<>t<>miy,  Slocait,  Arrow  (Upper 
and  Lower),  Oknuagttn,  Shusirai),  and  Harrimn ;  in  the  central  part, 
Qim<ml,  Bnbhie,  and  Uttmrt;  on  the  northern  border^  Liikii,  Atlin,  and 
TeHliu. 

Scenery 

In  a  country  bo  well  watered  and  so  diversified  in  its  surface 
features  the  scenery  must  of  necessity  be  indescribably  grand.  The 
snow-covered  mountain  ranges,  the  great  glaciers,  the  canyons,  the 
wild,  foaming  mountain  streams  v/ith  their  rapids  and  waterfalls, 
numberless  mountain  lakes,  clear  and  placid,  reflecting  the  glory  of  hill 
and  sky,  the  narrow  valleys  and  wider  plains  with  their  setting  of 
evergreen  forest  and  snowy  mountain  peaks,  the  dissect<'U  coast  line 
with  its  countless  bays  and  islands  fringing  the  great  Pacific,  all 
combine  to  produce  an  aggregation  of  scenic  effect  not  elsewhere 
surpassed.  Because  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  her  natural 
scenery  British  Columbia  is  attracting  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
tourist  trade. 

Climate 

There  are  in  British  Columbia  several  well-defined  climate  belts. 

1.  The  humid  coast  region  with  excessive  rainfall,  chiefly  during 
winter,  and  but  little  snow  or  frost. 

2.  East  of  the  Coast  Range,  throughort  the  central  plateau,  is 
found  what  is  known  as  the  Dry  Belt,  where  the  precipitation  is  very 
slight  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  somewhat  greater  than 

at  the  coast. 

3.  In  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Selkirks  and  Rockies  the  pre- 
cipitation is  greater  and  more  uniform.  On  tht  nountain  summits 
this  falls  as  snow,  even  in  midsummer,  and  thus  are  formed  those 
large  glaciers  in  which  the  rivers  of  tlie  province  have  their  sources. 

This  diversity  in  climatic  conditions  is  due  to  local  causes.  The  pre- 
vailing westerlies  blow  from  the  Pacific,  warmed  by  the  Japan  Current 
and  saturated  with  moisture.  On  reaching  the  cold  air  surrounding  the 
highlands  of  the  Island  and  Coast  ranges,  their  moisture  is  in  part  con- 
densed and  falls  as  rain.  At  the  same  time  the  condensation  of  the  water 
vapor  liberates  latent  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  giving  to  this  region  its 
mild  winter  temperature. 
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Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
the  ramfall  is  much  less.  The  comparatively  small  rainfall  at  Victoria 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  westerlies  reach  the  southern  point 
of  Vancouver  Island  after  crossing  the  high  Olympian  Mountains  in 
Washington,  by  which  they  are  robbed  of  much  of  their  moisture,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  great  elevations  in  the  vicinity  of  Vic- 
toria to  increase  the  precipitation.  Crossing  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  the 
westerly  winds  have  their  moisture  still  further  condensed  by  the  coast 
niountains,  giving  increased  rainfall  to  the  mainland  coast.  Beyond  the 
Coast  Range  the  eastward-mo\ing  air,  still  retaining  moisture,  passes  over 
the  central  plateau  with  but  little  condensation,  thus  causing  a  wide  dry 
region.  The  increased  precipitation  in  the  region  of  the  Selkirk  and  Rocky 
Mountains  is  due  to  the  further  condensation  caused  by  their  lofty,  snow- 
bound peaks. 

Throughout  the  Island  and  Coast  regions  there  is  comparatively  little 
rain  during  the  midsummer  months  of  July  and  August,  this  period  being 
one  of  almost  continuous  sunshine. 


Lumbering 

The  province  is  well  wooded  in  all  parts  excepting  its  high  moun- 
tains and  dry  areas.  Owing  to  the  moist,  mild  climate  of  the  islands 
and  coast  these  regions  are  heavily  timbered.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  timber  found  so  large  and  valuable.  Here  the  Douglas  fir 
grows  to  a  height  of  300  feet  with  a  diameter  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  one  such  tree  furnishing  suf- 
ficient lumber  to  build  a  house  of  moderate  size. 
From  the  Douglas  fir  are  cut  and  shipped  im- 
mense quantities  of  lumber.  Some  goes  to 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  more  is  sent  by 
ships  to  Japan,  China,  South  America,  and 
Europe.  Some  of  the  ships  thus  employed  have 
a  capacity  for  over  2,000,000  feet  and  require 
fifty  days  in  which  to  load. 


Fu3.  r,a. 

Chopping  <io\vn  a  big  A.S  the  largest  trees  are  found  near  the  coast  and 

tree  in  the  forests  of  Waterways  and  as  the  mills  are  so  placed  that  the 

'      Columbia.  ghipg  (.j^,^  ^^^  ^yj^j^jj^  ^  fg^  ^,^^^g  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

cost  of  sawing  and  shipping  the  lumber  is  comparatively  small. 

To  fell  one  of  these  forest  giants  is  no  easy  task.  The  wood  at  the 
base  is  very  resinous  and  hard,  so  the  workmen  mount  on  spring-boards 
some  six  or  eight  feet  high,  to  a  point  where  the  cutting  is  not  so  difficult, 
and  labor,  perhaps  for  hours,  with  axes  and  saw,  till  their  task  is  accom- 
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Fia.  VM. 
Royal  City  saw-mills,  New  Westminster.    Cutting  a  large  log. 


plished,  and  the  monarch  falls,  with  tremendous  crash  and  roar,  to  the 
ground  (Fig.  133).  The  tree  is  then  sawed  into  suitable  lengths,  perhaps 
eighteen,  twenty-four,  or  thirty  feet,  which  are  rolled  or  dragged  by  horses 
or  stationary  engines  and  ropes  to  a  skid  road  not  far  away,  along  which 
they  are  dragged  to  the  sea,  where  tiiey  are  collected  into  rafts  tc  '>e  towed 
to  the  nearest 
mill.  Some- 
times, when  cut 
at  a  considerable 
distance  from 
the  ea,  they 
are  taken  to  a 
branch  railroad 
and  loaded  upon 
flat  cars,  a  single 
log  sometimes 
being  a  load  for 
a  car. 

The  largest 
mill  in  the  prov- 
ince is  at  Che- 

mainus,  on  Vancouver  Island.  There  are  also  large  mills  at  Vancouver, 
New  Westminster  (Fig.  134),  and  Victoria,  and  many  smaller  ones  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Douglas  fir  is  the  red  cedar,  which 
also  grows  to  great  size  on  Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  valleys  of 
the  coast.  Logs  of  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon. 
This  tree  is  used  chiefly  for  making  shingles  which  are  noted  for 
their  durability.  Tliese  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Canada.  On 
account  of  the  straight-grained  wood  of  the  cedar  the  pioneer  settler 
building  for  himself  a  home  in  the  forest,  remote  from  the  mills,  is 
able  to  split  boards,  shingles,  and  pickets  out  of  which  he  can  con- 
struct his  buildings  and  fence  his  lands.  The  red  cedar  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  wood  for  interior  furnishing,  as  it  has  a  ^nie  grain  and  takes 
a  beautiful  polish. 

Other  cone-bearing  trees  abound  throughout  tlie  province.  Of 
these,  spruce  and  balsam  are  of  greatest  economic  importance.  These 
trees  furnish  lumber  for  a  variety  of  uses,  but  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
material  for  pulp-making,  an  industry  now  in  its  infancy  but  of  great 
promise.  With  ample  water-power  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  th-^se 
soft-wood  trees  close  to  shipping  facilities,  it  oCoUis  probable  that 
pulp-making  will  soon  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  industries. 
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The  forests  of  this  Pacific  province,  unlike  those  of  eastern  Canada 
oontam  comparatively  few  of  the  broad-leaved  or  hardAvood  trees.  There 
are  no  beech  elm,  or  ash  trees,  and  comparatively  few  oaks,  maples,  and 
birches  Poplars  are  abundant  in  places,  and  at  the  coast  the  alder  grows 
into  a  forest  tree  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 


l\ 


Fishing 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  British  Columbia.  The 
catching  of  the  fish,  preparing  them  for  market,  and  canning  the  sal- 
mon give  employment  to  thousands  of  men  during  the  fishing  season. 

ZT2     T    r\  TT  "'^  '^'''  ''^y  '^  '^'  "PP^"-  '^^'^'^  "f  the  rivers  to 
spawn.     Indeed,  the  lower  waters  of  the  rivers  seem  alive  with  them  at 

timesj  the  fish  actually 
crowding  some  of  their 
numbei  ashore.  This  is 
the  busy  season  for  the 
fishermen,  and  for  the 
uimerous  canneries  situ- 
ated near  the  mouths  qf 
the  rivers.  Hundreds  of 
men,  chiefly  Japanese  and 
Indians,  go  out  and  catch 
the  fish  with  gill  nets, 
filling   t.  eir   boats    in    a 

are  also  .set  along  the  shores,  in  suitable  plac^'^^dt^  Ire'firh  "by  ' 
thousand.s  as  they  swarm  toward  their  breeding-giounds.     The  fish  are 
delivered  by  boat  loads  at  the  canneries,  where  they  are  put  through  the 

cTnrh^d^::!"';'''"  ^'  'T  ^'T^"^  ^''^''^  (^^^  ''''    TtZshed 
cans,  holding  about  one  pound  each,  are  labelled  and  packed  into  cases 

each  containing  four  dozen  tins.     There  are  more  than  eighty  cannedes 

v^i^dra^-^jooi'i^VT':  '^'^  '^^''''''^'  mToZ: 

M™      t         «b,000,000.     1  lie  chief  market  is  found  in  England  where 
mad?   Fr^f  1  '°"*"^*^''  ^"^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^-l-^  -en  before  the    atcb 

bv  means  of  cold'^  V"  ""'^I"^'  '''  '^'""^  ^"'^  '^'^'^'^-^  ^"antities, 

i)y  neans  of  cold  storage,  to  eastern  markets.  "An  inferior  quality  known 
as  dog  sahuon  is  salted  and  dried  for  the  Oriental  market'  ^         "^ 

miibut.— >ext  in  commercial  importance  is  the  halibut    which  U 
nS  :;  Ci:^haS"otr?  ;he  west  coa.st  of  Vancouver  '^Ti^n^^^. 

moi  o^the  fisl  in?h  I  f  f  ''  ""''^  ^^'^'  ^"'"P^"^  ^^^ich  conducts 
most  ot  the  fishing  has  four  steamers  which  plv  continuously  between  the 
fashing  grounds  and  Vancmivp,.  nf  ,..k,-.i.  ,.±.1  .,.-  ^  ,        ^  oeiween  tne 


Fk;.  KJ5. 
Hundreds  of  .salmon  in  a  cannery. 


fishinff  tr,.n„nrU  a^  1  V  °-""'^'^  » "iuu  piy  coutinuously  betwe^ 

fashing  giounds  and  Vancouver,  at  which  point  the  fish  are  packed 


in  ice 
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aiid  shipped  in  car  or  train  loads,  by  fast  service,  to  Uoston.  One  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  not  an  uncommon  catch  for  one  of  these  steamers  as  a 
result  of  a  few  days'  tisliing. 

In  addition  to  the  salmon  and  the  halibut,  several  species  of  cod 
abound.  The  oolachan,  or  candle  fish,  is  a  small  tish  which  swarms  the 
rivers  and  inlets  during  March  and  April.  It  is  a  very  oily  tish,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  Indians  preserve  the  oil,  which 
they  use  much  as  we  use  butter.  The  anchovy  is  also  abvmdant,  of  large 
size,  and  excellent  quality.     Herring  and  bass  are  plentiful. 


Sealing  • 

For  years  the  fur  seal,  once  very  abundant  in  the  Behring  Sea, 
around  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  on  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia 
and  Japan,  has  contiibuted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  wealth  of  tlie 
province.  A  tew  years  ago  the  sealing  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty 
or  more  vessels,  was  a  familiar  sight  in  Victoria  Harbor,  leaving 
in  early  spring  for  the  northern  waters,  where  the  seal  makes  its 
home,  and  returning  with  their  catches  in  the  autunm.  In  recent 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  falling  (  T  in  the  abundance  of  the 
seals,  owing  to  their  partial  extermination  or  to  their  abandoinnent  of 
their  accustomed  haunts.  Closer  restrictions  have  also  been  placed 
upon  the  business  of  seal-hunting,  so  the  business  has  greatly  de- 
creased. 

Mining 

Notwithstanding  the  great  wealth  of  its  forests  and  seas,  British 
Columbia  is  essentially  a  mineral-producing  country.  Here  the 
earth's  crust  has  been  uplifted,  tilted,  and  denuded  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  so  that  its  exhaustless  store  of  precious  and  useful  metals 
has  been  brought  within  reach. 

Gold.  —  In  1858  goM  was  found  in  the  gravel  bars  of  the  lower  Eraser. 
Adventurous  prospedris  followed  the  golden  trail  up  the  river  til'.,  two  or 
three  years  later,  on  the  upper  *>  ibutaries  they  discovered  the  exceedingly 
rich  placers  of  the  Cariboo  District,  which  yielded  some  $.50,0  '0,000  of 
the  prec'ous  metal.  Reports  of  the  golden  -""alth  of  this  district  spread 
abroad  and  caused  a  rush  of  gold-soekers  fr  u  the  failing  gold  fields  of 
California  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  During  one  year  20,000 
miners  came  from  San  Francisco  alone. 

During  those  early  years  the  pick  and  shovel  and  rocker  were  the 
primitive  implements  used  by  the  placer  miner,  and  these  are  still  used  in 
the  newer  and  less  easily  accessible  "diggings."     When,  Lo wever,  better 
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communication  is  opened  with  the  outside  world  and  capital  is  available, 

the  more  scientific  and  effective  method  known  as  hydraulicking  is  adopted. 

Gold  is  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  province, 

though  in  many  instances  the  (juantity  would  not  pay  for  working.    Many 

of  the  creeks   and  river-beds,  how- 


n 


Fi(}.  !»>. 

Smelter  at  Trail,  B.C.    Here  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  smelted. 


ever,  that  are  considered  too  poor 
for  white  men  are  worked  by  In- 
dians and  Chinese,  who  are  content 
with  a  return  of  one  or  two  dollars 
a  day.  Gold  is  also  fouud  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  province  in 
veins  or  lodes.  From  such  sources 
it  is  obtained  by  crushing  and  wash- 
ing the  ore  and  collecting  the  gold 
by  a  process  known  as  amalgama- 
tion. When  gold  is  found  mixed 
with  other  metals,  such  as  silver, 
copper,  or  lead,  the  ore  is  smelted 

,         ,,  and   the   gold  afterwards  separated 

trom  the  accompanying  metals  (Fig.  136). 

Silver  and  Lead  ores  are  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Selkirk 
Mountains  To  encourage  the  production  of  lead  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  1903  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  substantial 
bounty  on  all  ore  smelted  in  Canada.  T>iis  has  greatlv  stimulated  the 
ead-minmg  industry  and  incidentally  silver  production"  as  well,  for  the 
lead  ores  usually  carry  more  or  less  silver. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts,  frequently  carrying  gold  in  its  ores, 
which  are  chiefly  sulphides.     Smelters  at  Ladysmith  and  Crofton  produce 
large  quantities  of  gold-bearing  copper  ores.     Copper  is  found  chiefly  in 
\U.c;  Kooteiiay,  at  Howe  Sound,  and  on  Vancouver  and  Texada  islands 
Ihe  annual  product  is  over  30,000,000  pounds. 

T  1  ^7°-^^g»f «  i«-0"  ore  in  unlimited  quantity  occurs  on  Vancouver 
Island  Ihe  smelting  of  this  ore  will  no  doubt  be  an  important  industry 
in  ihe  future.  •' 

Zinc,  Platinum,  Arsenic,  and  other  metals  of  minor  importance  have 
been  found  in  limited  quantities,  but  have  not  as  ye^  been  mined  to  any 

Coal  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed.  Coal  mining,  however,  is 
confined  to  a  few  localities  easily  accessible  to  means  of  transportation. 
Ihe  oldest  collieries  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  Vancouver  Island  These 
witn  an  .unual  output  of  about  one  million  tons,  supply  the  coast  cities; 
the  Pacific  steamships,  and  export  largely  to  San  Francisco.  Within 
rceeiit  years  impoitant  mines  have  been  developed  at  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Both  here  and  at  Union,  on  Vancouver  Island,  coke  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  for  the  use  of  smelters  (Fig.  137).  Large  deposits  of  coal 
occur  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  but  have  not  yet  been  developed 
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With  its  300,000  square  miles  of  mineral  areas,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  which  has  as  yet  been  prospected,  with  its  abundance  ot 
coal  and  limestone  widely  distributed,  and  with  its  unlimited  supply 
of  the  useful  metals,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Hritish  Columbia  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  mining  and  manufacturing  countries  in 
America.  The  awakening  of  Japan  to  commercial  activity,  her 
example  to  be  followed  no  doubt  by  China,  must  inevitably  lead  to 


I 


Fio.  137. 
*  View  of  the  coke  ovens  at  Feiirie,  B.C  . 

great  industrial  expansion  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
no  portion  of  which  is  in  a  better  position  than  British  Columbia  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opening  opportunities. 

Agriculture 

Scattered  throughout  the  province  are  numerous  tracts  of  very 
fertile  knd,  so  that  agriculture  is  rapidlv  becoming  a  leading  in- 
dustry. In  the  interior  much  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  In  the 
coast  district  the  farms  are  small,  but  the  land  is  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  h;:y.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples,  and  grapes, 
are  grown  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  southern  and  coast 
regions.  , 
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COMMEKCIAL   H1OHWAY8   AND   COMMEKCB 

=::fX^:^iTj/.-- ir^^  ^  =! 

greater  ^rt  of  her  import,  of  manufactured  g^1^a"L  IZ 
provnce  by  the«,  ^veral  railways.     The  most  of  hrewort  trad, 

Vjctona  and  Vaneouver  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  .Railway  etea  Jip 

The  chief  imports  from  Japan  and  China  are  rice    tea.  ,ilV. 
and  a  great  assortment  of  novelties  and  hrin  .  h.     i!  .   * 

anese  and  Chinese  goods  Tl,rcw„  ''™-«-brac  known  as  Jap- 
greater  part  of  its'';trieltm  H™,T^;°7's"mirj'r 
:rn?L°'  1^'^  T"  ■;!  ™P»-l'-  /apan^n^Ssidelb,: 
lumbef  ""*  '°  ""'''  "™»'™'  -»«"  of  feh.  flour,  and 

NewSS  ''7  "'^^  "on"eot  British  Columbia  with  Australia  and 

«nd  returning  :uhtant  ?  sai'm^n     ^^Z.™""/"^'"-?,  «°°^' 
products.  sdimon,  seal  skins,  and  miscellaneous 
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Cities  axd  Towns 

.radi:rrt:u::rr:i:  of c's^n^-t  •;  tr  ^ -"r'^ 

of  the  province  and  contains  th.  l"T      ,  *'"'  "^P""'  ""^ 

handsomest  in  Canada  (F^l/l)    ''^''  P"'"™^"'  '»""""«»'  «>« 
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Having  an  excellent  harbor  and  being  favorably  situated  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  enjoys  a  large  shipping  trade.     Esqimmaitlt  Har- 
bor, four  miles  distant,  is  very  strongly  fortified  and  is  garrisoned  by 
Canadian    troops    (Fig. 
138).    The  beauty  of  her 
natural  surroundings  and 

the  delightful  coolness  of  » 

her  summer  climate  at- 
tract to  Victoria  crowds 
of  tourists.  The  city  . 
.contains  several  private 
schools  and  if  *he  seat 
of  Victoria  College,  in 
affiliation  with  McGill 
University  of  Montreal. 
Victoria  has  its  Chinese 
quarter,  in  which  the 
visitor  might  readily  im- 
agine himself  in  a  section  of  Canton.  Hero  the  streets  are  lined  on  either 
side  with  shops  adorned  with  signs  in  Oriental  characters  and  filled  with 
curious  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture.  Men,  women,  and  children  may 
be  seen  about  the  streets  and  shops,  clothed  in  native  cosi  ame,  and  chat- 
ting in  their  ov/n  language. 


Fio.  138. 
Harbor  at  EsqiMmanlt. 


f , 


Vancouv'er,  on  Burrard  Inlet,  was  founded  in  1885,  and  luus  had 
a  remarkable  growth  (Fig.  139).     It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway  and  of  the 
steamship  lines  to  Japan, 
China,  and  Australia,  and 
lience  is  a  city  of  large 
commercial  importance. 
It  contains  a  sugar  re- 
iiiiery,  large  lumber  and 
shingle  mills,  and  many 
other  local  industries.  It 
has  many  handsome 
buildings  and  is  the  seat 
of  McGill  University  of 
Britisli  Columbia  and  of 
the  Nonual  School. 
New  Westminster,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River,  was 
the  capital  of  the  old  crown  colony  of  British  Columbia  (Fig.  140). 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  the  Fraser  River, 


Fig.  1.39. 
Vancouver, 
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on  which  forty-four  canneries  »re  located.  It  is  also  the  market  town 
of  the  large  and  fertile  valley  along  the  lower  Fraser.  Tlu'  city  is 
connected  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  fine  steel  railway 
and  traffic  bridge  recently  completed.     Among  the  institutions  of 

jjjg  gj^^  ^j.g   ^^^ 

^  Exhibition  Build- 

ing, the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  the 
Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  The  city 
is  also  the  seat 
of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 


^«?i^.piir*~ 


I , 


■—    \*jr 


Fin.  140. 
New  We-stniinster. 


Nana  I  MO,     on 
Vancouver  Island, 
is  the  most  impor- 
tant     coal-mining 
:„„„     T*.      iu      L-     •  centre  of  the  prov- 

mce  It  18  the  shippmg  port  of  the  Western  Fuel  Company.  Kamloops 
on  the  Canadmn  Pacific  Railway,  at  the  junction  of  th^North  and  Sorh 
f  oSr"'''''i  ''  *»,  ""P"'-^''^"^^  district  centre.  Revelstoke,  on  the 
for  th«  S^  ''.*        l^y  ^'Visional  centre  and  a  point  of  departure  of  traffic 

kLIh  Jrf '"^    k'*"'*-     ^''''"'^'  "*  *^«  ^'^^  °f  *he  Western  Arm  of 
Kootenay  Lake,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  mining  area.     Kaslo 
on  Kootenay  Lake,  ,s  the  point  from  which  the  Kaslo  and  Slocan  Railway 

Jiest  Pass  coal-mnnng  region,  has  a  large  number  of  coke  ovens,  which 
upply  the  smelters  of  the  interior.     Rosslaxd,  on  Trail  Creek    T  he 

s  nT  rfairr  'I  f  ^r"*^^-  '^«^^^' «"  *^«  ^«^-"^-'  ^'  tt 

ZlfZ  Creek  has  a  large  smelter  in  which  the  ores  of  a  num- 

on  OkVnJf  7T  '"  '^'  :^""^*^  "^«  '''^''^-     V^^^^'^  and  Kelowxa, 
on  Okanagan  Lake,  are  m  the  midst  of  an  excellent  fruit-growing  district 

northern  border,  came  into  existence  in  1898  as  the  result  of  Z  dS 
ing  dYstrlct       "  "^"^  '^"''-    "  ^^  *^^  °*^^^^  ^-*-  °f  '^^  AtHn  min- 

Government 
The  govern.!  nt  of  British  Columbia  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  provinces.  There  is  a  Lieutenant-Governor  representing  the 
Crown,  a  Legulative  Assembly  of  forty-two  members  elected  by 
the  people,  and  a  Cabinet,  or  Executive  Council  -  f  seven  members, 
chosen  from  among  the  party  having  a  majority  in  the  Legislative 
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Assembly  (V\g.  141).  The 
province  is  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  seven 
members  and  in  the  Senate 
by  four  members.  In  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  several  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is 
sufficient,  municipalities  are 
formed  for  the  control  of  local 
affairs. 


Fill.  141. 
Provincial  Government  Buildi  <k§,  Victoria. 


VII.    YUKOK 

Yukon  Territory  lies  north  of  British  Culumbia,  betwe  Alaska 
on  the  west  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east.  T*  only  .h.h- 
coast  is  a  short  stretch  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  this,  on  account  of 
the  ice,  is  of  very  little  use. 

Physiography.  —  The  surfa.  e,  consisting  of  mountams  and  plateau, 
greatly  resembles  that  of  northern  British  Columbia.  It  has  :m 
area  of  about  192,000  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  great  river  from  which  the  district  takes 
its  name.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  Yukon  Territory  and  in  tlie 
dist  cts  immediately  adjoining  are  to  be  found  the  most  elevated 
mountains  in  North  America.  In  the  Yukon  is  Mt.  Logan;  just 
across  the  Alaska  border  is  Mt.  St.  Elias;  while  in  the  adjoining 
corner  of  British  Columbia  is  Mt.  Fairweather,  the  most  elevated 

peak  in  that  province.  ,       *     i- 

CUmate.— The  northern  part  of  Yukon  is  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  throughout  the  whole  territory  the  winter  climate  is 
very  severe.     Snow  falls  in  September,  and  tb-  rivers  and  lakes 
freeze  up  in  early  October,  even  in  the  southern  parts.     At  Dawson, 
near  the  centre  of  the  territory,  the  winter  temperature  sometimes 
falls  to  70°  below  zero,  the  average  for  December,  January,  and 
February  being  about  15°  F.     But  the  winters  are  enjoyable  not- 
withstanding the  severe  coid.     The  air  is  clear,,  dry,  and  invigor- 
ating ar  '    ae  people  go  about  freely  out  of  doors  even  on  the  coldest 
days.'    Many  of  the  people  have  dog  teams,  just  as  those  in  warmer 
countries  >^ave  their  horses  and  carriages.    A  favorite  winter  amuse- 
ment is  "  mushing"  over  the  hard,  smooth  snuw  in   leighs  drawn  by 
two  or  more  pairs  of  dogs. 
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week,      ^jether,  and  disappears  fur  a  similar  peritxi  in  winter. 

Vegetation. -The  valleys  of  the  southern  part  are  well  wooded 
The  pn.u..pal  trees  are  spruce,  fir,  birch,  aspen,  balsam,  and  poplar 
of  soniewhat  suulLr  size  than  their  ,„ore  southern  representltHs 


rapidh""  vl't  ,77'  ;''"'  ™""""  "■»  ^'^"'"'i™  s™»-s  very 
bedrVuk,,,,  •""'■'"■"■■  °'  "■'"  P"''^"'""'  '"«='"  "long  its  river 
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Eldorado,  Bear,  Hu7iker,  Too  Much  Gold,  », :  1  ..  *  Gold  creeks,  flow- 
ing into  the  Klondyke,  luul  Dominion,  Sut^  .  r,  ami  Quarti  creeks, 
f  "ving  into  Indian  River.  These  streams  lie  in  deep,  trough- 
like valleys,  along  the  bottoms  of  which  the  gold  is  found.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  terraces  or 
branches  lying  a  little  .•  bove  the 
present  river  beds. 

In  1896  George  Corinack,  a  hunter 
and    prospector,    who    had    settled    in 
Yukon   and   married   a.i   Indian   wife, 
discovered  golc'  on  Bonanza  "reek.     In 
the  same  year  «  Nova  Set       i  nanifd 
George  Henderson  mride  a       h  strike 
on    Gold    Bottom    CieeV       The    news 
spread,  and  soon  huri.'ieils  of  adventur- 
ous gold-s    .v?rs  were  <  i   their  toilsome 
way  into  t       .lew  digijiii^'s.     The  fabu- 
lous  success    of    some    of    these    drew 
thousands  of  others  after  them  durin<,' 
the  next  two  or  three  years.    On  some 
of  the  claims,  pans  of  gold  were  foinul 
that  washed   out  hundreds  of  dollars, 
and  a  few  of  the  adventurous  pioneers 
who  went  into  the  country  owning  noth- 
ing but  their  outfits,  returned  million- 

naires. 

Mining  is  carri  ,d  on  chiefly  in  winter.  First  the  layer  oi  moss,  or 
"  muck  "  as  it  is  called,  which  covers  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  is  removed.  Fires  are  then  built  in  the  hole  or  shaft,  and  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  gravel  thus  loosened  is  thrown  out.  This  process  is  repeated 
over  and  over  till  bed-rock  is  reached,  at  a  depth  of  five  to  tweuty-five  feet, 
where  most  of  tla  gold  is  foun^l,  some  in  nuggets  and  n.ore  in  fine  grains 
or  dust.  Tunnels  are  then  run  along  horizontally  and  the  gold-bearing 
gravel  removed  and  piled  upon  the  surface,  to  be  panned  or  washed  when 
the  warm  sprinj,'  sun  shall  have  unlocked  the  streams  from  the  icy  grasp 
of  winter. 

Districts  and  Towns. —  The  chief  mining  districts  besides  the 
Klondyke  are  the  Stf  vart  River,  Big  Salmon,  and .  Alsek  districts. 
The  last  is  185  miles  northwest  of  White  Horse,  the  terminus  of  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Alsek  River  in  1903  led  to  a  rush  thither 
during  that  and  the  following  year. 


Fio.  h;!. 

Sluicing  on  Bonanza  Creek,  showing 
nietliod  of  washing  grave'  coutaiuiug 
particles  ot  gold. 
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The  chief  town  of  Yukon  is  Dawson,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Klondyke  and  Yukon  rivers.  This  city  grew  up  during  the  famous 
Klondyke  rush,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  nearly  10,000. 

The  number  has,  however,  greatly  de- 
creased, owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
richest  claims  in  the  vicinity  have  been 
worked  out  and  the  miners  have  migrated 
to  other  fields.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory. 

The  chief  route  to  Dawson  and  the 
Klondyke  is  by  way  of  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway  from  Skagway  to 
White  Horse,  112  miles,  thence  by  steamer 
down  the  river  for  the  remaining  dis- 
tance. In  winter  mails  and  passengers  are 
carried  over  the  ice  by  dog  teams.  The  greater  part  of  the  freight 
designed  for  Dawson  and  neighboring  camps  is  carried  up  the 
Yukon  in  summer,  from  St.  Michaels  at  its  mouth,  on  flat-bottomed 
river  steamers. 

Government.  —  The  Yukon  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  The  Com- 
missioner is  assisted  by  a  Council,  in  part  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  in  part  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district.  The  Yukon  has 
one  member  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Fig.  144. 

Boxes  of   gold  awaiting  ship- 
ment from  Dawson  City. 


VIII.   MANITOBA 

The  Three  Prairie  Levels.  —  Before  beginning  the  geography  of 
Manitoba,  notice  must  be  taken,  as  a  whole,  of  the  great  plain  which 
makes  up  the  three  prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  viz.,  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  This  plain  extends  almost  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Alberta.  The  plain  has  a  height  of  700  feet  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies. 

The  plain  is  divided  into  three  distinct  levels  or  steppes  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  lines  of  hills  more  or  less  broken,  stretching  from  southeast 
to  northwest.  The  average  width  of  the  first  or  lowest  level  is  120  miles, 
its  area  55,000  square  miles,  and  its  elevation  nbout  750  feet.  This  por- 
tion of  the  plain  includes  a  large  part  of  Manuc  a. 
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The  middle,  or  second  prairie  level,  is  250  miles  wide,  its  area  105,000 
square  miles,  while  its  elevation  is  about  1600  feet.  It  is  separated 
from  the  i.rst  level  by  a  line  of  hills  which  enter  the  country  from  the 
sou'  ndf  I  the  name  of  1  Pembina  Mountains  and  continues  northwest- 
waia  under  the  names  o.  the  Brandon  Hills,  Biding  Mountains,  Duck 
Mountains,  and  the  Porcupine  and  Pasquia  Hills.     Trace  these  on  th    map 

(Fig.  146).  ^.      .    ,  „. 

The  third  level  is  about  450  miles  wide,  with  m  area  estimated  at 
134,000  square  miles.  Its  elevation  increases  from  2000  feet  on  its 
eastern  edge  to  4200  feet  at  the  foot-hill''  of  the  Rockies. 

THt  THIBO  PRAmit-STtPPt  o.  tEVtL       jTHt  KCONO  S^TEPPt  «  LtVIL. 


Fia.  146. 


Profile  map  of  the  three  prairie  levels  at  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 

ITnited  Slates. 

Physiography.— The  eastern  and  northeastern  portion  of  Mani- 
toba covers  a  portion  of  the  rocky  and  wooded  ^  aurentian  plateau, 
a  region  of  rough  broken  country,  full  of  bogs,  covered  in  part 

with  forests  of  small  trees. 

Manitoba  has  three  distinct  slopes  :  the  Red  River  Valley  which 
slopes  northward,  the  valley  of  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  the  east 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  which  slope  to  the  west.  The  Red  River 
Valley  includes  within  its  area  Lakes  V/innipeg,  Manitoba,  Winni- 
pegosis,  and  Dauphin,  while  the  Assin'boine  Valley  draws  to  itself 
all  the  drainage  of  central  and  western  Manitoba.  The  westerly 
slope  drains  the  eastern  portic  of  the  province,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  the  Winnipeg  River,  a  typical  Laurentian  stream,  which 
finds  its  way  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  Red  River  Valley  is  bordered  by  several  ranges  of  hdls, 
known  in  various  parts  as  the  Pembina,  Riding,  and  Dtick  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Porcupine  and  Pasquia  Hills.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  province  are  found  the  Turtle  Mountains.  The  Riding, 
Duck,  and  Turtle  Mountains  have  lately  been  reserved  by  the 
Dominion  government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  forests  chat 

are  found  there. 

The  rivers  flowing  through  the  ilrst  prairie  plain  have  little  or 
no  valley  to  speak  of.    They  are  now  wearing  away  their  banks  very 
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rapidly,  making  their  valleys ;   but   those  which  run  through  the 

Zr.     Sf;'/r\  ^7  '^""""^^^  '^^^P  ^'""*^^«  '^°^^l«^«d  by  hills 
200  to  300  feet  higli,  the  valley  being  in  some  places  half  a  mile 
to  a   mile   wide.     For  example,  the  >  .siniboine,  where   it   enters 
Manitoba  on  the  second  prairie  level,  runs  between  hills  250  to  500 
feet  high  and  a  valley  from  one-half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide;  while  at  Winnipeg,  on  the  first  prairie  le.el,  often,  - 1  high 
water,  it  overflows  its  banks.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Second 
plain  was  elevated  long  before  the  first,  consequently  the  rivers  in 
that   section  have  worn  out  deep  valleys  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Many  of  the  side  hills  of  the  older  river  valley  are  wooded.     The 
prairie  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  almost  level,  but  on  the  second 
plain  it  IS  mostly  rolling. 

Rivers.  -  The  rivers  of  Manitoba  are  not  large,  but  they  are  important 
for  many  reasons.  The  chief  river  of  Manitoba  is  the  Red  River  w^th  its 
numerous  tributaries.     It  is  nearly  700  miles  in  length,  rising  in  the  state 

in.Tr  Late'  w'""'  ""''r'^  "^*'  "^  ^"^  ^'^^^^  —  -d-t^ 
ng  into  Lake  Winnipeg.      It  carries  a  great  deal  of  sediment,  with  which 

It  IS  gradually  builrmg  up  a  delta  encroaching  on  the  lake 

Before  the  days  of  railways  the  Red  was  much  used  for  freightin« 

purposes.     Improvements  are  being  made  at  St.  Andrew's  Rapids  about 

twenty  miles   from  Winnipeg,  and  when  these  are  completed  it  is  ex 

pected  that  there  will  be  communication  even  for  large\oat^  between 

Wmnipeg  and  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Saskatchewan.    The  chief  tributlrTes 

of  the  Red  River  are  the  Peulnna  and  the  Assiniboine  from  the  wes    Tnd 

on  Its  east  bank  several  sn.all  streams  enter,  the  chief  of  whfch  iL  ^he 

Ma^T;  h  "  :  "T\  'PP'"*'  '''^""P^^-  '^^h«  I'^-l^i--  "-S  in  south  Jn 
Jow.  .1  '  '  '  1^^  ^^''''  ^'^"^  ^•^«^'  ^^^"'  ^^^  l*«li«an  Lakes.  It 
flows  almost  due  east,  crossing  the  boundary  into  North  Dakota  and 
hnding  Its  way  into  the  Red  River  at  the  towi  of  Pembina  a  few  miles 
SI  'Tf "■  "f-  ^'''  Assimboine  rise,  in  Saskatchewan  and  a 
a^d  tZp  T  """'f^-  It  t^kes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  east  near  Brandon 
and  there  flows  east,  entering  the  Red  River  at  Winnipeg.     It  receives 

iTv  T?.   n  •  A      ^r'"*'''  ''''*  '*  '^""^'"'^  *^«  Q^^'Appelle  and  Souris 

iivf  ihe   QuAppelle    rises   near   the   South    Elbow   of    the   South 

fnTo  stLTwv  iTr"^'  '''"■^'  ^  'r'  ^'-"^^  ^^"^^'  *^«  HvertoS 
hootTnr  T    ^^  ?'  expansions,  which  are  noted  for  their  fishing  and 

side  of  fh^  \u  ,^^.  ""^  ''^  ^loxxae  River  rises  on  the  east 

tte  Unite  1  St    r^W^f '"  ^1^  ^'^''  *"  *  southeasterly  direction  into 
tne  united  States.     It  then  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north  ioinine  the 

istiburL""^"  ''"°'"^-  ^''''  '^°""«  ^-  *^«  orea^:::ri^unJ^ 
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Fio.  147, 
A  rapid  on  th-i  Wiiiiiii>eg  River. 


Flowing  into  L?ke  Winni.eg  from  the  southeast  is  the  Winnipeg 
River,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Ontario.    It  is  a  rapid 
Telm,  with  a  great  number  of  rapids  and  falls  (Fig.  147).   ^unlero»s  small 
rivers  flow  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg from  the  east  and  west, 
many  on  the  east  side  being 
unexplored.    The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Dauphii.  Ricer, 
flowing  from  Lake  St.  Mar- 
tiu.     This  river  is  the  outlet 
by  which  Lakes  Manitoba  and 
Winniptigosis  are  drained. 

I^es.  —  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  Manitoba  was 
once  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake,  which  extended  far  in- 
to Ontario  and  the  United 
States.     It    is   called    Lake 

Aaassiz,  in  honor  of  a  famous  ,      r       i 

SwL  scholar.      Here  and  there  in  the  provinc«  are  to  be  found  many  re- 
ml  ns  of  its  gravelly  beach  and  many  banks  and  hills  of  =and  formed  along 
"s  shores.    The  chain  of  hills  running  northwesterly  across  Manitoba  was 
its  western  shore.    Lakes  Wlumi,e,j,  Winnit^egosh,  Dauphin,  ^nd  Su^an  are 
e  remains  of  tl.s  once  great  lake.     Lake  Winnipegosis  is  a  ncrtl^rly 
continuation  of  Lake  Manitoba  and  is  connected  w^th  it  by  Ebb  and  Flow 
River,  so  cpH-'  because  the  water  of  this  river  flows  backward  or  foi- 
ward    accoro,    '  as  the  wind  forces  the  waters  of  Lakes  Manitoba  and 
^A^fnipegoi    north  or  south.     Lake  Manitoba  is  drained  by  Uie  F«.-/o.Z 
Riverl^  Lake  St.  Martin,  and  it  in  turn  is  drained  i,y  the  Dauphin 
River  (formerly  called  th«  Little  Saskatchewan)   into  Lake  ^V  ""'^FS- 
tZ  Dauphin  is  drained  by  the  Mossy  River,  and  Swan  Lake  by  Shoal 
IJti-er,  both  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipegosis.    .      ,      ^  „_      ..      .     ,_  ., 
L^ke  Winnipeg,  the  lar.Bst  of  the  group,  is  about  2oO  miles  in  length 
and  varies  in  width  from  25  to  60  miles.     It  is,  however,  very  «hallov.    ts 
greatest  depth  being  60  to  70  feet.     An  immense  volume  of  water  flows 
fnto  it,  for  in  addition  to  all  the  wator  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  before  men- 
toned  it  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  which  r^es 
m  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis  are  also 
shallow,  surrounded  by  low  shores  and  filled  with  small  is  amis.     Lake 
Dauphi;  is  similar  to  the  other  lakes.     All  of  the  y.anitoba   akes  ab^^^^^^ 
with  fish,  and  a  very  valuable  trade  is  carried  on,  principally  with  the 
United  States. 

Climate  -The  climate  of  Manitoba  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  warm,  while  the  winters 
are  severe.     Frequently  in  summer  the  thermometer  reaches  as  high 
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Fio.  148^. 
Ploughing  scrub  land  near  Portage  la  Prairie. 


as  90°  and  over,  but  in  winter  it  drops  as  low  as  40°  below  zero. 
The  skies  are  bright  and  sunny  all  the  year  round,  while  the  air  is 

dry  and  bracing.  Even 
in  the  hottest  summer  the 
evenings  are  delightfully 
cool.  The  rainfall  is  abun- 
dant and  generally  well 
distributed. 

Agricttltuf'?.  —  Manito- 
ba has  all  the  necessary 
conditions   for   successful 
grain  growing,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  grain 
growing  forms  the  leading 
industry  of  the  proviace. 
The  greater  part  of  Mani- 
toba being  once  the  bed  of 
an  ancieat  lake,  the  soil  brought  down  by  the  rivers  flowing  into 
it  settled  at  the  bottom  and  formed  the  rich  alluvial  soil  which  has 
made  the  province  famous  as  a  grain-producing  country.     This  rich 
soil,  coupled  with  the  long  summer  day  and  short  summer  night, 
enables  the  wheat  plant  to  pass  from  its  seed  time  to  harvest  in  from 
85  to  105  days.     The 
principal  crop  is  wheat, 
and    Manitoba    is   fa- 
mous the  world   over 
for  its  excellence.  The 
grain  grown  in  Mani- 
toba is  all  sown  in  the 
spring.     It  is  a  won- 
derful sight  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  to 
see  mile  upon  mile  of 
golden  grain  reaching 
as  far  as  the  horizon. 
Everything  connected 
with   wheat  raising  is 
on  a   large  scale,  the  widest  seeders,  the  largest  of  binders  and 
threshing  machines  being  used.     The  greater  part  of  the  threshing 
is  done  directly  from  the  stooks,  stacking  when  possible  being  done 


Fig.  148  B. 
A  steam  plow  at  work  ou  tlie  prairie. 
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away  with.     The  grain  is  hauled  in  bulk  to  the  nearest  elevator. 
(Figs.  148  ^B,  CD.) 

The  Elevator  Syitem.— In  travelling  over  the  province,  tall,  boxlike 
buildings  are  seen  all  over  the   country,  'ong  before  even  the  houses 
of  the  towns  are  viewed;  these  are  the  elevators  into  which  the  wheat  is 
rushed  during  the  har- 
vest (Fig.  149).  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show 
how  well   Manitoba    is 
supplied  with  railways, 
and  at  almost  every  star 
tion  the  most  prominent 
feature    is    the   row  of 
elevators.     From  these 
elevators    the  cars    are 
loaded    and    the    grain 
therein  shipped  to  the 
flour  mills  or  to  the  great 
terminal     elevators     at 
Fort  William,  Port  Ar-  ^^^  ^^^  ^, 

thur,  and  other  eastern  /.        .  i^ 

mui,  auKA.  A  reaping  scene  on  the  prairie. 

^^''some  idea  of  the  immenst,  im  /tance  of  this  business  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  facts:  At  the  close  of  1905  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way had  the  following  elevators  and  storage  owned  by  different  com- 
•'  panics    at    its    various 

stations   in   Manitoba : 
the  number  of  stations 
with  elevators  168,  num- 
ber   of    elevators    604, 
warehouses  18,  giving  a 
storage  capacity  of  16,- 
JiJiTjlOO  bushels.      The 
Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
Aray  at  103  stations  had 
195  elevators,  15  ware- 
houses  with   a  storage 
capacity    of    6,319,000 
bushels.     This  gives  a 
total   of   699   elevators 
Fig.  148  D.  and  33  warehouses,  with 

A  threshing  scene  on  the  prairie.  a    storage    capacity    of 

20656,100  bushels.  Immense  terminal  elevators  have  been  erected  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  to  receive  the  wheat  from  the  Manitoba 
elev-.tors  (Fig.  81).    Seventy  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  in  1906, 
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and  that  from  about  one^uarter  of  the  land  fit  for  raising  wheat  Besides 
wheat  large  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised.  The  total  area 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  1905  was  4,197,609  acres. 

Method  of  Surwy  In  the  Western  Provinceo.  —  The  method  of  survey 
adopted  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  is  well  suited  to  the 
country,  where  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  is  the  principal  occupation  and 
where  so  few  landmarks  can  be  seen  on  the  vast  open  prairies.  Lines  called 
tawHHhip  lines,  six  miles  apart,  were  first  made,  running  parallel  to  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  provinces.  After  this  rmye  lines  running 
north  and  south,  also  six  miles  apart,  were  made.  To  save  running  up  into 
large  numbers  a  first  range  line,  or  as  it  is  called  imnciixU  meridian,  was 

chosen,  and  a  sec- 
ond,  third,    fourth, 
and  fifth  meridians 
were     selected     as 
starting  points.  The 
f.rst     meridian     is 
placed  a  little  west 
of  Winnijjeg.     The 
township  is  thus  six 
miles  square.     The 
townships  are  num- 
bered, counting  No. 
1  from  the  49th  i)ar- 
allel  northward.  The 
ranges  east  of  the 
principal    meridian 
are  called  1,   2,  3, 
etc.,  east,  and  those 
west  of  it  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc.,  west.     The  lat- 


Fivi.  14!». 
Elevators  at  a  small  country  village. 


ter  ranges  number  up  to  34,  when  the  next  meridian  is  reached  and  the 

"r   The  t^'  ''  rT  '^^"^  '  *°  '''  ^•'^^^^'"^  *h«  third  merldS.!  and 
If  n%r  ^^V"i  "''  *^'"'  T^'""'  ^^  ^l"^'-^  ™"««  ^'"^  i«  numbered  from 
divided  info  '"^'\^^""7.  ™^^«  i«  «^»«d  a  section.     Each  section  is  sub- 
divided into  quarter-sections,  named  respectively  Northwest   Northeast 
Southwest,  and  Southeast  quarter-sections      A  section  con'a  ns  640  acTe  ' 

a    ft  .    n  "'  ''?.'''°'  ^°'**^  "■'"?«  1^  ^««*  of  th«  principal  merid- 

bl  lund  r  r  I  '''^"'''^'  *^'  "^'*^^«'**  l"^'-^^''  «f  '^'^^tio^  31  will 
contZ  the^^tv  of  T^  ^f''^"^^  "O'ltl'^e^t  corner  of  the  township  which 
contains  tlie  city  of  Brandon.  Section  posts  placed  on  a  mound  marked 
with  the  range  township,  and  section  number  enable  the  seStofind 
the  location  of  any  place.  Road  allowances,  99  feet  wide,  are  placed 
between  each  section  r.    ning  north  and   south  and  east  and  wesf  In 
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the  greater  part  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  however,  the  road  allow- 
ance  U  ^'  f^et,  running  between  each  section  north  and  Houth,  and  only 
between  alternate  aections  running  east  and  west. 

A  large  and  growing  trade  is  being  carried  on  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  for  export.    These  cattle  find  ready  sale  in  the  Bri  ish  market 
and  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.     The  raising  of  hogs  is  also 
Uract  ng  more  and'more  attention.    Pork-packing  establishments 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts  -f  the  province,  .nd  t^mr  Prod- 
ucts in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  the  home  market  find  a 
ready    sale   in   the   mining  districts  of   British  Columbia.      Little 
at^ion  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  f -^P' ^^^^^-'f  J^«- 
is  no  reason  wliy  Manitoba  should  not  excel  in  this  also.     Ranching 
i   carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  the  province  but  not  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it,  as,  if  this  were  carried  on,  there  would  be  less  of 
the  land  suitable  for  grain  raising. 

Almost  all  sections  of  Manitoba  are  suitable  for  f  ^i-^yi^S^  P^^PT'' 
olfV^n/rh  some  parts,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  grass  and  a  plen- 
Jfvd  supply  of T^^^^  ai/more  suitable  than  others.  Creameries  and 
c^^  Lf'acLes  aJe  found  all  over  the  province  A  /"-e^^^ "^  ^^f  y 
scS  is  In  operation  in  Winnipeg,  and  this  has  been  of  great  beneht  to 
the  province,  'a  good  deal  of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  sent  to  British 
Columbia  and  to  the  Yukon. 

Fishing. -The  principal  fish  caught  in  Manitoba,  largely  in 
Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Winnipegosis,  and  Dauphin,  are  the 
whitefish  tro.  t.  TV-  '  -3l,  pike,  sturgeon,  catfish,  tulibee,  perch,  and 
Te  tlfntlser  .  Phi  annual  catch  exceeds  80,000,000  pounds 

about  one-third  u.  this  amount  being  whitefish.  Most  of  the  fi 
caught  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  To  -cure  tins  ctd 
over  20  large  fishing  tugs,  about  1^-0  boats,  and  over  10,000  nets 
and  lines  are  employed;  and  about  150  freezers  and  ice-houses  are 
required  to  preserve  the  fish  until  shipment  can  be  made.  ihe 
fisheries  of  Manitoba  are  kept  under  the  strictest  control  by  gov- 
ernment inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Lumbering.  -  North  of  the  prairie  belt  in  Manitoba  is  an  exten- 
sive forest  country.  Sawmills  employing  a  large  number  of  men 
are  situated  in  all  the  lumber  districts  commumcating  with  the 
leading  centres  by  water  or  by  rail.  Some  of  these  are  ^  oundm^^ 
eastern  part  of  the  province  along  the  western  side  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  in  the  Riding  Mountains,  while  there  are  also  large  saw- 
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mill,  at  Winnipeg,  Brandon,   Selkirk,    and  many    other  points. 
Spruce  is  the  timber  used  in  all  these  mills. 

Mininj.  —  There  are  very  few  minerals  in  Manitoba,  and  mining 
IS  not  one  of  the  leading  industries.  In  southwestern  Manitoba 
there  is  some  coal  of  a  soft  variety,  but  this  is  not  extensively 
mmed.  Iron  has  been  discovered  in  Black  Island  in  Lake  Winni- 
peg,  and  gypsum  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Manitoba. 
At  the  town  of  Gypsum ville,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba,  the 
gypstim  is  prepared  for  the  market.  Very  promising  salt  springs 
have  also  been  found  near  Lakes  Winnipegosis  and  Manitoba. 
Limestone  for  buildin-  purposes  is  quarried  extensively  at  Stone- 
wall, Stony  Mountain,  and  at  Tyndall. 

Manuftcturing.  —  Manitoba  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 

but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  manufacturing  should  not  be  car- 

ned  on  to  a  considerable  extent.     Coal  is  near  at  hand  and  water 

power  is  abundant,  electrical  power  being  now  delivered  in  Winnipeg 

developed  from  the  water  powers  at  Lake  Du  Bonnet,     ^^o  far, 

however,  manufacturing  has  risen  largely  from   the  needs  of  the 

farm  and  the  city.     Flour  mills  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 

village,  and  this  flour  is  not  for  domestic  use  only,  bat  for  export  to 

eastern   Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa, 

Chma,  and    Japan.      Machine  shops,   where  threshing  machines' 

engines,  and  farming  implements  are  made,  are  in  operation  at 

Winnipeg  and  Brandon.     There  are  several  small  cloth  factories  in 

the  province.     Brickmaking  is  an  important  industry,  as  is  also  the 

making  of  Portland  cement.     A  large  deposit  of  mari,  from  which 

cement  is  made,  has  been  found  near  Morden. 

Transportation. —Railways  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Manitoba,  as  on  these  the  province  has  to  depend  for  the  transporta- 
tion  of  the  immense  crop  of  wheat  and  other  grains  raised  each  year 
The  greater  part  of  this  crop  is  shipped  out  of  the  country  by  way 
of  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur,  where  it  is  carried  across  the  Great 
Lakes  in  boats  specially  built  for  the  purpose.    Two  lines  of  railway 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  connect  Winnipeg 
with  Lake  Superior,  and  the  branch  lines  of  these  two  roads  spread 
throughout  the  province.     The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
cuts  across  Manitoba,  while  communication  with  the  south  is  had  by 
means  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Cana- 
dian  Pacific.     The  Canadian  Northern  has  already  direct  connection 
between  Winnipeg  and  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton, 
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Md  U  to  croM  the  Rocky  Mountain,  through  to  the  P»"fic  cowt. 
The  waterway-  of  the  province  are  a«  yet  of  little  value,  although 
considerable  shipping  is  done  on  Uke  Winnipeg     J*- »;-««»'; 
Trunk  Pacific  will  afford  Manitoba  another  outlet  to  the  Last 
alw  connect  the  province  with  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  Can, 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  is  rapidly  pushing  its  way  ac.  ,^ 
Manitoba  and  the  other  western  provinces  also  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  eastern  terminals  of  this  laHer  line  are  in  Winnipeg. 

Sporting. -Mani-oba  is  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  sportsmen. 
The  principal  native  game  bird  is  the  prairie  chicken,  but  during 
the  summer  and     , . —  , .,  ,. .  — ; — '      Tm 

fall     wild     geese 

and  ducks,  plover 

and  snipe,  abound 

in  all  parts  of  the 

province.      Deer, 

foxes,    and    prai- 
rie wolves,  besides 

smaller    animals, 

are  found  in  the 

more      unsettled 

parts    of     Mani- 
toba. 

Cities    and 

Towns. -There  ^^^^^ 

are  three  cities  in  ^  ^^^  j„  ^,„„,p,,,  , lowing  the  City  HhII   Volunteer  Monu- 

Manitoba,    all    of  ment,  and  one  of  the  large  commercJalbuiWingB. 

which      have      a  ,  ,  x-       • 

great  and  growing  importance.    Winnipeg,  with  a  population  in 

1906  of  101,249,  originally  an  old  Hudson  Bay  ^f '/^/^«.  3""^^^^^ 
of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  is  the  capital  of  Manitoba  and 
the  leading  city  of  the  Canadian  West,  and  is  little  more  than 
thirty  years  old.  It  is  almost  equally  distant  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  on  the  line  of  the  natural  routes  of  the  great 
railways  running  east  and  west,  and  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  praine 
section.  To  this  situation  it  owes  it«  importauce  as  the  great  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  whole  western  country.  Railways  extend  in 
all  directions  and  more  are  being  built  each  year.  Winnipeg  is 
the  business,  banking,  railway,  political,  and  educational  centre  of 
the  provincet 
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FiQ.  151. 
The  University  of  Manitoba. 


The  Parliament  Buildings  (Fig.  151  B)  are  situated  in  Winnipeg,  as 
are  also  the  University  of  Manitoba,  the  Provincial  Xorn.al  School,  and 
the  Provincial  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  principal  buildings, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  City  Hall  (Fig.  150),  Car- 
negie Library,  Post  Office, 
General      Hospital,     Land 
Titles    Office,    St.    John's, 
Manitoba  and  Wesley  Col- 
leges,     Manitoba     Medical 
College,  and,  near  at  hand, 
the  Government  Agricultu- 
ral   College.       The    public 
school  buildings  of  Winni- 
peg are  the  finest  in  Canada. 
The  city  has  a  large  local 
trade    and   some    manufac- 
tures, principally  flour,  soap, 
biscuits,  iron  goods,  lumber, 
and    dressed     meats.     The 
.£         ,   „       ,.       ^  shops  of  the  Canadain  Pa- 

cific and  Canadian  Jsortheni  Railway  give  employment  to  several  thou- 
sand men.     The  town  of  St.  Boxiface,  opposite  Winnipeg  on  the  Red 
River,  IS  the  seat  of  the  French  College  of  the  same  name  and  of  the 
French  Normal  School  for 
Manitoba.      It  has  a  wool- 
len mill  and  several  large 
brickyards. 

Portage  la  Pkairie, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Ca- 
nadian Northern  Kail- 
ways,  56  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg,  is  an  important 
n  ay  centre.  It  has 
the  furtlier  advantage  of 
being  placed  in  the  mid.st 
of  a  rch  agricultural  coun- 
try, with  wliich  it  does  a 
large  local  trade.  The  Provincial  Home  for  Incurables  and  an 
Indian  Industrial  School  are  both  situated  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 
The  princii^al  manufacture  is  flour. 

Brandon  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Assini- 
boine  River,  about  130  miles  west  of   Winnipeg.     It  is  a  railway 
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The  Collegiate  Institute,  Portage  la  Prairie. 
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centre,  and  has  a  large  local  trade  with  the  rich  farming  country 
round  about.  Brandon  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Provincial  Asylums 
for  the  Insane,  an  Indian  Industrial  School,  and  Brandon  College. 
Across  the  valley  is  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  flour,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  and  lumber. 

The  towns  of  Manitoba  are  not  large,  varying  in  population  from  500 
to  2500.     They  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  grain  or  cattle  busmess 
and  local  trade,  but  the  volume  of  business  they  do  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  average  towns  ot  the  same  size  in  eastern  Canada.     Tins  is  owing 
to  the  large  area  under  cultivaticm  around  tlieiu.     The  Manitoba  towns 
are  just  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  farmers, 
while   the  whole   business  of  the  district  passes   through   them.     Each 
town  has  its  elevators  and  its  flour  or  saw  mills,  but  there  are  few  manu- 
factures-    The  most  important  towns  are  Wkst  Sklkiuk,  at  present  the 
head  of  the  Lake  Winnipeg  navigatimi.    It  has  the  Dominion  fish  hatch- 
eries and  large  freezers  for  the  fish  trade.     ^SIordex  has  a  large  cement 
factory.      Boissevaxx,  Delokaine,  and   Soukis,  in   southern  Manitoba, 
are  large  grain  markets,  while  Cahberky,  Virdex,  and  Oak  Lake,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  are  the  centres  of  a  fine  wheat 
country,  and  in  northwest  Manitoba,  Gladstoxk,  ^Iixxei.osa,  Dauphin, 
Birtle,  and  Russell  are  thriving  towns.     Emersox  and  t^RETXA,  on  the 
southern  border,  are  Custom  Ports  of  Entry.     Carmax,  a  little  south  of 
Winnipeg,  is   a  large  grain 
market. 

Government.  —  Mani- 
toba is  governed  by  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, appointed 
by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  oi  forty  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people. 
There  is  also  a  Cabinet,  or 
Executive  Council,  of  five 
members,  chosen  from  the 
party  having  the  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Assem- 

bly  (Fig.  151  5).  Manitoba  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  ten  members,  and  in  the  Senate  by  four  members.  The  province 
is  divided  into  municipalities,  each  of  which  has  its  own  local  gov- 
ernment. Matters  affecting  the  relations  of  the  municipalities  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Municipal  Commissioner. 


Fi(i.  151  U. 
The  Government  BuiUliii>,'s,  Winnipeg. 
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IX.    SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA 

Physiography.. — The  tiistern  portion  of  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan is  part  of  the  second  prairie  level.  This  has  already  been 
described  in  the  section  dealing  with  Manitoba.  See  Pages  166 
and  167.  Locate  on  the  map,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  second 
level,  and  note  the  rivers  common  to  both  provinces. 

The  western  part  of  Saskatchewan,  together  with  Alberta,  is  in 
the  third  prairie  level.     The  eastern  boundary  of  this  level  begins  in 

the  Missouri  Coteau,  a  rough 


line  of  hills,  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  the  shore 
of  an  ancient  sea  that  has 
long  since  disappeared.  It 
continues  northward  through 
the  Eagle  Hills  along  a  line 
joining  these  hills  with  a 
point  some  distsmce  west  of 
the  western  end  of  Lake 
„  Athabaska.     Trace  this  line 

The  plateau  country  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  Wood  °"  *^«  ™*^P-  ^^^^  surface 
Mountain.  This  figure  shows  the  varied  nature  of  the  third  level  is  on  the 
of  the  country  in  this  district.  i     i  \•^.^.^  it 

■'  whole   a  little  more  rolling 

than  the  others.  The  soil  is  often  of  the  finest  quality,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  cactus  and  sage-brush  land  a  little  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Cypress  Hills  (Fig.  153),  and  several  other  small  districts, 
covered  by  sand-hills,  or  else  of  too  hilly  a  nature  to  provide  profit- 
able pasture  grounds  for  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  The  southern 
portion,  that  is,  the  land  of  southwestern  Saskatchewan  and  south- 
ern Alberta,  is  almost  treeless.  The  northern  and  northeastern 
parts  are  generally  wooded. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  north  of  the 
fifty-fifth  parallel  is  timbered,  but  in  the  region  of  the  Peace  River 
many  fine  prairie  stretches  are  found.  The  prairies  to  the  south  of 
the  wooded  country  are,  on  account  of  their  fertile  soil  and  delight- 
ful climate,  exceedingly  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  while  the 
wooded  country  is  more  suitable  for  fuel  and  lumber.  Near  the 
international  boundary  line  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain  and  often  present  to  the  east  a  wall  of  perpendicular  rocks. 
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SASKATCMPWAN        ^ 


nr«w'«"  S!.'!;'''^f".TT^'*  r^''^''f  '''^  boundaries  of  Alberta  and  of  Saskp'cl.ewan      (->) 
rive^       /?   '^"^  *'"'  *r  P™^'!"-?.   ""•■a'i"g  the   water,she<ls  and   the  la  ger  S  and 
rners.      (3)   Compare    the    physical    features    of    Alberta    with    those   of   Suvwi     i 
4)   Compare  eastern,  wester,,;  and  northern  Aibert.a   n  re^ar      o  theTr  s  .rf-u^r'^"  ',  '\VTe 
a  «,m.lar  compar,son   b..tween   nortl,er„   and  southern  S^iskatehe«4,,      (0)  ■Tric•^a;re- 
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A  short  distance  farther  north,  however,  they  become  bordered  cr 
fringed  by  the  foot-hills,  and  the^e  continue,  with  varying  breadth,  at 
least  as  far  north  as  the  Peace  Rive'    -ountry. 

A  strip  of  plateau  country  south  of  the  Wood  Movntam  and 
Cypress  Hills  forms  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  is  drained 
south  by  the  two  forks  of  the  Milk  River  and  the  White  Mud  River 
into  the  Colorado.  The  rest  of  the  southern  half  of  these  provinces 
is  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  into  Hudson  Bay,  through  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  the  Nelson  River,  while  the  northern  portion  is 
drained  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Athabaska  and  Peace  Rivers, 
through  the  trunk  stream,  the  Mackenzie. 

Riyers.  — The  North  Saskatchewan  rises  in  the  Rockies  of  western 
Alberta,  flows  northeast  past  Euraonton,  turns  southeast,  and  enters  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  At  Battleford  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Battle  River,  a  winding  stream  flowing  in  a  deep  valley.  A  short  distance 
below  Prince  Albert  it  is  joined  by  the  south  branch.  The  combmed 
streams  pour  their  waters  into  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  Mackenzie  River  country,  which  includes  northern  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  and  the  district  of  Mackenzie,  is  worthy  of  attention,  not 
onlv  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  river  basin,  but  also  on  account  ot 
the  importance  of  the  upper  Peace  River  lands.  In  this  district,  though 
north  of  the  iifty-fifth  parallel,  the  land  is  so  fertile  and  the  climate  so 
moderate  that  ranching  and  even  mixed  farming  should  become  profitable 
occupations.     Into  what  river  does  the  Peace  River  drain  ? 

The  Athabaska  rises  in  western  Alberta,  flows  northeastward,  and 
empties  its  turbid  waters  into  Lake  Athabaska.  This  lake,  the  first 
great  expansion  of  the  Mackenzie,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  over  twice 
the  size  of  Lake  Manitoba,  with  its  southern  shore  well  wooded  The 
Slave  River  drains  Lake  Athabaska  into  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  district 
of  ^lackenzie,  while  it,  in  turn,  is  drained  into  the  Arctic  by  the  Mackenzie 
River  The  Athabaska  is  navigable  in  long  stretches,  but  its  usefulness 
as  a  commercial  highway  is  greatly  lessened  by  several  rapids  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  heavy  rapid  with  a  descent  of  70  feet,  but  above 
this  the  main  stream  is  navigable  for  river  steamers  for  900  miles.  Dur- 
ing most  of  its  course  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  valley  over  200  feet 
deep.  For  the  last  280  miles,  however,  the  riv^r  sweeps  m  a  majestic 
stream  down  a  broader  and  shallower  valley.  ,  ,     .  u 

The  South  Saskatchea-an,  over  800  miles  in  length,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  Rivers.  The  Bow  rises  in  the  mountains 
beyond  Banff,  receives  the  Elbow  at  Calgary,  and  is  joined  by  the  belly 
River  in  southeastern  Alberta,  whose  tributaries  are  the  Little  Bow,  the 
Old  Mau,  and  the  St.  Marias.  Thesp  'treams  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  country,  as  supplying  an  easy  means  of  irrigation  in  a  region  of  defi- 
cient rainfall.    The  south  branch  flows  east  past  Medicine  Hat,  is  joined 
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!rJ^'  TMM  ^'""l  ^^"V"'"  r'^'  ■'""^  *^"''*"-^  I'"'"-'*  '"*«  the  north  branch  a 
stream  (,(.0  yar,l.s  wide,  which  i.s  navigable  for  400  miles  above  its  conflu- 

Climate.  -That  part  of  Saskatchewan  lying  within  the  second 
praine  level  has  a  climate  quite  similar  to  that  of  Manitoba. 

Western  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  included  in  tlie  third  prairie 
level,  have  a  greater  elevation,  and  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Chinooks  winds  have  a  smaller  rainfall.  Besides  making  the  climate 
drier,  the  general  effect  of  these  winds  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
southern  Alberta  and  southwestern  Saskatchewan,  and  in  this  way 
more  than  make  up  for  what  the  third  prairie  level  loses  by  reason  of 
its  extra  height. 

Between  the  j.rairie  country  and  the  Pacirie  lie  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  warm  winds  blowinfr  over  the  racific  from  the  southwest  reach  the 
colder  and  higher  mountain  country,  where  they  are  more  or  less  chilled 
and  made  to  give  up  the  water  they  are  carrying.  How  is  this  done? 
Afterward  tliey  work  their  way  through  the  mountain  passes  and  over 
the  mountain  tops,  and  descend  to  tiie  plains  to  the  east,  over  which 
they  move  ns  warm,  dry  winds,  moderating  the  climate  of  a  region  several 
hundred  ni.es  m  width.  These  are  the  Chinooks,  so  called  from  the 
Chinook  Indians  of  southern  British  Columbia,  over  whose  country  the 
wind  passes.  The  chinooks  melt  with  remarkable  rapidity  any  snow  that 
talis.  This  IS  why  it  is  possible  for  cattle  to  remain  out  all  winter  in 
southern  Alljeita,  as  the  grass  is  never  buried  deep  in  snow.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  prairie  region  the  sky  is  clear,  bright,  and  sunny,  the  air 
ary,  the  days  ot  summer  hot,  and  the  evenings  delightfully  cool. 

Ranching. —  This  is  the  great  industry  of  southern  Alberta  and 
westerr  Saskatchewan.     The  ranch  country  extends  from  the  foot- 
hills toward  the  Mis- 
souri Coteauwith  Cal- 

OARV,       LeTHBUIDGE, 

MACLEOD,  Maple 
Creek,  IMedicine 
Hat,  and  Battle- 
EoiJD  as  important 
centres.  This  region, 
where  now  are  reared 
,  ,     ,  thousands     of    cattle, 

horses,  and  sheep  (Figs.  154  and  15.5),  was  formerly  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  buffalo.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  cattle  and 
horses  can  graze  on  the  open  plains  all  winter,  w^hile  the  prairies 
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are  covered  in  the  early  spring  and  snnnnt'r  by  a  nlu.rt  but  thick 
growth  (.f  the  sweet,  juicy  buffalo  grass,  which  becomes  withered 
later  on,  but  being  cure.l  by  nature  retains  its  nourishing  (iiialitics. 
Here,  too,   are    many 
fine     streams     and 
springs,  where    excel- 
lent water  may  be  had 
without  the  expense  of 
digging  wells. 

The  rancher  locates 
His  house,  witli  its  few 
stockades  or  corrals  and  •  i  i    .. 

sheds  within  easy  reach  of  a  st.eaia.  Why?  If  there  is  no  neighbor 
withiii  several  iidles,  it  is  all  the  better,  for  his  cattle  are  then  more 
certain  of  abundant  grass.  Few  fences  are  built,  part  y  because  it  is  neces- 
sary  for  the  cattle  to  roam  about  at  will  in  their  search  tor  food.  A  single 
•^  ranchman  may  own  from  ten 

to  twenty  thousand  heail,  and 
yet  they  are  all  allowed  to 
wander  upon  the  government 
land.  Usually  they  keep 
within  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  of  the  ranch  house: 
but  sometimes  they  stray  one 
or  two  liundred  miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a 
general  collection  or  roitml-nji, 
the  first  occurring  in  May  or  June,  and  the  other  in  early  fall      One  object 
of  the  first  is  to  find  the  calves  that  have  been  born  during  the  winter. 

Since  there  are   few   fences,  cattle   belonging   to  ranches  which  are 
even  a  hundred  miles  apart  become  mixed  during  the  winter,  and  those 
in  a  large  herd  may  be- 
long to  a  score  of  differ- 
ent    ranchmen.      Each 
cattleman  has  a  certain 
mark     or    brand    (Fig. 
loC),  such  as  a  letter,  a 
cross,    a    horseshoe,    or 
some  other  device,  which 
must  be  burnt  into  the 
side  of  every  cow ;   and 
that  is  the  sole  mark  of  ownership,  and  is  everywhere  respected^ 

A  romid-up,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  is  planned   by  a  number  of 
ranchmen  together.     A  squad  of  perhaps  twenty  cowboys,  accompanied 
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^n/ J"T  ^"'^  P'°^'«i«"«'  a  large  number  of  ridiug  horses  or  "nonies  " 
and  a  cook,  go  in  one  diiection,  and  other  wagons  w?h  IZ^^Z n,^l     \ 
out  .n  other  directions.     Before  separating  inTe  ll      ,  17^^^^^^^^^ 
of  a  squad  agree  m^n  a  certain  camping  place  for  the  uLht  117T 
they  scour  the  country  to  bring  the  cLlt  Lgeth  r  r  di  .g  t^^^^^^^^ 

Ihe  second  large  roi:nd-up  is  similar  to  the  first  excei.f  ihu,   u 

b,  .rain  to  .he  ea,.e™  .„a  Bri.ish  n.rt:t^llt;'^7,l7Z::l 

More  attention  has  been  paid  on  the  western  ranches  to  horses 
and  eattle  than  to  sheep,  but  the  raising  of  the  latter  is  bJeon,  11 
mportant  .ndustry.  The  same  conditions  that  have  made  cattle 
and  horse  raneh.ng  so  successful  are  also  suited  to  sheep-raising  bu 

present  there  arc  nearly  one  hundi-ed  and  Jfty  thousand  sheen  on 
the  ranches  of  the  West  (Fig.  157).  P 

Agriculture. -The  southern  or  prairie  portion  of  Sa. 'latchcwan 
particularly  „,  the  eastern   part,  and  a  large  part  of  Alberta    a"e' 

specially    adapted     to     mixed 
farming,  includijig  grain-grow- 
ing, cattle-raising  and  dairying. 
These  two  provinces,  together 
with  Manitoba,  promise  to  form 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
■greatest,    grain-growing    area 
in  the  world.     While  portions 
of  the  countiy  are  more  adapted 
to  ranching,  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  irrigation   on   a   large 
,.f   1      1     r  ,        .  ^^^1*^  ^*as  rendered  a  good  deal 

of  land,  formerly  given   over  entirely   to    ranching,   suitable    for 
farming  operations.     There  are  at  present  over  three  Imndred  mi  e 
of  irrigation  canals  in  southern  Alberta,  and  extensive  addition! 
works  are  m  course  of  construction  (Fig.  158).     See  page,  169  171 


Flo.  LW. 
An  irrigation  canal  in  Southern  Alberta. 
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The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other 
root«.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  i-aid  in  southern  Alberta 
to  the  growing  of  fall 
wheat,  alfalf^^  and  sugar 
beets.  A  large  factory  for 
the  making  of  sugar  has  been 
established  at  Kaymond. 

The  Fur  Trade.  —  On 
the  more  remote  plains, 
woodlands,  and  unsettled 
regions  of  the  north  this  is 
still  an  important  industry. 
The  whole  of  this  northern 
region  is  covered  by  scores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
trading  posts  (Fig.  159), 
each  of  which  is  the  natu- 
ral centre  of  a  fur  trading 
district   and    all   in    touch 

with  those  points  best  located  for  receiving  the  raw  furs  for  future 
shipment.  Of  the  latter,  Athabaska  Landing  and  Edmonton  are 
the  great  depots  for  the  Mackenzie  basin  ;  Prince  Albert  and 
Battleford  are  the  shipping  points  for  the  middle  Saskatchewan 

and  the  country  to  the  north. 
The  furs  are  sent  to  England  by 
steamer  from  Hudson  Bay,  or  by 
train  and  steamship  to  the  same 
destination. 

Lumbering. --Along  the  north- 
ern and  middle  Saskatchewan  Val- 
ley lumbering  is  an  important 
industry,  and  many  saw-mills  are 
in  operation.  The  timber  resources 
of  northern  Saskatchewan  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  and  as  yet 
the  industry  is  but  in  its  infancy 
(Fig.  160).  Spruce  is  the  timber 
used  in  all  these  mills. 

Mining.  —  The  principal  mine- 
Fig.  160.  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 

Spruce  forest  near  Prince  Albert. 
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wan  i«  coal,  altlioiigh  tl.ere  are  Hijriw  of  many  other  valuable  depowts. 
1  here  arc,  it  is  miid,  fully  <;0,000  8<iuare  miles  of  eoal-hearin>r  land 
in  these  two  provinces.  In  Allierta  coal  is  procured  so  readily  that 
m  certain  places  the  rivers,  by  wearing  their  banks,  have  uncovered 
tlu!  seams,  a.id  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  have  only  to  drive 
to  the  place,  and  load  uj)  all  the  coal  they  need.  There  are  several 
varu-tics  of  coal  found  in  this  region,  and  these  grade  all  the  way 
from  the  lignite,  or  very  soft  coal,  to  the  bituminous  or  harder  coal, 
and  even  .o  the  anthracite  of  the  hardest  variety.  Lignite  is  mined 
at  KsTKVAN,  MKi.rc.NK  Hat,  and  at  LETHMunxiE;  bituminous, 
among  the  toot-hills  nearest  the  Uockies  ;  and  anthracite  is  nuned 
near  IJanff,  and  at  Caxmoue  in  the  same  district.     At  Hlaiumouk, 

in  southwestern  Alberta, 
coke  is  being  manufactured 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
North  West. 

All  along  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Kocky  Mountain's 
from  tiie  boundary  to  the 
far  north,  there  are  abun- 
dant signs  of  a  bountiful 
supply  of  petroleum,  sutK- 
cicnt,  it  IS  thought,  to  suii- 
ply  the  whole  continent 
with  coal-oil. 

Considerable  quantities 
ot  gold  arc  found  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  northern  Saskatche- 
wa.i  and  Peace  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  but  the  returns  as  yet 
have  not  been  large  (Fig,  IGl). 

There  are  valuable  (luarries  of  gray  sandstone  near  Calgary, 
Ldmontox,  iind  MACLEOD  in  Alberta.  Besides  these,  a  great  abun- 
dance  (>f  granite  boul.lers  are  found  almost  everywhere,  much  used 
for  building  pur[)08es. 

Manufacturing.  -This  in.lr.stry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  the 
abundant  supply  .,f  coal  and  the  water  power  supplied  by  the  rapids 
of  ih.,  nnmorous  ntreams,  arc  conditions  which  should  render  this  an 
nnportant  nulustry  in  the  future.  Some  wool  is  manufacture.!,  and 
there  are  local  Hour  mills  at  almost  every  village.  At  Ravmoxd  in 
southern  Alberta  a  beet-sugar  factory  (Fig.  162),  capable  of  working 
over  four  hundred  tons  of  ro„ts  each  day,  is  now  in  operation. 


nre-^'ing  for  «..ld  in  tl...  sumls  of  the  Saskatt-hewun 
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TraniporUtion.  —  Tlie  navigable  liverH  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  drainage,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
thene  will  l>e  used  more  as  the  businens  of  the  West  increases.      Hoth 


Fi<i.  Wl. 
JU-ft-sugar  ractory  at  Raymond. 

the  Canadian  PaciHt^  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways  have 
branches  all  through  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  road  are  beiu;,'  added  each  year.  Tlie  (Irand  Trunk 
Pacific,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  afford  additional  railway 
facilities  in  the  northern  section  of  the  provinces. 

CiTiKs  AM)  Towns  of  Saskatchewan 
Reg  ISA,  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
C.P.R.  nearly  midway  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary, 
lines  connect  with  Saskatoon   and 
Prince    Albert    on    the    north,  and 
with  Areola  on  the  southeast.     Tlie 
city  is   therefore    tinely  located  as 
the  market  and  wholesale  centre  of 
the    surrounding    country.       It    is 
also  the  educational  centre  for  the 
province,  the  Normal  school  being 
situated  here. 


U ranch 


Fi<i.  lti:i. 
Court-house,  Retina. 


Pbtxce  Albert  is  finely  situated 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan  a  short 
distance  above  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  south  branch.  Around  it 
is  an  extensive  agricultural  country  that  of  late  lias  been  ra].ully  developing. 
It  has  saw-mills,  flour  mills,  grain  elevators,  and  brickyards. 
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Fid.  IW. 
Grain  elevators  at  Indian  Head. 


Indian  Head  is  in  the  centre  of  a  great  wheat  country,  as  are  also 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Qu'  Appellk  and  Sintaluta.  About  a  mile 
to  the   north   of  Indian  Head   is  the  government  Experimental  Farm. 

The  town  has  a  large  flour 
mill,  planing-mills,  sash  and 
door  factory,  and  elevator  ac- 
commodation necestiary  for 
the  surrounding  district  (Fig. 
164). 

Yorkton,  on  the  Yorkton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Fa- 
citic  Railroad,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  rolling  country  well 
wooded  in  parts.  Here  the 
government  has  established 
a  creamery.  Yorkton  is  also 
an  important  cattle  shipping 
centre. 

Saskatoon,  an  important  distributing  point  on  the  Frince  Albert 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Facific  Railway,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  farm- 
ing country.  Both  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Facific 
Avill  probably  pass  through  or  near  Saskatoon. 

Moose  Jaw,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a 
railway  centre,  being  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line,  and  also  a  ter- 
minal point  of  the  Soo  branch,  which  runs  southeast  from  Fasqua  eight 
miles  east  of  Moose  Jaw  through  Estevan  to  the  boundary  line  at  Fortal, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Soo  line  to  St.  Faul.  From  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  as  well,  Moose  Jaw  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  province. 

Cities  and  Towns  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Alberta,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan.      Its  command  of  the  upper  Mackenzie  and 
Saskatchewan  valleys  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  raise  it  before  many 
years  into  a  great  railway  and  manufacturing  centre.     The  coun- 
try round  about  is  rich  in  coal,  in  wood,  and  all  the  products  of 
the  farm.     Alberta  College  is  situated  here.     The  town  is  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  Calgary  by  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  with  Winnipeg  and  Port   Arthur  by   the  Canadian 
Northern.      On  the  opposite  bank  is  situated  the  flourishing  town  of 
Stkathcona,  connected  with  Eduioiiiou  by  a  steel  bridge.     South 
of  Strathcona  on  the  Calgary-Edmonton  branch  are  Wetaskiwin, 
Lacombe,  Red  Deek,  Innisfail,  and  other  towns,  all  centres  of 
large  farming  interests. 
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PAirARY  is  a  very  progressive  cit^-,  situated  in  western  Mberta, 
at  ^T^Znoi  IheVow -uKl  Elbow  rivers  840  nnles  f rom  W^^^^^^^^ 
peg  and  640  miles  from  Vancouver,  on  the  horde,  -hne  hetw  en  the 
rrfarfarminc  and  ranching  country  of  Alberta  and  the  ™;"'ng  ^^ 
fumbertng  egions  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  divisional  poxnt  on 
r  C  n^lian'pacific  Railway,  has  branch  lines  runmng  to  Edxnonton 
and  M^lod,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  Canada  College,  and  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School.  It  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
^i,^  rs.r.w'«  Xest  Railway,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 

""i::,r  r^'e'f^^f  S%a:  ulilway,  lies  a  shojt  distance  we.t 
„f  mS«e  at  t L  sontLern  termini,,  o£  the  CalgaryEdmonton  branch 
:'  the  CWi^n  Pacific  Railway.    It  is  au  important  centre  of  the  ranch- 

'"^i^^r  hZ*'^  -S'^b-ch  of  the  Sa*atehewan  is  the  centre 

'-Tnto^e^Arr^^eiru^l^CrZ^-^^B.vMo.ninadistrict 

mal-r  :i\lej»  .^^^^^^^^^^ 

r  fl'rlle^irPtK™™  "Lk,  „ow  ^o.-,.,  ^.aUer  as  the  settl. 

soon  to  be  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

byfive  members  of  the  Some  of  Common,  and  by  four  membe.s  of 
the  Senate, 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 

The  district  lying  north  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  and  extending 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  bordering  on  the  east  Hudson  Bay,  was  formerly 
known  as  Keewatin.  This  whole  section  is  as  yet  almost  wholly  un- 
explored, except  by  the  hunter  and  the  trapper.  The  Nelson  River, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Hayes  River,  and  the  Churchill  are 
well-known  streams  to  the  Indian  and  the  hunter.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  countrv  consists  of  one  long  continuation  of  rocky 
heights,  beuutiful  lakes,  and  forest-covered  stretches,  intersected  witli 
numerous  rapid  streams.  The  central  portion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Churchill  River,  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  northern  part  lies 
almost  wholly  within  the  "barren  lands."  In  the  short  spring  and 
summer  season  it  is  anything  but  barren,  for  the  earth  is  covered 
with  myriads  of  flowers,  and  the  air  is  full  of  insect  and  bird  life ; 
but  in  the  winter  nothing  could  be  drearier  than  these  wind-swept 
plains.  But  little  is  known  of  these  rolling,  marshy,  mossy  plains, 
and  what  little  we  do  know  has  come  largely  from  those  who  have 
had  to  bear  every  kind  of  peril  and  suffering  in  their  efforts  to  make 
known  a  few  more  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  region  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  At  present  the  only  inhabitants,  in 
addition  to  the  fur  traders,  are  Eskimos  and  Indians.  York  Fac- 
tory and  Fort  Churchill  are  important  trading  posts. 

The  district  comprising  the  northern  portion  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula,  north  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  the  eastern  strip 
of  coast,  was  formerly  known  as  Ungava.  The  western  coast  is 
rocky,  indented  by  many  inlets,  and  skirted  by  a  large  number  of 
rocky  islands.  The  interior  is  a  gently  undulating  plateau.  The 
main  watershed,  which  extends  north  and  south  about  the  centre  of 
this  section,  causes  the  country  to  be  drained  westward  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  eastward  into  the  Atlantic.  On  the  Hamilton  River  are 
the  Grand  Falls,  where  the  stream  leaps  three  hundred  feet  over  a 
bluff  into  a  narrow  gorge.  The  country  is  more  or  less  sparsely 
wooded  as  far  north  as  Ungava  Bay,  beyond  which  the  country  is 
treeless.  The  only  inhabitants,  except  a  few  white  fur  traders,  are 
Indians  and  Eskimos. 

The  district  consisting  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  was  formerly 
known  as  Franklin.  The  islands  vary  in  size  from  Baffin's  Land 
down  to  small  reefs.     Some  very  good  seams  of  coal  are  found  on 
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various  islands.  The  surface  is  in  general  low  and  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  "barren  lands"  of  the  continent.  In  this  region  of 
Arctic  night  the  polar  bear,  reindeer,  and  musk-ox  have  as  yet  a 
safe  retreat.  The  Eskimos  are  tlie  only  inhabitants.  The  peninsuhi 
of  Boothia,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  district,  contains  the  magnetic 

north  pole. 

The  section  of  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  old  district  of 

Keewatin   was   formerly  known   as  Mackenzie.      The   northeastern 
corner  lies  within  the  area  of  the  "  barren  lands,"  beyond  tlu;  limit 

of  the  growth  of  trees,  while  most  of  the  remainder  is  covered  with 

..  forest  of   stunted   spruce   and  larch   of  little  conmiercial  value, 
'ong  the  Bear  River,  however,  and  along  the  Mackenzie,  'or  some 
.Jes  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bear,  is  a  magnificently  timbered  re- 
gion.    The  whole  district 

has    a   gentle    and    fairly 

regular    slope    northward 

to  the  Arctic  Ocean.    The 

most  notable  breaks  in  the 

general  level  are  the  high 

cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of 

Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the 

Copper     Mountains    near 

the   Coppermine  River. 

The  great  ai'tory  of  this 
district  is  the  Mackenzie, 
"the  king  of  northern  riv- 
ers,"  1000   miles   long   and 

with  an  average  width  of  a  ...   i^    t      /^  , ,, 

L  le  over  a  nnle.  The  waters  of  the  three  large  lakes,  Athabaska,  Gimt 
Slave,  and  Great  Bear,  drain  into  it,  while  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Lianl 
rises  vithin  150  miles  of  the  Pax^ific.  Some  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Bear  River  are  the  Upper  Ramparts,  a  remarkable  gorge  (l^ig.  lOo). 
For  some  distance  above  the  Ramparts  the  river  is  unusually  wide  but 
here  it  narrows  to  about  500  yards,  and  bending  to  the  east  runs  for  three 
or  four  miles  between  huge  walls  of  solid  rock  varymg  from  Uo  to  -uO 
feet  above  the  water. 

At  present  the  furs  secured  by  the  Indians  throughout  the  forests 
are  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  furnish  valuable  supplies  of  food  for  the  traders  and  the 
Indians.  It  is  said,  however,  that  mixed  farming  can  be  made  a 
profitable  industry  as  far  north  at  least  as  Great  Slave  Lake,  this 
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The  ramparts  of  the  Mackeuzie. 
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Fm.  IW. 
The  mid.iight  sun.      From  a  photograph 
taken  on  the  Arctic  Circle  at  midnight  by- 
Mr.  C.  W.  Mathers  of  Edmonton. 


being  no  farther  north  than  portions  of  Russia  where  agriculture  is 
carried  on  successfully.      The  country  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  coal, 

petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  sa.^ 
being  known  to  exist;  but  as  yet 
little  accurate  information  is  to  be 
had. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fur- 
traders  and  mounted  police,  this 
section  is  without  white  inhabit- 
ants. A  number  of  devoted  mis- 
sionaries also  make  their  homes  in 
these  northern  wilds,  passing  from 
trading-post  to  trading-post  in  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Fort  Good 
Hope,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  Fort  ISIacPherson,  still  farther 
north,  are  trading-posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


Questions  and  Suggestions 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. — (1)  Locate  on  the  map  the  various  countries 
of  North  America.  (2)  Estimate  roughly  the  size  of  sach  and  compare.  (3)  Who 
is  the  owner  of  each  jf  these  countries?  (4)  Point  out  on  the  map  the  nine 
provinces  and  five  territories  of  Canada  and  give  the  boundaries  of  each. 
(5)  Estimate  the  size  of  each  and  compare.  (6)  When  and  under  what  circum- 
stances did  each  enter  confederation  ?  (7)  Trace  on  the  map  the  most  important 
railways  in  Canada.  (8)  Describe  the  government  of  Canada.  (9)  In  what 
relationship  does  Canada  stand  to  Great  Britain?  (10)  Is  there  anything  in  the 
situation  of  Ottawa  that  makes  the  city  specially  suitable  as  the  capital  of  Canada  ? 

Ontario. —  (1)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ontario,  showing  its  relation  to  the 
other  provinces.  (2)  Using  the  scale  on  the  map,  f  timate  the  size  of  Ontario  and 
compare  it  with  the  other  provinces.  (3)  Upon  wnat  large  bodies  of  water  does 
Ontario  touch?  (4)  What  is  the  importance  of  each  of  these  to  the  province? 
(5)  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  surface  of  Ontario.  (6)  Compare  the  climute  of 
Toronto  with  that  of  Ottawa.  That  of  Hamilton  with  Sudbury.  (7)  What  are 
the  most  important  influences  on  climate  in  the  province  ?  (8)  Why  is  not  more 
wheat  grown  in  Ontario?  (9)  Describe  the  stock-raising  industrj'.  (10)  Why  is 
Ontario  specially  suited  to  dairying  and  hog  raising?  (11)  Locate  on  the  map  the 
counties  more  particularly  engaged  in  stock  raising  and  dairying?  (12)  Describe 
the  fruit  districts  of  Ontario.  (13)  Where  is  tobacco  grown  in  the  province? 
(14)  What  is  the  importance  of  the  growing  of  sugar-beets?  (1.5)  G've  a  brief 
account  of  a  lumber  camp.  (16)  How  is  paper  made  from  wood?  (17)  Locate 
the  lumbering  regions.  (IS'*  Tell  all  you  can  alwut  the  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing of  iron.  (19)  What  other  minerals  are  found  in  Ontario  and  where? 
(20)  What  is  the  importance  of  nickel?  (21)  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  manu- 
factures of  the  province.  (22)  Tell  about  the  fisheries.  (23)  What  field  does 
Ontario  offer  for  the  sportsman  ?  (24)  Describe  fully  the  waterways  of  Ontario. 
(25)  Draw  s  sketch  of  the  Great  Lakes.     (26)  Trace  on  the  map  the  leading 
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each.      (28)    Locate  the   l««'*;"g.  ^7^^,^  f,  .Zvi^  an.l  t..U  the  H.lvantagos  ot 
^29)  Locate  on  the  mar  the  leading  sunn,  er  r^*^'^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^ation 

each.     (30)  How  is  Ontario  governed       (.U)leuwnaij 

in  Ontario.  ,  Ouel>ec.     (2)  Sliow  the  importance  of 

Quebec.  -  (1)  Draw  a  sketch  map  ««  Jinei^c-        ;  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

the  St.  Lawrence  lliver  to  the  l''^''^'%J^,^'f^^^^  (.1)  Describe  the loca- 

(4)  Describe  the  leading  r.vers,part,c,Ua^^^^^^^^^^  i.^  ^,^^^  ^,  ^        , 

tion  of  the  city  of  (iuel.ec.     (0)  C«'"P^'-«  J  •„,;,  centres.     (9)  Tell 

(7)  Tell  about  agricultnreniQirebec     (8)  L^^^^^^^^  Canadians  such  expert 

Ibout  making  maple  syrup.  (^»);^Ymportant  industry  in  Quebec?  Why? 
lumbermen?      (H)    I«  ^r     ""Sh«  Tovince  anT^  (1:5)  What  are  the 

(12)  What  minerals  are  o"-  ^  ^H,  1«  "^^^^  -ith  railways?  (lo)  Tell 
leading  manufactures?  (^^^J^^  ^"f  "^1,^  (!«)  DescrilK^,  the  cod  fishing, 
about  the   summer  reports  *"  \  Jj^^^'f  ^';^^^  and  tell  why  they  are  of 

(H)  Give  a  ^ulj  ^escnp^-  of^i-^^  H^.^.^,  ^.s.  (10)  Not.  where  each 
Srr    ^On9ethegov£ment.^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,„. 

Nova  Scotia.  -  (1)  Trace  «"  t^!^™^Vf,.^!*^^^^^  (4)  Give  a  description 

eate  the  principal  --t  wa^;^;^^  0^  De.^^^^^^^^^^^  O  ^.^     ^^^ 

of  the  diked  lands,  (o)  ?^"  ."^  ^"Vf rc Ware  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
the  tides  in  the  Bay  of  lundy.  (0  ^257 of  'he  province.  (9)  Locate  the 
that  of  Quebec.  (8)  Teil  about  the  ^^f;^;  °\  .^^j,  (iq)  What  part  does 
principal  coal-fields  and  describe  the  r^-^.^ '«,  \^  Tell  about  agri- 
Ln  m'^anufacture  play  in  the  developrnen   of  No  a  S-t  a^^^^  )^  ^^^  .^^^^^^^^^ 

culture,  more  P'^'^i'="l-^Jy  ^^^^.f ,'' ^  "^J^  leaS  0^)  ^ell  about 

of  the  lumber  trade?    (13)  What  are  the  l«^rtiug  ma  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  railways.     (1^0  ^^Z^^;t^  ZHZ^Z^or.  ^/s)  Locate  the 
summer  re«or:B  on  the  map.     (lU         ^^^.^  g^otia  governed?  ^        . 

leading  ciUes  and  towns.     <  »)^/;;^^,^X%oast-line!'    (2)  Give  a  brief  descnp- 
New  Brunswick.  — (1)  ^f*'"^''"   .^__  the  course  of  each  on  the  map. 
tion  of  each  of  the  leadmg  -ers^  and  tr  -  t  e^cour  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'^^  For  what  is  each  noted  i     (4)  I'escrioe  ti«.  •„  j„„Lv      (1^  What  are  the 

t^!^  -n  the  province.     (6)  ^e^Hbe ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^;ky?     (9)  Tell 

most  important  minerals?  (^\.^^,~f,l.  L^eate  and  describe  St.  John,  Fred- 
about  the  manufactures  and  f  ^^y^",,/.  "^i,  R^re^^  (12)  Locate  the  most  im- 
ericton,and  Moncton.  (11)  Tell  about  ^^"'•^j^.^  ;,  New  Brunswick 
Lrtant  towns,  and  tell  why  each  is  important.     (Li)  now 

^::ll^    (14)  ^o^n-^^^^^tl^D^rbrtrsSace,  coast-line,  and  c.^ 
Prince  Edward  Island.— (1)  i^esuioeiae      ,,^'„-,,,„j9    (3)  How  is 

„,  ft,  id.     (-2)  How  i.  the  island X*^  nZ'    <lT  Vh"'  «re  «>.'  "-8 

industries?     (•>)  Is  the  isianu  governed? 

theleadingcitiesandtovvns.     (7^  IIowi^  h^^  g^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,, 

British  Columbia. -(l)^ive  a  1  J    ^    ^^e  western    mountains? 

Columbia?      (2)    'J^^\^'^J\ll^tlu^^^^^  (4)  Trace  on  the 

(3)  Locate  the  most  important  P^''^^^  "''/'"^  .  q-      .^^^  account  of  the  scenery. 
U  Che  leading  rivers  ana  descnbea^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  .^   ^^^  belt. 

(6)  Mention  the  various  cVaate  bets,  ana  Columbia.     What  are 

Uy  the  difference?     r7)  Describe^  ^^urSn       (9    Tell  .hat  you  can  about 
SiraSrSrrrriO)  Su'louraUng.    ?n)Svhat  is  th.  importance  of 
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miniiiR  in  the  province?  (12)  Tell  about  agriciiltuie.  (13)  What  are  the  lead- 
ing highways?  (11)  Describe  the  location  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  >ew 
Westminster.  What  is  the  imiwrtance  of  each?  (15)  Point  out  on  the  map 
the  principal  towns,  ami  note  carefully  the  location  of  each.     (16)  How  is  the 

province  governed?  .      , 

YiKON  —(1)  Describe  the  surface.  (-')  Compare  the  climate  with  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia.  W!.y  the  difference?  (:})  Tell  about  gold 
mining.  (4)  Locate  on  the  map  the  principal  districts  and  towns,  (u)  lell 
about  the  government  of   tiie  territory. 

M  \Nrru»\.  —  (1)  Locate  on  the  map  the  three  prairie  levels.  Describe  each 
and  estimate  its  area.  (2)  What  part  of  Manitoba  is  on  the  first  prairie  level? 
(:})  Describe  the  part  of  :SIanitoba  on  the  second  prairie  level.  (4)  Locate  on  the 
map  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  an<l  briefly  describe  each,  (o)  Compare  the 
climate  of  Manitoba  with  that  of  Ontario.  (G)  What  is  the  principal  industry  r 
Why?  Tell  about  the  elevator  system  of  the  province.  Describe  the  plan  ot 
survey.  (7)  Tell  about  the  other  "industries  of  the  province.  (8)  Trace  on  the 
map  the  leading  railways.  (!»)  Describe  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  (10)  Point  out 
the  leading  towns.     (11)  How  is  the  province  governed  ? 

Saskatchewan  and  Albkuta.— (1)  Describe  the  surface  of  Saskatchewan. 
Of  Alberta.  (2)  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  third  prairie  level.  (:$)  Tell  what  you  can 
of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (4)  Describe  the  most  important  rivers 
and  trace  each  on  the  map.  (5)  Compare  the  climate  of  Alberta  w.th  that  of 
Saskatchewan,  (ti)  Describe  fully  a  western  ranch  and  ranching  operations. 
(7)  Why  is  ranching  of  so  much  importance?  (8)  Tell  about  agriculture. 
(!))  Describe  an  irrigation  canal.  (10)  What  is  the  value  of  irrigation. 
(11)  Tell  about  the  other  industries.  (12)  Describe  the  leading  cities  and  towns 
and  locate  each  on  the  map.  (i:J)  Are  the  provinces  well  provided  with  railways  ? 
(14)   How  is  each  province  governed? 

TiiK  Noutii-West  Tehuitories.— (1)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  this  section, 
locating  the  rivers  and  lakes.  (2)  Describe  the  surface  of  the  country.  (3)  Tell 
about  the  Mackenzie  River.  (4)  What  is  meant  by  "the  lidnight  Sun"? 
(5)  What  is  the  imi>ortance  of  this  part  of  Canada? 

Si:<i(iESTiONS.  —  (1)  Read  up  the  history  of  Canada  and  find  out  about  the 
Confederation  movement  in  Canada,  and  when  and  how  each  of  the  provinces 
became  a  part  of  Canada.     (2)  Obtain  a  railway  map  of  Canada,  either  from  the 
Deparfment  of  Railways  at  Ottawa  or  from  any  one  of  the  transcontinental  lines, 
and  trace  the  various  railways  in  Canada.     Note  particularly  the  route  followed 
in  each  case.     (:5)  Obtain  from  the  Interior  Department  at  Ottawa,  from  the  Im- 
migration Departments  of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  from  the  leading  railway 
and  steamship  companies,  illustrative  matter  relating  to  Canada,  and  make  a  col- 
lection of  these  pictures.      Classify  the  pictures   in  the  most  convenient  way. 
(4)  Describe  the  various  parts  of  Canada  that  you  have  visited  and  with  which 
you  are  familiar.     (5)  Visit  all  the  leading  manufacturing  establishments  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  keep  an  account  of  what  you  have  seen.    (6)  Make  a  collection 
of  such  manufactured  articles  as  you  can  easily  obtain,  and  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  article  is  manufactured.    (7)  Read  descriptions  of  mining,  fishing,  lum- 
bering, and  other  industries.     (8)  What  str  ries  have  you  read  that  deal  with  the 
life  of  men  engaged  in  these  occupations?     (9)  Hunt  up  in  the  dictionary  or  other 
reference  book  pictures  of  the  more  important  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  in  Canada. 
(10)  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  this  kind.     (11)  Draw  a  map  of  Canada,  and 
locate  the  position  of  the  most  important  mines.     (12)  Find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  waterways  of  Canada,  and  why  each  is  important. 
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IV.   NEWFOUNDLAND 

Map  QrKST.oj,«.-(l)  What  .hapo  is  th.  i.lan.l?     (-)  What  is  its  greatost 
lenuU'        :n  What  is  ils  gn-atost  breadth'      (I)  Point  -ut  the  n.a.-t  >._at..rs. 
5)- Point  out  tlu.  largest  it-uinsulas.      (0)   Nan.e  th..  largest  bays  and  ndets. 
(7)  Compare  the  latitude  of  Labrador  witli  that  of  hngUiiul. 

History. -Newfoundland  was  discovered  in  1407  by  Jol.n  Cabot. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  the  island,  but  with  little 
success      From  1792  the  island  began  to  increase  m  population  and 
to  make  some  progress,  and  in  1882  constitutional  government  was 
conceded.      From    that   time    progress   has   been   steady,   altlnnigh 
affairs  were   for    many  years   complicated    by   the    French   Shore 
Difficulty.      By  the  Treaty  of   Utrecht  the   French  were  allowed 
equal  rights  with  the  Briti ',h  on  the  shores  of  parts  of  the  island. 
This  equal  right  caused  p.  great  deal  of  friction,  but  by  an  agreement 
recently  entered  into  between  the  French  and  British  governments 
the  trouble  has  been  removed.     Up  to  the  present  time  Newfound- 
land   has  refused  to  enter  the  Canadian  Confederation,  preferring 
to  retain  her  independence  as  a  separate  colony. 

Coast-Line   aad    Physiography.  -  The   coast-line   of   Newfoun.l- 
land  is  very  irregular,  Lhe   indentations  both  large  and  small  being 
numerous.     The  total  length  of   coast-line  following  the  indenta- 
tions is  said  to  be  over  2000  miles.     Most  of  the  larger  bays,  such 
as  White,  Notre  Dame.  Bonavista,  Trhutif,  and  Conception,  are  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  ahb.ough  St.  George  Bay  and  the  Bay 
of  Islands  on  the  west  are  large  and  important.     The  peninsula  of 
Avalon  on  the  southeast  extremity  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  an  isthmus  only  three  miles  across,  while  there  is  a  smaller  pen- 
insula, Buron.  on' the  south.     The  character  of  tlie  coast  is  bold 
and  rugged,  and  there  are  numerous  rocky  islands. 

The  surface  is  also  very  irregular,  aiu;ough  at  no  point  does  the 
elevation  exceed  2000  feet.  The  plateau  on  the  west  of  the  island, 
about  1000  feet  in  height,  is  known  as  Lony  Eanye.  Ihe  interior 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  but  the  higher  parts  are  covered  with 
forests.     In  spite  of   the  irregularity  there   is  a  large   amount  ot 
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arable  land  and  also  a  wide  extent  of  country  covered  with  valuable 
timber.  There  are  many  hiiihII  lakes  ;  inde(>d,  it  in  sai<l  that  the 
lakes  form  one  third  of  the  surface  of  llie  island.  The  rivers  are 
numerous  hut  small  and  of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  River  of 
EiploitH^  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  the  IJumher,  are  the  largest. 
Climate.  —  (Jn  account  of  its  peculiar  location,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Arctic  Current,  the  climate  is 
subject  to  sudden  changes.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy, 
and  not  so  severe  as  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  winter  sets  in 
about  the  beginning  of  December  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  April, 
the  temj)erature  varying  from  80°  in  summer  t<i  a  little  below  zero 
in  midwinter.     Dense  fogs  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  the  Gulf 


Fin.  168. 
Scene  on  the  Labrador  coast.    Curing  fish  in  summer. 

Stream  and  the  Arctic  Current  are  prevalent  in  the  south  and 
southeastern  parts,  but  are  unknown  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  island. 

Fishing.  —  The  great  industry  of  Newfoundland  is  fishing,  over 
one-quarter  of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  the  catching  and 
curing  of  fish  (Fig.  168).  No  other  country  in  the  world  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  along  its  shores  with  fish.  About  one  thousand 
vessels  owned  on  the  island,  in  addition  to  numerous  smaller  craft, 
are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  principal  fish  is  the  cod,  although 
herring,  salmon,  haddock,  and  other  fish  are  also  caught.  Lobster 
fishing  is  becoming  an  important  industry,  there  being  many  can- 
neries aiong  the  coast.     The  rivers  are  filled  with  salmon. 

The  Grand  Banks  are  situated  about  100  miles  from  the  coast.  They 
are  elevations  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  extend  about  600  miles  in  length 
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m,t   ^iuLXtion  of  Newfoundland,  and  a..y  one  can  fish  there  but  the 

portio,,  of  tho  «.h.     K,ery  part  i»  of  vulue.    S^e  Page  124. 

Sedinj.  -  E»ch  year  largo  mas8e»  of  ice  are  brought  down  around 
the  eS  of  Newfoundland  by  the  Arctic  Current  On  these  rce- 
nLZ  thou.«.d,  of  seal.,  who  have  «,«ght  tins  refuge  for  the 


Fia.  169. 
Newfoundland  sealer*  killing  Heals  on  the  floe  ice  off  the  coast  ol  Labrador. 

purpose  of  bringing  up  their  young.  About  twenty  steamers  and 
rX  thousand  m^en  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  sealing  The 
Ws  set  out  about  the  12th  of  March,  when  ^Woung  -  «  ^  - 
the  best  condition,  and  make  their  way  m  among  the  floes,  ^  "^ng  the 
tne  oest  u  blubber  and  skins  are  of  use. 

'"''Zt'ture— Farming  does  not  form  one  of  the  leading  indu,- 
trief^rCis  much  valuable  land,  but  as  yet  agriculture  has  not 
Wn  attempted  on  anything  like  a  large  scale.  The  prrnopal  crops 
are  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables. 
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Mining.  —  Newfoundland  gives  promise  of  being  rich  in  minerals. 
Coal  in  large  quantities  has  been  discovered  south  of  St.  George 
Bay,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Copper,  Lead,  and  Iron  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Immense  deposits  of  Gypsum  exist 
in  St.  George  Bay.  Asbestos  and  Petroleum  have  also  been  found 
in  small  quantities.  With  sufficient  capital  to  develop  these  prop- 
erties,  mining  promises  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries. 

Manufactures.  —  There  are  few  manufactures,  and  these  only  of 
local  importance,  and  many  of  i\xe^  connected  with  the  fisheries. 
The  principal,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  twine, 
nets,  ropes,  and  leather. 


Fro.  170. 
View  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Game.  —  Newfoundland  is  rich  in  game,  especially  caribou,  which 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  interior.  Wild  geese  and  ducks 
and  ptarmigan  are  plentiful,  while  trout  are  rbundant  in  the  streams. 
The  island  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  as  a  resort  for 
sportsmen. 

Transportation.  —  Newfoundland  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
of  the  continent  by  various  lines  of  steamers.  About  G.'^O  miles  of 
railway  are  in  operation,  and  building  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

Cities  and  Towns.  —  The  cities  and  towns  of  Newfoundland  are 
not  numerous.  The  chief  city  and  capital  of  the  island  is  St.  John's, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Avalon  peninsula,  opening  on  the 
Atlantic  (Fig.  170).     The  harbor  is  entered  by  a  deep  gap  between 
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high  cliffs.  The  chief  industry  is  connected  with  the  fishing,  the 
principal  article  of  commerce  being  fish.  The  government  buildings 
«re  at  St.  John's,  but  the  chief  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  Cathedrals,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  on  this 
continent.  Other  towns  are  Hakbor  Grace,  Carboneau,  Twil- 
LiNGATE,  Bonavista,  and  Heart  s  Content.  This  latter  is  the 
landing  place  of  a  number  of  Atlantic  cables. 

Governinent.  —  The  government  of  Newfoundland,  which  also 
includes  a  large  strip  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  British  government,  a  Legidative  Council 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  thirty-six  members  elected  by  the  people.  The 
Executive  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Premier,  is  chosen  from 
the  party  that  has  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
government  is  similar  to  thiit  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 


Labrador,  the  French  Islands,  and  Greenland 

Labrador.  — A  strip  of  country  along  the  shore  of  Labrador, 
about  700  miles  in  length,  is  under  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land. The  coast  is  similar  to  that  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants, 
in  addition  to  the  Indians  and  Eskimo,  are  mostly  fishermen  and 
trappers.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
summer  season  and  the  frequent  frosts  render  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  almost  impossible.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total  catch  of  fish  of 
Newfoundland  comes  from  Labrador.  The  interior  has  not  as  yet 
been  explored  to  any  extent.  The  most  important  river  is  the 
Hamilton,  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  noted  for  its  magnificent 
falls  and  cataracts. 

The  French  Islands.  —  These  are  two  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  that  belong  to  France  :  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark,  and  there  are  a  few  trading  stations 
maintained  there  by  the  Danes.  The  most  important  is  Upper- 
navik,  where  a  considerable  trade  in  skins,  walrus  ivory,  blubber, 
and  eider  down  is  carried  on.  . 

QiTESTiONS.— (l)  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  Newfoundland.  (2)  Tell 
what  you  can  of  the  French  Shore  Difficulty.  (3)  Mention  the  more  important 
bav8  and  river."?.     (4)  Describe  the  coast-line.     (5)  Describe  the  interior  of  the 
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island.  (6)  How  does  the  climate  compare  with  that  of  Canada?  (J)  Wlm* 
effSt  has  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  climate?  (8)  Describe  the  Grand  Banks 
m  Why  is  fishing  such  an  important  industry?  (10)  Describe  a  Newfoundland 
sealing  expedition.  (11)  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  other  industries.  (12)  De- 
S  the  harbor  of  St.  John's.  (13)  Tell  what  you  can  about  Labrador  (14  Of 
what  importance  are  the  French  Islands?  (15)  To  what  nation  does  Greenland 
belong?    (16)  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  Greenland/ 

Suggestions.  -  (1)  Obtain  a  large  railway  map  of  Newfoundland  and  locate 
the  coast-waters,  the  principal  towns,  and  the  railways.  (2)  Find  out  all  you  can 
about  the  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  its  seal  catching.  (3)  F"jd  out  about 
the  foes  on  the  Bankr  •  f  Newfoundland.  (4)  Find  out  about  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
SS  out  all  yoa  can  about  the  Hamilton  River.  (6)  Why  do  the  French 
Stach  so  much  import.uce  to  the  small  islands  owned  by  them  I  (7)  Describe 
the  life  of  a  white  trader  in  Greenland. 


Fig.  171. 

Map  Questions.— (1)  Trace  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.     (2)   From  tlie  harbors,  bi 

map,  estimate  the  area  of  the  country,  and  the  distance  across  the  wiliest  part.    (3)  Com-  lakes  othf 

pare  the  western  with  the  eastern  highlands.     (4)   Trace  the  course  of  the  Missis.sipp|  (9)   Draw  i 

River  and  ita  chief  tributaries.     (5)   Compare  the  rivers  of  tlie  eastern  with  those  of  the  out  and  ni 
western  coast.     (6)  Trace  the  eastern,  western,  and  soutliern  coast-lines,   naming  the 
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V.   THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Hiatorv  -  In   1785,   at   the   conclusion  of    the    Revolutionary 
War,  Greai  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  in  addition  gave  up  the  rich  country  lying  between 
teli^^sipV^  and  the  Great  Lakes.    Soon  the  tide  of  migration 
had  passed  Z  Appalachians,  and  thousands  of  settlers  poured  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     This  territory  was  fui  he 
extended  by  purchase,  conquest,  or  international  agreement,  uiUil  at 
present  the  part  of  the  continent  lying  between  Canada  on  the 
north  and  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  -uth,  .^^ ^fands 
?he  United  States.     Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
Ir    also   United  States  territory.      The  original  thirteen  states  have 
now  grown  to  forty-six  states  and  three  territoriA  a.d  the  popul  - 
tion  from  a  little  over  three  millions  to  nearly  eighty  miUions.    A  war 
S  Grit  Britain  in  1812-14,  a  war  with  Mexico,  a  ^-f --  f  ;- 
War  (1861-65)  between  the  northern  aiid  southern  sections  of  the 
^Iry  and  a  war  with  Spain,  are  the  chief  incidents  m  the  history 
n!  the  United  States.    See  alto  Page  4S0. 

Gly«ame.t.-Tl,e  United  SUtes  is  »  federal  union  compo^d  of 
sta^^Trritorie.  and  is  governed  by  a  PrMent  and  Oon^ej. 
CptTrident  is  elected  every  four  years  by  ^i«*«ohosen  for  this 
putle  by  the  people  of  each  state.  Should  he  die  durmg  his  erm 
See  he  is  suLeded  by  the  r.e.Pre>iierU,  -"o  «  elee'ed  ai^the 
same  time  as  himself.     The  President  is  assisted  in  his  wort  01 

Td^nlrring  the  affairs  of  the  -«» ''^^  ^re^T^r    Thfs 
himself,  but  each  member  must  be  confirmed  by  the  S»^t».  J^-; 
Cabine  differ,  from  the  Canadian  Cabinet  in  hat  its  >n«»»«^»^^  »»' 
dependent  upon  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  are  resp™- 
siMe  to  the  President  alone,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  him  »  any  tme 
at  his  own  pleasure.     Congress  consists  of  two  branche^  the  «^»a^ 
and  the  sLe  o,   Repre,entaii.e,.     The  Senators  »;«  ^'«''»'i^f°!^^ 
term  of  six  year^  bv  the  state  legislatures,  each  state  being  entiled 
o  two  memL-s.     The  Representatives  are  elected  for  'Jo  yea^by 
the  people,  the  number  being  based  on  the  W^"  ■»  °' *'J''^a 
All  law's,  in  order  to  go  into  effect,  must  pass  >»«' '^e  S^^te^^^^^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  Piesident 
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but  a  law  may  he  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  provided 
that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  vote  in  its  favor  when 
it  is  a^ain  sulnnitted.  Each  state  lias  a  legislature  of  its  own, 
modelled  after  tliat  of  the  federal  <,'overnment.  It  consists  of  a 
Governor,  a  Senate,  and  a  Home  of  Jtepreaentatives,  the  members 
being  known  as  State  Senators  and  State  Representatives.  All 
matters  respecting  the  United  States  are  dealt  with  by  the  federal 
government,  while  those  which  more  intimately  concern  the  indi- 
vidual states  are  under  tlie  control  of  the  state  legislatures. 

The  capital  is  Washington,  where  is  the  White  House,  the  official 
residence  of  the  President,  and  the  Capitol,  where  the  federal  Congress 
meets  (Fig.  172). 


Fm.  172. 
The  National  Capitol  at  Washington. 

A  plan  similar  to  tliat  adopted  in  the  case  of  Canada  will  be 
followed  in  dealing  with  the  United  States.  The  country  is  so 
large,  its  soil  and  climate  so  varied,  its  resources  so  vast,  and  its 
[)«>pulation  so  widely  dispersed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  other 
than  in  sections.  The  division  into  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
Southern,  Central,  and  Western  states  is  based  on  historical,  physio- 
graphical,  and  climatic  grounds.  Locate  these  divisions  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  also 
treated  in  this  cliapter. 

The  United  States  is  honeycombed  in  all  directions  by  railways 
and  waterways,  and  these  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  devel- 
oped. The  more  important  of  these  are  noted  in  connection  with 
the  various  sections.     Trace  on  Fig.  167  the  transcontinental  lines. 
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I.    THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

(Maink,  Nkav  Hami-hhiuk,  Vkumcxt,  Massaciiusktts,  lliionK  Island, 

AM)    ('oNNK<;TI«  TT) 

Physiography  and  Climate. -The  sinking  of  tl.e  coast  has  made 
tlie  sli<.ie-line  exti-emely  irreguhir,  thus  forming  many  good  harbors. 
The  great  ghicier  from  the  north  has  left  its  traces  everywhere. 
iiy  damming  the  streams  and  turning  them  from  their  courses,  it 
has  caused  many  hvkes,  falls,  and  rapids.  The  rocky  surface  of  the 
country,  with  bare  ledges  and  boulder-strewn  soil,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  soil,  itself,  have  also  been  caused  by  the  glacier. 

While    low 
near    the    coast, 
the     land     rises 
rapidly      toward 
the     north     and 
west  and  becomes 
a  plateau  crossed 
by  river  valleys, 
the    bottoms    of 
which  are  several 
hundred  feet  be- 
low   the    plateau 
top. 

The      upland 

near  the  coast  has  been  so  cut  by  many  valleys  that  the  surface  is 
studded  with  low  hills,  liut  in  the  west,  the  higher  upland,  known 
as  the  Berkshire  Hilh,  is  quite  mountainous. 

Other  mountains,  in  some  cases  where  the  rooks  are  hard,  rise 
above  the  plateau.  Some  of  these,  like  Mt.  Monadnoch  in  southern 
New  Hampsliire  (Fig.  173),  rise  singly.  Others,  like  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  are  in  groups,  and  still  others,  su(;h 
as  the  Oreen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  form  irregular  ranges.  Many 
of  tlie  mountain  peaks  reach  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  sea-level, 
but  Mt.    Washington,  in   New  Hampshire,  is   nearly  6000   feet   in 

height. 

The  northern  part  of  the  New  England  states  has  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  of  Quebec,  while  the  southern  part,  tempered  by  the  warm, 


Fifi.  1":'.. 

A  view  a.ross  the  upland  of  Xew  England,  with  Mt.  Monadnock 
rising  in  the  background.    Describe  this  view.  • 
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south  winds  off  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  here  is  only  a  hundred  miles 
ofiF  the  coast,  has  a  less  rigorous  climate. 

Lumbering.— -This  is  an  important  industry  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  (Fig.  174).  The  logs,  cut  in  autumn  and 
winter,  are  floated  down  the  innumerahle  streams,  swollen  by  the 
melting  snows,  to  the  many  saw  and  paper  mills,  which  are  mostly 

located  at  tide-water.  Around 
these  saw  and  paper  mills 
large  cities  have  grown  up, 
such  as  Bangor  on  the 
Penobscot,  Watekvillk  and 
AuGU8Ty»  on  the  Kennebec. 
Bath,  i  •  die  mouth  of  the 
latter  v  er,  is  noted  for  its 
8hii)buiiding,  and  Pokt- 
LAND,  the  largest  city  in 
Maine,  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  lumber. 

Paper  mills,  using  rags  as 
well  as  wood-pulp,  are  found 
at  Waterville,  Gardiner, 
Westbrook,  and  other 
places.  HoLYOKE,  the  great- 
est paper-making  city  in  New 
England,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  cities  of 
Massachusetts.  There  the  paper  is  generally  made  from  rags,  which 
produce  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The  neighboring  cities  assure  a 
large  supply  of  the  necessary  rags. 

Quarrying.  —  There  are  three  kinds  of  stone  that  are  especially 
valuable  in  New  England;  namely,  granite,  marble,  and  slate,  each 
of  which  is  quarried  in  large  quantities. 


Fig.  174. 
Lumbering  in  the  Maine  woods. 


Granite.—  One  of  the  oldest  granite  quarries  in  the  country  is  at 
QuiNcv,  near  Boston,  and  buildings  made  of  Quincy  granite  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  may  still  be  seen  in  Boston.  Other  granite  quarries  are 
found  in  and  near  Gloucester,  iV[assachusetts,  Barre,  Vermont,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  and  along  the  coast  of  Jlaine. 

Marble.  —  The  most  noted  marble  quarries  in  the  United  States  are 
near  Rutland,  Vermont.  This  stone  is  so  much  softer  than  granite 
that  it  may  be  sawed  without  being  blasted.     It  is  much  used  for 
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buildings,  statues,  and  monuments.    Like  granite,  it  may  be  given  a  high 
polish. 

Slate.  — Slate  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  New  England,  as  in  east- 
ern Maine,  western  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  The  value  Ox  slate  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  splits  or  cleaves  so  easily  that  it  is  readily 
broken  into  thin  slabs  with  a  smooth  surface.  In  this  way  it  is  made  into 
roofing  slate,  school  slates,  slate  pencils,  slabs  for  wash-basins,  etc. 

Fishing.  —A  very  important  industry  of  New  England  is  fishing. 
Near  the  coast  fish  are  now  much  less  abundant  than  formerly,  but 
since  tiiey  are  still  found  farther  out  from  the  shore,  hundreds  of 
vessels  and  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  solely  in  catching  them. 
Gloucester,  which  is  a  centre  for  that  industry,  is  the  greatest 
fishing  port  in  the  United  States,  but  Boston  and  Portland  also 
have  an  important  fish  trade.  Mackerel,  halibut,  cod,  and  lobsters 
are  the  chief  varieties.    See  page  124. 

Agriculture. — So  much  of  the  New  England  states  is  hilly  or 
mountainous  and  so  strewn  with  boulders  that  farming  is  not  so 
important  an  industry  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
By  no  means  all  the  food  that  is  needed  can  be  raised  in  this  section, 
much  grain  and  meat  having  to  be  brought  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  elsewhere.  And  since  the  southern  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  thickly  dotted  with  cities,  where  the  people  are  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  there  is  a  ready  market  for  whatever  food  the 
farmers  can  supply.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  raising 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  tomatoes,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
sending  them  to  the  nearest  town  to  be  sold.  Selling  milk  to  the 
neighboring  towns  and  cities  is  also  an  important  source  of  revenue 
to  the  New  England  farmer.  In  the  more  hilly  parts,  where  the 
soil  is  poor,  and  no  market  is  near,  many  of  the  farms  have  been 
abandoned,  and  houses  and  barns  are  tumbling  down. 

Manufactures.  —  The  rivers  of  New  England  abound  in  waterfalls 
(Fig.  176),  which  furnish  such  excellent  water-power  that  this  region 
early  became,  and  is  yet,  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
sections  of  the  whole  country.  Its  many  large  cities  owe  their  exist- 
ence chiefly  to  this  industry.  Hundreds  of  articles  are  made,  those 
composed  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  metal  being  the  most  important. 

Cotton.  —  There  are  about  400  cotton  mills  in  New  England.  As  many 
as  1200  persons,  three-quarters  of  whom  are  women,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  a  single  mill.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  brought  from  the  Southern 
states,  but  some  of  it  comes  from  Egypt. 
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Wool  Manufacturing.  —  Much  of  the  w(X)l  that  is  manufactured  into 
doth  in  the  New  England  states  is  obtained  from  Ohio  and  other  states 
farther  west.  Large  quantities  of  wool  are  also  imported  from  Australia. 
The  chief  cities  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  are,  in 
Maine,  Lewistox  and  Auburn;  in  New  Hampshire,  M<vnchk.stek  and 
Dover:  in  ^Fassachusetts,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River;  in 
llhode  Island,  Tawtucket  and  I'rovioexce.  There  are  besides  many 
more  smaller  places  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Leather  Manufacturing  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
and  Brockton,  in  Massachusetts. 

Metal  Manufacturing.  —  The  lighter 
articles,  as  jewellery,  clocks,  needles, 
cutlery,  tools,  and  firearms,  that  re- 
(piire  a  high  degree  of  skill,  are  the 
chief  articles  manufactured  from 
metal  in  New  England.  For  in- 
stance, Worcester  is  noted  for  its 
wire  and  iron  goods;  Providence 
for  its  jewellery;  New  Haven  for 
hardware  and  firearms;  Hartford 
aiul  Springfield  produce  firearms 
^^^  ^^^^    and  bicycles ;   Waltham,  near  l>os- 

I^^^^^Bli^lASB  B^^^H    ton,  and  Waterhury  are  noted  for 

watches  and  clocks. 


Via.  ITCi. 

A  waterfall  that  supplies  power  to  soim- 
fac'tories  in  one  of  tlie  sm-iller  niiinufac- 
tiiriiif;  towns  of  New  Eniiliiiid. 


The  Large  Cities.  —  Most  of 
the  large  cities  are  on  the  coast. 
PoUTLANi),  the  largest  city  in 
Maine,  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Xp:\v  Haven  is  the  largest  city  in  Con- 
necticut ;  PiioviDKNCE  is  the  largest  city  in  llhode  Island,  while 
IJosTox  is  the  larifi'st  in  New  England.  All  these  are  on  the 
coast.  lii'iiLlNCTOX,  the  lartrest  citv  in  Vermont,  is  on  Lake 
Chaniiilain. 

IJoston,  with  a  population  of  nearly  r>00,000,  is  the  fifth  city  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  large  cities,  such  as 
('.\>nutn)GK,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Uinversity ;  Chelsea,  Malden, 
and  Salem.  It  has  an  (^xcelhnit  harbor,  and  is  a  great  railway  and 
manufai'turing  (  cntre.  The  port  of  Boston  is  second  in  importance 
in  the  I'nited  States.  New  Haven  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College, 
Summer  Resorts.  —  To  the  dwellers  in  the  crowded  cities  of  New 
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England  the  wooded  mountains,  the  silvery  hikes  and  rivers,  and  the 
rocky  sea-coast  offer  many  and  varied  attractions.  Tens  of  tliousands 
flock  each  summer  to  these  places  to  spend  their  vacation. 

While  great  numbers  visit  the  woods,  mountains,  and  coinitry,  many 
go  to  the  sea-shore  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water  or  to  row  and  sail.  Almost 
the  entire  coast  of  New  England  is  dotted  with  summer  cottages  and  hotels. 

Among  the  many  seaside  resorts  may  be  mentioned  Uau  Hakiiou  in 
Maine,  Nantucket  Island  and  Martua's  Vinkvaro  farther  south,  while 
Nkwi'ort,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering 
phwies  on  the  coast.  I'ortsmouth  on  the  Elaine  coast  has  a  large  navy 
yard, 

II.    THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

(New  York,  New  Jersey,  Tennsyiaania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  anu  West  Viroinia) 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  Appalachian  Mountain  ranges 
and  plateaus,  with  their  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  exte^  d  across  these 
states  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Just  eiist  of  the  mountains  is  a 
low  hilly  plateau  of  hard  rock,  called  the  Tiedmont  Plateau.  This 
region  is  really  a  worn-down  mountain  land  like  New  England  ; 
in  fact  it  represents  the  very  roots  of  those 
mountains  which  rose  above  the  sea  long 
before  the  Coal  Period.  The  land  slopes 
seaward,  and  the  streams  flow  in  short 
courses  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearer  the  sea-coast  the  country  is  a 
low  plain  of  softer  rocks,  chieflv  sands  and 
clays  that  were  deposited  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom and  then  raised  to  form  dry  land. 
These  plains,  added  to  the  country  not  ^^  _, 
many  years  ago,  are  known  as  the  coastal  |/lnv 
plains. 
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Fiu.  177. 

TIic  fall  liiu'.  f'oiistal  plains 
dotted,  I'icilinimt  and  other 
sections  left  white.  Cities 
printed  in  lieavy  type  are 
loeiited  aloiiir  the   fnM  line. 


The  line  which  separates  the  THedmnnt 
Plateau  from  the  coastid  plain  is  called  the 
JUU  line  (Fig.  177).  Here  occur  rapids  and 
falls  because  the  streams  dig  mere  rapidly 
into  the  softer  layers  of  tlie  coastal  plain  tlian  into  the  harder  rocks  of 
the  Piedmont  IMateau.  Since  the  rai)iiis  and  falls  determine  the  place 
where  boats,  passing  upstream,  nmst  stop,  and  also  where  there  is  water- 
power,  the  earlier  settlers  located  their  villages  on  the  fall  line  as  the 
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Indians  had  done  before  them.  Note  how  many  large  cities  are  on  this 
line  (Fig.  177).     Name  them. 

Many  rivers,  such  as  the  Mohmck,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac, 
and  James,  have  cut  deep  water-gaps  through  the  mountains,  affording  a 
comparatively  easy  route  to  the  fertile  western  plains  beyond. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Appalachians,  there  is  a  plateau,  sloping 
gently  toward  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  called  the  Appalachian 
Plateau.  Near  the  mountains  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  the 
plateau  is  so  deeply  cut  by  rivers  that  in  many  cases  they  have  cut  down 
to  the  coal  beds,  and  brought  the  coal  to  light. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glacier  did  not  spread  over  the  southern 
part  of  this  group  of  states,  few  lakes  and  waterfalls  are  found.  But  they 
abound  in  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
the  glacier  did  cover. 

In  the  Middle  states,  as  in  New  England,  the  sinking  of  the  land  has 
produced  numerous  large  bays  and  fine  harbors,  through  which  the  tide 
often  reaches  far  inland.  In  the  Hudson  River,  for  example,  the  tide  ex- 
tends above  Albany. 

While  the  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  tliis  group  of  states 
resembles  that  of  New  England,  the  climate  of  the  southern  portion 
is  much  warmer.  Its  greater  warmth  is  due  partly  to  the  lower 
latitude,  and  partly  to  the  ocean  currents.  The  cold  Labrador 
Current  does  not  extend  south  of  Cape  Cod ;  but  the  Gulf  Stream 
passes  very  near  the  Virginia  coasts. 

The  climate  is  so  mild  in  Virginia  that  sleighing  and  skating  are  rarely 
possible,  while  places  near  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  — as  Old 
Point  Comi'okt  and  Newport  News  — are  important  winter  resorts. 
Among  the  mountains,  however,  the  climate  is  cooler;  and  even  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  are  cool  summer  resorts  on 
the  mountain  sides 

The  rainfall  averages  about  thirty-live  inches  a  year,  which  is 
sufficient  for  crops  and  for  dense  forests.  Because  of  its  climate 
and  products,  th^  region  is  well  fitted  to  support  a  dense  population. 

Lumberlag-  There  are  extensive  forests  both  in  the  Adirondack 
and  A{>p«iji«^liiaij  mountains.  Wj/.mam.sport  in  Pennsylvania  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  ;  there  are  also  many 
paper  aiills  8U|>|di«}d  from  the  forest,  as  in  Watertowx  near  the 
Afiirrmdackft. 

Ptohing,  —  Finhing  is  a  much  less  important  industry  than  in 
New  England,  shad  being  the  principal  fish  caught.  Oysters  are 
found  all  along  the  coast :  bm  one  of  the  best  localities  for  them 
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is  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  waters  are  warm  and  quiet.  From 
this  region  they  are  collected  in  great  quantities.  Baltimoke  and 
Norfolk  are  especially  noted  for  the  oyster  industry. 

Agriculture.  —  Owing  to  the  large  areas  of  fertile  land  in  these 
states,  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  carried  on  successfully.  The 
numerous  large  cities  call  for  quantities  of  vegetables  and  small  fruit, 
and  so  there  is  much  truck  farming. 

Many  farmers  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  dairying.  Although 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  the  industry 
is  especially  important  in  New  York.  Utica  on  the  Mohawk 
River  is  an  important  cheese  market ;  and  scattered  all  over  New 
York  are  small  cheese  and  butter  factories.  These  are  of  great  value 
to  the  farmers,  since  they  furnish  a  ready  market  for  their  milk. 


Tobacco.  —  Among  the  plants  which  the  early  explorers  found  in 
America  was  the  tobacco  (Fig.  179).  The  newcomers  quickly  learned  to 
smoke  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  tobacco  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing products  shipped  to  Europe.  Now 
its  use  extends  through  the  whole 
world.  The  state  most  noted  for  its 
production  is  Virginia.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Lynchhurg  and  Danville,  where 
much  tobacco  manufacturing  is  carried 
on,  immense  quantities  are  raised;  and 
Richmond  and  Peteksbuug  are  among 
the  gi-eat  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 

The  tobacco  plant  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  has 
thick  leaves  which  are  large  and  broad, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  rhubarb. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part 
of  the  plant,  are  plucked  in  the  fall,  hung 
in  a  drying  room,  and  then  made  into 
some  form  for  use. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Owing  to 
the  fertile  soil  and  suitable  climate,  fruit 
is  raised  nearly  everywhere.  Apploa  form  an  important  fruit  crop  in  New 
York,  especially  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  So  much 
fruit  is  cultivated  in  iJiis  state  that  the  nursenj  bimiw.-i.'i  is  greatly  de- 
veloped, especially  at  Rochester. 

On  the  coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  Tlateau,  grapes,  berries,  especially 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits,  flourish.  One  of  the  most  noted  fruit  belts 
is  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  western 
New  York. 


Fio.  179. 
The  tobacco  plant. 
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The  canuiny  of  fruit  and  vegetablos  for  winter  use  has  become  an 
important  industry  in  many  cities,  as  in  Baltimokk  and  Wilminciton. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  imlustrieH  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states.  Thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and 
millions  of  dollars  invt'sted. 

Salt  is  mined  extensively  south  of  Syhaci'si:  and  Rochkstek.  Indeed, 
New  York  produces  more  salt  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Coal.  —  The  eoal  swamps  that  existed  millions  of  years  ago  stretched 
westward  from  the  ancient  Appalachian  Mountains  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  some  places  the  coal  has 
been  entirely  washed  awiy.  In  others 
it  is  sometimes  found  close  to  the 
surface  and  sometimes  several  hun- 
dred feet  beneath  it  (Fig.  180).  Most 
of  this  is  soft  or  bUnminonti  coal,  which 
is  mined  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the   neighborhood  of  Pittshuro  and 

ALLE(aiKNV. 

In  two  or  three  places,  however, 
in  Pennsylvania  hard,  or  anthracite, 
coal  is  found,  the  chief  (jentres  being 
Wilkes  J5akkk  and  Sckantox.  It 
is  to  the  coal  that  these  cities  owe 
their  importance. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  made  in 
the  same  way  as  soft  coal.  Had  it  not 
been  .snbjected  to  the  i)ressure  caused 
by  the  mountain  folding,  it  would 
doubtless  have  formed  a  Viituiuinous 
coal ;  but  the  pressure  has  changed  it 
by  driving  oif  the  gases  that  form  a 
part  of  ail  woody  matter.  These 
cluinges  have  made  the  coal  harder 
>iiu:i'  it  gives  fortli  a  more  intense  heat 
than  l)ituniinous  coal  and  burns  with  le-s  smoke,  it  is  preferred  for  some 
purposes,  such  as  lieatini,'  and  <MM)king. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  —  Petroleum  is  found  in  the  plateau  along 
the  north  western  border  of  tlie  Appalachian  Mountains.  Near  the  oil  wells 
cities  liave  grou'ii  up',  su.  Ii  as  I'.uaih-oui»  and  On.  Crrv  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Olkav  in  New  ^  <uk.  No  reirion  in  the  world  furnishes  so  much  oil 
as  western  Pennsylvania.  West  \'irginia,  and  "asteri>  Ohio.  The  only 
section  of  the  world  that  approaches  it  is  ni  Russia  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
As  soon  as  an  opv'uing  is  made  through  the  rock  by  boring  into  it, 
the  gas  wiiich  is  associated  with  petroleum  rushes  forth  and  is  conducted 


Fio.   ISO. 
A  view  ill  a  coal  niiiic  in  Pennsylvania. 

and  more  ditlicult  to  burn;  but  .- 
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away  in  pipps.     This  j^as  is  used  for  lighting  and  heating,  as  well  as  for 
fuel,  in  factories  iu  many  cities  and  towns,  especially  in  MrrK.vi.o  and 

PlTTHBUBO. 

Iron.  —  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in 
having  within  their  borders  an  abundance,  not  oidy  of  coal,  but  also  of  oil 
and  gas,  for  fuel.  Iron  is  also  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  other 
states.  Thus  Iwth  the  raw  material  and  the  fuel  necessary  for  manufac- 
turing it  into  useful  articles  are  found  almost  side  by  side.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  section  must  be 
connected  with  iron.  Indeed,  almost  every  city  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  is  engaged  in  iron  work  of  some  kind,  some  in  making  iron  and 
steel  out  of  ore,  others  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  gootls.  For 
example,  ia  New  York  Hckk-  lo  manufactures  car  wheels,  machinery, 
and  many  other  articles.  In  Ni*w  Yokk  Citv  almost  all  kinds  of  iron 
goods  are  made.  Iron  and  steel  goo<ls  and  bicycles  are  uumufactured  in 
Sykaci  sk,  and  there  are  iron  iuundries  in  1>ixuhami*ton,  Ei.MiKA,  und 

ScHKNECTAnY. 

In  Pennsylvania,  PiiiLAnKLPiiiA  manufactures  steei  shijis,  cars,  and 
hundreds  of  other  iron  goods;  Pittshui:*!  and  Ai.i.kcjiikxv  make  steel 
and  iron  goods  of  nearly  every  kind ; 
and  ScKANTON,  Keaiuno,  Hakkishi'ko, 
Erie,  Altoon  a,  and  a  score  of  otlu-r 
places  have  furnaces,  foundries,  and 
machine  shops.  In  New  Jersey,  Jek- 
8KY  City,  Newark,  Camdex,  and  IIo- 
BOKEX  manufacture  iron  goods.  In 
Delaware,  Wilmington  is  noted  for 
its  cars  and  steel  ships.  In  Mary- 
land, Bai.timijbe  has  a  great  variety 
of  iron  manufactures.  WnKELixji  in 
West  Virginia  and  Koaxoke  in  \'ir- 
ginia  are  also  engaged  in  iton  manufac- 
turing. 

Glass,  Pottery,  Bricks,  etc.  —  (llass 
is  manufactured  at  and  near  Pittsuuimj, 
Wheeling,  and  many  other  places. 
In  and  near  Tkkxton,  New  .Tersev, 
there  is  a  kind  of  clay  which  juay  be 
nsanufactureil  into  p(.tter^  of  a  very 
high  grade,  and  pottery  making  has  l»ecome  an  iiiiportani  industry  in  that 
city  (Fig.  181).     iUickyard.s  are  found  near  tvt  ry  Luge  «!ity. 

Largest  Cities  and  Chief  Shipping  Ports. —  Nkw  Yokk,  with  a 
poimlation  of  nearly  4,000,000.  is  secoiul  only  to  London  ain()nj» 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Near  it  are  Jeksky  City,  Hobokkn, 
Newabk,  Elizabeth,  and  Patkkson,  which,  as  far  as  their  busi- 


Fkj.  IHl. 

A  potter's  wheel  in  tlic  works  of  the 
Treiitiiii  Potteries  Coiupiiiiy. 
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ness  relations  are  concerned,  form  h  {>nrt  of  Yimm  York.  Before 
its  union  with  New  York,  the  great  eity  of  Hioioklvn  on  L(/iJg 
Island  was  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the   ountry.     That  Huch  a  vast 


Fio.  1»2. 
Brooklyn  Bridge  In  New  York  t'ity. 

number  o'  people  have  collected  in  one  section  is  rtue  in  part  to  the 
excellent  harbor,  and  the  ease  with  which  goods  may  be  sent  west- 
ward into  the  interior  both  by  water  and  by  rail.  The  tide  reaches 
up  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  the  Erie  Canal  extends  from 
there  westward  to  Buffalo  on  Liike  Erie. 

The  Erie  Canai,  which  is  over  350  miles  long,  follows  the  easiest 
route  westward  from  the  Hudson,  the  route  used  by  the  Indians  before 

the  white  men  came.  Since  the  canal 
is  only  70  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep, 
all  the  freight  coming  from  the  West 
in  Lake  steamers,  and  intended  for  the 
canal,  must  be  unloaded  at  Buffalo  and 
placed  in  canal  boats.  These  clumsy- 
looking  boats  are  made  with  broad,  flat 
bottonis,  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
heavy  loads  without  sinking  deep  into 
the  water.  They  are  drawn  by  horses 
or  mules  timt  walk  liloiig  the  tottypath 
at  the  side.  Before  the  Erie  Canal 
was  built,  Philadelpliia  v/as  larger  than 
New  York,  while  Buffalo  was  only  a 
small  village ;  but  since  the  completion 
of  the  canal  in  1825  both  the  latter  cities 
have  gro^vn  rapidly,  while  numerous 
other  cities  along  the  Hudson  and  the  canal  have  attained  great  importance. 
New  York  is  not  only  the  greatest  shipping  port  in  North  America, 
having  more  than  half  the  foreign  trade  of  the  couutry,  but,  together  with 


F«J.  18.1. 

New  York  City  elevated  railway  skirting 
the  border  of  one  of  Uie  city  parks. 
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the  neighboring  cities,  the  g  eatest  nut nn/actH ring  centre  as  well.  Thft 
wholesalp  trade  of  Np*^  York  m  enormous.  At  the  southern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  (in  wliich  mu'  li  ot  New  York  is  built,  there  are  eight 
square  miles  of  the  «'ity  given  141  wholly  to  it,  Thf  city  contains  some 
magniticpnt  jubli.  buiidinjcs.  OntraJ  I'ark,  in  the  hear*  of  the  city,  is 
about  one  thousaiui  acf  ■)    :  extenL. 


Philaiiklphia.  —  Like  New  York,  this  city  is  surrounded  by 
other  important  cities,  as  Trentun  and  Ci^MDEN  in  New  Jersey, 
Chester  and  Mobrihtown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilaiinston  in 
Delaware.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  ocean  vessels  as  far  as 
Philadelphia.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  shipping  point,  especially  for 
coal.  Like  N«\v  York,  it  is  a  great  railway  cen*r^.  ar  I.  having  coal 
and  iron  near  iiy,  it  is  also  a  great  manufacturii>  >'enire.  The  city 
ia  especially  famous  for  carpeta. 

Haltimorb.  —  At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Iky  in  Maryland  is 
the  beautiful  cit}  of  Baltimore,  the  sixth  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
Since  it  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  connected  with  the  West  by  rail- 
ways, and  also  has  accfss  to  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  Baltimore  has  become  a  noted  manufacturing  city  and  ship- 
ping port.  It  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  few  miles 
south  at  Annapolis  is  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Washington,  on  the  Potomac  in  the  Dintrict  of  Columbia,  is 
the  capital  of  the  Unite  i  States.  Here  are  the  Departmental  Build- 
ings and  the  residence  of  the  President. 

Richmond,  the  largest  city  in  Virginia,  is  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water on  the  James  River.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  shippin- 
point,  as  is  Norfolk,  on  the  coast.  A  great  deal  of  cotton  is 
shipped  from  both  these  cities. 


f 


III.    THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

(North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  .\labama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma) 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  Almost  the  entire  area  included  in 
this  group  of  states  is  made  up  of  plains.  The  most  level  portions 
are  the  delta  and  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coastal  plf  ins 
that  skirt  the  entire  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  states. 
The  coastal  plains  are  very  level ;  and,  since  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 
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they  are  often  swampy,  especially  near  the  rivers.  Their  higher 
portions  are  more  irregular  and  better  drained  ;  but  since  the  soil 
is  sandy,  there  are  large  areas  which  are  too  barren  for  afjriculture, 
and  are,  therefore,  still  covered  by  an  open  pine  forest. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  has  a  good  drainage  and  excellent  soil,  so  that  it  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  agriculture,  especially  cotton  and  tobacco  raising. 
As  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  there  is  a  rough  plateau 
west  of  the  Appalachians.  This  plateau  is  deeply  cut  by  river  val- 
leys, and  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  still  covered  by  extensive  forests, 
and  has   few   inhabitants.     Still   farther  west  are   the  broad  and 

fenilg  plains  of   the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  of  Texas. 

in  western  Texas  the  plains 
rise  until  they  become  high  pla- 
teaus, reaching  an  elevation  of 
4000  to  5000  feet  near  the  base 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  into  Texas 
(Fig.  184). 

The  coast-line  is  much  more 
regular  than  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Sand-bars,  built  by  waves 
and  tides,  have  in  many  cases  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  shallow 
harbors.  The  waves  throw  up  the  sand  in  banks,  and  the  winds  pile 
it  still  higher,  forming  sand-dunes  along  the  shore. 

In  southern  Florida  countless  millions  of  coral  polyps  live  in  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  little  insects  have  built  the 
limestone  rock  which  forms  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Florida  penin- 
sula, and  also  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands  or  keyn  which  li^^  just 
south  of  Florida. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Southern  states  lie  so  far  south  tliat  the 
climate  is  everywhere  warm  ;  and  the  damp  winds  from  the  Gulf 
bring  an  abundant  rainfall  to  them.  These  conditions  make  it 
possiliic  to  raise  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  rice.  In  southern  Florida 
semitrupical  and  even  tropical  fruits  are  easil}'  raised. 

The  Soutlieni  winter  is  inikl,  like  spring  and  antiiiini  in  the  North. 
Consequently  many  Xorthern  ppnjil«i  go  South  to  speufl  ths  winter  at  such 
resorts  as  Jacksoxville  and  St,  Augustine.  The  latter,  founded  in 
loS5,  is  one  of  the  early  Spanish  settlements. 


A  view  in  the  mountainous  sei'tion  of  the 
extreme  western  i)art  of  Texas. 
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Western  Texas,  l)eing  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  reached  by  the  damp 
vvinds  from  the  Gulf,  lias  a  very  dry  climate,  fitted  only  for  ranching. 
J'.etwer-i  this  arid  belt  and  the  warm  coastal  plains  is  a  plain  and  prairie 
region  with  extensive  cotton  iiehU. 

Lumbering.  —  Extensive  areas  in  tlie  Southern  states  are  timber 
covered,  and  among  the  forests  are  found  nniny  trees  unknown  in 
the  North,  such  as  the  magnolias.  On  the  sandy  coastal  plains  grows 
the  liai-d  or  Georgia  pine,  much  used  for  flooring  in  the  Nortli.  It  is 
shipped  Nortli  from  Charleston,  MomLE,  and  other  coast  cities. 

On  the  plateaus  and  among  the  mountains  grow  the  oak  and 
other  hardwood  trees.  From  Memphis,  Tennessee,  large  quantities 
of  this  hardwood  is  shipped  to  northern  points. 


Fio.  ia->. 

Negroes  pic-kiiig  cotton. 

From  the  Southern  pine  turpentine  is  obtained,  while  the  chestnut 
oak  yields  tannic  acid,  used  in  tanning  leather. 

Agriculture.  —  In  the  Southern  states,  with  their  excellent  .soil  and 
warm  moist  climate,  mirimlture  is  the  principal  industry.  Tobacco 
raisuig,  already  described  a.s  ua  industry  of  great  importance  in  Vir- 
ginii>  ;s  also  extensively  carried  on  in  Tenne.s.see  and  North  Carolina. 
CL.MticsviLLK  in  Tennessee  and  Duuham  in  North  Carolina  are 
centres  for  this  industry. 

Cotton.  —  The  crop  in  the  South  that  surpasses  every  other  in 
value  is  cotton.  As  in  the  days  of  slaverv.  most  of  the  n<';  mcs  still 
make  their  living  by  working  in  the  cotton  fields,  for  cotton  is  the 
principal  crop  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas  (Fig.  18o). 
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In  1898  the  Southern  states  produced  11,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  each 
weighing  nearly  500  pounds.  In  the  same  year  the  entire  world  pro- 
duced a  little  over  17,000,000  bales,  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  produces  at  present  much  more  than  half  of  all  the  cotton  grown. 

Cotton  requires  rather  fertile  soil  and  a  long  warm  summer  with 
an  abundance  of  rain.  These  conditions  exist  in  the  Southern  states. 
The  seeds  are  planted  in  the  spring,  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  weeds  are  kept  out  until  the  jila^nts  are  nearly  grown.  They  reach  a 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and  develop  large  blossoms  that  produce  a  pod, 
in  which  the  cotton  and  cotton  seeds  are  contained.  On  maturing,  the 
pods  burst  open,  revealing  a  white  woolly  ball  known  as  cotton,  which 
in  appearance  resembles  the  downy  substance  in  the  thistle  and  in  the  pod 
of  the  milkweed.  When  a  great  number  of  thtse  pods  have  split  open,  a 
cotton  plantation  of  five  or  six  hundred  acres  presents  a  beautiful  sight, — 
much  like  a  field  flecked  with  snow  (Fig.  185).  Then  the  busy  season  for 
the  pickers  begins.  As  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  negroes  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  may  assemble  in  one  field,  carrying  bags  and  pick- 
ing cotton,  singing  melodies,  and  chattering  in  the  negro  dialect  the  live- 
long day.  When  plucked  from  the  pods  the  cotton  is  attached  to  seeds, 
and  these  must  be  removed  before  the  cotton  can  be  of  use.  The  seedless 
cotton  is  tightly  pressed  into  bales  of  about  500  pounds,  wh  h  are  then 
covered  with  coarse  jute  bagging,  bound  with  iron  bands,  and  shipped  away 
to  the  warehouses  to  be  sold. 

Rice.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the 
world,  l>eing  the  main  support  of  millions  of  people,  as,  for  example, 
the  Chinese.  Although  rice  is  not  a  staple  food  in  the  United  States, 
the  quantity  raised  is  not  enough  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  on  the  coastal  plains  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas. 

In  the  cultivation  of  rice,  after  preparing  the  ground  as  for  other 
grains,  and  planting  the  seeds,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  flood  the  fields 
from  ditches.  As  the  plant  grows  it  forms  a  slender  stalk,  upon  the  top  of 
which  appears  a  head  of  seed  somewhat  resembling  a  head  of  oats,  the 
whole  reaching  a  height  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet.  Just  before 
the  harvest  season  the  water  is  drawn  off,  so  that  horses  may  enter  the 
field,  and  the  grain  is  tlien  cut  and  the  kernels  threshed  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  After  the  hull  is  removed,  the  grains  are  polished  at  such 
cities  as  Nkw  Orleans,  S  .vannah,  and  Chaklestox,  and  are  then  ready 
for  market. 


Sugar-cane  and  Sugar.  —  Sugar-cane  is  noM'  not  nearly  so  impor- 
tant in  sugar  manufacturing  us  formerly,  being  partly  superseded  in 
temperate  climates  by  the  sugar-beet,  described  in  a  previous  section. 
But  in  the  Southern  states  sugar-cane  is  still  an   important  crop, 
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especially  in  the  Mississippi  delta,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.     Here 
a  single  sugar  plantation  may  cover  several  thousand  acres. 

Either  in  the  spring  or 

fall  the  caue  is  planted  in 

rows  about  six  feet  apart, 

and  a  crop  is  raised  every 

twelve  months,   ]mng  cut 

in  the  fall,  after  the  middle 

of    October.      The    stalks 

grow  to  be   two   or  more 

inches    in    diameter,    and 

reatih  such  a  lieight  that  a 

man  riding  through  tliem 

on  horseback  may  easily  be 
entirely  hidden  from  view 

(Fig.  186).    As  soon  as  the  f"™-  i*'- 

stalks  are  cut  they  are  A  sugarn^ane  field  in  Louisiana,  with  the  sugar-houses 
drawn  to  the  sugar-house  '"  ^'•*  bacltgrmind. 

hi  wagons,  or,  on  the  larger  plantations,  in  raihvay  cars.  Then  the  cane 
IS  ground  between  rollers  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  juice,  whid.  is  "o 
acid  that  It  must  next  be  treated  with  lime.  The  waste  c;ne  afte  the 
]uice  IS  pressed  out  is  used  as  a  fuel  to  run  the  engines  of  the  sugar- 
house,  and  the  sap  IS  placed  in  large  vats  and  warmed  to  evaporate  The 
water  m  it.    As  a  result  two  products  are  formed,  _  a  thick  black  molasses 

-=- and  brown  sugar.     This  crude  sugar  is 

sent  from  the  sugar-house  to  the  re- 
finery, where,  by  a  complicated  process, 
It  IS  changed  into  white  sugar. 

Fruits.  —  Fruits,  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  flourish  in 
the  warm  climate  of  these  states. 
Florida,  however,  is  so  far  South 
that  it  has  fruits  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind.  Here,  orange  and  lemon 
groves  are  found  in  many  parts; 
while  at  the  extreme  South  grow 
the  more  tender  tropical  plants,  such 
1«7^      vy    'A  ^    ^  ^^  *^^^  cocoanut  and  pineapple  (Fiff. 

ill'  .    '    n"^   ?'"^""^'   ^"W>ly  most   of    the   oranges   aifd 

lemnn.s  used  m  Canada. 

Grazing.  --  In  western  Texas,  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  foi 
agriculture,  but  sufficient  for  grass,  ranching  is  the  chief  industry 


Fio.  187. 
The  pineapple  growing  in  Florida. 
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Mining.  —  The  Southern  states  are  not  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth 
as  tlif  Middle  Atlantic  states,  but  cossiderable  mining  is  carried  on. 

Coal  and  Iron.  — Coal  and  iron  coi.stitut*^  the  in-incii'il  mineral  wealth 
of  tl.e  Soutli.  Tlu'v  iiiv  mined  chiefly  at  <  h attavooija  in  Tennessee  and 
around  Hikminomam  in  Alabama. 

Petroleum  —  II»M.Mit  ais.-oveiies  of  vast  quantities  of  oil  in  l^'xas 
have  ma.lo  the  state  one  of  the  most  noted  oil-i.rodnmn!,'  regions  m  the 

world.  .  ,_ 

Other  Minerals.  —  .V'n-Wf^  is  quarried  ext*«n8ively  at  Rxoxviklk,  ien- 
nessee  (^ohl  is  mined  in  North  Carolina,  and  mineral  phmphnte,  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  is  found  in  large  (luantities  in  Florida  and  Tennessee. 

Manufactures.  —  BiKMlN'GHAM,  the  leading  manufacturing  centre 
of  the  South,  is  located  on  an  old  cotton  plantation.  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  fact  that  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  are  all 
found  near  it  :  it  manufactures  iron  and  steel  extensively.  Cotton 
cloth  and  rofton-sci'il  oil  are  manufactured  now  in  many  cities  in  the 
South,  but  the  most  noted  are  Columbia  in  South  Candiua  and 
AiorsTA  in  (ieorgia.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  and  of  tobacco 
liave  already  been  referred  to.  Kev  Weht.  on  a  small  coral  key  or 
island  south  of  Flori(hi,  is  noted  for  its  tobacco  factories,  the  leaf 
beinu  obtained  fnun  Havana.  Cuba. 

Chief  Cities. —  Nkw  ()i;lp:ans,  situated  at  the  gateway  to  the 
most    produ.  tive    valley    in    North  America,  is  the  greatest  of  all 

the  Southern  cities.  It  is  very 
favorably  located  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  point  to  which 
ocean  vessels  can  easily  ascend. 
The  river  here  makes  a  bend  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle,  which 
explains  the  reason  for  the  name 
of  "Crescent  City,"  commonly 
Pi^,  jg.  apidied  to  New  Orleans. 


A  viiw  ill  a  (•cmctcry  in  New  Orleans, 
wluTe  tli<-  srroiifiil  i*  mi  wet  tli.-it  tlio 
(leail  must  lie  placed  in  stutie  imnlis 
abovp  (ironml. 


Much  of  the  land  on  which  New 
Orleans  rests  is  fi-equently  below  the 
level  of  the  river  ( Fig.  188).  To  pre- 
vent tho  river  from  flooding  the  district,  strong  walls  of  earth  called  h'vees 
have  been  built  along  the  banks.  Tn  the  springtime  these  embankments 
sometimes  give  w:i y ;  then  th.'  destruction  to  life  and  property  is  appall- 
ing.    New  (Orleans  is  an  inii)ortant  cotton  market  and  a  centre  for  sugar, 
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mUwit     en  '     .7    '       i""'"'''  f^"  ™'''''''  "'  ^'"'■"''^'  ^'^  «"  "'M-tant 
i-ai  way  centie,  and   i8   also   noted  for   its  nKinufactures.     Cmv.mkston 

Hon  ail?'''''";^  '"^''  i'»P«'t=t"t  shipping  ports  for  cotton  an.l  lundH-r 
Houston  near  the  .-oast,  is  the  lar.rest  city  in  Texas.     Uakvkstox    o 
the  coast,  exp<n-ts  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  products.     I).u.v 
and  FoHT  V\ouT„  are  important  centres  for  cotton  and  cattle  raisin.^ 

In  June,  1906,  the   Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories  were  joined  as  a 

S\ut  Wi  !  •     :r"'^"    J'"  '''''  '-^  '"^'"'>'  ■''  ^-**  I''«-'  «"'i  i"  t'- 

and  cotton  m    he  south.     It  was  first  opened  to  settlement  in  1890.     There 
are  two  flourishing  cities,  Oklahoma  and  Gutukie. 


IV.    THE  CENTRAL  STATES 
(Ohio,   Kkxtuckv,  Lvdiana,  MicHr<;Ax,    Ituvors,  Wiscoxsix,  Miwk- 

Physiography  and  Climate.  -  A  lunuhe.l  years  a.cj,),  wl.eu  a  con- 
siderable nuniber  of  pioneers  pushed  aero.ss  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  they  were  gladdened  l>y  the  si^ht  f 
nnmense  tracts  of  level  land.  For  hundreds  of  nulls  the  plains 
ope  gently  toward  the  Mississippi;  and  then  beyond  that  river 
ley  slowly  rise  again  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  a  few  plaees,  as  in  western  South  Dakota 
and  southern  Missouri,  low  mountains  rise  above  the  plains;  but 
most  of  the  country  is  a  vast  level  tract,  quite  unlike  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  region  farther  east. 

Not  only  did  the  newcomers  find  the  laud  level,  but  most  of  it 
was  free  from  forests  ami  boulders,  and  for  hundreds  of  thou-sands 
of  square  miles  covered  with  grass,  ami  awaiting  only  the  plough  of 
the  settler.  *       & 

While  boulders  are  abundant  in  some  places,  the  glacier  has  in 
most  sections  left  a  deep,  rich  soil  free  from  stones.  The  reason  for 
this  IS  that  here  the  glacier  found  s.^fter  rocks  to  grind  up  into  soil" 
than  m  .New  England,  and  was  therefore  more  easily  able  to  reduce 
hem  to  small  fragments.  In  many  sections,  as  in  part  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the  glacial  drift  is  100  or  '.>00  feet  .leep      It  is 
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the  deposit  of  this  drift  which  has  caused  the  thousands  of  lakes  in 
Minnesota  and  otlier  states. 

Caverns.  — Th.^  abundance  of  limestone  in  Kentucky  is  the  reason  for 
the  numerous  caves  that  exist  there.  Limestone,  although  hard,  is  more 
easily  dissolved  by  water  than  other  rocks :  and  as  the  water  seeps  into  the 

earth  and  enters  the  limestone 
joints,  it  slowly  dissolves  the  rock 
away.  In  this  manner  many  a 
long  tunnel  has  been  made,  the 
largest  that  is  known  being  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  are  yet  known,  but  it  is  said 
there  are  more  than  150  miles  of 
galleries.  The  entire  cave  is  as 
dark  as  any  mine,  and  the  only 
sound  to  be  heard  is  that  of  tric- 
kling water  (Fig.  189). 


Fic.  IH'.t 
A  view  in  one  of  tli»-  Kentucky  caverns,  sliow- 


The  summers  are  too  short 
..,,.,        ,..,•,  ,       for  cotton,  but  they  are  long  and 

ing  icide-like  st.ilactitfs,  winch  are  made  ,     .  .v 

ul   liiiiv  matter  .leposited   by  tlie  water       hot  euOUgh  for  numerOUS  Other 

which  slowly  trickles  from  the  cave  roof.       q^^^^^     The  rainfall  is  also  suf- 
ficient for  crops,  except  in  the  extreme  western  part. 

Agriculture. —All  the  way  from  eastern  Ohio  to  central  Ne- 
braska agriculture  is  a  very  important  industry.  Grain  raising  is 
extensively  carried  on,  the  chief  grains  being  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley. 

The  United  States  produce  three-quarters  of  the  world's  supply  of  corn. 
The  great  corn-growing  states  are:  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiaua,  and  Ohio,  which  are  known  as  the  com  belt  (Fig.  190). 
As  corn  is  the  l)est  gniiii  for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  we  can  easily  see 
why  large  sttK;k  yards  and  meat-packing  establishments  are  found  in  such 
cities  as  CnnAciO,  St.  Louis,  and  others  in  the  corn  belt.  As  corn  is  widely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors,  theie  are  many  distilleries 
in  St.  Loris,  Loiisvillk,  I'eouia,  and  other  cities  in  this  belt. 

Wheat  is  an  especially  important  ])roduct  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
but  the  sectioi!  which  iit  present  is  most  noted  for  its  growth  is  that 
adjoining  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  including  western  Minnesota  and 
eiisterii  i)akota.  The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  this  region  has 
Wiped  the  growth  of  the  cities  of  Mixxkapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 
Besides  corn  and  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  also  raised  in  great  quau- 
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tities  in  these  states.  As  barley  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  great  breweries  are  to  be  seen  in  every  large  city.  In  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee  beer  making  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries. 

West  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  there  is  practically  no  farming 
without  irrigation.  This  arid  belt,  extending  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  Canada  to  Texas,  known  as  the  Great  Flaina,  is, 
therefore,  devoted  chiefly  to  ranchiny.  The  chief  markets  for  the  ranch- 
men's cattle  are  Omaha,  Kansas  Citv,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Millions 
of  cattle  are  slaughtered  every  year  in  these  cities. 


Fio.  liK). 
A  field  in  Kansas  entirely  given  over  to  corn. 

Lumbering.  —  Tliis  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  but  is  of  less  importance  than  formerly,  as 
the  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  the  three  states  mentioned, 
however,  there  are  still  large  forests,  containing  hemlock,  spruce,  white 
pine,  and  cedar,  and  hardwoods  such  as  oak,  birch,  and  maple.  All 
of  this  lumber  is  required  for  domestic  use. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  water-power  on  the  Mississippi  at  Minne- 
apolis, that  city  early  became  famous  for  lumber.  There  are  also 
large  mills  fartlier  down  the  river  at  WiNONA,  and  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  at  Duluth  :ind  Supekiok;  while  Chicago  is  espe- 
cially famous  for  its  manufacture  of  furniture.  Other  centres  of  the 
lumber  or  the  furniture  business  are  LaCkosse  and  Oshkosh  in  Wis- 
consin, and  Saginaw%  Bay  CUty,  and  (Irand  Rapids  in  Michigan. 

Mining.  —  Considerable  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  Central  states, 
although  the  states  do  not  share  at  all  equally  in  mineral  deposits. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  —  Great  quantities  of  both  these  substances 
are  obtained  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  aiid  other  states.  In  fact,  these  materials 
are  so  abundant  in  some  places  that  where  they  are  found  towns  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  —  as  Fixulav  in  weptern  Ohio.  The  way  in 
which  ijas  and  uii   were  formed  has  already  been  described. 

Coal.  —  This  mineral  fuel  is  unieh  more  widespread  in  the  Central 
states  than  oil  and  gas.     In  some  places  the  beds  lie  near  the  surface,  like 
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rock  in  quarries,  and  then  coal  mining  is  very  simple ;  in  others  it  is  buried 
so  deep  that  long  sl.afts  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it.  Being  so  valuable  a 
fuel  for  houses  and  manufactories  the  coal  is  mined  in  many  places.  All 
tlje  coal  in  this  region  is  bituminous.  Since  bituminous  coal  is  used  in 
making  coke,  and  because  there  is  so  much  of  this  kind  of  coal,  many  of 
the  cities  of  thep'^  states  are  engaged  in  iron  manufacturing. 

Iron.  —  In  recent  years  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  dis- 
covered northwest  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior  (Fig.  191).  The  Lake  Superior  district  is  now  the  leading  iron- 
producing  centre  in  the  United  States.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  that  region, 
however,  the  ore  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  coal  regions.     Boats 

with  cargoes  of  iron  ore  set  out 
from  the  lake  ports  of  Du- 
LUTH,  Superior,  Ashland, 
and  Marquette  for  manufac- 
turing centres  all  along  the 
lakes.  As  the  ore  must  reach 
a  point  where  coal  is  easily 
obtained,  it  is  taken  to  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Ci-cveland, 
Buffalo,  etc. 

Fio.  191.  «  »       i.1. 

.     ...    T  1.   a       •     J- »  .  .  Copper.  —  Another  very  im- 

An  open  iron  mine  in  tlie  Lake  Superior  district.  "        .   ,     n        j     •       i.i, 

portant   metal    found   m   the 

Central  states  is  copper.  This  occurs  in  the  i)ores  of  a  lava  rock  and  be- 
tween the  grains  of  a  pebble  beach,  which,  though  now  hardened  into  rock, 
was  formed  in  the  ancient  sea.  Indians  and  the  early  explorers  found 
fragments  of  copper  on  the  surface,  and  mines  were  later  opened  in  the 
lava  and  l)each  rocks  of  the  small  i)eninsula  jutting  into  Lake  Superior 
on  the  south.  Towns  have  grown  up  around  the  most  important  mines, 
the  larj^est  In'inj,'  Calumet. 

Lead  and  Zinc  are  mined  in  large  quantities  in  Missouri  in  many  places, 
especially  at  Joim.in.     S*lt  is  obtained  in  Michigan  and  Kansas. 

Building  Stone.  —  Oliio  and  Indiana  are  especially  noted  for  their  lime 
stone  and   sandstone,  which  are  shipped  in  all  directions  for  building 
purposes. 

The  Lake  Cities 

It  is  evident  that  the  raw  products  of  the  farms,  ranches,  forests, 
and  mines  in  the  Central  states  must  lead  to  ranch  commerce :  and 
tiiat,  since  coal  is  included  among  the  raw  products,  manufati S'lng 
must  "Jso  be  developed.  This  means,  of  course,  tliat  there  must  be 
many  large  cities ;  and  since  the  Central  states  have  no  ocean  coast, 
vv^e  n  iti^rally  find  the  cities  along  the  (treat  Lakes  and  the  tliree  great 
rivers  —  the  Mississii)p',  Ohio,  and  Missouri  —  where  it  is  possible  to 
ship  goods  by  water.     The  Lake  cities  come  first. 
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DULUTH  AND  SuPEKiou.  — At  tlie  westeiu  end  of  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a  fine,  large  harbor,  one  side  being  in  MinnesotH,  the  other 
in  Wio'insin.  Upon  this  Imrbor  are  two  cities,  Duli'TH  and  Si'PE- 
UIOR,  which  together  have  a  popuhition  of  about  100,000.  The  chief 
products  of  this  vicinity  are  ir.»n,  Inniher,  and  wh'.'at,  which  are 
shipped  eastward  in  immense  quantities  from  these  twn  ports,  -v' 
Duluth  are  enormous  elevators  for  storing  grain,  and  Ikuir  mi'  s  i.u 
grinding  it  up. 

Chicago.  —  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  ' 
Illinois  is  situated  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  nearest  lake 
port  to  one  of  the  most  productive  grain  regions  in  the  world,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  an  important  shipping  point  for  grain.  It  is  also  within  easy 
reach  of  the  coal-fields,  while  lumber  and  iron  ore  are  readily  brought 
to  it  by  boat.  These  advantages  have  caused  Chicago  to  grow  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  the  year  1840  there  were  but  4470  inhabit- 
ants and  now  nearly  2,500,000.  To-day  Chicago  is  the  second  city 
in  size  in  the  New  World. 

Chicago  is  not  only  a  <rreat  grain  market,  but  also  a  most  important 
meat  market.  All  the  grazing  states  of  the  West  ship  stock  to  this  point, 
and  in  the  city  itself  nearly  a  square  mile  is  taken  up  by  the  famous 
Union  Stock  Yards,  consisting 
of  large  sheds,  pens  with  high 
fences,  and  troughs  for  food  and 
water  (Fig.  192). 

The  meat  that  is  not  sold 
fresh  is  canned.  The  fat  of  the 
hog  is  made  into  lard,  and  not  a 
little  beef  fat  is  converted  into 
imitation  butter,  such  as  oleo- 
margarine. The  bones  are  burned 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar;  and  the  horns  and  hoofs 
are  used  in  making  gelatine  and 
glue.  The  hides  are  made  into 
shoes,  gloves,  harnes8e:i,  and 
other  goods.  Ev^n  the  bristles 
of  the  hog  are  save<i  to  make  brnshps;  and  the  hair  removed  from  the 
hides  of  cattU'  is  valuable  in  making  plaster.  In  the  packing  business 
nothing  is  wasted. 

Beip°'  neuv  *^'"  fnvpst  rpt^iov.s,  ^"Isicagii  has  bpfome  a  lumber  market, 
and  iron  ore  is  easily  brought  by  boat.  Therefore  the  opportunities  for 
manufacturing  .tre  excellent;  fu,  although  there  is  no  natui.il  water-power 
in  that  vicinitv,  vast  coal  held«  die  not  far  a\v;«y.     Some  of  the  more 


Fig.  192. 
The  Chicago  stock  yards. 
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important  manufactures  are:  iron  and  steel  Rmnls,  furniture,  farming 
implements,  freight  and  Pullman  curs,  and  clothii:' 

To  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  waters  of  l^ake  Michigan,  from 
which  the  city  obtains  its  supply  of  drinking  water,  by  tho  sewage  from 
the  city,  an  immense  drainage  canal  has  been  recently  completed  connecting 
the  lake  with  the  Illinois,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  As  this  canal 
is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  boats,  it  will  uudoubtPtlly  develop  into  a  sh-p 
canal.  In  that  case  large  boats  may  reach  Chicago  from  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  they  do  now  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  most  noted  institutions  in  the  city  is  the  University  of 
Chicago,  established  in  1890.  Chicago  is  also  famous  for  its  beautiful 
park  system. 

Milwaukee,  the  largest  city  in  Wisconsin,  deals  extensively  in 
giain,  lumber,  and  leather,  and  has  large  flour  mills.  Its  immense 
breweries  have  already  been  mentioned.  Detroit,  the  largest  city 
in  Michigan,  is  an  important  shipi)ing  and  manufacturing  centre. 
Not  far  away,  at  Ann  Ardor,  is  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio  on  Tiuke  Erie,  has  large  manufactures  and  an 
important  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  and  ore.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  rapidly  growing  of  the  lake  cities. 


i 
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The  Hiveu  Citie-s 

St.  Louis  has  a  favorable  position  in  the  centre  of  the  productive 
Mississippi  Valley.     Owing  to  its  position  on  the  Mississipi)i  near 

the    mouti     of    its    two 

iarges  ir,  )utaries,  it  has 
a  large  amount  of  trade 
both  by  water  and  by 
rail.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  grain,  live 
stock,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. Its  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  also 
very  important. 
FiQ.  ia3.  Minn  icAroLis  and  St. 

The  Plllsburj'- Washburn  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis.  PaUL,  the  twin  cities, 
with  a  combined  population  of  over  400,000,  an-  important  markets 
for  grain  and  live  stock.  At  Minneapolis  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
furnish  splendid  water-power.  The  city  is  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  wheat-region ;  and  this,  with  its  water-power,  has  caused  Minne- 
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apolis  to  l>econie  tho  leiuling  flour-jtrodncing  contro  in  Amcritsi 
(Fig.  193).  St,  raiil,  only  ten  miles  distant,  is  the  tiipitil  of  Min- 
nesota, a'ld  an  important  trade  centn-. 

The  leading  citieH  along  the  Missouri  are  Omaica  in  Nebraska, 
and  Kansah  City  in  Missouri.  Kaeli  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
farming  country,  and  each  is  also  an  important  market  for  live  stock, 
and  in  each  the  meat-paisking  industry  is  gaijiing  rapidly. 

Cincinnati,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  a 
great  manufacturing  centre 
(Fig.  194).  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  pottery,  iron,  ma- 
chinery, and  clothing.  Across 
the  river  in  Kentucky  are 
Covington  and  Newtout, 
both  almost  a  part  of  Cincin- 
nati. Farther  north  and  east, 
in  Ohio,  are  Davton  and 
Springfield,  both  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. Columbus  is  an  iinj)ortant  trade  centre.  Louisville 
is  the  largest  city  in  Kentucky.  There  are  rapids  in  the  Ohio  at 
this  point,  and  a  canal  leads  around  them.  The  city  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  as  well  as  a  centre  for  tobacco.  IsDiANAroLis  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  si)lendid  farming  district. 


Fki.  I'M. 
River  boats  on  ilie  Ohio  at  Cincinnati. 


V.    THE   WESTERN  STATES 

(Washtxgtox,  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Camfornia, 
Nkvaua,  Utah,  Colorapo.  and  Arizona  and  Nkw  Mkxico 
Territoriks) 

Physiography.  —  The  Western  states  are  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  plateaus  and  mountains.  Most  of  the  surface  is  more  than  a  mile 
above  sea-level,  while  some  mountain  peaks  are  two  and  three  miles 
in  height.  The  extreme  eastern  portion  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Plain.-;,  which  reach  to  tlic  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  mountains  extend  entirely  across  the  country  into  Mexico  on 
the  south  and  Canada  on  the  north.  They  are  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  ranges  and  ridges,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
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Colorado.  A  long  distance  farther  west,  and  almost  parallel  with  the 
Rockies,  is  another  system  of  numntains,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California  and  the  Cascade  Ranges  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Still  farther  west  and  close  to  the  coast  is  a  third  series,  known  as 
the  Coast  Ranges,  which  in  places  rise  directly  out  of  the  ocean. 

Just  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  plateau,  dotted  with 
numerous  mountain  peaks  and  small  ridges.  It  's  higher  at  the 
two  ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
(1)  the  great  Columbia  plateau  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
on  the  north  ;  (2)  the  Colorado  plateau  of  Arizona  and  Utah  on  the 
south  ;  and  (3)  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah  and  Nevada  between  the 

two.  The  numerous  short 
north  and  south  moun- 
tain rangas  in  the  Great 
Basin  are  called  the  Basin 
Ranges 

Climate-  —  Unlike  the 
East,  where  the  climate  is 
very  uniform  over  large 
sections,  the  West  is  a 
region  of  contrasts,  with 
a  great  variety  of  climate 
from  place  to  place.     The 


Fici.  VXt. 
Mt.  Hood,  Oregon. 

most  general  fact  about  the  climate  of  ihis  vast  region  is  its  aridity. 
Nearly  everywhere  it  is  so  dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  with- 
out irrigation.  Only  among  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains,  and 
in  Washington,  western  Oregon,  and  northern  California,  is  there 
rainfall  enough  for  forests  or  for  farming.  Thus,  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  surface  is  a  partial  or  complete  desert. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp  west  winds  bring  so  much 
vapor  that  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  Indeed,  near  the  coast  of  Washington, 
there  is  a  rainfall  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
heaviest  rain  coming  in  winter.  But  being  robbed  of  its  vapor  in  crossing 
tlie  mountains,  the  air  descends  on  the  eastern  side  so  dry  that  agriculture 
is  possible  oidy  in  a  few  sections,  <as  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and  in 
the  wheat  district  of  central  and  eastern  Washington. 

Mining. — Every  one  of  the  Western  states  contains  mineral 
deposits  of  sonic  kind,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and 
coal.  This  sectioii  is  now  a  most  important  mining  district,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  industry. 
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At  the  present  time  Colorado  produces  more  gold  and  silver  than  any- 
other  state,  and  much  copper,  lead,  iroa,  and  coal  besides.  Among  the 
mountains  in  this  state  one  sees  mines  almost  everywhere ;  but  one  of  the 
most  noted  mining  districts  is  near  Lkadville,  a  city  at  an  elevation 
of  over  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Another  well-known  mining 
town  is  Cripple  Creek.  With  the  discovery  of  gold,  thousands  of 
people  rushed  in  from  all  directions,  and  the  city  sprang  up  almost  in  a 
day. 

The  western  half  of  Montana  is  another  great  mining  section.  Butte 
is  the  most  important  mining  centre.  Here  the  principal  metal  is 
copper,  although  some  gold  and  silver  ,ae  mixed  with  the  ore.  Helena, 
the  capital  of  Montana,  is  the  centre  of  an  important  gold-mining  district. 
Even  the  gravel  out  of  which  many  of  its  streets  are  built  has  been 
washed  for  gold. 

In  Arizona,  too,  mining  is  the  principal  industry,  much  copper,  silver, 
lead,  and  gold  being  produced.  Tucson,  the  largest  city,  is  the  most 
important  centre  of  the  mining  business.  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  was 
at  one  time  famous  for  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  taken  from  its  mines, 
but  many  of  these  have  become  exhausted,  and  the  city  has  now  dwindled 
to  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants.  Coal  is  mined  in  Colorado  and  Washington, 
and  iron  near  Pueblo  in  Colorado. 

Lumbering. — In  the  damp,  equable  climate  near  the  northwestern 
coast  arc  forests  of  giant  redwood,  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  trees,  many 
of  the  trees  being  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  in  Cali- 
fornia very  much  larger.  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  important  lum- 
ber centres,  and  have  enormous  saw-mills. 

Agriculture.  —  Farming  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  well- 
watered  section  of  the  Northwest.  This  is  a  great  wheat-producing 
region,  while  barley  and  hay  are  important  crops.  Great  quantities 
of  fruit  are  also  raised  in  this  region,  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  being 
produced.  Farther  south,  near  Stockton  and  Sackamento  for 
instance,  are  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs. 

But  the  only  way  in  which  farming  is  possible  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  West  is  by  means  of  irrigation  (Fig.  196),  which,  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  southern  California,  has  converted  many  barren  regions 
into  fertile  farming  lands.  In  Colorado,  Denveu  and  Pueblo  are 
important  centres  of  irrigation  farming,  which  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  growth  of  those  cities. 

Most  of  the  state  of  Utah  was  originally  almost  a  desert,  but  large 
areas  have  been  entirely  changed  by  the  Mormons,  a  religious  sect  organ- 
ized by  Joseph  Smith  in  New  York  in  1830,     Under  the  leadership  of 
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Brigham  Young,  these  people  migrated  into  the  then  unknown  West  and 
settled  a  few  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake.  There  they  commenced  to 
btSd  Sa.t  Lakk  Cxtv,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautfl  cU.es  m 
the  country.    They  also  began  to  raise  -ps^  ^y  .rngatxon,  to^plant  f^ 

tions  of  the  de?ert  waste  into 
beautiful  gardens. 

Southern  California  is 
also  noted  for  its  extensive 
irrigation,  the  water  being 
supplied  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains.  The  region 
is  far  south,  and  its  shores 
Fio.  19H.  j^pg  bathed  by  w^arm   ocean 

A  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  San  Diego,  California,  waters,  SO  that  the  climate 
is  warm  and  delightful.  Although  the  land  is  by  nature  almost  a  desert, 
the  addition  of  wate.-  to  the  fertile  soil  has  changed  the  country  about 
Los  AxGELEs  almost  to  a  garden.  . 

This  region  is  famous  for  its  orange  groves  (Fig.  197).  The  winter 
season  is  the  harvest  time  for  oranges,  which  begin  to  be  picked  from  the 
trees  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  continue  to  be  gathered  until 
February  or  later.  They  are  cut 
from  the  trees,  assorted  according 
to  size,  then  packed  in  boxes  and 
shipped  away.  Lemons,  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  walnuts,  and 
almonds  are  also  raised. 


Ranching.  —  There  is  so  little 
rainfall  in  the  arid  West  that 
only  a  part  of  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated. This  leaves  most  of  the 
country  suited  only  to  grazing  ; 
and  wherever  there  is  water 
enough  for  the  animals  to  drink, 
cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches 
are  found.  In  some  parts  herds 
of  goats  are    aised. 


Fio.  197. 
An  orange  grove  near  Los  Angeles.    Notice 
the  snow-capped  mountains  in  tlie  back- 
ground from  which  water  for  irrigation 
is  obtained. 


Billings  in  ^Montana  is  in  the  centre  of  an  important  sheep-ranching 
district,  and  is  consequently  a  great  wool  market.    A  good-sized  sheep 
ranch  has  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
which  may  be   fed  partly   on   the  government  land,   or  the      range 
and  partly  on  land  fenced  in  and  owned  by  the  ranchmar      During 
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the  coldest  weather  the  sheep  are,  in  many  cases,  driven  into  protected 
corrals  and  fed  on  alfalfa,  a  plant  resembling  clover.  To  save  the 
expense  of  drawing  the  wool  long  distances  to  market,  in  June  the  sheep 
are  usually  driven  near  to  some  wool  market  and  sheared  there.  In  this 
way,  too,  the  sheep  secure  food  while  on  the  journey  to  and  from  the 
market. 

Scenery 

The  Yellowstone  Park.  —  This  region,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Wyoming,  is  a  tract  of  land  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  Among  the  many  objects 
of  interest  are  boiling  springs,  boiling  mud  springs  of  different 
colors,  deep  canyons,  and  waterfalls.  This  region  is  famous  for 
its  geysers  —  boiling  springs,  from  which  hot  water  and  steam 
occasionally  burst  forth  w'th 
great  violence,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  100  or  200 
feet.  "Old  Faithful,"  one 
of  the  most  regular  of  these, 
plays  at  intervals  of  about 
65  minutes  to  a  height  of 
130  feet.  The  outbursts 
are  really  explosions  of 
steam,  the  heat  being  sup- 
plied from  deep  in  the  earth 
(Fig.  198). 

Colorado  Canyon.  —  For 
300  miles  the  Colorado  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  this  deeply 
cut  canyon  6000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  As  a  person  first 
looks  out  over  the  canyon  he  sees  nothing  but  towers,  pinnacles, 
many-colored  layers  of  rock,  and  apparently  boundless  depths. 
When  he  finally  takes  a  position  from  which  the  tliTead-like  stream 
below  may  be  spied  in  the  abyss  it  seems  almost  impossi'le  that 
so  little  water  could  have  wrought  such  mighty  havoc.  The 
difficult  path  which  leads  to  the  bottom  is  seven  miles  long,  and 
the  trip  down  and  back  is  a  full  day's  journey.  At  the  bottom 
the  scene  is  entirely  changed  ;  and,  as  one  looks  upward  to  see  him- 
self shut  in  by  walls  which  seem  to  extend  to  the  very  heavens, 
his  own  littleness  and  the  immensity  of  the  work  of  nature  are 
wonderfully  impressed  upon  him. 


Fig.  1!». 


An  eruption  of  one  of  the  geysers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 
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The  Yosemite  VaUey.  —This  wonderful  valley  is  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sier-a  Nevada  Mountains  in  California.  Into  it,  with 
one  mighty  leap  over  a  precipice  1500  feet  high,  rushes  the  Yosemite 
River,  forming  the  world-famed  Yosemite  Falls.  Below  this  are 
some  cascades,  then  another  fall  of  400  feet.  Near  the  fall  are  seen 
the  giant  trees  of  the  world,  the  largest  of  which  is  31  feet  in 
diameter. 

Cities 

Cities  in  the  Interior.  —  These  are  few  in  number,  and  most  of 
them  have  already  been  mentioned.  Whatever  importance  they  have 
is  due  chiefly  to  mining,  farming  by  irrigation,  and  grazing. 

"  Denver,  Colorado,  is  the  largest  city  of  the  interior.  Originally 
a  small  mining  camp,  its  growth  has  been  due  chiefly  to  two  facts  : 
(1)  the  numerous  mining  towns  among  the  mountains,  which  look 
to  it  for  supplies ;  and  (2)  the  near  piesence  of  water,  which  has 

mads  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  possible.  The  city  is 
now  a  railway  and  manu- 
facturing centre.  It  is  also 
important  as  a  health  re- 
sort ;  its  altitude  of  over 
5000  feet  and  its  dry  cli- 
mate render  it  especially 
adapted  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  lung  trouble. 
Colorado  Springs,  south 
of  Denver,  is  one  of  the 
leading  health  resorts  in 
the  country. 

Cities  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
—  The  largest  city  in  all 
th^se  states  is  San  Francisco,  located  on  a  remarkably  fine  harbor 
formed  by  the  sinking  of  *^he  coast.  Other  important  cities  are  near 
it,  the  largest  being  OAh  .and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor. 
To  the  northeast  is  Sacra.mento,  the  capital  of  California  (Fig.  199). 

Owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  coal,  the  manufactures  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, though  important,  are  not  so  extensively  developed  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. One  sees  the  effect  of  this  lack  of  coal  on  the  railways,  for  wood 
is  a  common  fuel  on  the  engines  of  northern  California.     The  city  is  the 


Fig.  199. 

The  capitol  building  at  Sacramento,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  state  capitols  in  the  United  States. 
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greatest  shipping  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  formerly  monopolized  the 
trade  with  the  Orient.  In  19<)6,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  earthquake 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  a  fire  broke  out  whioh  destroyed  seven 
square  miles  of  the  city,  with  a  loss  of  over  $300,000>000.  It  is,  however, 
being  rapidly  rebuilt. 

Portland,  on  the  Columbia  River  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
the  head  of  deep-water  navigation,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  From  it 
are  shipped  the  leading  products  of  Oregon.  It  also  has  extensive 
nianufactories  of  woollen  goods,  flour,  and  furniture.  It  is  the  centr» 
of  the  salmon  canning  industry  for  Oregon  (page  156).  £o  th 
south  is  Salem,  the  capital.  In  Washington,  on  Puget  Sound  are 
situated  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Coal,  lumber,  grain,  and  hops  are 
the  principal  exports. 

Territories.  —  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  still  territories, 
although  Arizona  has  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  state  of 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  nearly  four  times  as  many.  Albu- 
QUEKQUE  is  the  largest  city  in  New  Mexico. 


Fio.  200. 

Mt.  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  18,1<X>  feet  high,  and  for  a  long  t.die  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  peak  on  the  continent. 


VI.    ALASKA 

Climate  and  Physiography.  —  Since  the  Arctic  Circle  extends 
across  the  northern  part  of  Alaska,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  climate 
must  be  very  uninviting.  The  winters  are  long  ana  cold,  and  the 
summers  short  and  cool.  A  strip  of  coast  knd  extends  southward 
from  the  main  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  to  this  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds  bring  an  abundance  of  rain  and  snow.  Since  these 
winds  come  from  the  ocean,  they  also  render  the  summer  ilimate 
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much  less  cool  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory.     In  this 
portion  is  situated  Sitka,  the  capital,  where  the  governor  of  the 

territory  lives.  . 

A  large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous.  Among  these  mountains 
are  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  continent,  the  highest  yet  discovered 
being  Mt.  McKinley,  which  is  20,464  feet  high  Owing  to  the 
latitude,  most  of  the  mountains  are  snow^overed  throughout  the 
year,  and  among  them  are  innumerable  glaciers,  many  of  which 
reach  down  to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  largest  glaciers  now  on  the  continent,  known  as  the  Muir 
Glacier  is  located  in  Alaska  not  far  north  of  Sitka.  It  is  so  wonderful 
anlteautiful  that  many  tourists  visit  it  every  year.  T!ie  long  peninsula 
and  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
Bering  Sea  are  really  a  growing  mountain  chain  sixteen  hundred  railed 
in  length.  All  together  there  are  fifty-seven  volcanoes  in  ^h»8  chain  and 
it  wa3  here,  in  1795,  that  a  new  volcano  suddenly  broke  forth,  building 
a  lofty  cone  where  previously  ships  were  able  to  sail. 

Fishing  —  Am^-*'  the  resources  of  Alaska,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  far  northern  lands,  those  of  the  sea  are  especially  important. 
In  the  shallow  waters  near  the  coast  both  cod  and  halibut  abound, 
while  immense  numbers  of  salmon  run  op  the  rivers  every  summer. 
The  fishing  industry  is  only  partly  developed,  chiefly  because  of  the 
great  distance  from  a  profitable  market. 

Whaling  —Every  year  steamers,  specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
venture  through  Bering  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  search  of 
the  whale.     It  is  a  hazardous  occupation,  and  but  few  ships  are  now 

engaged  in  it.  Ihey 
are  obliged  to  push  their 
way  into  the  floe  ice,  in 
which  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  imprisoned 
and  held  firmly  through 
the  winter. 

Sealing.  —  In  the 
Arctic  are  found  many 
different  kinds  of  seal. 
One  of  these,  the  fur 
seal,  which  lives  in  Be- 
ring  Sea,    is   of    great 


Fio.  201. 


Fur  seals  among  the  rocks  near  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

value  because  of  its  soft  fur,  which  is  much  used  for  winter  cloaks 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  fur  seals  swim  in  the  sea  in 
search  of  food ;  but  in  the  spring,  during  the  breeding  season,  they 
resort  to  the  PribiU>f  Islands  (Fig.  201).  At  the  proper  season  the 
sealei.s  select  a  number  of  males,  —  for  a  law  forbids  the  taking  of 
the  females,  —  and  drive  them  off  for  slaughter,  much  as  sheep  would 
be  driven. 

Mining.  — While  there  is  some  opportunity  for  farming  in  south- 
ern Alaska,  and  the  great  tracts  of  forest  land  may  be  the  seat  of  an 
important  lumbering  industry  in  the  future,  at  present  the  most 
noted  industry  of  Alaska  is  gold  mining.  There  are  extensive 
deposits  of  gold,  copper,  coal,  and  other  Uw.ierals;  but  they  are  so 
difficult  to  reach  that  there  has  been  little  development  of  any  of 
these  excep*"  '  •*>  ^rst.  A  short  distance  north  of  Sitka,  at  Juneau, 
there  are  :  y  profitable  gold  mines;  and  elsewhere  in  the 

territory  g     •  ng  is  also  carried  on.    Circle  City  and  Nome 

City  are  ii-         .at  m' Ming  centres. 


VII.    THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Far  out  in  the  raid-Pacific,  west  of  the  United  States  coast,  is  a 
mountain  chain  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  most  of  which  lies  beneath 
the  ocean.  From  this  long 
submarine  ridge  there  rise 
several  volcanic  peaks,  form- 
ing a  chain  of  islands  known 
as  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  largest  is  Hawaii.  Each 
of  the  islands  is  composed 
chiefly  of  lava  which  hsis 
been  erupted  from  within 
the  earth.  Two  of  the  large 
Hawaiian  volcanoes  are  still 
active,  the  largest,  Manna 
Loa,  extending  nearly  jourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 


Fig.  202. 
Building  a  grass  but  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


From 


the  coast  the  sea-bottjom  descends  so  rapidly  that,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  shore,  a  depth  of  eighteen  thousand  feet  is  found.  Therefore, 
if  the  water  should  be  removed,  a  mountain  peak  would  be  revealed 
rising  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  feet  above  its  base  —  a  loftier 
■mountain  than  any  known  on  the  land. 

As  the  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  Pacific  and  therefore 
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Burrcunded  by  warm  ocean  water,  the  climate  near  sea-leyel  «  warm 
and  vond.rfully  equable.  The  northea«t  wind«  blow  «teaddy  and 
bnn^vn  abun.Lcv  ,>f  rain  to  the  windward  northeaHtern  sIo^h^ 
""^  ^  The    opposite    or    leeward 

slopes  are  very  much  drier 
and  in  places  even  arid. 

The  Hawaiian  Islanders 
are  an  intelligent  race,  re- 
sembling the  natives  of 
other  Pacific  islands.  Since 
white  men  brought  in  new 
methods  of  agrioulture  the 
p.,Q  203.  larger  islands  have  become 

piantiiiit  Rice.  fairly  productive,  the  prin- 

cipal crop  being  sugar.  Coffee,  tropical  fruits  and  rice  (Fig.  203) 
are  other  products,  the  last  being  cultivated  by  the  Chmese,  who 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  population.  Ihere  are  also 
manv  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  Americans. 

While  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  m  agriculture,  large 
numbers  are  gathered  in  small  villages  along  f «  ««^-«^^f„ JJ;^;*^ 
are  only  two  cities,  Honolulu  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  Hilo  on 

Hawaii. 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

Thk  ITsitep  States.- (1)  «-e  a  brief  «ket.h  of  the  history^f  t^^^^^^^ 
States     f 2)  Show  how  its  territory  has  gradually  increased.     (.^) /'^^'JJ^-^^^J^^ 
™nt?f\he  United  States,  ancl  compare  it  with  that  of  Cai^a.     (4^  Trace  on 
+},«  man  the -.rincinal  transcontinental  lines  in  the  Lmted  States. 

S  Nkw  EN-rLAx^  Statks.^(1)  Describe  the  surface  of  the  country  and 
.u  .ill  mnnntain  ranees   Vi)  How  do  the  ocean  currents  influence  its 

'tZ^^'TS^s^ZZZS^-.^fiM.^.     (4)  What  led  to  the  develop 
tZ^oi  manufacturing  in  New  E.^land^'     (5)  Name  the  P""-P*\ 'T 1^ "^e 
Tnd  the  chief  cities  engaged  in  each.     (6)  AV^hat  can  ^^^-^^l^^l^^^^^  ^ 
turesof  metals?    (7)  Give  several  facts  about  Boston     W.  ^\Jf j'';^ 
near  it?     (9)  Locate  on  the  map  the  principal  cities.     (10)  What  are  the  most 

^"^^CnVrZirc''lTATKS.-(l)  Descril^the,  "'^^-f  ^  ^J  *^- ^tli 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  the  coastal  Pl""«'  ^e  fa^ 
Unetnd  its  importance;  the  coast-line.  ('2)  Tell  aboiit  the  ^'-f '  J^/^"^^ 
tSns,  and  their  effects  on  crops.  (H)  Tell  about  t  .e  forests  (4)  ^^^at  cities 
are  noted  for  the  oyster  industry?  (5)  Describe  the  tobacco  industry.  W  ^ame 
the  ch  ef  cHies  engaged  in  its  manufacture.    (7)  Tell  what  you  can  about  coa  , 

Xel  and  nat^ir'al  gas.  (8)  Name  the  P"-^P^\f  ^-^'mldl  1^^^^^^^^ 
future  of  iron.     (9)  W^hat  other  manufactures  are  there  m  the  Middle  Atlantic 
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utoteH?  (10)  Tell  all  you  can  about  New  York.  (11)  Describrt  thfl  Erie  Canal. 
(12)  Mention  two  oilier  lar^e  eitieH,  an<l  t«'U  uoine  important  fiwtf*  alwut  each. 
(\.\)  Lwiifc  the  principal  citieM,  and  mention  some  notable  fact  about  each. 
(11)  Comi.are  the  Mi.ldle  Atlantic  with  the  New  KuKland  states. 

TiiK  SoiTHKiiN  Statkh.  — (1)  DescriU'  the  surfiue  of  tlie  Southern  states. 
(•_>)  Comixire  the  climate  with  that  of  New  England.  (:»)  What  cities  have  ini- 
IKirtant  lumber  industries?  (1)  What  about  t<3bacco  raising  in  the  South? 
(.-))  'lei',  all  you  can  aiwut  cotton.  (<i)  Tell  about  sugar.  (7)  Tell  about  rice. 
(>S)  What  fruits  are  raised  in  the  South?  (it)  What  other  crops  are  iinix)rtant? 
(1(1)  Where  are  coal  and  iron  found?  (11)  When- is  iron  manufacturing  carried 
on?  (l->)  Name  the  other  manufactures.  (l:J)  Why  are  there  not  so  many  large 
cities  in  the  South  as  in  the  North?  (11)  Tell  about  New  Orleans.  (L'l)  Locate 
the  other  large  cities,  and  m"ntion  some  fact  of  imiwrtance  about  each. 

TiiK  Centkai.  Statks. — (1)  IJescrilje  tht!  surface  of  the  Central  states. 
(•_>)  What  about  the  clim.ite  of  this  section?  (:J)  Tell  alwut  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  (4)  Where  Is  tobacco  raised?  (.'))  What  kind  of  stock  is  rais."d  in 
Kentucky?  («)  Tell  about  corn.  (7)  Tell  abuut  wheat.  (8)  Describe  cattle 
ranching'.  (»)  Where  are  the  forests?  (1(»)  What  cities  are  engaged  in  lum- 
bering? (11)  Where  are  oil  and  gas  obtained?  (12)  Tell  about  iron  mining, 
(l;})  Teli  about  copper  mining.  (U)  Where  are  the  principal  cities  located? 
(1.-))  What  cities  are  on  Lake  Suiierior?  (Ifl)  Tell  all  you  can  al)out  Chicago. 
(17)  Name  and  locate  the  Great  Lake  cities,  and  mention  some  imiH^rtant  facta 
about  each.     (18)  Describe  the  river  cities.     (10)  Tell  about  flour  m.lling. 

The  Westeun  States.  — (1)  Describe  the  surface  of  the  Western  states. 
(2)  Tell  about  California-  (:{)  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  climate  of  this  sec- 
tion. (4)  What  minerals  are  fou.i.l  in  the  West?  (5)  Name  the  principal  inm- 
in-'  towns.  («)  Tell  about  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal  mining.  (7)  Tell 
al^>ut  irrigation.  (8)  Tell  about  attle  ranching  in  the  West  (»)  Describe  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  (10)  Tell  about  the  Colorado  Canon.  (11)  Describe  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Lig  Trees.  (12  Tell  idl  you  can  ay)0ut  San  Francisco. 
(13)  Mention  the  other  large  cities  and  locate  each.  (14)  Describe  salmon  fish, 
ing  and  hunbering  in  Oregon  and  Washingtou. 

Alaska.  — (1)  Describe  the  surface  of  Alaska.  (2)  Tell  about  the  cli- 
mate. (3)  Tell  about  fishing.  (4)  Describe  sealing.  (.-))  Tell  about  gold 
mining.     (6)  Name  the  principal  places. 

Hawaiian  Islands.— (1)  Describe  these  islands.  (2)  What  about  the 
l)eople?     (:5)  What  ara  the  principal  industries?     (4)  Name  the  two  cities. 

Suggestions.  — (1;  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  leading  manufactures 
of  New  England,  and  make  a  collection  as  complete  as  possible  of  the  r  anu- 
factured  articles.  (2)  Coinpai-e  the  fishing  alcng  the  New  England  coast  with 
that  aloii-  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  (3)  Obtain  a  guide-book  to 
Boston,  and  note  the  various  iwints  of  interest.  (4)  Compare  in  population  the 
large  cities  of  New  York  State  with  those  in  Ontario.  (5)  Compare  the  Erie 
Canal  with  the  Wellaad  Canal,  ((i)  Collect  samples  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar, 
both  in  the  finished  article  aii.l  the  raw  material.  (7)  What  effect  will  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  mills  in  the  Southern  states  have  on  che  cotton  mills  in  Can- 
ada? (8)  In  wliat  way  are  the  Southern  s^-  .;  dependent  on  the  Northern 
states^  (0)  Write  a  description  of  the  prai'-ies.  (10)  How  do  you  account  for 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  Chicago?  (ll)  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
methods  of  irrigation  used  in  the  Western  .states.  ( 12)  Write  an  essay  describing 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  Western  states.  (1:5)  i-  ind  out  all  you  can  about  the 
California  earthquake  of  1906  and  the  San  Francisco  fire. 
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VI.    MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE 
WEST  INDIES 

Mexico 

History.  —  Afier  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies,  the 
neighboring  c(.:ist  was  visited  and  settled,  and  thus  the  Spaniards 
naturally  came  into  i^ssession  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  boldest  of  the 
Spouish  invaders  was  Cortez,  who  conquered  the  Aztec  and  Pueblo 
Indians  as  far  north  as  northern  New  Mexico.  So  much  gold  and  silver 
was  found  in  Mexico  that  many  Spaniards  settled  there  and  began  to 
develop  the  country.  But  Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that  the 
people  rebelled,  and  in  1821  won  their  independence,  establishing  a 
republic  with  a  government  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  number  of  states,  each  with  a  governmenl  and  capital, 
and  a  central  government  with  the  capital  at  Mexico  City,  where 
the  President  lives. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  Mexico  consists  of  four  areas  of 
different  altitudes.     Near  the  jea  are  coastal  plains  and  other  low- 


Fio.  2(M. 
A  scene  on  the  arid  plateau  of  Mexico.    A  road  bordered  by  cactus. 

lands.  '  '  interior,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  country,  is  an 
arid  pla  a  (Fig.  204).  The  third  area  includes  the  slopes  between 
these  tuu,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  peaks  and  mountain  ranges 
which  are  a  continuation  of  th.ose  in  southern  United  States.    Among 
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the  mountains  there  are  a  number  of  volcanic  cones,  two  of  them, 
conti!^e*'nt'       ^"^''"^'P'^^'  ^'""^  ^"^*^"g  the  highest  peaks  on  the 

This  part  of  North  America  is  narrow,  and  since  the  north  and  south 
divide  causes  some  of  the  streams  to  flow  eastward  and  the  others  Ts^ 
ward,  there  can  be  no  long  rivers  in  Mexico.  The  steep  sloti  fro  Jtht 
plateau  to  the  lowland  gives  the  streams  a  rapid  fall  so^hat'^he^hIve 
cut  deep  canyons  m  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Moreover,  the  arid  climale 
of  the  interior  allows  them  little  water.  This  lack  of  large  naSe 
rivers  has  in  erfered  very  much  with  the  development  of  MexL      ^  ^  ' 

rhe  coast  of  Mexico  is  regular  and  there  are  few  good  harbors  Two 
projections  form   the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  llu^er  Camrnia    tie 

•HLTa^d^'  '.  T'^'t"^  ''  *^"  "«"°*^^"  «^--  which  iSde  Cuba 
JS!  '«  .^?7;  .  ^^^'  Califoi-nia  is  a  southern  extension  of  the 

Coast  Ranges  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  surface  of  Mexico  were  near  the  sea-level  the  climatP  of  tlia 
greater  portion  would  I.  tropical ;  but  owing  to  the  dTfferenc  1  :^^^^^^^^^^^ 
there  are  several  different  climates.  The  low  coastal  plains,  near  Vera 
Cruz  and  m  Yucatan,  are  hot  and  damp,  being  reached  by  the  ;inds  which 
blow  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea.  There  iTalso  much 
Z  TH"  "''"  ^l'*^'"  ^^^P^^  ''  ^-*"-"  ^^f«--  5  but  with  tte  excet 
Z:^^^Z:S^iX^''  '-'  ^'  ^-^-  ^-  ^-  ^^"^e  -i^^all  fo^ 

Agriculture  and  Ranching.  —  Although  the  climate  of  a  large  part 
of  Mexico  18  arid,  much  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  iniga- 
tion,  which  is  made  possible  by  reason  of  the  snow  and  rain  among 
the  mountains.  On  the  irrigated  farms  the  products  of  the  tern- 
perate  zone  are  raised,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  and  beans,  — the  latter 
being  one  of  the 
staple  elements  of  the 
Mexican  diet.  Much 
fruit  is  also  produced, 
especially  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and 
grapes. 

The  Mexican  farm- 
ing methods,  which  are 
very  crude,  are  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Aztec 

customs  and  those  introduced  from  Spain.  In  Mexico  one  may  still  see  the 
wooden  plough,  which  barely  scrapes  the  ground,  and  also  the  wooden- 
wheeled  cart,  drawn  bjr  oxen.  ^~"c" 


Fig.  206. 
Au  udobe  house  in  Mexico. 
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The  home  life  of  the  people  of  the  poorer  class  is  interesting.  Their 
houses  have  but  one  story  and  are  commonly  built  of  a  brick  made  of  clay 
mixed  with  straw,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  (Fig.  200).  These  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  adobes,  are  larger  than  the  bricks  that  we  use,  and  are  piled  tier 
upon  tier,  being  joined  by  layers  of  mud.  Often  there  is  but  one  room,  the 
ceiling  being  made  of  brush,  and  the  floor  of  nothing  but  the  earth  or  stones. 
In  this  one  room  the  whole  family  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps.  Their  food 
usually  consists  of  very  simple  materials,  such  as  unraised  bread,-  baked 
in  the  fireplace,  beans,  and  occasionally  meat,  commonly  cooked  with  red 
pepper.     Men,  women,  and  children  use  tobacco. 

Upon  the  arid  plateaus  are  found  the  sage  bush,  the  mesquite, 
and  the  cactus.  One  among  them,  known  as  the  maguey,  or  agave 
(Fig.  207),  is  very  widely  used  in  Mexico.  Its  stout,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  rise  from  near  the  ground  in  a.  tuft.  In  the  centre  of  this 
rests  the  flower  stalk,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  forty  feet, 

and  bears  a  cluster  of 
white  flowers  on  the 
top.  It  is  also  called 
the  century  plant,  be- 
cause it  requires  so 
long  (from  ten  to 
seventy  years)  to 
reach  maturity  and 
produce  this  flower 
stalk.  From  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  this 
plant  the  Mexicans 
obtain  an  alcoholic 
drink  known  ah  pulque,  and  by  distilling  it,  a  drink  known  as  mescal. 
The  tough  leaves  contain  a  fibre  which  is  made  into  paper  and  strong 
thread.  So  valuable  is  the  maguey  that  it  is  carefully  cultivated 
upon  plantations. 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  produced ; 
also  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  exported  from  southeastern  Mexico.  Upon  the 
slopes  between  the  tropical  lowlands  and  the  temperate  plateau  much 
tobacco  and  coffee  are  raised. 

The  latter  requires  a  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  a  warm  climate, 
and  plenty  of  shfule.  In  order  to  secure  shade,  the  coffee  bush,  which 
reaches  a'height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  is  planted  in  the  shades  of 
higher  trees.     A  white  blossom  ai)pears  as  early  as  March,  and  after  th© 


Fio  207. 
A  field  of  maguey  plants  (ceiitur>'  plauts). 
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flower  falls  off  the  coffee  berry  begins  to  grow.  It  resembles  a  dark  red 
cranberry.  On  the  outside  is  a  husk  enclosing  two  kernels  that  fit  with  the 
flat  sides  together;  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  coffee  tor  the  market  the 
outside  husk  must  first  be  removed.  On  the  larger  plantations,  machinery 
for  this  purpose  is  employed. 

Southern  Mexico.  — In  southern  Mexico,  near  Central  America,  there 
are  dense  tropical  forests  from  which  are  obtained  many  valuable  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  logwood.  Elsewhere  in  that  country 
forests  are  rare,  except  upon  the  higher  mountains.  In  fact,  there  is  so 
little  forest  land  that  the  Mexicans  living  on  the  arid  plateau  find  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  wood  for  fuel.  Much  of  this  is  dug  from  the  ground; 
for  some  of  the  arid-land  bushes,  notably  the  mesquite,  have  long,  thick 
roots  which  make  excellent  firewood. 

Besides  the  valuable  woods  of  the  tropical  forests,  southern  Mexico 
produces  the  vanilla  bean,  which  grows  upon  a  climbing  plant.  In  the 
seed-pod  are  nestled  the  very  fragrant  beans  which  are  used  for  flavoring 
extracts,  for  perfumeries,  and  for  medicine.  Pepper,  made  from  the  dried 
berry  of  a  tropical  plant,  is  also  obtained  in  Mexico.  Indigo,  useful  as  a 
dye,  is  likewise  obtained  from  a  berry  in  this  region,  and  sarsapanlla 
roots  from  the  roots  of  a  tropical  plant. 

The  Mines.  —  One  of  the  principal  objects  that  the  Spaniards  had 
in  exploring  the  New  World  was  to  obtain  the  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver;  and  both  in  Mexico  and  South  America  they  were 
rewarded  in  their  search  by  the  discovery  of  very  rich  mines,  some 
of  which  had  previously  been  worked  by  the  Indians.  Mexico 
is  still  a  great  mining  country,  being  the  second  silver-producing 
nation  in  the  world.     There  are  also  some  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

Many  of  the  mines  are  now  operated  by  Europeans,  Americans,  and 
Canadians,  so  that  modern  methods  have  been  introduced;  but  in  some  of 
those  managed  by  Mexicans,  primitive  methods,  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  Indians,  are  still  employed.  Large  areas  have  never  been  carefully 
examined  for  ore.  In  fact,  some  parts  of  the  country  are  still  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes,  who  not  only  prevent  miners  from  coming  in,  but  even  defy 
the  government. 

The  Cities.  —  Wliile  great  numbers  of  Mexicans  are  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching,  and  are  therefore  scattered  over  the  country, 
they  have,  wherever  possible,  gathered  together  in  villages  ar  1  small 
towns.  These  communities  are  often  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  water  supply  needed  for  irrigation.  It  is  usually  too  great  a 
task  for  a  single  farmer  to  build  a  ditch ;  and  therefore  a  number 
combine  and  thus  live  close  together. 

In  a  few  places,  too,  there  are  large  cities,  the  greatest  being 
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Mexico  City,  with  a  population  of  about  350,000.  In  this  city, 
as  in  numerous  other  places  in  Mexico,  there  are  many  fine  buildings, 
especially  cathedrals.  Another  city  in  the  irt.;ior  is  Puebla,  founded 
in  1531.  It  is  situated  near  one  of  the  ancient  cities,  or  pueblos,  of 
the  Aztecs.  Saji  Luis  Potosi  is  quite  a  large  city,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  other  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  and  over.  Since 
the  eastern  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  it  has  no  good  harbors,  the  two 
largest  cities  on  the  sea-coast  being  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  whose 
harbors  are  protected  by  breakwaters.  There  are  good  harbors  on 
the  western  coast,  as  that  at  Acapulco;  but  since  it  is  backed  by 
hiffh  mountains  and  a  worthless  country,  that  port  has  never  become 
important. 

Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  working  class,  aad  the  absence  of 
water-power  and  coal,  there  is  verv  little  manufacturing  m  Mexico;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  largely  carried  on  by  hand.  However,  even  the 
uneducated  Mexicans  are  artistic  and  do  some  beautiful  kinds  of  hand- 
work. There  are  large  tobacco  factories  in  the  tobacco  district.  Some 
earthenware  is  also  manufactured,  and  some  cotton  cloth.  But  Mexico  is 
now  making  rapid  progress. 

Central  America 

The  Republics.  —  South  of  Mexico  are  six  small  nations,  known 
as  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  These  six  countries  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  unrest.  An  ambitious  general,  obtaining  a  few 
followers,  is  likely  at  any  time  to  start  a  revolution  and  overturn  the 
existing  government.  There  is  an  almost  constant  state  of  turmoil 
in  these  nations ;  war  after  war  has  occurred ;  presidents  have  been 
deposed  or  murdered  ;  and  such  a  state  of  unrest  has  existed  that 
there  has  been  little  chance  for  development.  Their  political  con- 
dition resembles  that  of  the  country  in  which  tiiey  live,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  disastrous  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  to  earthquakes  of  great 
destructiveness.  • 

The  earthquake  shocks  have  levelled  towns  and  killed  thousands  ot 
people.  For  instance.  Sax  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 
name,  was  so  frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  the  inhabitants 
decided  to  choose  a  new  location  for  their  city ;  but  the  one  they  selected 
is  hardly  better  than  the  one  they  abandoned. 

Most  of  Central  America  is  mountainous ;  and,  being  in  the 
tropical  zone,  the  climate  is  hot.     The  lainfall  is  heavy,  especially 
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Fio.  20». 
Loading  a  train  with  bananas  iu  Oosta  Rica. 


on  the  eastern  coast,  where  it  is  so  rainy  that  there  arc  dense  jungles 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Of  the  six  countries  forming  the  I  entral  American  group,  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras,  and  Guateraa'     -re  about  equal  iu     ize,  while  San 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Pan- 
ama are  smaller.     In  addition 
to  these,  just  south  of  Yucatan, 
is  British  Honduras  (Belize),  a 
crown  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
The  largest  city  in  the  group  is 
New  Guatemala,  the  capital 
of  Guatemala,  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of   over   70,000.     Like 
San    Salvador,  the   inhabitants 
have  been  forced  to  change  its. 
location,  which  was  formerly  at 
the  base  of  two  very  active  vol- 
canoes;   hence  the  name  New 
Guatemala. 

A   large    portion    of    these 
countries  is  occupied  by  dense  tropical  forests,  from  which  are  ob- 
tained  maliogany,   rosewood,  logwood,  fustic,  and   other    valuable 

cabinet  and  dye 
woods.  The  rubber 
tree  also  grows  there, 
and  the  production  of 
rubber  is  one  of  th«=i 
industries  of  the 
region. 

As  in  Mexic^,  cof- 
fee is  raised  on  the  hill 
slopes  in  the  shade  of 
the  forest  trees.  One 
of  the  most  important 
districts  for  this  indut  y  is  Costa  Rica.  Bananas  (Fig.  208),  sugar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  cocoa  are  other  products  of  Central  America. 

Some  gold  and  silver  are  obtained,  the  former  near  Bluefields, 
the  latter  in  Honduras. 

The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Indians,  Spaniards,  or  half-breed.3 ; 
and  cwing  to  the  uneducated  condition  of  the  great  majority,  and 


Fig.  209. 
Natives  sorting  coffee  in  Costa  Rica. 
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even  the  uncivilized  condition  of  many,  there  is  practically  no  manu- 
facturing carried  on  in  these  countries. 

The  United  States  has  recently  determined  to  build  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  has  acquired  the  land  necessary  for  that 
purpose  from  the  newly  formed  republic  of  Panama.  The  work  is 
being  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  condiaons  will  allow.  What  effect 
will  the  opening  of  this  canal  have  on  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast?  What  distance  will  be  saved  between  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver?   New  York  and  San  Francisco  ?     London  and  Yokohama  ? 


The  West  Indies 

From  the  Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  a  chain  of  islands 
reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  South  American  coast. 
These  islands  enclose  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  also.  ^Vith 
the  exception  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bah.inias,  the  entire  archi- 
pelago lies  within  the  tropics,  and  therefore  has  a  warm  climate  ;  and 
all  have  a  damp  climate.  There  are  many  scores  of  islands  in  the 
group,  only  a  few  of  which  are  large. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  —  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies, 
while  Porto  Rico  ranges  fourth  in  size,  being  exceeded  by  Haiti  and 
Jamaica.  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  form  a  portion  of  a  single 
mountain  chain,  highest  in  Haiti,  though  reaching  an  elevation  of 
8600  feet  in  Cuba. 

While  there  are  tree-covered  mountain  ranges  in  each  of  the 
islands,  a  large  portion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  lias  been  cleared  and 
cultivated.  This  is  especially  true  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  really  an 
island  o(  farms.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly,  partly  because  of  the 
excellent  soil,  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  because 
of  the  favorable  climate. 

The  islands  are  entirely  with  he  tropical  zone,  so  that  their 
temperature  throughout  the  yeai  is  high ;  and  on  the  lowlands 
neither  ?now  nor  frost  are  known.  They  receive  an  abundance  of 
rain,  especially  upon  the  northeastern  or  tvimlmird  slopes,  where 
thi^  damp  winds  which  blow  fnmi  the  northeast  lirst  reach  the  land. 
The  summer  is  the  i-ainiest  season,  for  then  these  winds  blow  with 
greater  strength  and  steadiness. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industi-y  of  the  Cubans  and  Porto 
Ricans.     The  principal  crop  is  sugar-cane,  which  grows  well  in  the 
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Fic.  JK*. 
A  Cubiiii  ox  team. 


ricli  soil  and  the  warm,  rainy  climate.  Altlionj^h  much  sugar  is 
raised,  the  industry  .lus  not  as  yet  [)rov('(l  very  protitable  because  of 
the  primitive  meth- 
ods employed  and  the 
absence  of  a  good 
market.  Two  of  the 
products  of  the  sugar 
plantations  are  mo- 
lasses and  rum. 

A  second  impor- 
tant crop  is  tobacco, 
for  which  Cuba  is  es- 
pecially noted.  There 
is  one  district,  on  the 
western  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  rich, 
limy  soil  and  the  climate  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
best  quality  of  tobacco.  At  Havana  and  other  places  it  is  manu- 
factured into  cigars,  which  bring  high  prices  —  the  Havana  cigar 
being  considered  the  best  that  is  made. 

Upon  the  hill-slopes  much  coffee  is  prod'ced,  and  some  tea  and  cocoa. 
Spices,  includinf,'  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  -/  „er,  are  products  of  ihs  West 
Indies,  also  pepper,  cardamom,  vanilla,  u:.U  pimento  or  allspice.  Such 
fruits  as  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  and  cocoanuts  are  also  pro- 
duced ;  but,  because  of  the  poor  market,  in  small  quiuitities.  Cuba  has 
also  some  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  and  fustic,  the  latter 
of  which  produces  a  valuable  yellow  dye. 

The  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  are  nearly  the  same  as  iu  Cuba, 
though  it  is  less  wooded  than  Cuba  and  more  completely  (cultivated. 
Along  the  lower  sections,  near  the  coast,  sugar  and  tobacco  are  raised  ; 
the  low  mountains  produce  excellent  coffee,  one  of  the  moi^t  impor- 
tant products  of  the  island  ;  aiul  the  slopes  between  these  two  sec- 
tions are  largely  occupied  by  herds  of  cattle. 

Its  principal  cities  are  Havana,  in  Cuba,  a  city  about  the  same 
size  as  Toronto,  and  Santiago  de  CrisA,  wbicli  is  po.ssessed  of  an 
excellent  harbor.  Matanzas  is  another  important  city.  PoNCE 
and  San  Juan  are  tlie  largest  idties  in  Porto  Hico. 

Cuba,  after  tl>e  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  re- 
mained for  a  time  under  the  governnunit  of  the  latter,  but  is  now 
independent.     Porto  Ilico  is  a  dependency  of  the  United  States. 


SIS 
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Jamaica.  —  South  of  Cuba  lies  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  the  third 
in  size  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  possession  of  Great  Britain.     Its 

capital  is  Kingston. 
This  island  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  centre, 
but  has  nn  excellent 
soil  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  in  the 
valleys,  and  is  very 


Fio.  211. 
A  field  of  sugar-cane  in  the  West  Indies  (St.  Croix). 


productive.  The  in- 
habitants are  mainly 
negroes  or  mulat- 
toes,  there  being 
fully  forty  negroes 
to  one  white  person. 
The  women  do  out- 
door work  the  same 
as  the  men. 

The  occupation  of  the  Jamaicans  is  chiefly  agriculture.  One  of 
the  main  products  is  sugar-cane.  Early  vegetables  and  fruits,  such 
as  oranges  and  bananas,  are  also  raised.  Jamaica  ginger  is  obtained 
from  the  root  of  a  ])lant  that  grows  in  this  island. 

Haiti.  —  The  first  large  island  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492 
was  Haiti,  and  on  it  he  made  settlements  and  opened  mines.  The 
descendants  c"  the  Spanish  slavas  have  now  become  free,  after  a  very 
complex  history,  and  have  set  up  two  negro  republics,  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  Pokt  au  Pkixce  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  Santo  Domingo.  Many  of  the  natives  obtain 
their  living  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  like  the  negroes  of  Africa  ; 
but  others,  especially  near  the  sea-coast,  are  engaged  in  raising  sugar, 
ibacco,  coffee,  and  bananas. 
Lesser  Antilles.  —  Most  of  the  islands  among  the  Lesser  Antilles 
are  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  though  some  belong  to  other 
nations.  For  instance,  iNIartinique  and  Guadeloupe  belong  to 
France  ;  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix  to  Denmark ;  and  others  to 
Holland.  Mail)'  of  these  small  islands  are  volcanic  cones,  built  on 
the  crest  ot  a  mountain  ridge  which  is  mainly  beneath  the  sea. 
Most  of  the  volcanoes  now  appear  extinct,  but  occasionally  one  or 
other  of  them  bursts  forth  with  terrific  results.  In  1902  Mount 
Pelee  on  the  island  of  Martinique  exploded,  completely  blotting  out 
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the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  and  in  one  horrible  blast  of  red-hot  sulphur- 
ous ashes  and  lava  destroyed  30,000  people.  A  similar  outbreak 
took  place  at  almost  the  same  time  in  the  adjoining  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  from  the  volcano  La  Soufriere,  causing  the  death  of  nearly 
2000  people.  Hot 
water  and  steam  still 
rise  from  the  craters 
in  other  islands, 
showing  that  the 
volcanic  fires  have 
not  altogether  died 
out. 

The  products  of 
these  '  dands  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the 
other  West  Indies, 
the  most  important 
of  all  being  sugar- 
cane. 

The  Bahamas. — 
North  of  Haiti  and 
Cuba  are  several 
hundred  small  is- 
lands belonging  to  Great  Britain,  called  the  Bahamas.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  inhabited,  and  on  one  is  situated  the  city  of 
Nassau.  These  islands  have  been  built  by  coral  polyps.  In  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps  over  the  shallow 
bank  on  which  the  islands  lie,  these  minute  sea  animals  have  built 
reefs.  Waves  have  washed  the  dead  coral  fragments  together,  form- 
ing bars  and  beaches,  and  the  wind  has  blown  the  coral  ssind  into 
low  sand-dune  hills.     In  this  way  the  islands  have  been  made. 

Sponges  are  obtained  from  the  clear,  warm  waters  of  the  Bahama 
banks.  To  obtain  them,  the  natives  either  cruise  about  in  boats, 
dragging  the  bottom,  or  they  strip  off  their  clothes  and  dive  into 
the  clear  water,  tearing  the  sponge  from  the  bottom  to  which  it  is 
clinging. 

From  the  land,  early  vegetables,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  negroes.  One  of 
the  industries  on  these  islands  is  caring  for  winter  visitors.  Why 
should  people  wish  to  go  there  ? 


Fio.  212. 
A  tropical  scene  in  the  West  Indies  (St.  Croix). 
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The   UEUMiDAa 

Far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  alone  in  mid-ocean,  and  600  miles  east  of 
Cape  Hatteras,  is  a  cluster  ot  small  islands,  known  as  the  Bermudas, 
t!if  lareest  heini?  «»idy  fifteen  ;;iiles  long  by  one  or  two  miles  in  width. 

Being  in  the  open  ocean,  and  sur- 
rounded by  warm  currents,  the 
Bermudas  have  a  delightful  and 
equable  climate. 

This  group  of  islands,  whicli 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  is  inhab- 
ited :.iainly  by  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes,  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
early  vegetables,  especially  potatoes 
and  onions,  for  export.  Another 
important  product  is  the  Easter 
lily  (Fig.  213),  great  fields  of 
which  are  raised  for  the  Easter 
season.  It  is  natural  that  many  persons  from  colder  climates  should 
be  attracted  to  such  a  climate  every  winter.  The  majority  of  these 
visitors  stay  in  the  largest  city,  Hamilton.  Theie  is  a  British 
naval  station,  with  a  very  large  floating  dry-dock,  on  one  of  the 
islands. 


Kid.  i;i3. 

A  field  <if  Easter  lilies  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands. 


Review  Questions  and  Suggestions 

Mexico.  — QrE8TioXi*.—(l)  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico.  (2)  Why  are 
there  few  good  harbors?  (:$)  Tell  about  the  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  (4)  (Jive  the  history  of  Mexico:  the  early  settlement;  the  in- 
dustries develop'd ;  the  present  go^'crnment.  (■"))  :Mentiou  the  leading  products 
from  the  irrigated  farms.  (C)  Tell  about  the  methods  of  farming.  (7)  About 
the  home  life.  (8)  Name  some  of  the  plants  on  the  arid  plateaus ;  what  prod- 
ucts are  obtained  from  the  maguey  ?  (9)  What  are  the  chief  products  on  the 
damp  lowlands?  (10)  On  the  s1oik-s  farther  inland?  (11)  Tell  about  coff;e 
raising.  (1-')  In  what  part  of  the  country  are  the  forests?  (13)  Name  the 
valuable  woods.  (U)  Name  the  products  of  southern  Mexico.  (15)  Tell  about 
the  mining  of  preci<>M«  metals.  (l(i)  Locate  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior; 
on  the  coast.     (17)  Why  is  there  little  manufacturing?     (18)  What  kinds  are 

there  ? 

Srcir.KSTioNs.  — (19)  Find  out  why  coffee  raising  requires  special  care. 
(20)  Find  an  article  of  furniture  made  of  mahogany.  (21)  Walk  toward  Mexico 
City.  (22)  What  reason  can  you  give  for  its  location?  (2:i)  c  Meet  pictures  of 
Mexican  scenes.     (24)  Find  some  one  who  has  been  in  Mexico,  and  have  him  tell 
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you  aliont  it.  ('J'))  Wlio  \*  tin'  Preniflont  of  Mexico'.'  (20)  Mnko  a  «k«'l<<ii  mai) 
of  Mexico. 

Central  America. — (irK«Tii»xs.  —  {'21)  Xamo  tlicHix  nntionf*  in  tViitml  America. 
(■JH)  To  wiioni  <1(M'H  llcli/.c  Ix'ltHi^'.'  (:.'!»)  Wliiit  iilxmt  tiic  fiirtiii|iial\i's  in  Central 
AniericaV  (;M»)  DcscriiK' tlie  cliniiite.  (:J1 )  h<H-ate  tlie  leuflin;;  cities.  (:{•.')  Wiiut 
productH  of  .Slexico  nn^  alw)  found  in  Central  .\ineric.i'.'  (:}:>)  On  the  nui]i  l(H>at« 
the  canal  that  has  been  U'^fun  across  the  isthniiis  of  Panama. 

S|-(i(»K»TloNS.  —  (;I4)  What  (IJNadvantvjjes  <lo  yon  see  in  tlu'  lack  of  a  central 
government  for  all  the  Central  American  reimhlics?  (;|.'))  In  what  other  ways 
besideH  saving  coal  will  a  canal  then;  prove  of  advantage?  (.3(1)  What  etnot 
will  th>  building;  of  the  canal  have  on  the  trade  of  Xew  Yoik,  Montreal,  San 
Francisco,  and  Vancouver?  (:J7)  Why  would  harbors  at  each  eiul  of  the  canal  l>e 
necessary?     (:5H)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Central  America. 

The  Weit  Indies.  —  Qikstions.  —  (;»!»)  Name  the  principal  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  (40)  Tell  about  their  relief ;  theii  climate.  (H)  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  heavy  rains  of  summer?  (42)  What  about  tin*  forests  and  their  }Hculiar  prod- 
ucts? (43)  Name  the  principal  larm  products,  and  tell  about  each.  (44)  Why  so 
little  manufacturing?  (45)  Name  and  locate  the  chief  cities  in  Cuba  and  I'orto 
Rico.  (4ii)  What  can  you  say  about  Jamaica?  (47)  What  two  republics  are  on 
the  island  of  Haiti  ?  Nanie  their  capitals.  (48)  What  are  its  products?  (40)  How 
have  most  of  the  Lessei  Vntilles  been  formed?  (.")(l)  Wh.;t  is  their  principal 
product?  (51)  How  have  tne  Bahama  Islands  been  built?  (5i')  Name  some  of 
the  products  of  the  islands.     (5:))  For  what  are  the  Bermudas  noted? 

SciKjESTiONS.  —  (54)  Estimate  the  length  anil  the  average  breadth  of  Cuba. 

(55)  How  do  its  two  leading  cities  compare  in  size  with  the  two  largest  in  Canada? 

(56)  In  what  respects  are  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  I'orto  Itico  similar  to  those 
of  Mexico?  (57)  Is  the  independence  of  Cuba  likely  t«  prove  of  benefit  to  it? 
(58)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  (59)  Make  a  list  of  the  Rritish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  (00)  What  products  does  Canada  exchange  with 
the  West  Indies?    (Ul)  lu  what  way  is  Canada  interested  in  the  Bermudas? 


Part  III 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


Physiography.  —  North  and  South  America  resemble  each  other 
in  several  respects.  The  former  is  triangular  in  shape  and  has  its 
main  highland  masses  on  the  two  nides.  The  western  mountains  ai-e 
the  younger  and  loftier,  and  they  have  many  volcanic  cones.  They 
occupy  a  great  breadth  of  country,  the  westernmost,  or  Coast 
Ranges,  rising  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Between  the 
extensive  highlands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  are  low 
plains  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

South  America  is  likewise  triangular  in  shape,  broad  at  the  north 
and  tapering  toward  the  south,  and  its  principal  highlands  are  on 
the  two  sides  (Fig.  214).  Those  on  the  west,  the  Ande8,iovm  one 
of  the  loftiest  mountain  systems  in  the  world,  and  between  the 
ranges  are  included  deep  valleys  and  lofty  plateaus.  Throughout 
the  entire  length  of  'the  continent  these  mountains,  rising  from  the 
very  sea-coast,  extend  inland  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Many 
of  the  highest  peaks  are  volcanic  cones,  one  of  them,  Acmcayua,  in 
Chile,  reaching  an  elevation  of  nearly  23,000  fc  ,L. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  South  America  the  most  extensive  high- 
lands are  those  in  eastern  Brazil.  This  region  consists  of  ancient 
rocks,  rising  in  the  form  of  high  hills  and  low  mountains.  Tlie 
highest  point  is  little  over  10,000  feet.  The  Guiana  highland, 
between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  resembles  the  upland  of 
Brazil  and  may  be  considered  a  part  of  it,  although  separated  from  it 
by  the  Amazon  lowland.  The  remainder  of  the  continent  is  lowland 
(Fig.  214)  and  mainly  a  vast  plain  extending  from  southern  Argen- 
tina to  the  Caribbean  Ses". 

In  South  America,  as  in  North  America,  the  growth  of  mountains  has 
raised  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  and  left  a  depression  into  which  the 
sea  once  entered.  But  waste  from  the  mountains,  washed  down  by  ram 
and  rivers,  has  filled  this  depression  and  built  the  broad  plains  that  are 
now  there.     By  uplift  these  plains  have  been  elevated  to  form  dry  land. 
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Fia.  214. 
Relief  Map  of  South  America. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 


In  two  important  respects  North  and  South  America  are  unlike  in 
pliysiograpliy.  In  the  first  plax;e,  their  hirge  rivers  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions.    Verify  this  by  a  reference  to  the  maps  of  tlie  two  (.'ontinents. 

A  second  ditference  between  the  two  continents  is  in  regard  to  their 
coast-lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  North  American 
coast  has  been  made  irregular  by  the  sinking  of  the  land.  Much  of  the 
South  American  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  rising.  In  the  former 
case,  many  line  harbors  were  formed ;  in  the  latter,  the  coast-line  is  made 
straight  because  the  level  sea  bottom  is  being  raised.  Notice  how  very 
re-^ufar  is  most  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  the  most 
regular  coast-line  of  long  extent  in  the  world;  for  a  distance  of  3000 
miles  there  is  a  general  absence  of  good  natural  harbors.  What  effect 
must  this  have  upon  the  development  of  the  continent  ? 

Climate.  —  A  large  portion  of  South  America  lies  in  the  tropical 
zone  and  conse(iuently  has  a  hot  climate.     Where  does  the  Tropic  of 
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Fig.  215. 
A  view  on  the  arid  plateau  of  Bolivia  -  a  train  of  alpaca.s  is  crossing  here. 

Capricorn  cross  the  continent  ?  The  portion  south  of  this  tropic 
reaches  into  tlie  south  temperate  z.  ,  and  its  climate  therefore  resem- 
bles that  of  southern  Canada.  What  countries  of  South  America 
are  partly  or  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone?  During  what  montlis 
do  they  iiave  summer  ?  What  effect  on  temperature  are  their  north 
winds  likely  to  have  ? 

The  winds,  together  with  the  highlands,  are  the  key  to  the  rainfall. 
The  belt  of  calms  extends  across  the  continent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  eijuator.  North  of  this  belt  the  northeast  trade  winds  blow, 
wdiile  south  of  it  is  the  zone  of  southeast  trade  winds.  Still  iarthur 
south  are  the  horse  latitudes,  and  then  come  the  prevailing  westerlies 
which  blow  across  the  soulheiu  end  of  the  continent. 
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We  may  therefore  expect  heavy  rainfall  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
equator,  where  the  air  is  constantly  rising.  The  northern  coast 
must  also  receive  abundant  rains  because  the  trade  winds  come  from 
the  ocean  and  are  forced  to  rise  in  passing  over  the  slopes.  The 
highlands  in  eastern  Brazil  must  likewise  be  well  watered  by  tlie 
vapor-laden  southeast  trades.  Of  course,  these  winds  lose  much  of 
their  moisture  in  travelling  across  the  continent,  but  on  approaching 
the  Andes  they  are  forced  to  a  still  greater  height ;  accordingly,  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ranges  is  wet  by  frequent  rains. 

South  of  the  belt  of  calms,  both  in  the  trade  wind  and  horse 
latitude  belts,  the  western  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  are  far 
too  arid  for  agriculture  without  irrigation.  In  this  region  large 
areas  are  veritable  deserts.  This  arid  condition  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  mountains,  which  interfere  with  the  trade  winds  so 
that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south,  and  therefore  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Since  these  winds  are  blowing  toward  the  equator,  and 
therefore  becoming  steadily  warmer,  they  do  not  give  up  their 
moisture  and  form  rain.     Thus  there  are  deserts  on  the  very  coast. 

Farther  south  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  westerlies  is  felt. 
In  this  part  of  the  continent,  therefore,  it  is  the  western  side  that 
receives  the  rain,  while  the  eastern  part  is  dry.  In  rising  over  the 
land  these  winds  cause  abundant  rainfall  in  southern  Chile  ;  but, 
being  robbed  of  their  vapor  as  they  cross  the  mountains,  they  descend 
as  dry  winds  upon  the  plains  of  Patagonia. 

The  heavy  rain  in  the  tropical  section  of  the  continent  supplies  the 
three  great  rivers  with  an  abundance  of   water,  and  encourages  a  rank 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation.     But  each  year,  as  the  season  changes,  the 
belts  of  rainfall  migrate  northward  and  southward.    Therefore  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  is  a  belt  where  the  rainfall  varies  with  the  season,  l)eing  dry 
at  one  tiiue  of  year  and  well  watered  in  the  opposite  season.     In  the  rauiy 
season  the  rivers  are  flooded,  and  vegetation  grows  profusely;  but  with 
the  dry  season  the  streams  shrink  in  size,  and  the  plains  become  dry  and 
parched.     It  is  because  of  this  dry  period  that  there  are  open  savarmas,  or 
grassy  plains,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  forest.    They  are 
called  Lws  in  the   Orinoco  valley,  mmpos  in  Brazil,   and  pampa^  in 
Argentina.      Here  trees  cannot  survive  the  drought;  hut  grass  is  able  to 
mature  its  seeds  during  the  rainy  season,  then  dies  down  to  the  ground  and 
remains  dormant  until  the  next  period  of  rains. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. -In  the  warm,  rainy  belt  the  great 
humidity  and  high  temperature  are  favorable  to  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  plant  life.     So  dense  are  the  vast  jungles  of  the  Amazon 
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that  travel  through  them  is  almost  impossible,  in  fact,  much  of  this 
forest  wilderness  has  never  been  explored. 

In  the  desert  of  the  west  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  plant  Hfe  is  very 
scanty.  There  are  some  parts,  for  instance  the  desert  of  Atacama  in 
northern  Chile,  where,  as  in  other  desert  sections  of  the  world,  there 
is  almost  no  life  of  any  kind. 

In  those  sections  where  the  climate  is  cool  and  the  rainfall  moder- 
ate, as  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  the 
land  is  forest-covered.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  tlie  continent 
has  a  climate  so  cold  that  the  plants  become  dwarfed,  as  is  the  case 
near  the  tree  line  in  northern  Canada. 

In  the  tropical  forest  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tree-dwelling  animals, 
among  which  are  many  insects  and  beautiful  birds.     Among  the  larger 


Fiii.  L'lti. 

Tropical  vegetation  in  the  damp  lowlands  of  Kcuador,  where  there  are  heavy  equatorial 
rains.    The  boats  are  dnj;outs,  that  is,  logs  hollowed  out  in  boat  form  by  the  natives. 

animals  may  be  mentioned  tlie  fruit-eating  monkey,  the  fierce  jaguar 
(Fig.  217),  which  pr«>ys  ui»()u  other  animals,  and  the  sloth,  a  creature 
which  sleeps  suspended,  back  downward,  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
There  are  also  many  rfjitiles,  including  ser})ents,  and  the  iguana,  a  tree 
lizard  often  several  feet  in  length.  8  ^me  of  the  serpents  are  small  and 
poisonous  ;  others,  like  the  boa  constrictor,  are  large  ami  powerful  enough 
to  crush  a  deer  in  their  coils.  The  boa,  coiled  among  the  trees  awaiting 
its  l)rey,  resembles  a  vine. 

The  beautiful  butterflies  and  ants  are  most  noticeable  among  the 
insects.  Among  the  most  interesting  insects  are  the  termites,  commonly 
called  white  ants,  which  live  in  colonies  and  build  houses  of  earth.  With 
so  many  insects  there  are  naturally  numerous  species  of  insect  eaters.    One 
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Fir..  217. 
Animals  of  South  Aiiierica. 
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of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  ant-eater.  Its  long  claws  are  adapted 
to  digging  the  ants  from  their  earthy  or  woody  dwelling  places,  while  its 
sharp-pointed  snout  and  long  tongue  aid  it  iu  linding  and  devouring  its 
food. 

Besides  these  animals  there  is  the  tapir,  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
which  wanders  about  a*  night,  feeding  along  the  watercourses ;  and  the 
armadillo,  a  burrowing  animal  protected  by  an  armor.  When  attacked  by 
an  enemy,  the  armadillo  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  enclosing  its  soft  under 
parts  In  the  river  waters  and  swamps  are  fishes,  turtles,  and  alligators. 
The  turtle  eggs  and  fish  are  among  the  principal  foods  for  the  forest 
Indians.  Here  also  is  found  the  manatee,  or  sea  cow,  a  mammal  that  hn 
become  adapted  to  life  in  the  water.  It  lives  both  in  fresh  and  salt  watei ,. 
and  ascends  the  Amazon  even  as  far  as  Ecuador. 

On  the  open  plains,  herds  of  deer  roam  about,  and  also  the  rhea,  — 
often  called  tlxe  American  ostrich,  —  one  of  the  few  large  running  birds. 
It  lives  on  the  open  plains,  as  in  Patagonia,  where  are  also  found  herds  of 
guanaco,  a  kind  of  wild  llama. 

Among  the  crags  and  peaks  of  the  Andes  dwells  the  condor  (Fig.  217), 
the  largest  of  the  flying  birds  —  so  large  that  it  kills  and  carries  off  small 
deer.  In  the  mountain  valleys  livf>  the  llama  and  its  allies,  the  vicuna 
and  alpaca  (Fig.  215),  both  wild  and  domesticated.  Like  other  mountain 
dwellers,  the  llama  is  sure-footed  on  the  rocks,  and  is  thus  of  great  use  as 
a  beast  of  burden ;  and  the  cold  climate  causes  it  to  have  a  thick  coat  of 
wool  which  is  of  value  to  man.  Because  of  its  usefulness  the  llama  is 
sometimes  called  the  Ainerican  camel. 


The  People.  —  When  South    .merica  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
it  was  inhabited  solely  by  red  men.     Of  these  many  were  typical 

savages ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  some  of  the  forest  Indians  are 
savages,  living  solely  upon  fish, 
game,  and  the  abundant  fruits.  It 
is  unsafe  for  white  men  to  go 
among  them,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
forest  tribes  which  still  practise 
cannibalism. 

Along  the  coast  and  sove  of  the 

large  rivers  the  red  men  found  by  the 

early  explorers  were  more  advanced. 

Like  most  of    the    North    American 

Indians,  they  were  in  lower  stages  of 

barbarism.      In    a    crude    way    they 

,^  ,.,/**■,  ■        ...      .      cultivated  the  soil  and  manufactured 

A  cannibal  girl  from  the  tropical  forest  •       i       •       i  i.  ^r„.,„ 

of  Peru.  a    few    snnple    implements.       Many 
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Indians  in  the  more  remote  districts  still  live  in  this  prinntive  way 

thdr^custTs  """  '  ^*^''  ""''*''^  ""'"'  *''*'  ""^'^^  '**"^"  *"^  ^"P*«^ 
But  among  the  Andes,  especially  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the 
Spanish  explorers  tound  tribes  of  Indians,  under  control  of  the  Incas, 
who  had  developed  far  beyond  their  neighlxjrs;  indeed,  they  had  reached 
the  early  stag.^  of  civilization.  The  temi>erate  climate  of  their  mountain- 
valley  homes  favored  advance.  And  the  protectio.i  from  the  inroads  of 
their  more  savage  neighbou  ./Inch  the  arid  country  and  mountain  barriers 
offered  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  develop  arts  and  to  advaiice  in  other 
ways. 

The  Spanish,  encouragnd  by  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver,  seized  almost  all  of  South  America  except  Brazil, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Pcrtu-uese.  They  treated  the  aborigines 
with  great  cruelty,  especially  the  Incas,  whom  they  robbed  of  their 
treasures  and  reduced  to  slavery.  As  in  North  America,  the  Span- 
lards  intermarried  freely  with  the  Indians,  so  that  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  South  America  are  to  a  large  extent  of  mixed  blood.  The 
introduction  of  negro  slaves  has  led  to  a  still  greater  mixture  of 
peoples.  Therefore,  while  there  are  still  pure-blooded  Indians  and 
negroes,  and  also  pure-blooded  white  men,  especially  Spanish  and 
1  ortuguese,  the  greater  number  of  the  South  Americans  are  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  these  very  different  races. 

Spain  maintained  her  control  in  South  America  for  fully  three 
hundred  years.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
colonies  revolted  and  established  themselves  as  independent  repub- 
lics. They  were  led  to  fight  for  their  independence  chiefly  because  of 
oppression  by  tlie  Spaniards,  who  treated  their  colonies  merely  as 
sources  of  wealth.  Brazil  also  became  independent  of  Portugal,  and 
after  being  f<,r  a  long  time  ruled  by  an  emperor,  established  a  repub- 
lic in  1889.  ^ 

Of  late  there  have  been  many  immigrants  from  European  countries, 
especially  from  Germany  and  southern  Europe.  Special  inducements  have 
been  olTered  to  such  colonists,  and  the  recent  development  in  portions  of 
bouth  America,  particulariy  in  Argentina  and  southern  Brazil,  has  been 
partly  due  to  these  immigrants. 


Brazil 

Physiography  and  Climate.  -  This  is  the  largest  country  in  South 
America.  While  extending  north  of  the  equator  on  one  side,  it 
extendi  into  the  south  temperate   zone  on   the  other  side.     How 
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nmny  degrees  of  latitude  does  it  include?  Since  so  large  a  part  of 
Brazil  is  in  the  torrid  zone  and  on  the  eastern  8loi>e  of  the  continent, 
its  climate  is  not  only  warm,  but  moist.     Why  the  latter? 

Eastern  Brazil  is  a  highland  of  ancient  mountains  worn  down 
to  the  condition  of  hills  and  low  mountains.  Numerous  streams 
drain  this  ui)land  in  various  directions.  Point  out  some  of  these. 
Trace  the  divide  between  those  flowing  into  the  Amazon  and  Parana 
and  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  northern  third  of  Brazil  is  mainly  a  vast  level  plain,  through- 
out most  of  its  extent  occupied  by  dense  forest  and  drained  by  the 

Amazon.      The  rainfall  in 
the    Amazon  valley   is    so 
heavy  and  the  slope  of  the 
land    so    gentle,    that    the 
Amazon  and  its  larger  trib- 
utaries are  swollen  to  great 
breadth.     At  times  of  flood 
the  rivers  overflow  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  trans- 
form    it    to    an    immense 
swamp,  through  which  many 
W^j    brancliing  channels  extend. 
IjM:    lu   places   the    Amazon   is 
several  miles  in  width,  and 
resembles  a  great  lake  rather 
than   a   river.      Boats  are 
able  to  pass  up   the   river 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes,  a  distance  of  2200 
miles    from    the   sea-coast. 
Some  of  the  tributaries  are  also  navigable.     Along  the  route  of  navi- 
gation there  are  settlements,  such  as  Maxaos,  which  is  reached  by 
ocean  steamers;  but  at  a  distance  from  the  river  there  is  nothing 
but  an  almost  unknown  wilderness. 

The  Tropical  Forest.  — The  Amazon  forest  offers  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  tropical  forest,  where  plants,  encouraged  by  the  uniformly  high  tem- 
perature and  great  dampness,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  soil.  Not  only 
is  the  rainfall  heavy,  l)ut  evaporation  is  retarded  by  the  dense  vegetation, 
so  that  the  forest  is  reeking  with  moisture.  Consequently  at  night  time, 
when  the  temperature  falls,  such  heavy  dews  collect  that  the  plants  are 
wet  by  them  as  by  a  rain. 


Fkj.  li-J*. 

Some  of  the  Iiidiiins  of  tropical  South  Amerira. 
tiL-e  the  nose  and  lip  ornaments. 
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One  of  the  features  of  such  a  f.jrest  is  the  dense  glixnn  and  the  silence, 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  crash  ci  a  falling  tree,  or  the  sorrowful  m>te| 
of  birds,  or  the  frightful  howling  of  monkeys,  or  perchance  the  shnll 
scream  of  an  animal  which  l.u,  fallen  a  prey  u.  the  lK,a.  NN  hy  nught  we 
expect  the  animals  in  large  part  to  Ix' tree  dwellers  ? 

To  one  whose  home  is  in  the  tennu'ratc  /one  the  tropical  forest  appears 

very  strange,  for  the  woo<ls  are  much  the  same  throughout  the  year,     rhere 

Is  no  time  when  all  the  trees  send  forth  their  leaves  an.    blossoms;  nor  is 

here  a  tine  when  all  the  leaves  change  and  fall  to  the  ground,     ^ome 

.f\rtr:es  blossom  throughout  the  year;  others  ^-^^^^^}^^^^^ 

regular  seasons;  thus  flowers  and  fruit  may  l)e  seen  at  all  tunes  ot  the 

yec  r. 

Products  of  the  Forest. -Among  the  trees  of  the  tropical  forest 
are  many  useful  kinds.     Some  produce  gums,  such  as  n.oMouc 
from  which  rublx^r  is  made  ;  or  edible  fruits  and  nuts,  or  valuable 
timber  and  dye-woods.     In 
fact,  the  name  Brazil  is  de- 
rived from  a  word  applied 
to  a  dye-wood  found  in  the 
Amazon  forests- 
Many  of  the  ii  liabitants 
near  the  rivers,  who  have 
partially  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  civilization,  make 
long  journeys  into  the  for- 
est to  collect  the  products, 
both  for  their  own  use  and 


Fui.  -'-'1. 
An  Imliaii  hut  on  tlie  Anui/on. 


bnth  for  their  own  use  anu  ,       j 

"men.  aow.    'e  Amazon.     T>„t  the  .l»«cuU,e»  ot  travel  and 

the  warmth   and   uampnes,  ot   the  eln,.„e   ^-  'M'l- !     '     '^J 
„„,-k.     Theretoie  the   resouiees   of   th.s   part  of    l..a..l   ai.   only 

partially  developed. 

The  natives  still  euUivate  the  „-,„,I.V,„  wln.l.  ,va,  ■-  "^  ^'i^,?!;,';; 

„ipa,  source,  of  fo<xl  ^^-^ I^^^S^t^^^^^^^^ 
the  soil  an  enlargement  of  the  root  ^\hlcn  in  snapt  ,,,„„.=_„  ^^  ^oi„. 

potato.    Adishotd     mealo;,".^ 

monlv  seen  on  lirazuian  taoies,  cum  n.  -^  ,„i,.„,4.  i,p<ir«  to 

,„oca'bea,.s  nmch  the  sa„,e  >elati,.„  to  ^'^^V^:^^^^^:^^^^::;^^ 
a,ose  »ho  hve  ™  {-f-«  ^  '     g^^ed    n'oh.ah.iu.  iL,.;  a  pr«i>,et  of 

cables.    Isame  other  uses  of  rubber. 
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Coffee  Raising.  —  Tli«  coffee  tree  w  a  luitive  of  Abyssinia  in 
Africa.  It  wiw  introduced  into  Brazil  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  has  proved  so  successful  that  Brazil  now  produces  more  than 
one-lmlf  of  all  the  coffee  raised.  Coffee  is  cultivated  all  the  way 
from  southern  Brazil  to  tlie  Amazon,  and  there  are  fully  five  hundred 
million  coffee  trees  in  Brazil  alone. 

Other  Industries  in  Brazil.  —  ( )n  the  highlands  of  Brnzil,  where 
coffee  raising  is  carried  on,  iither  crops  are  also  produced,  such  as 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  corn.  Much  cocoa  is  cultivated  in 
the  tropical  section,  and  in  the  extreme  south  many  cattle  are  raised. 
The  rocks  of  the  highlands  have  i)roduced  some  valuable  minerals, 
especially  gold  and  diamonds.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  southern 
part  of  Brazil  was  the  principal  diamond-producing  region  in  the 
world.  Both  coal  and  iron  are  also  present,  though  they  are  not 
yet  extensively  mined. 

Cities.  —  The  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  republic  is  Kio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is  situated  upon  a  fine  harbur  and  is  surrounded  by 
excellent  farming  country  and  coffee  plantations.  Several  other 
Brazilian  cities  are  seaports,  connected  with  the  interior  by  short 
railway  lines  which  bring  the  coffee  and  other  products  for  ship- 
niont.  The  most  important  are  Bahia,  Santos,  the  seaport  of  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Pernamiuco,  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  sugar 
and  cotton.  On  the  Para  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  is  Paka,  from  which 
most  of  the  rubber,  vanilla,  and  other  products  from  the  Amazon 
forest  are  shipped  to  North  America  ami  Europe. 


Argentina 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  advanced 
of  South  American  countries,  aiid  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  In  the  first  place,  Argentina  extends  from  just  within 
the  torrid  zone  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  South  America. 
Thus  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  within  the  temperate  zone, 
the  climate  of  whicli  favors  the  development  of  energetic  people. 
Also  the  range  of  climate,  from  arid  to  rainy,  and  from  tropical  to 
temperate,  insures  a  considenible  range  of  j>roducts.  A  second 
reason  for  ra})id  advancement  is  the  fact  that,  while  there  are 
mountains  in  the  west,  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  largely  one 
vast  expanse  of  pampas  (Fig.  222).     These   open,  treeless   plains 
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have  mtulo  it  easy  for  settlerK  to  movi'  alnxit  iiml  to  curry  on  the 
induHtriea  of  farming  and  ranching.  Such  fiivorabU^  coiulitions 
fwve  served  to  attract  many  immignintrt  from  Kiuoih;,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  a  hirger  i>ercentage  of  i.uri!-i>h)o«lod  whites  liere  than 
in  other  parts  of  Soutli  America. 

Cattle  Raising.  —  Tiie  oi>en  phiins  are  well  ailapted  to  ranching, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  thore  are  nearly  100,000,000  slieep  and 
25,000,000  cattle  in  this  country. 

Farming.  —  The  climate  aiul  soil  in  many  i.arts  of  Argentina  are 
favorable  to  agriculture.  In  the  warm  northern  iMution  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  and  tubacco  »re  produced;  in  th-  more  temperate  part,  where 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  grains  and  allalla  arc  raided.     There  is  also 


On  the  pampas  of  Argentina. 

much  fruit  raising,  especially  grapes,  from  which  wine  and  raisins 

are  made. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product,  the  value  ot 
the  crop  being  fully  *50,000,000  a  year,  ninking  the  Argentine  plains 
one  of  the  great  wheat-producing  sections  c.f  the  world.  The  climate 
is  favorable,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  land  level  or  gently  rolling. 
Agriculture  in  the  extreme  south  is  prohibited  by  the  cold  ;  but 
sheep  raising  is  carried  on  even  in  Patagonia  and  on  the  stormy 
islands  beyond  the  Straits  of  T^Iagellaii. 

Manufacturing  and  Commerce.  —  besides  the  industries  men- 
tioned above,  tlicic  is  ^oiae  lumbering  and  miuing  in  the  moun- 
tainous portion.  But  although  the  words  Arnndina  and  Plata 
mean  silver,  their  use  as  proper  names  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  natives  wore  silver  ornaments,  rather  than  from  any  abundance 
of  the  white  metal  in  Argentina. 
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In  the  liirge  cities  there  is  mucli  nianufacturing,  largely  con- 
nected with  tlie  raw  products  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance, 
dairying,  woollen  mills,  flour,  sugar,  wine,  and  cotton  manufactur- 
ing, the  proimratioii  of  Iddes,  etc.  Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of 
the  raw  products  is  sent  ahroad,  particularly  wool,  sheepskuis, 
hides,  wheat,  corn,  and  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  machinery,  cloth, 
and  other  manufactured  articles  must  be  imported. 

With  suoli  a  development  of  the  resources  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  means  of  ready  transportation.  The  broad  Parana  River,  winch 
empties  into  the  Plata  estuary,  offers  extensive  water  connection  with  the 
interior;  and  railways  ramify  the  well-settled  portions  of  the  country, 
connecting  all  the  important  cities.  In  fact,  because  of  the  superior  de- 
velopment of  Argentina,  there  are  more  railways  here  than  in  any  other 
South  American  country. 

Cities.  —  By  far  the  most  important  city  is  Buenos  Aires,  which 
is  the  largest  city  in  Sontli  America.  Buenos  Aires  is  a  busy  and 
rapidly  growing  city  ^ith  much  manufacturing,  especially  flour 
milling,  brewing,  and  the  canning  and  preserving  of  meat.  It  also 
has  an  extensive  commerce.  Just  below  the  city,  on  the  Plata  estuary, 
is  the  seaport  of  La  Plata  ;  and  up-stream,  on  the  Parana,  is  the 
rapidly  growing  city  of  RosARio,  which  is  an  important  riulway  cen- 
tre as  well  as  a  river  port.  In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  toww 
and  cities,  among  which  the  railway  centre,  Cordoba,  is  the  largest. 

Uruguay  and  Paraguay 

Uruguay.  —  Like  so  much  of  Argentina,  this  is  a  region  of  plains, 
well  watered  and  excellently  adapted  to  agriculture.  Naturally, 
therefore,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  important  industries.  But 
although  the  climate  and  soil  are  favorable  to  the  same  crops  that 
thrive  in  northern  Argentina,  there  has  been  little  progress  in  agri- 
culture. Indeed,  (piite  in  contrast  to  its  neighbor  Argentina,  this 
country  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  government  is  very  bad 
indeed,  for  a  few  inon  control  the  army  and  make  and  unmake  presi- 
dents almost  at  will. 

The  principal  products  of  Uruguay  are  those  connected  with 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  namel}  ,  dried  beef,  corned  beef,  ox  tongues,  hides, 
tallow,  horns,  sheepskins,  and  wool.  The  famous  Liebig  extract  of 
beef  is  made  in  this  country.  The  company  disposes  of  more  than 
a  thousand  cattle  a  day  during  the  summer  months,  and  exports 
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tongues,  canned  meats,  beef  extracts,  and  other  products,  to  the  value 
of  Si(15,000,000  a  year. 

The  capital  and  largest  city  is  the  seaport  of  Montevideo,  situ- 
ated at  one  end  of  a  semicircular  bay  on  the  Plata  estuary. 

Paraguay. Like  Bolivia,  this  little  country  is  without  a  sea- 
coast,  though  it  has  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Parana  River. 
It  is  a  region  of  hills  and  plains  covered  with  forests  in  part,  but 
with  many  tracts  of  pasture  land  upon  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
feed.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  with  most  of  the  hot  winds  from 
the  north.  Fortunately  most  of  the  rain  falls  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer, when  the  ocean  winds  blow  toward  the  heated  land. 

The  agricultural  products  are  those  of  the  warm  temperate  and 
tropical  zones,  including  tobacco,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  oranges,  while 


Fig.  223. 
Ranch-houses  on  the  plains  of  Uruguay. 

from  the  forests  rubber,  dye-woods,  and  valuable  timber  are  obtained. 
There  is  but  one  railway,  which  connects  the  capital,  Asuncion,  with 
Montevideo  on  the  sea. 

A  peculiar  product,  and  the  principal  export  of  this  country,  is  yerba 
maiL  or  Paraguay  tea.  Although  not  used  as  extensively  as  our  tea,  which 
comes  mainly  from  China  and  Japan,  it  is  very  popular  m  South  America, 
where  its  use  was  learned  from  the  red  men. 


The  Guianas  and  Venezuela 

The  Guianas.— North  of  Brazil  are  three  small  countries,  the 
only  portions  of  the  South  American  continent  now  under  control 
of  European  nations.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
France,  respectively,  and  are  known  as  British  auiann,  French 
Guiana,  and  I>utch  Guiana,  or  Surinam.  Find  the  capital  of  each. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  each  of  the  Guianas,  although  the  development 
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in    this   direction    hus    gone    little    further    than    the  washing   of 

gravels. 

In  these  small  countries  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is  still  a  forest 
wilderness  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians  who  have  little  contact  with 
white  men.  This  tropical  forest,  like  that  of  the  Amazon,  which  it 
closely  resembles,  supplies  rubber  and  valuable  timber  ;  but  its  re- 
sources are  only  slightly  developed.  Near  the  coast,  however,  there 
is  a  strip  of  cultivated  land  from  which  is  obtained  sugar-cane, 
bananas,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  products.  Of  late,  especially  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  production  *.£  cocoa 

and  coffee. 

The  Guianas  are  so  slightly  developed  that  there  is  but  one  short 
railway,  and  in  most  sections  there  are  almost  no  roads.     There  are 
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Fig.  -SS-i. 
A  cocoauut  grove  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America. 

practically  no  exports  except  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum — all  made 
from  sugar-cane.  Flour,  clothing,  and  other  manufactured  articles 
are  imported. 

Venezuela.  — This  country  includes  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Andes 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  Guiana  highland.  But  a  large  part  of 
Venezuela  is  occupied  by  the  broad  i)lains  of  the  Orinoco  valley. 
Some  of  these  plains,  the  treeless  llanos,  are  the  seat  of  extensive 
cattle  raising,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  In  parts 
of  Venezuela  are  vast  forests  which  produce  valuable  dye-woods  and 
rubber.  Among  the  mountains  are  found  rich  mineral  deposits, 
especially  gold.  Venezuela  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive  pitch  lakes, 
from  which  asphaltum  is  obtained  for  use  i:-:  making  asphalt  pave- 
ments. The  asphaltum  oozes  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  as  it  is 
dug  out,  more  oozes  out,  as  if  there  were  an  inexhaustible  supply 
beneath  the  surface. 
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There  is  some  agriculture.  Hardy  crops,  like  potatoes,  beans, 
and  barley,  are  raised  even  at  altitudes  of  8000  feet ;  but  below 
5000  feet  are  found  such  semi-tropical  and  troi)i(al  pr.xlucts  as 
sugar-cane,  bananas,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  Tlie  latter  is  tlio  chief 
export ;  in  fact,  Venezuela  is  ouo  of  the  leading  coffee-producing 
sections  of  South  America. 

The  capital,  Caracas,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea,  is  situated 
upon  a  highland  over  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  connected 
with  its  port  by  a  short  railway  line  which  winds  about  in  its  descent 
to  the  sea. 

In  1812  Caracas  was.  ^d  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes 

ever  recorded.     It  being  sion  Day,  a  great  part  of  the  population 

was  at  church.  The  first  ..a-k  caused  the  bell  to  toll,  but  after  all  dan- 
ger was  thought  past,  there  ..inie  a  terrible  subterranean  noise,  resembling 
a  rolling  of  thunder,  but  louder  and  longer.  Then  came  a  shaking  of 
the  earth  so  tremendous  that  churches  and  houses  were  overthrown  and 
the  inhabitants  burled  beneath  their  ruins.  On  that  day  fuliy  12,000 
persons  perished. 


Tropical  Andean  Countries 

Points  of  Resemblance.  —  These  countries,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  are  all  crossed  by  the  lofty  Andes  and  are  there- 
fore mountainous.  Each  of  them  extends  eastward  beyond  the 
mountains,  to  the  plains  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys. 
In  Colombia  these  plains  include  a  portion  of  the  llanos.  Elsewhere 
the  plains  are  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest  resembling  that 
of  the  Amazon  in  density  of  plant  growth  and  in  human  inhabitants. 
There  is,  of  course,  gr-^at  variety  of  climate  in  this  section. 
Tropical  heat  prevails  througnout  the  lowlands ;  but  the  heavy  rain- 
fall near  the  equator  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  arid  conditions  of 
southern  Peru  and  northern  Chile,  which  lie  in  the  belt  of  southeast 
trades. 

The  elevation  due  to  mountains  and  plateaus  also  causes  differences 
in  climate.  This  may  l)e  illustrated  by  the  vegetation.  Up  to  an  altitude 
of  3000  to  4000  feet,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  and  other  plants  of  hot 
climates  flourish.  Above  this,  to  an  elevation  of  GOOO  or  7000  feet,  the 
cooler  climate  permits  the  growth  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  coffee.  From 
this  hftight  up  to  about  10,000  feet,  wheat  and  our  northern  vegetables 
and  fruits  do  well ;  but  above  10,000  feet  tlie  bleak  mountam  peaks  are 
too  cold  for  farming.  There  is  therefore  a  great  variety  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  western  South  America. 
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The  fact  that  this  section  is  so  mountainous  furnishes  an 
explanation  of  its  importance  in  the  production  of  minerals. 
Both  gold  and  silver  ores,  and  other  minerals  as  well,  are  found 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Andes,  and  this  is 
therefore  one  of  the  great  minenil-prod-. mg  regions  of  the  world 
It  was  the  abundar  -e  of  precious  me.  -^  which  attracted  the  Spanish 
to  the  continent. 

None  of  the  capitals  of  the  Andean  countries  are  on  the  coast,  and 
several  are  in  the  interior  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  sea-level.  In 
choosing  such  sites  the  Spaniards  have  had  the  example  set  them  both  by 
their  Spanish  ancestors  and  by  the  Incas ;  for  Cuzco,  the  capita  of  the 
Incas,  and  Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital,  are  both  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  and  many  miles  from  the  coast.  The  principal 
objects  in  the  selection  of  these  sites  are  to  be  near  the  mines,  to  secure 
a  cooler  and  more  healthful  climate,  and  to  obtain  protection  from  attack 
bv  sea.  Doubtless  another  re  .don  why  these  cities  are  not  on  the  coast 
is  the  absence  of  good  harbors.  Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent, 
except  in  the  cold  southern  portion  of  Chile,  the  coast  is  wonderfully  straight. 
Even  in  the  present  century  the  coast  has  risen  several  feet  in  a  part  ot 
Peru  and  Chile.  This  uplift  occurred  during  earthquake  shocks,  and  it 
was,  without  question,  the  slipping  of  the  rocks  that  caused  the  shocks. 

Colombia. —It    is    in   Colombia    that    several    of    the    Andean 
ranges  terminate,  so  that  the  western  part  of  the  country  is  very 

mountainous.     Here  there 
is   much   mineral   wealth, 
gold  and  silver  being  of 
most   importance,   though 
emeralds  of  excellent  grade 
are  also  obtained.     In  the 
eastern     portion     of     the 
country,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  treeless  llanos,  on  which 
large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised,    as    in    Venezuela. 
Coffee    is     the     principal 
agricultural    product  and 
the  chief  export ;  but  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cocoa  are  also  pro- 
duced.    On  the  mountain  slopes  the  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown. 

Bogota,  the    capital  and    largest  city,  is   situated    far   in  the 
interior  and   at  an  elevation   of   about  a  mile   and  a  half  above 


Fig.  225. 
A  native  village  on  the  Panama  Railway. 
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sea-level.      It  has  an   agreeabl".   climate,  even   though  within  th-^ 

tropics.  .  ,    „  .1 

Ecuaaor  —Why  should  this  name,  the  Spanish  for  eriuatui-,  be 
applied  to  this  country  ?     In  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  many 
volcanoes,   including   Cotopari,    Jie   loftiest   active   volcano   ui   the 
world,  and  Chimborazo,  which  is  still  higher  but  no  longer  active. 
Naturally,  because  of  its  position,  this  country  has  a  hut,  damp 
climate  near  sea-level,  but  is  much  more  temperate  on  the  mountain 
slopes.     The  principal  occupations  are  cattle  raising  and  farnung. 
The  chief  farm  products  are  wheat  and  barley  on  the  highlands,  and 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  cocoa  on  the  warm  h.wlands.     The  hvst  named 
is  the  most  important  product  of  Ecuador,  md  fully  one-titth  of  all 
the  cocoa  produced  in  the  world  comes  from  that  country. 

Another    product   of   Ecuador,  and  of    some    other  South   American 

CO  ittries,  is  lr.ai.arilla.      The  rubber  industry  is  also  well  developed; 

and  x^w  that  the  accessible  supply  from  wild  trees  is  becoming  exhausted, 

attention  is  being  given  to  the  planting  Of  rubber  trees  ^nP  of  the 

Even  in  the  cities  there  is  practically  no  manufacturmg      One  of  the 

reasons  for  this  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  roads,  makmg  the  transpoi^ 

tition  of  heavy  machinery  very  diificult.     This  fact  also  interferes  gieatly 

vT:ll:.g  operations  aLng'the  mountains      Therefore  a  though  there 

is  much  gold  and  silver,  mimng  is  as  yet  slightly  developed. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  situated  among  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  at  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet.     But  the   arges 
city  is  the  seaport  Guayaquil,  the  westernmost  of  the  large  cities 

^'^^u  -"^rt  Wd,  forest-covered  plains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  rugged  Andes  are  drained  by  some  of  the  larger  headwaters 
of  the  Anfazon,  and  tlius  Peru  is  provided  with  water  commu- 
1  caton  to  the  Atlantic.  While  much  of  this  dense  t-P^cal  forest 
is  an  almost  unexplored  wilderness,  the  mountain  valleys  are  settled, 
mainly  by  the  descendants  of  the  Incas. 

In  Peru  there  are  not  only  variations  in  climate  due  J^  aUjtude  as 

=.n  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  but  also  .f'^^V  f  "1"^.  off  r  a  "triking 
heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  offeis  a  stnking 
eoSst  to  the  arid  and  even  desert  climate  along  their  --tern  s  opes. 
State  the  cause  of  this  aridity  once  more,  ^^o  little  r..^dlsms^^^^^^^^^ 
western  l\  a  that  in  some  parts,  even  close  by  the  sea,  vhere  n  an  average 
of  but  one  suower  in  seven  years. 

Peru  was  one  of   the  most  valuable  sources  of  gold  and  silver 
for  the  Spanish  conquerors.     The  Incas  who  dwelt  there  had  accu- 
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mulatecl  gold  for  ornament,  and  this  the  Spaniards  seized.  Then, 
opening  mines,  they  forced  the  Indians  to  work  as  slaves.  Since 
that  time  va4  quantities  .)f  gold  and  silver  have  been  obtained  in 
that  country,  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  petroleum,  and  coi.per 
have  also  been  found. 

There  is  much  agriculture  in  Peru,  the  principal  crops  being 
corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes  among  the  mountains,  and  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee  in  the  lower,  warmer  sections.     Even  in 

the  arid  portion  there  is  some  farming,  as  the 
rains  and  snows  of  the  mountains  supply  water 
for  irrigation  in  the  valleys  rnd  on  the  narrow 
coastal  plains.  Thus,  even  in  the  desert,  there 
are  some  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  cotton 
and  sugar-cane. 

Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the 
valuable  medicine  quinine  is  obtained,  was  known 
to  the  Inoas  and  is  still  an  important  Peruvian 
product.  It  is  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel. 

Before  the  year  1879  Peru  was  making  rapid 
progress ;  but  by  a  war  with  Chile  at  that  time 
the  nation  became  almost  paralyzed.  Although 
there  is  some  manfacturing,  especially  con- 
nected with  sugar  production,  most  manufac- 
tured articles  must  be  imported. 

Lima,  the  capital,  founded  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors  in  1535,  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  Andes.  Callao,  the  seaport  of  Lima,  is 
about  seven  miles  from  the  capital.  Its  harbor  is  but  little  more 
than  an  open  roadstead  partially  protected  by  an  island  cm  the  south- 
west side.  However,  since  the  winds  and  ocean  swells  are  from  the 
south,  while  the  coast  is  practically  never  visited  by  storms,  this 
.slight  protection  is  sufficient. 

Arkqiipa,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  is  separated  from  the  sea  by 
sixty  miles  of  desert.  Cizco,  the  old  Inca  capital,  is  on  an  interior  table- 
land, at  an  elevation  of  over  11,000  feet.  The  ruins  of  the  Inca  citadels 
and  "palaces"  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  many  puie-blooded  and  half-breed 
Incas  still  dwell  in  and  near  the  city. 

Bolivia.  —  This  country,  named  after  General  Bolivar,  the  great 
South  American  leader  in  the  revolt  against  Spain,  was  robbed  of  its 


F:o.  22C. 
A  Peruvian  Indian. 
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sea-coast  l.y  (^l.il.^     In  iv  b:  .a.l  vallev  b.-lwoon  the  mountmns  is  Liike 

h.ke,  the  f,n-eatest  in  South  Ann-.ira,  is  a  thwd  as  la.-j-e  as  i.akt  Ku.  , 
and  its  eltvation,  l:2,o.)U  fe.t  above  the  sea,  .nakes  it  the  nu>st  ele- 
viited  oreat  hike  in  the  worhL 

Tl.;    Ineas   oecupied    this    re,non   also,   and    n.ined  nnu-h   gohl. 
IJesides  .....Id  the  Si.anish  diseovered  veins  of  eopper  tm,  and  si  v^v. 

o  that  minin,^  has  be.n  one  of  the  nu>st  i.npovtant  nulnstnes  o   the 
elm  try.      It  Is  said  that  over  s:3,000.000,OUU  wortli  of  sdver  has  been 
seeured  since   the  Spanish 
discovery.     Bolivia  is  also 
one  of   the   great  tin-pro- 
ducing   countries    of    the 

world. 

The  mining  and  rednction 

of  the  ore  are  done  by  very 

crude  methods.    For  example, 

instead  of   using  costly  ma- 
chines  for  crushing  the  ore, 

one  method  is  to  roll  boulders 

around    on    the    ore.      Since 

there  are  practically  no  rail- 

The     u,"  "  ,1  a.  i,f  l'«u,  i,  ot  ,.,oa.  value  to  tl,e  inl,ab,ta„t»,  not  merfy 
,',  a  l.ea»t  ot  burden,  bat  also  as  a  som-ce  of  .x,!  loi-  clothmg. 

Much   „f   eastern    ISolivia,  like  eastern    I'eru  an.!  the   Amazon 
valley,  is  an  aln.ost  unknown  forest  wiUlerness      lint  „■  the  u,,u,n. 
Liu  4llevs   an,l   on   the   plateaus  agrieultnre  ,s  carfed  on,  Mt 
lllncts  ;iu,ilar  to  those  of  l>eru.     Most  of  tluse  are  eonsumed  at 
home   though  some  coffee  is  exported. 

"°  i;;tter  .lilways,  and  the  in„n.oveu,ent  of  the  rivers  -  -  «;  P-; 
mit  liver  transportation  to  the  Atlantu',  are  anumg  the  greate^st 
Te  d  If  the  country.  Through  xvh.t  rivers  could  boats  pass  to  the 
r'  Find  the  capital  ot  Bolivia.  L.v  P.v><,  the  largest  city,  has 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  capital. 

Chile 

Physiography  and  Climate.  -  Since  the  ^Y'''^%^^'''^''\f'^^ 
lanticLd  Pacific  drainage  forms  the  eastern  b;>-da,T  hue       Un^ 
the  country  is  very  narrow  in  an  east  and  west  direction.     It  is  also 


Fiii.  -l^i. 

An  l.ulian  l.„.v  ..„  a  rush  boat  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
fa<-t  that  rushes  are  still  used  m  making  hoats 
shows  how  these  people  cling  to  ancient  customs. 
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very  .nouniainou,  (Fig.  228).    Except  in  the  south,  the  eoa,t  hne  .. 
Jular,  like  .hat  of  the  .-e^t  "J  S";^;;^™™";,,,,  south  Ameriean 

'""  ""xt  :::::r;   'uii  tL'torria  .o„e  ■,  w.,iie  the 

country.      Hie  nortutrn  y  temperate  zone;  and 

ref-^horirLthan-itheh^^^^^^^ 

,iw"  :»"'  r„^  '^l.r.     The  lat,.r  i,  of  such  importance  that  Ch.le 


Fig.  228. 
Snow-covered  mountains  of  Chile. 

is  one  of  the  great  copper-producing  countries  of  the  worlcL     There 
ties  are  shipped  from  the  port  of  Iquique. 
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The  principal  crops  are  the  various  gra  ns,  tobacco  and  ve^aableH^ 
More'wheat  and  bariey  are  produced  tha..  are  "-^f ;'-;;];  ^J^ 
that  Chile  helps  to  supply  other  nations  wUh  gram.      ;;   ^^  ^^^^^^ 

irrrLnd  Bloc  miuutactuving;  but  as  eUewhere  on  that  com^.- 
Ttlmldunery  and  many  other  manufactured  arfcles  are  purehased 

"T/rro.^rU.rmo.  p.«..We  countne,  i„  Sout.  Ame^. 
Its  Boveinment  is  stable,  and  its  industries  are  well  developed  Th.s 
progrer  is  doubtless  in  large  part  due  '».  the  temperaty  hnuO^^^ 
Sh  requires  energy  on  -he  part  „  its  '"hab.tan  s  .n^  nmt^s 
settlers  from  the  temperate  elimate  of  Europe.  It  is  'n'""™'*  '° 
note  that  the  two  most  advanced  nations  of  South  America  he  side 

by  side  in  the  temperate  zone.  ^a^u,,!    and 

Cities  -The  principal  cities  are  Santiago,  the  capital  and 
larges  ty,  situaLl  inland,  -d  Va.pah Also,  its  seaport  As  at 
Caflao,  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  north;  but  the  wind 
seldom  blows  from  that  quarter. 

Islands  near  the  Continent 

.e?,:r:^r:^^ra^?-:aS'v^^^^^^^^^^ 

They'are  too  far  from  the  continent  to  'ho-on  our  ".ap. 

T„<jt  past  of   the  southern  tip  ot    boutb  America  d.ic   i.         .  ,  ^, 

dail.  ,    .       • 

-.        n^  state  SOUR"  resemblances  between  South  America 
Hv.viF.wQri-sTioN-s.-  (1)  state  soim,  i  ■  ^^^  '^^^^   lovvla.i.ls. 

,„.l  North  America.  (^)  !>'-"'';' J  ./"I'ttv^ff^"'  ;^)  Tl  about  the 
rn   In  what  respects  .lo  North  an.l  teouth  Ameiica  .litter .     ^''^    V"  '       ,  .     .,,^. 

ilt^.';::.  h.  te^iperatur..  in  .liff^^nt  parts  ^j;^-  ytu^C^S?  C^^^^- 
regions  ot  heavy  rain,.,!.  (7)  U  ^^  ^^  J)Vhy  do  ^he  rainfall  vary  with 
(8)  What  about  the  rainfall  in  the  soutli .     (V)    y^  »y  "" 
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tlio  seaBon  in  the  tropical  bolt  ?  (10)  What  .HITon-nces  in  tlip  plant  lifo  are  found 
in  S<.iitli  Anifrioii?  WliyV  (U)  T.-II  alxnit  tli»'  animals  of  tli.'  tropical  forest. 
(r.>)  Of  the  plains  ivntl  iiiomilainH.  (1:J)  I).'*'ril).^  the  Imlian  life  in  the  fon-st. 
(U)  What  can  yon  tell  al.ont  ti.  Incas'.'  (1."))  State  the  main  facts  in  the  history 
of  S.nth  America  since  the  whites  came.  (Ki)  Descril.e  the  j.rincipal  physio- 
paphic  featnres  of  Hrazii.  (17)  What  are  the  variaticms  in  climate  V  (18)  Tell 
alwut  the  influence  of  rainfall  ni«on  the  vej,'.'tation  and  tl-!-  rivers.  (1ft)  Describe 
the  tmpical  forest  of  the  Ama/.(.n.  (•->;>)  What  val  Me  products  are  tonnd? 
(•21)    What  can  you   tell   about  mandioc-;?      {-J'^)  .    about   coffee   raising. 

(•j;i)  >Miat  otlier  products  come  from  UrazilV  (I'l)  Name  and  locate  the  principal 
cities;  what  can  yon  say  about  each?  (-'.'))  I)e.s<-ribe  the  physiography  of  Argen- 
tina. (•-'»»)  What  influence  have  the  i.hysiography  ami  climate  had  iqion  develop- 
ment? CJT)  How  does  ranching  in  Argentina  differ  from  that  in  Canada? 
(•JH)  What  are  the  i>rincii)al  farm  products?  (•_>!»)  Tell  about  manufacturing. 
(:J0)  About  commerce.  (:U)  How  does  Argentina  differ  from  many  other  South 
American  countries?  (:V_')  Compare  Hnenos  Aires  with  Montreal  and  Winnii>eg. 
(:W)  Locate  the  other  cities  nan  .  '.  (:14)  What  are  the  industries  of  Uruguay? 
(:j."))  Name  th<^  capital.  (:iti)  Compare  Uruguay  with  Argentina.  (;J7)  What 
about  the  climate  and  products  of  Paraguay?  (:JH)  Name  the  ihree  (iuianas. 
(:{«)  What  are  the  conditions  and  products?  (40)  Descrilie  the  physiography  of 
Venezuela.  (41)  What  are  the  principal  industries?  (4l')  What  can  you  tell 
about  Caracas?  (4:1)  Name  the  Andean  countries.  (44)  Tell  about  the  climate, 
its  variations,  and  influence  on  the  farm  products.  (4.'>)  What  about  the  minerals? 
(4(()  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards?  (47)  fJive  reasons  for  the  loca- 
tions of  the  capitals.  (4H)  Descrilje  the  physiography  and  industries  of  Colom- 
bia. (40)  What  about  the  capital?  (ot>)  Tell  about  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
industries  in  Ecuador,  (ol)  Name  the  products,  (o'i)  Why  is  there  little  mining 
and  manufacturing?  (5:»)  Locate  the  principal  cities.  (.")4)  Tell  about  the 
physiography  and  climate  of  Peru.  (5.'))  About  the  minerals  and  agricultural 
products,  ("hfi)  Locate  and  tell  about  the  principal  cities.  (."j7)  What  about  the 
large  lake  in  Bolivia?  (.')8)  Tell  about  the  mining.  (59)  The  other  industries. 
(»)0)  The  transportation  of  good"  (01)  Describe  the  physiography  of  Chile. 
(«•_>)  The  climate.  (63)  Name  the  mineral  products.  (64)  What  other  industries 
are  developed  ?  (6."))  Why  is  Chile  so  progressive?  (6(5)  Locate  the  largest  cities. 
(67)  Locite  the  island  groups  mentioned. 

Sur.oESTioxs.  —  (1)  (Jive  several  reasons  why  South  America  has  been  nmch 
less  rapidly  settled  than  North  America.  (•-')  What  parts  of  North  America  have 
been  rising  and  on  that  account  jwssess  few  good  natural  harbors  ?  (3)  How  does 
the  Spaniards'  treatment  of  the  Incas  compare  with  their  treatment  of  the  North 
American  Indians?  (4)  Find  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  coffee  is  often  adul- 
terated. (."))  Make,  a  sand  model  of  South  America:  a  drawing.  (6)  If  you  were 
expecting  to  emigrate  there,  where  would  you  prefer  to  settle  ?  Why?  (7)  What 
products  of  South  America  are  you  probably  seeing  and  using  from  week  to  week? 
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,     PHYSIOGRAPHY.  CUMATK,  AKD  PEOPLE 

I  „hPi,  onlv  the  southern  part 
THK  continent  of  Euvope  was  ».«»«^j'"  ^"    ^ted  f.om  Africa 
of  i^wL  known ;  *at  is,  «  por^»  */  ^at  tLse  bodies  o£  water 
!  „1  Asia  by  water.     On  1  <gnre  22»  "I  »  g„^„j«  ,vas 

"e  caUed.    As  exploration  extended    t  «» J^  ^^  ^^^^„,. 

'    dly  continuous  with  As>a,  ^mg  -"    »'   -  |         "J^^^  ^  ,;„  le  eon- 
;l'^estward.     Europe  and  As  a  t"?  *^       ^^^^  ,„„g  considered  a 
uLt  called  ^«f  «^^"j  C: dTpro.ninentlyasthehon.eof  the 

separate  ^^^''<'^^:^XXLi  if  separately, 
f.ivilized  races,  xt  seems  uc 

.       v^otwppn  Europe  and  Asia. 

countries,     aq  peninsulas  ?     Add  to  \  ^^  i^i,  heavy  lines 

tries  are  partly  or  wuoi  y     j         ^^.^^  divides  ?    ^^^J'^  J  ,  ^i,  names  on 

about  the  people  of  Europe^  ^^^^  ^j.^^^,  ^^  that  section 

condition  of  the  Caspian  Sed  ten 

Physiography 

of  Nortli  America,  the 
Highlands  and  lowlands. -As  '»^™  ^,         ),.«!  millions  of 

develop...e..t  of  the  -"''"^'     "',"'' ared  above  the  sea  .n  the 
"  .„,      Far  back  in  t.me  n.ountan.s  app  ^y  worn  by 

.Swestern  portion  of  the  co.m„cn.  f^^^^/j^  >;,„,,«„„  these 
the  weatheri,.g  of  the  ages.  »"-}  ""^'^  scandh.avia  (the  pcn.nsula 
'■>-"'-  ^o^wl^'ndXedenTra  Scotla..d  (Kigs.  2«  and  .TS), 
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„  well  M  in  Gennany  ^i  Belgium.    They  resemble  the  mount«n. 
"rl"  North  America  that  have  UkewiBe  bee.  greatly  worn  by 

""wW  mountain  ranges  were  later  touaei  in  -'•;«- ^-^XJ 
but,  X  those  of  western  America,  they  are  young  and  th«r  recent 
Jfl.  >,„  been  viuorous.  Therefore  the  Fgrenee)  (Fig.  .it)4), 
^MTMB^^-iOauca^.  (Fig.  280)  are  still  of  g-t  to'ght^ 
Ftad^h  on  Figure  804.  The  mountains  of  North  and  Sou* 
rrim  coLinuous  chains,  ^^^^l^^tT^ZZ.t 
west,  extending  north  and  south.     Bat  in  Europe  lae 


■■■^'^  ' 
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^-^^ 
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Fig.  230. 

tains  are  in  the  south,  extending  in  various  directions,  though  m=^nly 
^t  and  west.  How  does  this  condition  promise  a  different  effect 
Tthe  climate?  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are  not  con- 
Tnuou^  ™d  that  they  consist  of  chains  extending  in  various  direc 
tions.  that  Europe  owes  much  of  its  extremely  irregular  outline. 

"'text'to  the  Cauoasn,  (FiR.  230,  the  loftiest  of  all  the,e  ."°»"t»i";;" 
xu     Ai      tv\^^  oqa  •toO-302)  the  rains  and  snows  of  which  find  their  way 
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FiQ.  231. 
Coal  map  of  Europe. 
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Fia.  232. 
The  ice  sheet  ol  Europe. 
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FiJ.  233. 

Looking  across  the  level  plain  of  north  Germany. 

Peat  is  du^  on  this  plain  near  the  river. 


forty  miles  of  each  other  in  the  Alps.     What  large  rivers  of  Euroi)e  do  not 
rise  in  the  Alps  (Fig.  229)  ? 

Between  the  low  mountains  of  the  north  and  east  and  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  south  there  is  a  very  extensive  lowland  (Fig.  229). 
A  part  of  this  has  been 
submerged  by  the  sinking 
of  the  land,  thus  forming 
the  shallow  Baltic  Sea. 
Beginning  in  the  west 
with  southern  England, 
and  passing  tlirough  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  or  the 
"  Low  Countries,"  this 
plain  broadens  as  it  ex- 
tends eastward  across  Ger- 
many (Fig.  233),  until  it  includes  almost  all  of  ]tus.sia  (Fig.  225>). 
Estimate  its  length  east  and  west.  About  two-thirds  of  E'-vope  is 
included  in  this  plain. 

Coal  Beds.  — While  these  mountains  and  plaiuo  were  forming, 
coal  beds  were  also  accumulating,  as  was  the  case  in  America  during 
the  Coal  Period. 

Figure  231  shows  the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  coal  beds  occur. 
In  what  countries  are  they  ?     Most  of  the  coal  is  bituminous  or  soft 

coal,  though  there  is  some 
anthracite.  In  a  number  of 
sections  Ii</nite,  or  brown 
coal,  is  mined ;  and  peat 
(Fig.  233)  is  also  dug  fur 
fuel  in  western  Europe, 
where  the  damp  climate 
favors  its  formation. 

The  Great  Ice  Sheet.  — 
At  the  same  period  that 
eastern  North  America 
was  invaded  by  a  great 
ice  sheet  from  the  nortli, 
sn»>\\'  accuinttlatcd  ou  llio 
highlands  of  northwestern 
Europe  and  spread  outward  in  all  directions.  Figure  232  shows 
the  extent  of  the  European  ice  sheet. 


Fiu.  2;u. 

A  fjord  on  the  coast  of  Norway  —  a  mountain  valley 
into  which  tlic  sea  lius  hecii  ::::tiiittetl  by  sinking 
of  the  land.    See  also  Fig.  'J7M. 
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The  Coast  Line.  —  The  irregularities  of  the  coast  line  of  northern 
Europe,  like  those  of  northeastern  North  America,  are  clue  to  the 
sinking  of  the  land.  The  Baltic  Sea  and  its  gulfs  represent  old  land 
valleys;  and  1- e  hills  of  this  submerged  land  form  either  islands, 
peninsulas,  or  shallow  banks  where  food  tish  abound. 

It  is  well  proved  that,  before  the  (xlaoial  Teriod,  the  British  Isles  were 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  low  plains  where  the  North  Sea  and 
English  Channel  now  exist.  An  elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
would  restore  this  condition  by  changing  tlie  bed  of  the  North  Sea  to  dry 
land.  This  would  then  extend  the  continent  westward  beyond  the  British 
Isles,  thus  destroying  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  altering  the  entire  outline 
of  northwestern  Europe. 

In  southern  Europe  the  rising  and  sinking  of  small  areas  of  land 
-^  while  the  mountains  were  forming  —  has  made  many  peninsulas, 
with  bays,  gulfs,  islands,  and  seas  between.  The  Mediterranean 
itself  occupies  a  basin,  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  this  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of  these  islands, 
however,  are  partly  or  wholly  built  up  by  volcanic  action.  What 
volcano  is  on  the  island  of  Sicily  (Fig.  298)  ? 


1 1 


Climate 

Influence  of  Latitude. —Trace  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  on  a 
globe  or  map  of  the  world.  Notice  that  while  the  49th  parallel 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  western  Canada,  it  passes  entirely 
south  of  England,  crosses  France  near  Paris,  and  extends  through 
southern  Germany  and  liussia.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  Europe  lies  due  east  of  Canada  and  farther  north 
than  the  United  States.  St.  Petersburg  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
northern  Labrador ;  and  the  tips  of  the  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe 
reach  about  as  far  south  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  far  north,  near  the  Arctic,  the  climate  is  bleak,  and  there 
are  barren,  frozen  tundras.  South  of  this  "  ■  a  belt  of  fir,  spruce,  and 
pine,  like  that  which  stretches  east  and  west  across  central  Canada. 
But  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  latitude  alone,  the 
climate  in  and  just  south  of  this  belt  of  evergreen  forest  permits  the 
growth  of  the  grains  and  fruits  that  flo\irish  in  southern  Canada  and 
northern  United  States.  In  southern  Europe  such  semi-tropical 
fruits  as  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  cuUivnted.    That  is  to 
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say,  the  products  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  are  such  as  grow 
several  hundred  miles  farther  south  in  eastern  North  America. 

That  these  products  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  Europe  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  people  there ;  for,  although  the  conti- 
nent is  much  less  than  half  the  size  of  North  America,  it  supports 
four  times  as  many  inhabitants,  or  nearly  400,000,000.  Let  us  see 
the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts. 

Resemblance  to  Westero  North  America.  —  In  several  respects  the 
climate  of  Europe  is  so  similar  to  that  of  western  North  America  that 
a  brief  review  will  be  useful. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  are  felt  in  northern  Europe  as  in  western 
North  America.  Blowing  from  the  ocean,  and,  what  is  especially 
important,  from  across  the  warm  ocean  current,  they  distribute  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat  over  the  land.  It  is  the  westerlies  from 
these  warm  waters,  more  than  any  other  factor,  that  allow  crops  to 
be  raised  nearer  the  pole  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  If  these  conditions  were  not  ^present,  much  of  that  densely 
populated  continent  would  be  barren  waste,  like  the  peninsula  of 
Labrador. 

The  effect  of  the  ocean  winds  is  naturally  greatest  near  the  coast, 
as  in  western  North  America,  Therefore  England  has  a  mild,  rainy 
climate ;  but  the  farther  eastward  one  goes,  the  less  is  the  influence 
of  the  ocean.  Thus  eastern  Russia  experiences  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  there  is  dange-  of  serious  droughts.  Compare 
the  summer  and  winter  temperature  (Figs.  39  and  40)  and  the  rain- 
fall (Fig.  235)  of  these  two  sections. 

Southern  Europe  is  not  affected  by  the  westerlies  in  summer,  for 
it  then  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  horse  latitudes.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  southern  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  receive  very  little 
rain  in  summer.  Examine  Figure  235  to  see  where  in  Europe  the 
rainfall  is  light.  Find  some  places  where  there  is  abundant  rain  on 
mountain  slopes. 

Influence  of  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  Thus  far  we  have  seen  a  striking 
resemblance  in  the  climates  of  the  two  continents.  But  there  are 
also  notable  differences.  The  westerlies  are  less  regular  in  Europe 
than  in  western  North  America  because  of  frequent  interruption 
by  the  cyclonic  storms,  which,  after  passing  over  eastern  North 
America,  often  cross  the  ocean  and  continue  across  Europe.  Why 
cannot  their  arrival  be  predicted  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the 
T'aited  States? 
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As  in  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  cyclonic  storms  cause 
variable  winds  (Fig.  30).  For  example,  when  a  storm  centre  is  west  of 
the  British  Isles  the  westerlies  are  checked  and  the  winds  blow  toward 
the  centre,  or  from  the  ea^t.  l?ut  while  storm  winds  from  the  east  bring 
rain  to  eastern  North  America,  the  same  kind  of  winds  cannot  bring  rain 
to  eastern  Europe,  because  there  is  no  great  ocean  near  at  hand  to  supply 
the  vapor.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  ocean  water,  therefore,  eastern 
Europe  has  little  rain,  as  eastern  America  would  have  if  there  were  land 
instead  of  water  to  the  east  of  it. 


Fig.  235. 


Effect  of  Mountain  Ranges. —The  direction  in  which  the  high- 
lands extend  is  another  cause  of  great  difference  between  the  climates 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  America,  where  high  mountains  extend 
north  and  south  along  the  entire  western  margin  of  the  continent, 
the  warm,  damp  westerlies  are  soon  deprive  of  their  moisture. 
This  leaves  a  vast  arid  and  semi-arid  area  in  '  be  interior. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  higher  ranges  extend 
nearly  east  a.id  west,  the  mountains  do  not  so  seriously  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  vapor  to  the  interior.  Consequently  the  west  winds 
surrender  their  moisture  only  very  gradually.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  belt  of  westerlies,  from  western  Ireland  to  eastern 
Russia,  there  is  rainfall  enough  for  agriculture. 
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The  east-west  direction  of  the  lofty  muuntains  has  a  marked  influence 
on  the  climate  of  those  portions  of  Europe  that  lie  on  their  north  and  south 
sides.  Rising  like  great  walls,  the  mountains  prevent  south  winds  from 
beaiing  northward  the  heat  of  the  Mediterranean  basin;  and  they  also 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  chilling  winds  from  the  north. 

Inland  Seas.  —  The  numerous  inland  seas  are  another  great  factor  in 
influencing  the  climate  of  parts  of  Europe.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Europe, 
locating  these  seas.  How  does  the  Mediterranean  compare  in  length  with 
Lake  Superior  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Great  Lakes  produce  a 
marked  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  neighboring  land,  moderating  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is  this  influence,  added  to  that 
of  the  mountain  barrier,  that  gives  to  southern  Italy,  Greece,  France,  and 
Spain  such  an  equable  and  semi-tropical  climate.  How  must  these  seas 
influence  the  rainfall  ? 

People 


The  people  of  Europe  have  never  been  bound  closely  together 
as  one  great  nation  with  common  interests.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  parts  of  the  continent  are 
quite  detached  from  all  others.  Spain,  for  example,  is  not  only  a 
peninsula,  but  it  is  separated  from  France  by  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  British  Isles  are  entirely  cut  off  by  water ;  Scandinavia 
nearly  so ;  and  Italy  itself  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  by  water  on  all  other  sides.  It  is  natural  that  people  liv- 
ing in  such  isolated  positions  should  not  feel  a  common  interest  with 
those  who  are  so  separated  from  them.  Thus  have  arisen  many  dif- 
ferent customs,  beliefs,  and  languages. 

In  consequence  of  such  differences  and  lack  of  common  interest 
there  are  many  more  nations  in  Europe  than  in  North  America. 
Count  them  (Fig.  236).  There  have  been  many  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes between  them  which  have  been  settled  by  war,  and  their  boun- 
daries have  been  subjected  to  numerous  changes,  as  one  nation  or 
another  has  seized  territory  during  war.  Notice  also  how  irregular 
are  some  of  the  boundary  lines.  Those  of  Germany,  for  example, 
have  been  determined  only  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lives. 

Plants  and  Animals.  —  The  vegetation  of  Europe  is  similar  to 
that  of  North  America.  The  continent,  however,  has  been  so  long 
inluibited  by  civilized  races  that  large  areas  are  cleared  and  under 
cultivation.  Extensive  forests  exist  all  over  the  country,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  mountainous  regions. 


Fig.  23' 


M^P  Questions ■  V«r«av,  Sueden,  and  I)enmark:-(l)  Wlmt  is  t»'f ,>n(f<"«?!J,L'^ 
ScandlL^ian  ^insula  in  .(.'-grees?  In  nules?  (2)  <^'>"'Pf -.  *'- ,«°tr  {T  U^e  Srn 
with  tJiat  of  Norwav  (3)  Compaw  tlie  western  coast  of  Norway  >Mth  tlie  «e8'^"i 
r^  ;Lt  nf  *V«tlan,  a)  Wl.at  evi.Uee  is  seen  of  placial  action  in  ^hese  countries?  VV  here? 
(Tcom^are'he  surface  of  tl>e  Scandinavian  peninsula  with  that  of  Denmark.    (6)  ^Vhat 


Fin.  236. 

the  do  vou  observe  about  the  rivers  of  Sweden?     (7)  Which  of  these  throe  «!«n/;)f«  ^a-s  the 

wlen  greatest  population?     (8)   How   does   it    compare   in    population  with    KnRland?     U  ith 

'tern  !)nrario?n^ith  vo.ir  own  Province?     (« >   What  points  Tn  North  America  an-  ,n  about  the 


lere? 
Vhat 


UntanoT     wun  vour  own  r  ™v,„..,.-     v -  Point"  m  North  America  an-  in  about  the 

same  latitude  as"  Christiania  and  Stockholm?     (10)  Locate  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 


rvjti'i  K 


2<  i 


Some  of  the  few  wild  animals  ■>!  Eur..i. 
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There  are  not  many  wild  animals  at  present  in  Europe,  although 
a  few,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  bear,  and  wolf  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent.  The  reindeer  and  the  chamois  are  still  numerous, 
the  one  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country,  the  other  among  the 
AIDS  CFig  237).  The  ibox  is  also  found  among  the  mountains. 
The  domestic  animals,  including  the  reindeer,  are  abundant.  Even 
the  bear  is  tamed  and  exhibited. 

Rkview  Qck8Tions.-(1)  Give  reasons  for  and  against  treating  Europe  as 

ase^conUn""   (2)  TWa'cout  the  highlands.     (')  J^^'Z^^^:  ,j^  ^^^ 

1  kI^..     f  '^^  Thfi  Tee  Aee      (d)  Locate  the  boundary  of  the  ice  sheet  (J<  ig.  ^AJ) 

VuJL      (9)  Of  what  advantage  is  the  irregularity  of   the  European  coast  f 
floToive  the  latiLe  of  northern  and  of  southern  Europe      (11)  How  about 

ts  veXtiin?  (12)  Its  population  ?  (13)  I^'»«™^"°8'*^.»*'^*'^fVi2  w^^^^^^^ 
rnildSate  of  Europe.  (14)  How  are  its  regular  westerlies  interfered  with  ? 
m?  Ar  is  the  e^t  and  lest  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges  of  great  impor- 
ance?  (16)  What  is  the  influence  of  its  inland  seas?  (17)  Give  Bome  reasons 
IhyEuro^  iB  divided  into  so  many  nations.  (18)  Mention  some  of  the  wild 
animals  of  Europe. 

Suggestions. -(1)  What  results  might  follow  if  the  mountains  of  Europe 
extended Irth  and  south  near  the  western  coast?  (2)  What  disadvantages  do 
!^me  ofthe  Euro^n  countries  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  east  and  west  direc- 
tioTof  the  moSns  on  their  southern  boundaries?  (3)  Mention  some  of  the 
esulte  U  th?l.ad  should  rise  near  Gibreltar  ^^-ji"^  t  STTiTl^ what 
closed  sea.  How  would  the  British  Isles  be  ^"A^^"?^'  .-^^^pj^^fo ^  /*\S  ^J* 
section  would  you  expect  to  find  the  most  wild  animals?  (J^g- 303.)  (^^'^ 
reasons  why  some  European  countries,  such  as  Gerrnany  take  J^ttett  wa" 
of  their  forests  than  Canadians  do.  (6)  Can  you  tell  about  ^^  «*  t^%«^^'^^7i*^j 
and  oreat  generals  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  France?  (7)  tan  you  tea  oi 
Zt  of  theranji  "n  Lndar^ines;  for  example.  ..  PoUnd,  or  between  France 
and  Germany? 
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Position,  Size,  and  Importance.  -  London  is  in  almost  the  same 
latitude  a«  Winnipeg,  and  the  British  Isles  themselves  are  m  the 
same  latitude  as  Labrador.  England  is  smaller  than  Mamtoba ;  and 
The  British  Isles,  including  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
several  hundi-ed  small  islands,  are  not  quite  one-half  as  large  as 

^"  YeT'in  spite  of  their  northern  position  and  small  area,  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  is  located  in  the  British  Isles.  More  than  that, 
Great  Britain  has  more  manufacturing  (with  one  exception)  more 
foreL  ttade,  a  greater  number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea,  and  more 
polonies  (Fie.  255)  than  any  other  nation  in  existence.  There  are 
ofcourse  reasons  for  these  remarkable  facts,  and  we  shall  next  look 

^'''S^bitants.-The  British  people  doubtless  offer  one  important 
explanation  of  the  above  facts.      Being  so  near  the  mainland  the 
islands  have  been  invaded 
by    many    hardy    people, 
among  them  the  Romans, 
and  afterwards  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,   from   whom 
the    words    English,    and 
Anglo-Saxon    have     been 
derived.       The    Normans 
also  entered  Britain,  and 
from  the  union  of  these 
two  peoples,  the    Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Normans, 

"z  rE:iu::ir  tL  peop^  of  th,  Hi.hws  „f  .^^^^ 

Wales,  and  Ireland  are  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  UlU, 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge.  France,  Holland,  Germany,  in  fact  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  have  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  British  people  are  probably 
the  most  mixed  race  in  the  world  to-day. 

S70 


Fio.  238. 
Ancient  cottage  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  In  Ireland. 
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Although  formerly  divided  into  different  nations,  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ure  now  united  to  form  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  sec- 
tions are  noted  for  tlieir  energy,  intelligence,  and  high  ideals,  which 
in  no  small  measure  account  for  their  success  as  a  nation. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  muihv,  ^sterly  winds  from  over 
the  -yarm  ocean  also  i)artly  acccmnt  for  the  greatness  of  the  British 
Empire.  Two  days  out  of  three  these  winds  blow  across  the  British 
Isles ;  and,  since  they  have  traversed  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water, 
they  greatly  temper  the  climate.  Indeed,  the  winter  season  is  milder 
than  that  in  southern  Canada,  and  the  summer  is  cooler  (Figs.  39 

and  40). 

The  prevailing  westerlies,  carrying  an  abundance  of  moistui-e,  so 
distribute  it  over  the  islands  that  no  section  suffers  from  drought. 
Yet  the  western  portions  receive  more  rain  than  tbe  eastern,  because 
the  ocean  winds  visit  them  first  (Fig.  239). 

The  highlands  also  influence  the  rainfall.  A  highland  rim  extends 
around  Ireland  (Fig.  247),  givii^g  to  the  surface  of  that  island  the 
form  of  a  shallow  plate.  How  does  that  influence  tlie  rainfall 
(Fig.  239)?  Highlands  are  also  found  in  Wales,  western  England, 
and  most  of  Scotland  (Figs.  240  and  245). 

As  already  stated  (p.  262),  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  like 
those  of  eastern  Canada,  are  so  old  that  they  are  worn  very  low. 
While  this  upland  is  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  thousund  feet 
above  sea-level,  there  are  occasional  peaks  of  hard  rock  that  rise  to 
a  greater  height.  For  example,  the  granite  peak  of  Ben  Nevis  in 
Scotland,  the  highest  point  in  the  British  Isles,  is  forty-three  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation.  The  Scottish  Highlands  (Fig.  241)  are  for 
the  most  part  very  rugged  and  barren. 

Where  the  rocks  are  softer  and  less  disturbed  by  folding  there 
are  lower  and  more  level  tracts,  or  plains.  Point  out  on  Figures  240, 
245,  and  247  the  broadest  plains  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England. 
Notice  especially  the  narrow  lowland  of  southern  Scotland,  near 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There  the  rocks  are  so  much  softer  than 
those  of  the  Higldands  that  instead  of  a  barren,  hilly  country  there 
is  a  fertile  lowland,  upon  which  there  are  many  thriving  industries. 

What  have  you  alreatly  leained  about  the  Croat  lee  Age  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  ?  As  i.i  northeastern  North  America,  the  glaciers  had  an  mi- 
portant  .  ffect  upon  the  soil  and  caused  many  lakes  (Fig.  248).  Explain 
how. 
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The  coast  line  is  very  iirejjubir,  sis  may  be  seen  from  the  maps 
(Figs.  240,  245,  and  247).  How  does  the  coast  compare  with  that 
of  eastern  North  America?  You  have  aheady  learned  that  this 
irregularity  is  due  to  sinking  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  many  islands 
are  the  crests  of  former  hills,  while  the  hays  and  harbors  are  sub- 
merged valleys.  Since  the  mountainous  western  portion  had  more 
deep  valleys  for  the  sea  to  enter  than  the  level  plains  of  the  east,  there 
are  more  good  harbors  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  islands.  On  both  sides,  however,  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers 
usuallv  make  good  ports.     VVliy  ? 

AgricuUare.  —  In  connection  with  agriculture,  much  live  stock  is 
raised.  In  fact,  grazing  has  of  late  so  ijicreased  in  importance  that 
there  is  now  twice  as 
mu(-h  land  in  pasture  as 
in  crops,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  noted  for 
their  great  number  of 
fine  cattle,  sheep,  and 

iiorses.      The     impor- 
tance   of    grazing    is 

partly    explained     by 

the  fact  that  much  of 

the  surface  is  too  rocky 

or  mountainous  to  be 

cultivated  (Fig.  241 ). 

Besides   this,  some   of 

the   plains   in   eastern 

England,  although  too 

sterile     for     farming, 

make     excellent     pas- 
ture land.     Two  other 

facts  favorable  to  stock 

raising   are    the    mild 

winters  iind  the  dump 

atmosphere  which  en- 

eourages    the    growth 

of  grass.     In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  cheapness  with  which 

grain  is  raised  in  other  countries,  such  as  Canada,  tiie  United  States, 

Russia,  and  India,  and  transported  to  the  British  Isles  on  the  large 

steamships,  has  made  it  less  necessary  for  the  people  to  raise  grain. 


Fig.  2S0. 
Rainfall  map  of  tlu-  British  Isles. 
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Several  of  the  smaller  islands  are  also  widely  known  for  live 
stock.  Foi  instance,  the  Shetland  Islands  are  famous  for  Shetland 
ponies;  and  on  the  three  Channel  Islands,  —  Jersey,  Guernsej',  and 
Alderney,  —  near  the  French  coast,  three  famous  br-eds  of  cattle 
have  been  developed. 

The  cool  summer  climate,  which  is  of  advantage  in  some  respects, 
is  unfavorable  to  many  kinds  of  farming ;  for  example,  it  prevents 
the  production  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grapes,  which  require 
warm  summers.     More  hardy  products,  however,  as  oats,  barley,  and 


fin.  241. 
Pasture  (and  in  the  IlighJaiidg  of  Scotland. 

wheat,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Turnij,^,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
peas  are  other  important  crops;  also  ho|>  ,  which,  together  with 
barley,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  htur.  Owing  to  the  many 
towns  and  cities,  truck  farming  is  of  importiuice. 

The  demand  for  farm  land  has  been  so  ^T'-at  that  large  areas  of  swamp 
have  been  reclaimed  by  careful  drainag.-,  ;,w)  these  now  make  the  most 
fertile  farms.  Rut  in  spite  of  the  ciir-  that  h,r.  been  given  to  .  ulHvating 
the  soil  and  t...  raising  live  stock,  far  wss  food  is  produced  than  is  needed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Such  vast  multitude  are  engaged  in  otiicr  occupations 
tliat  if  they  were  deprived  of  food  -^m  abroad,  t^y  would,  it  is  said,  begin 
to  suffer  from  famine  within  a  mtmth. 

FUhing.  —  Since  the  early  udiabitantH  had  t^  cross  th^  sea  in  order  to 
reach  these  islands,  and  sin**  most  ot  their  desf«B«iants  have  lived  either 
on  or  near  the  coast,  it  is  natural  that,  as  a  people,  they  shoiild  become 
accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life.     This  sort  of  life  has  also  w»n  «icouraged 
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woul.l  you  expect  its  climate  to  be? 
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by  the  fact  that  food  fish  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  of  the  North  Sea 
and  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  islands.  More  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  thousand  boats  from  the  British 
Isles  are  employed  in  the  fishing  industry.  Among  the  fish  caught  are 
cod,  haddock,  and  herring,  as  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. Another  important  kind  is  a  flat-fish,  the  sole.  Salmon  enter  the 
rivers  of  nortliern  (ireat  Britain,  and  oysters  are  found  along  the  southern 
coast.    See  jjage  124. 

Many  fishing  hamlets  are  scattered  along  the  shore ;  but  the  fishing 
industry  here  is  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  in  the  laige  towns, 
which  possess  the  capital  for  large  vessels  and  expensive  fishing  outfits. 
The  chief  centres  of  the  trade  are  London,  Hull,  and  Grimsbjt  in  Eng- 
land, and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 
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Fm.  '.242. 
A  cottage  in  southwestern  England. 

Mining.— One  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  which  early 
attracted  people  from  southern  Europe  was  the  tin  in  southwestern 
England.  This  metul  is  not  mined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
has  always  been  in  great  demand;  and  even  before  the  time  of  Caesar, 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  came  to  England  to  obtain  tin  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  bronze.  Small  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  even  gold  and  silver  ores  have  also  been  discovered  iu  the  British 
Isles,  but  at  present  there  is  almost  no  mining  of  these  meials. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  and  Iron  in 
Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  but  that  in  South  \7ale8 
is  mainly  anthracite.  None  of  the  iron  ore  is  far  from  coal;  ;jnd 
in  places  the  same  shaft  is  used  to  bring  both  coal  and  iron  to  tlie 
surface.    Limestone  is  also  abundant  and  near  at  hand.    What  sug- 
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^.estions  do  these  facts  give  concerning  the  development  of  manu- 
fttctures  and  the  location  of  large  cities? 

Besides  these  minerals,  various  building  stones  ^:;^^^l^'^f^^.^'Z. 
Hed,  as  g.anlte  in  Scotland,  and  slate  n.  northern  ^f  ^^  J^  cTay' S 

t=^  ^\jp^  I    such    excellent   quality    fcr 

^.K    ">!V^ak~>  earthenware     that     several 

towns  have  become  noted 
for  their  potteries.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  mining  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion persons  are  employed 
under  ground. 

Reasons    for    Develop- 
ment of  Manufacturing.— 
Considei'ing  the  abunuance 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  wool  from 
the   millions  of  sheep  on 
t'K:  other,  it  is  clear  that 
(jreat   Britain   is   able   to 
manufacture    extensively. 
Even  in  very  e.»rly  times 
the  English  were  engaged 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen 
cloth.      Later,    owing    to 
the  coa.  flemsv  numerous  wars  and  to  the 

oppression  of  rulers  on  the  continent,  England  became  a  refuge  for 
oppressed  industrial  people  from  the  mainland,  so  that  such  manu- 

facturinff  rapidly  increased. 

The  hilly  sections  of  the  country  have  abundant  water-power  due 
to  the  glacier.  This  also  favored  manufacturing;  and  later  when 
steam  wa.  employed,  the  abundant  stores  of  coal  were  of  gt-eat 
importance.  The  use  of  steam  has  led  to  the  Inuldmg  of  many 
factories,  and  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  centres,  ll^e'-^^'f «' 
the  making  of  cloth  on  hand  looms  at  the  homes  of  the  weavers  has 
been  generally  abandoned. 

The  peculiar  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  the  British,  which  kept 
thex^  mSnery  in  alvance  of  that  used  by  other  nations,  must  also  be 


Fig   24.3. 


A  map  showing  the  coal  fields  of  the  British  Isles. 
Why  are  so  many  of  the  larse  cities  on  or  near 
the  coal  fields? 
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'A.r^     For  example,  it  was  the  Scotsman,  James  Watt,  who  invented 
considered.    Dor  example,  u  w«iB  p^rtre  Stephenson  who  invented 

the  modern  steam  engine;  and  it  *a»„^^''8%'^^P"*^„„_,-„  jg  another 

Joll  fields  and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  iK.int. 


Fia.  244. 
A  castle  in  Wales,  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  of  hard  rock. 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Manufactures.  -  In  the  mountainous  sec.on 

of  i7oltn  England,  near  both  coal  and  -«\-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1  ;^  +v,o  maniifaoturp  of  woollen  cloth,     me  priin..ip*i 

LiCESTEB,  Where  the  surrounding  plains  produce  a  breed  of  sheep 

tViaf  viplds  a  wool  for  worsted  yarn. 

'%it  :he:pin,u„ga„aweavi,.,ot  wool  iMvas  ea,v  to  n,o™    o 

eotton  „..„ufact„™„.    f  _2:!tZ^r:^^'^^^^ 
™„u„ta,„s,voH„    a  great  cott  „-ma„^  .^  ^  ^^_,^  ^.^ 

:„\r  u-raLt  T^ci  "g  too  ..u,e .  ,e  ^^^^^^^ 

The  centre  of  the  cottoa manufacturing  is  Manchestkb.     vv  na 
1  ne  centre  uit  _^r^,,-;     This  Dortion  of  Great  Britain, 

cities  do  you  find  situated  near  by  •      i  «iis  poruou 
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including  southern  Scotland  and  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain  range 
of  northern  Enghind,  is  thr  seat  of  the  greatest  textile  industry  in 
the  world.  Can  you  name  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  are  likewise  engaged  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufucture  ? 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  nuniter  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
manufacturing  industry  has  so  far  outgrown  tlie  local  supply  of  wool  that 
millions  of  pounds  must  be  imported  every  year.  As  to  cotton,  since  the 
climate  will  not  permit  its  cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  about  two  billion  pounds  a  year  to  supply  the  mills.  The  raw 
material  is  obtained  from  the  southern  United  States  and  from  Egypt, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

IronandSteelManufacturing.— The  cities  in  Great  Britain  that 
are  most  noted  for  iron  and  steel  products  are  Biumingham  and 


Fui.  J4ti. 

The  Clyde,  at  fJlasgow.    Fifty  years  ago  tlie  r  ver  poiild  be  forded  ai  'his  place,  but  it  has 

been  deepene<l  by  dredgin    so  tliu,  the  largest  vessels  n«)«  enter. 

Sheffield  in  England,  and  Cii.AS(i(>\v  in  Scotland.  Bikmingham 
manufactures  jewellery,  wai  lies,  firearms,  bicycles,  steam  engines,  etc. 
Sheffield  has  for  centuri "s  been  distinguished  for  cutlery,  the 
existence  of  grindstone  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  being  a  partial 
reason  for  this  particular  industry.  Why  ?  It  also  manufactures 
steel  rails  and  armor  plates  for  wai-ships.  Glasgow  is  a  centre  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  machinery 
of  various  kinds. 

In  cities  rourni  about  these  places  arc  similar  worl-.s;  and  many  of 
those  occupied  with  the  textile  industry  also  produce  textile  maohinery 
and  other  iron  and  steel  goods.  Tlie  islaiia  is  so  small  that  coal  and  iron 
are  cheaply  shipped  to  various  points;  aiul  on  U\\-  aocoant,  manufactur- 
ing, though  best  developed  near  the  coal  fields,  is  not  confined  to  these 
districts. 


i 


wn 
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Fig.  245. 

Ma?  QvFaTinvu.  (l^  Traro  <!io  m.^-it-line  of  ScotlaU'l.  niikinK  ;i  cnnipari.^on 
bcrwpon  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  (2)  Point  out  the  principal  i-'-lanils, 
capes,  and  bay.s  on  tlie  coa.-t.  (3)  Draw  a  map  and  mark  upon  it  tht  moiinlains, 
lake-s,  and  rivers.  (4)  Compare  the  surface  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  with 
that  of  the  Lowlands.  (5)  Compar"  ihe  surf^ice  of  Scotlaiul  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. (6)  Trace  liie  Caledonian  Canal.  (7)  Point  o\it  the  prmcipa!  harViors. 
(8)  Trace  the  lines  of  railway.  Are  these  connected  with  tlie  manufacturing 
districts?  (9)  Locate  the  imf)<>rtant  cities  and  towns.  (10)  Point  out  .some  of 
the  more  historic  s|x)ts  in  Scotland. 
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Thud  we  Ree  that  h^re  <  'Mil  iniikeu  possible  an  enovia<m»  iimIu.s*  rial 
developmeitt.  Rut  in  spite  .»f  tli.-  forvst  of  <him»H>vs  in  Engl  uid  :ind 
Bouthern  Scotland,  the  output  of  coal  is  more  than  ..aflicient  !'>  niwt 
the  demauds.  The  material  to  be  Dunul'uctitred,  lM»wevei-  are  not 
sufficient;  for  all  the  cotton,  much  of  the  wool,  and  ^.i-rt  of  lli.;  iron 
ore  must  be  im  nor  ted. 

TheH»i  throf  influstrif  cnnner^^ed  with  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
have  made  (reat  Britain  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  world. 
The  mo«t  important  is  cotton  mannfactnring  ;  iron  ranks  next,  and 

wool  is  third.  _         . 

Ireland. —li  ^and  forms  a  striking,'  conirast  to  Great  Britain  in 
neveral  respects.  In  the  fii-st  place,  it  is  nuiiuly  a  -ountry  of  farms 
instead  of  manufactures.  Tho  mild  climate  and  damp  atmosphere 
insure  excellent  grass  throughout  the  year,  and  al)out  four-fifths  of 
the  farm  land  is  in  pasture.  It  follows,  theref-  -iv.  that  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  sheep,  an.l  horses  are  raised.  As  in  ( treat  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal  grain  is  oats ;  but  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  also 

raised. 

Again,  unlike  (heat  Britain,  Ireland  is  very  bairen  of  niineraU. 
Building  stones,  Huch  as  granite,  marble,  and  sandstone,  are  found, 
but  there  is  extremely  little  coal  or  iron.  For  that  reason,  whatever 
manufacturing  has  been  developed  is  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  coal  is  easily  obtained  from  England  ^r  Scotland.  At 
one  point  the  two  islands  are  only  thirteen  miles  apart. 

The  lack  of  coal  for  use  in  the  homes  is  partly  made  up  by  the  abun- 
dance of  "turf"  or  peat.  Owing  to  the  deposits  of  glacial  drift,  which 
have  obstructe  I  the  streams  (Fig.  24P),  the  level  interior  is  so  poorly 
drained  that  mr.shes  or  bogs  wcupy  dbo\it  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  island.  The  water  in  these  bog.s  protects  the  swamp  vegetation 
from  df»cay,  so  that  it  accumulates,  forming  a  sod,  which,  when  dug  up 
and  dried,  makes  a  fairly  good  fuel.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar 
deposits,  in  the  larger  swamps  of  the  Coal  Period,  caused  the  coal  beds 
which  are  now  of  so  much  value. 

While  manufacturing  is  little  developed,  there  is  one  kind  that 
flourishes  in  Ireland,  namely,  the  making  of  linen.  The  Irish  linens, 
which  take  high  rank  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  flax  plant. 

The  damp  climate  of  Ireland  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  the 
cheap  labor  makes  possible  the  great  amount  of  care  required  in  preparing 
it  for  the  manufacture  of  linen.    The  stem  of  flax  is  tall  and  slender,  aad 
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a  field  of  it  presents  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  a  field  of  oats. 
Instead  of  being  cut  like  grain,  it  is  pulled  up  and  left  lying  upon  the 
ground  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  dew  and  weather,  so  that  the  gummy 
substance,  wliich  holds  the  woody  matter  and  fibre  together,  may  decay. 
After  the  fibre  has  been  separated  from  the  woody  core  by  machinery,  it  is 
split  and  combea  out  with  a  steel  brush  and  thus  made  ready  for  spinning. 


The  famous  lakes  of  Killiirney,  in  tin-  hilly  part  of  soutliwestern  Inland.    They  are  formed 
where  glacial  drift  has  oh.struited  tlie  drainajje. 

Travellers  in  northern  Ireland  in  sunnner  see  field  after  field  covered 
with  flax,  which  is  used  chiefiy  in  linen  factories  at  I5ki,fast.  The  fibre 
is  made  into  thread  in  miu'h  the  same  n\anner  as  cotton  or  wool,  and  this  is 
then  woven  into  napkins,  tablecloths,  etc.  Name  other  articles  made  of  liiien. 

Ireland  forms  a  third  contrast  to  Great  liritain  in  re<,'ard  to  population. 
Not  only  is  it  far  less  densely  peopled,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
decn-easing.  Since  1847  the  population  has  been  reduced  from  8,000,000 
to  o,«»00,000.     The  larger  numlier  of  these  liavc  emigrated  to  America. 

Location  of  Principal  Cities.  —  The  cities  most  aistinjruislied  for 
inanufacturiui,'  have  already  beei:  mentioned  ;  namely,  Lkkds,  Buad- 

FOIM),    MaNCHESTKI!,    SHK.FFIKLD,     HiRMlXGHAM,    aiul    (iLASCOW. 
What  industries  are  devel<.])ed  in  each? 

There  are  other  large  cities  alontr  the  coast :  for  so  mucli  mann- 
factiirinfj  calls  for  an  enormous  iini)oit  of  raw  materials  and  food,  as 
well  as  the  export  of  manufactured  goods.  Tliese  citi<'s  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  gateways  to  and  from  the  island.  And  since  Great 
lirititin  lies  rather  far  nortli.  hctwccu  Kiiro})'.'  and  the  New  Worhl. 
these  shipping  points  must  be  located  on  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  sides,  at  those  [.oints  where  the  best  harbors  exi.-.t,  and  not 
far  from  the  great  industriid  centres. 
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Fio.  247. 

M\P  Q1E8T10X8.— (1)  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  locating  tho  principal  bays 
on  the  coast.  (2)  Compare  the  cott.st-i.ne  on  the  various  m.le.s  of  the  island. 
(3)  Point  out  the  mountains  and  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers.  (4)  Point  out 
the  Lakes  of  KiUarnev  and  the  Giant's  Causewav.  (5)  (^jmpare  the  locations  of 
Pnblin,  Belfast,  I.on<fonderrv.  Cork,  and  Limerick.  (6)  Trace  the  railway  lines. 
(7)  Coaipare  the  extent  of  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  with  that  of  the  railway 
system  in  England  and  Scotland.  (8)  Locate  the  principal  nianufact uring  dis- 
tricts (9>  Point  out  the  ;nore  important  cities  and  towns.  Note  in  each  case 
their  location.  (10)  Draw  a  map  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  same  scale 
as  this  map. 
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First  among  the  coastal  cities  to  be  noted  is  London,  with  Bristol 
opposite  it  on  the  west.  Farther  north  is  Hull,  with  Liverpool 
on  the  opposite  side ;  and  in  southern  Scotland  is  Edinburgh  near 
the  coaXpaired  with  Glasgow  on  the  west.  On  the  sonth  side 
the  two  most  important  ports  are  Southampton  and  1'outsmouth. 
What  are  the  principal  cities  of  Ireland  ?  Steamships,  railway  hnes 
and  canals  connect  the  various  cities,  carry  in-  immense  quantities  o 
freight.     In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  nearly  four  thousan.l 


"  :'"^£^^iH»!| 


Fki.  i;4'.t. 
Commerce  on  the  Thames  below  Loudon  Bridge. 

miles  of  canal  and  over  twenty-one  thousand  miles  of  railway.     The 
telegraph  lines,  which  form  a  network  over  the  kingdom,  are  operated 

^^'  uX-xltcity,  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  poimlation 
of  about  6,700,000,  is  situated  on  the  Thames  River.  Ihe  Ihames, 
like  many  other  British  rivers,  has  a  wide,  .leep  mouth  owing  o  the 
sinking  of  the  land,  and  London  is  located  as  far  ndand  as  high  tide 
low^essels  to  go.  or  fifty  miles  fro.n  the  .>pen  sea.  Tlu- adva.i.ige 
of  this  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  isla^i  1, 
yet  has  direct  water  communication  with  foreign  .  nun  ries.  Ihe 
nonulnti.m  of  Great  Britain  is  large,  and  London  is  the  pomt  of 
entrance  f.n-  much  of  its  food.  The  city  is  the  greatest  ship,.mg 
point  in  the  world.  Its  rows  of  piers  extend  twenty  miles  down  the 
river  in  all  directions.     Like  all  the  great  cities,  it  has  extensive 


■'  I: 
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Fig.  i-jO. 
The  location  of  London  and  of  Lirerpool. 
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manufactories,  nearly  all  kinds  of  goods  being  made.  London  is, 
however,  at  a  slight  disadvantage,  iron  and  coal  not  being  so  close  to 
hand  as  »t  is  to  some  of  the  other  cities. 

Berides  being  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
chief  city  of  the  British  Empire,  London  is  the  centre  for  the  pub- 
lication of  books  and  magazines,  and  is  provided  with  noted  picture 
ffalleries  libraries,  museums,  and  many  magnificent  buildings.  Some 
of  the  best  known  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  British  Museum, 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey, 
St   Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Law  Courts.     Its 


Fl«.  251. 
Windsor  Castle. 

wealth  and  trade  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
money  centre  of  the  world.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  agent 
of  the  government  in  many  of  its  business  transactions,  and  em- 
ploys about  a  thousand  persons. 

London  being  a  very  old  city,  many  of  the  streets  ^^e  n^row  an^ 
crooked.  Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  too  narrow  for  stieet  cars,  so 
that  the  people  have  to  be  transported  mainly  by  ommbuses.  One  of  the 
Lgest  comr'a nies  runs  thirteen  hundred  buses,  and  employs  ^ve  thousand 
men  and  fifteen  thousand  horses.  However,  an  underground  radway, 
which  encircles  the  great  city,  running  under  houses  and  streets,  carries  an 

enormous  number  of  passengers.  -.,,.,       u,-  „«  tV.ft 

"  Near  London  are  many  places  of  interest-  Just  below  the  citj  on  the 
south  Tide  of  the  river,  is  the  Ghk.xwich  observatoiy,  f rom  -J-^  --^^ 
inns  of  lonL'itude  are  numbered  and  tune  is  regulated.  A  few  miles  up 
the  riverTs  the  famous  public  school,  Eton,  near  which  is  Windsor  Castle 
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(Fig.  251),  o„s  of  the  re,ide»..s  of  the  kmg     ^'f  «^"'^^">°J^"* 

of  the  established  church. 

Other  EngUsh  Cities.  -  Southwest  of  London,  on  the  coast,  is 
Sou^AMPxf>N,  where  a  non^ber  of  the  ocean  liners  stop,  and  where 
f^st  tlins  waii  to  convey  pansenge..  to  the  metropohs      Close  to 

Southampton  is  Forts- 
mouth,  which  has  a  great 
navy  yard.  The  largest 
arsenal  in  Great  Britain 
is  at  Woolwich. 

Almost  due  west  of  Lon- 
don,  at  the   mouth    of   the 
Severn    River,    is    Bristol, 
which  18  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  pottery.     It  was 
formerly  next  to  London  in 
size,  but  Liverpool  has  now 
far  outstripped  it.     Can  you 
suggest   some   reason  why? 
Near    Bristol    are    Cardiff 
and  Mertuyr  Tyi>vil,  both 
noted  for  their  coal  and  iron 

mines. 

Knowing  the  occupation 

of   the  dense  population  in 

northern    England,   we    can 

tell  the  principal  exports  of 

.       \vi,.jt  numt  rliev  be?     The  foimer  city  naturally 

^.  :::i,S\v.t:  e;;,.::,":;,.;-".:  ;:«:.  with  ^...  a„a  ^..t,,  A^e^ca 

-^^S^pi^ove.  ..f  the  - -r ^»-.;- ;::^^;r  s 

,.;■,-,  iiQil  littlp  commerce,  *m'1  j>i\kki<><>i,  ii»f,-  -"  /)  ... 

b  si^Tel  o"  R.u"  Ih.     Bm  .v„h  the  ^«len,e„t  of  America  the  city  giew 

SirlAa,aai..e.e.^e..,N„«ha„..o,,. 

::;l:le:'.:ivet„oo, ,  ..^-,.,.a,,.  t.  >.»  f.:;'t«.,":" 
ti:^;^"";::;.:".  -^S'i,:  ,':;,.:;'hee,?  .„,.  to  i..„^T.„,  a. 

an  expense  ul  !|>ir),000,(tOO. 


Fio.  2.5-i. 
The  churchyard  described  in  (Irays  "  VMgy" 
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other  in.po.a„t  ^^  ^rK^^KM^  ,:^;'*?";;s -" 

Cities  of  Scotland. -GLASGOW  (l-'ii,'.  2+«)-  ""  "'^  "•'''•";™  ""'° 
""S;;k«h,  .mUke  t,.e  other  g-eat  cities  ..amecl    is  neit.,er  a 


Fio.  '25:$. 
KenilwortU  Ca.tle.  desc-ribed  by  Scott  iu  "  Kcnilworth." 

•.•        f  fhp  Rritish  Isles.     Its  importance  is  liist-rical  'rather  than 
cties  of  the  ^^-  '    conUi.anded  the  entrance  to  the 

ZZ::^  ;^rt:W.    Ve  .en-Unownmiversit,  of  En. 
b^rgh  is  situated  here.     Leith,  a  short  distance  away,  .s  the  poit 

''^^:::tth  on  the  ^a.  -  ;^;^  i;:;;;--i  ^;t,S^s^ 

Abf.ri.ken.     The  fonncv  sen.is  foith  ^       "  "'^  ■  .^le  latter  is 

edch  year,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  ^^^-""^ ^^ ^^,^^^  the  seat  of 

noted  for  its  ^^"P^f^^"^  ^^Sd^,:^'  a  --^         -^^  ^'^^"^^ 
:^tSS:l"  vl™  iTfan^t^^s  sillc,  woollen,  and  cotton  n.anu 

f  Rctiircs 

Cities  of  Ireland. ^Tb„  principal  cities  of  Ireland  a™  on  the  east 
and  Itli  sides.     Why;     What  has  already  been  said  about    liEl, 
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Km.  254. 
Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford-on-AyoD. 


SiDie 


this  picture  was  taken,  the  house  has  been  somt- 
what  changed  'n  appearance. 


FAST?  It  is  also  noted  for  its  shipbuilding.  Dublin,  the  capital 
and  largest  city,  and  the  chief  port  for  the  English  trade,  ships  farm 
and  other  products  to  England  and  receives  manufactured  goods  in 

return.     It  is  a  beautiful 
city,  with  many  handsome 
public    buildings.      Lon- 
donderry has   extensive 
manufactures,  particularly 
of  linen,  and  has  a  large 
export  trade.     Limerick 
is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  lace.    Cork  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  uear 
it  is  QuEBNSTOWN,  which 
possesses  a  fine  harbor  and 
is  a  port  of  call  for  many 
of     the     trans-atlantic 
steamers. 
FuUer  Reasons  for  the  Greatness  of  the  British  Empire.— While 
we  have  learned  many  facts  about  the  British  Isles,  some  important 
questions  are  not  yet  fully  answered.     For  example,  why  does  this 
little  country  possess  more  colonies  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
earth?     Further,  why  should  it  have   the  greatest  foreign   trade? 
And  why  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea? 

Some  of  the  reasons  in  answer  to  these  questions  have  already  been 
given,  but  there  are  others  that  should  be  noticed.     The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  so  small  — it  is  impossible  to  find  a  point  more  than  seventy 
miles  from  the  salt  water  —  is  a  reason  why  many  of  the  7'.ntish  have  been 
sa-ors       It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  have  produced  many 
explorers  and  that  they  are  a  nation  of  colonizers.     Nor  is  it  to  he  won- 
dered  at  that,  as  the  explorers  discovered  new  parts  of  the  world,  they 
laid  claim  to  them  in  the  name  of  their  mother  country.    In  this  way,  and 
by  war,  Great  Britain  came  into  possession  of  Canada,  India,  Australia, 
much  of  Africa,  and  many  other  places.     At  present  her  territory  includes 
about  one  fifth  of  the  land  surf.ace  of  the  elobe  and  one-fourth  of  its  in- 
habitants.    These  colonies  havt-  beew  -overned  in  such  a  way  as  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  colonies  themselves,  and  not  merely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  mother  country.     Good  sense,  hon'^sty,  and  humanity 
mark  the  administration  of  Great  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Point  out  these  colonies  on  Figure  255.    See  Pages  4jJ-4aH. 
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These  colonies  and  dependencies  help  to  explain  to  a  certain  extent 
GreatTritain's  enormous  foreign  commerce;  for  the  colomes  have  on  he 
whuTe  found  it  more  advautageous  to  trade  with  the  mother  country  than 
with  o  her  nations  8i..uking  a  different  language  and  having  less  undei- 
TtLnding  of  th.m  or  sympatliy  with  them.  They  sell  f.  her  the, r  aw 
;Toducts,  including  fJ.\,  Ll  she  in  return  sends  to  them  clotlang,  steel 

irrwxls  and  other  manufactured  articles.  

GreatVritain  ha.s  a  greater  number  of  ships  on  the  sea  than  any  other 
nation  I  fisrng,  exploring,  and  making  settlements,  a  large  numl>er  of 
"h  rhave  been  needed;  and  for  the  proper  defence  of  her  .videly  dis- 
ced colonies  many  warships  have  been  rec^ui red.  ^-t  -  ^^^^^^^^ 
so  large  a  navv  is  the  fact  that  the  Hntish  Isles  are  ciit  off  tiom  all  other 
natitluJ  by  water.  They  must,  therefore,  rely  rather  upon  warships  for 
defence  than  iii)on  a  standing  army. 


no.  256. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Further  than  this,  the  British  are  actually  forced  to  own  many  ships 
Heilrre  o  er  forty  million  people  living  on  two  ^-^^Y]        '^eZ^^ 
Z  of  which  it  is- impossible  t.>  obtain  the  -«--^-y/;?'\„/,ty  rn^t 
send  ships  awav  for  their  flour,  mr-at,  sugar,  coffee,  etc  ,   and  they  must 

I  ILa  fnv  mud  of  theiv  raw  material  for  manufacture.  Also,  in 
Tdert  Tay  for  7e  raw  n'tterials  and  food,  their  manufactured  goods 
nust  be  shfpped  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  otherwise  their  extensive  manu- 

^-^Se^l^  ^^'^iSTihe  remarkable  energy  and  a^ermmatioii  of 
the  British  people  and  their  commercial  honesty,  are  the  principal  reasons 
Ihy  tlfe  Ui^^^^  Kingdom  greatly  surpasses  all  other  nations  in  the  num- 
ber of  her  ships  and  in  her  foreign  commerce. 

Government.  -  As  the  form  of  government  used  in  Great  Britain 
is  t\at  on  which  the  government  of  Canada  is  formed,  it  is  not  neces- 
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a.,r7  to  dwell  on  it.  W«  are  also  f  iiniliar  will,  it  from  our  study  of 
K, -llh  lalry.  The  government  is  a  LimUe.l  Mouur.h,,  presuled 
^^t  '^  -ho  .Led.  to  th.-  .hn.ne  hy  ri«ht  of  in  .rUanc^ 
ut  who  holds  his  otlico  at  the  will  of  the  i>eople.  /;-^-";f;'f  - 
composed  of  two  hodies,  the  llo,.e  of  Ur.h  and  the  //.««.  of  Cm- 
Z^.  No  l.w  can  go  into  foree  nntil  .t  passes  both  these  houses 
and  receives  the  assent  of  the  king. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Tempo- 
ral,  the  f^r:-  being  lUshops  'of  the  established  ^^--M^^^^^- 
sit  ins  by  right  of  inheritance,  election,  or  appointment.  i'«  l'^^'«  «* 
mt  B  itain  hold  their  seats  by  right  of  inheritance ;  the  hcotUsh  i>ee,s 
a^:.  dect^^^^^^^^^  one  parliament;  the  Irish  peers  hold  then-  seats  for  hfe, 
aftnr  election  and  there  are  a  few  life  peers  by  apponitment. 

Thi  memC  the  House  of  Conunons  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
atenn  nr:xceeding  seven  years.  The  real  1--  ,s  with  th.^«H^^^^^^ 
they  have  entire  control  of  the  revenues  and  exiH,>nditu.  ■  of  the  kni^aom. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Oabin.t,  chosen 
either  fr..m  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the 
party  having  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  resp.msd.le 
[ot^^a  body  for  thciJ  actions.  The  leader  of  the  Cabinet  or  govern- 
ment is  known  as  the  Prone  MinisUr  or  P.-mVr.  H  the  mm.sters 
lose  the  support  of  the  House  of  Comn.ons,  they  must  resign ;  and 
^n  otlers'are  appointed  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Rkvifw  OiFST.ONS.-(l)  Give  the  location  and  area  of  the  British  Isles. 
(0,  mat    ot^^'ly  facts  ahout  their  i.nportanceV    (.)  ^l-at  about  their  n.ha^ 

^^ijrfeiX^^^ 

^11)    »vii.u  .11  ,  J  „,i  „,,,,,,iv^'     ri:}^  Give  tie  principal  facts  about  the 

people  sutterin  km^  ,,,etals  are  found  in  small  quantities  V     (1;>)  How 

tishins-  mdustrv.     (U)  NMu  t  metau  aie  ii  .to  the  chief  coal-fields  in 

ahout  the  ab.uulam-e  of  coal  and  irou  ore?  (16  I-  vte  t  e  ^""H^  ^t,,,, 
rrp.t  liritain  (17)  Tell  ahout  the  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain.  (1»)  x^ame  oi.er 
hi^^^^t^tneril  products.     (1.)  (iive  reasons  for  the  <levelopment  of  textile 

Zufactuiing  iu  (Jreat  I^^^"-  ^f  ^  ~^;r\;:^;  ^^^t^ uil::.^: 

What  about  minerals  there?      C-'l)   About  nianufactunng?  _^  i-O  >N  ha    is  used 
for  fuel''     C^C^)  Tell  about  the  linen  indusiry  ..l  l.vi.tiid.      ;-<)  ai-uui  in    i    i 
"io        (.'S     Name  and  locate  the  cities  in  (ireat  Britain  .hat  are_  distn^uished 
^  luanikcturing.     (-20)  Name  and  l..eute  the  principal  coast  -  -^    ^^ ')^  J^ 
about  London:  its  locati.m,  principal  kinds  ..f  business,  etc.     (.$1)  ^^^V""^;' 
pUcesarenearbyV     ^  Tell  about  each  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.     Locate 
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each  (33)  Give  some  reasons  why  the  British  Isles  have  more  colonies  than  any 
other  country.  (34)  Wh-  more  foreign  trade?  (35)  Why  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels?    (36)  Tell  about  their  government. 

Suggestions.-  (1)  On  a  sketch  map  of  Great  Britain  mark  the  position  of 
the  highlands  and  lowlands.  (2)  Considering  the  prevailing  winds,  which  side  of 
the  great  cities  must  be  most  free  from  smoke?  (3)  Why  are  sheep  able  to  eat 
shorter  grass  than  cattle?  (4)  Make  a  list  of  goods  made  out  of  ««,  and  place 
samples  in  the  school  cabinet.  (5)  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  Isles. 
(6)  What  books  have  you  read  which  describe  the  scenery  or  the  people  of  these 
islands?  (7)  Find  out  other  facts  about  the  large  steamships.  (8)  What  ac van- 
tages do  you  see  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Isles  are  near  the  continent,  yet  sepa- 
rated by  water?  (9)  Read  in  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner"  for  a  description  of 
old-fashioned  manufacturing  by  hand  looms.  (10)  Also  in  "John  Halifax  Gent^ 
man,"  for  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  factories.  (11)  Rea^ 
Scott's "Kenilworth."  (12)  Find  out  some  facts  about  Queen  \  ictona.  (13)  What 
do  you  know  about  Shakespeare  ? 


III.   THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

Map  Questions  (Fig.  265).  —  (1)  Compare  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  with 
that  of  Belgium ;  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  (2)  Compare  the  coast  lines  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium.  (3)  What  large  river  crosses  the  Netherlands? 
Through  what  countries  does  it  pass?  (4)  What  countries  border  the  Nether- 
lands?   (5)  Belgium?    (6)  Make  an  outline  map  of  these  two  countries. 


The  Nktheblands  (Holland) 

Physiography.  —  Figure  257  shows  the  Netherlands  to  be  a  pecul- 
iar country.    The  greater  portion  is  very  low,  and  some  parts  are  as 

much  as  fifteen  feet  below  sea 
level.  In  fact,*  if  protection 
against  sea  and  river  were  not 
provided,  about  one-half  of  the 
surface  would  be  occasionally  or 
permanently  under  water.  This 
explains  why  the  country,  some- 
times called  Holland,  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Netherlandi^ 
a  word  meaning  low  country. 

The  Bhine  has  brought  much  of 
the  soil ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  all  the 
way  from  the  Alps.  A  large  part 
of  the  country  is,  in  fact,  a  delta  of 
sand  and  clay  built  by  the  Khine, 
and  it  is  so  low  and  level  that  over 
much  of  the  surface  the  only  notable 
elevations  are  either  sand  dunes, 
thrown  up  by  the  wind,  or  glacial  moraines  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  Figure 
232  notice  how  far  the  ice  sheet  advanced  in  this  sectiou.  Hard  rocks  are 
found  only  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  where  the  highest  point 
is  a  little  over  a  thousand  feet. 

In  so  level  a  country  there  can  be  little  water  power ;  and  little 
mineral  wealth  may  be  eApected  in  the  soft  clays  and  sands.  Some 
iron  is  found  in  the  bogs,  which  are  extensive,  and  a  small  amount 

29,) 


Fig.  257. 

Map  to  show  the  portion  of  thp  Netherlands 
that  is  below  sea  levc. 
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of  coal  is  mined  in  ihe  extreme  southeast.  Under  the  circumstances, 
is  there  promise  of  much  mannfacturinj?  ? 

Owing  to  all  these  disadvantages  tlie  Netherlands  might  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  Nevertheless  that 
country  has  over  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Ontario,  which  is 
twenty  times  as  large. 

People  and  Government— Perhaps  the  leading  explanation  of  this 
prosperity  is  the  high  character  of  the  Batch  people,  as  the  Nether- 
landers  are  called.  For  centuries  they  have  felt  an  incense  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty;  but,  being  a  small  nation,  they  have 
suffered  many  hardships  in  attempting  to  establish  independence  and 
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Fig.  258. 
A  farm  soenf>  on  the  plains  of  Ilollatid. 

tolerant  laws.  At  one  time  they  were  under  German  control ;  later 
they  came  under  the  cruel  rule  of  Spain ;  but  finally  they  obtained 
their  independence,  and  their  form  of  government  is  now  a  limited 
monarchy. 

While  their  belief  in  freedom  brought  them  untold  suffering,  it  was  a 
cause  of  progress  as  well.  It  was  to  Holland  that  the  Puritans  first  fled 
when  religious  persecutions  drove  them  from  England ;  and  from  time  to 
time  large  numbers  of  Huguenots,  Germans,  and  others  found  refuge 
there.  Their  settlement  in  the  Netherlands  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
intelligence  with  which  Dutch  industries  were  developpd. 

Agriculture.  —  Agriculture,  including  grazing,  is  the  principal 
industry  of  the  kingdom,  although,  largely  on  account  of  swamps 
and  sand  dunes,  a  fifth  of  its  area  is  waste  land.  The  principal 
farm  products  are  grains,  such  as  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat ;  also  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans,  peas,  and  flax.  More 
land  is  devoted  to  pasturage  (Fig.  258)  than  to  these  crops,  partly 
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because  much  of  the  higher  hmd  is  too  sandy  for  cultivation,  and 
partly  because  the  moisture  in  the  lowlands  aids  in  the  growth  of 
excellent  grass.     Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  in  great 

numbers ;    and  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  are 


m 


ade. 


Fiii.  Jul). 
A  Dutch  windmill. 


There  is,  of  course,  good 
reason  why  the  Dutch  have 
bpon  willing  to  endure  the 
labor  and  danger  involved 
in  reclaiming  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  sea.  As  the 
population  increased,  and  the 
need  of  new  farm  land  grew, 
it  was  found  possible  to  keep 
the  high  tides  and  rivers 
from  overflowing  the  salt 
marshes  and  flood  plains. 
In  this  way  the  people  have 
added  large  areas  of  fertile 
land,  and  have  also  been  en- 
couraged to  undertake  the 
even  more  difficult  task  of 
reclaiming  the  shallow  sear 
bottom. 

Such  drainage  began  in  the  twelfth  century  and  has  continued  until 
the  present  day.  It  has  already  about  doubled  the  area  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  now  a  scheme  is  under  way  to  reclaim  the  Zuider  Zee  itself 
(Fig.  257).  , 

The  ditches  for  draining  the  land  really  form  canals,  which,  by  means 
of  their  embankments,  enclose  houses,  gardens,  and  fields,  much  as  fences 
or  stone  walls  enclose  houses  and  gardens  in  other  countries.  They  are 
so  numerous  that  they  extend  over  the  lowlands  in  a  great  network. 

Manufacturing.  —  Although  there  is  very  little  coal  or  water 
power  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  near  by  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  England.  Accordingly,  since  the  people 
rp.mire  quantities  of  cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.,  they  import  coal 
and  many  necessary  raw  mattiials  in  order  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  ''''le  strangers  who  fled  to  the  Netherlands  to  escape 
perseuutio.i  di^  much  toward  developing  early  manufacturing,  and 
this  industry  now  ranks  next  in  importance  to  agriculture. 

Commerce.  —  Commerce  is  highly  developed  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ditches,  built  primarily  for  purpose  of  drainage, 
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are  also  valuable  as  canals ;  and  these,  together  with  the  rivers,  make 
transportation  by  water  very  easy  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  flat-topped  dikes  also  make  excellent  wagon  roads;  and  the 
level  nature  of  the  land  renders  the  construction  of  tramways  and 
railways  a  simple  matter.  Many  of  the  railways  connect  directly 
with  the  European  trunk  lines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  position  of  Holland  gives  her  a  distinct 
commercial  advantage.  The  Netherlands  lie  directly  in  the  path  of 
entrance  to  northern  Europe,  and  the  country  is  crossed  by  the  Rhine 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  distance  into  Germany.  There- 
fore much  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  America  with  central 
Europe  is  carried  on  through  Holland. 


Fig.  2eO. 
A  canal  in  Amsterdam.    Notice  the  peculiar  fronts  of  the  Dutch  houses,. 

Colonies.  —The  Dutch  colonies  iurnish  a  third  reason  for  an  extensive 
development  of  commerce.  Since  the  very  earliest  times  the  Dutch  have 
bt^en  in  close  contact  with  *:he  salt  water.  Not  only  have  they  battled 
with  the  sea  in  reclaiming  land,  but  to  visit  some  of  their  near  neighbors 
they  have  been  obliged  to  cross  it.  Moreover,  both  tht  Zuider  Zee  and 
the  North  Sea,  near  at  hand,  contain  many  food  fish ;  and  this  fact  has 
led  to  development  of  the  fisheries,  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country. 

The  men  have  therefore  become  expert  sailors ;  and  when  discoveries 
of  new  lands  were  being  made,  the  Dutch  sailors  naturally  shared  in  the 
explorations  and  established  colonies. 

The  Dutch  colonies  in  North  i^merica  and  South  Africa  were  srr- 
rendered  to  Britain;  but  Holland  retains  possession  of  other  important 
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regions.  Of  these,  Dutch  Guiana  in  South  America  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (p.  259) ;  but  the  most  important  are  .i  ava  and  several  other  East 
India  islands.  The  manufacture  of  raw  i)roducts  from  the  colonies  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  coast  cities. 

The  possession  of  these  colonies,  Holland's  position  her  water  i.  .d  rail 
connections  with  other  countries,  and  her  many  canals  and  excellent  roads, 
make  the  transportatior  of  goods  an  important  industry. 

Cities.  —  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  the  two  principal 
commercial  centres.  The  former,  the  largest  city  in  the  Nistherlands, 
is  -bout  'ice  .,h(;  size  of  Toronto.  It  is  connected  with  the  ocean 
bj  canal,  is  noted  for  its  university  and  museums,  as  well  as  its 

shipping,  manufacturing,  and  diamond  cutting.  The  rulers  of  Hoi- 
'and  are  crowned  at  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  although  the  royal  family 
resides  at  The  Hague,  where  the  government  buildings  are  situated. 

Rotterdam,  next  to  Amsterdam  in  size,  is  the  great  seaport  of 
the  Netherlands.  Its  location  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  makes 
it  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
explains  why  it  is  the  European  terminus  for  some  of  the  great 
steamship  lines  from  America  and  eastei-n  countries.  , 


Belgium 

Physiography.  —  The  surface  of  Belgium  forcibly  recalls  that  of 
Holland.  The  land  is  low  and  flft  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts,  and  gradually  rif  es  and  grows  more  rolling  toward  the  south 

and  east. 

However,  the  highest  point  in  Belgium  (2230  feet)  is  more  than 
twice  that  in  the  Netherlands.  Instead  of  being  caused  by  glacial 
moraines  and  sand  dunes,  this  highland  is  a  mouutair^us  region, 
formed  by  upheuval  of  the  earth's  crust  (Fig.  261).  The  weathering 
of  ages,  which  has  worn  these  mountains  so  low,  has  revealed  valu- 
able mineral  deposits,  especially  coal  and  iron,  which  fortunately 
occur  near  together,  as  in  England.     Lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are  also 

obtained. 

Belgium,  therefore,  possesses  agricultural  advantages  similar  to 
those  of  Holland,  while  the  minerals  secure  opportunities  for  manu- 
facturing far  superior  to  those  of  the  Dutch.  These  facts  help  to 
explain  why,  although  Belgiun.  is  even  smaller  than  Holland,  its 
population  is  one-fourth  larger,  or  about  3,500,000.  How  doep  that 
compare  with  the  population  of  Canada?  Indeed,  the  small  coun- 
try of  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  regions  on 
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the  earth.     Fi^'ure  cut  the  iiumher  of  inhabitants  per  square  niila 
and  compare   it   witli    the   number   in   Ontario,   or   in   your   own 

province. 

People  and  Government.  —  Like  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians  have 
endured  untold  sufferings  in  their  long  struggle  for  independence. 
Tlieir  country  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  battletield  for  the  larger 
countries  or  powers  of  Kurope ;  for  example,  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
by  which  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  ended,  was  fought 
there  in  1815.  Since  1830,  however,  the  Belgians  have  been  inde- 
pendent.    Their  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Belgians  is  of  the  highest  ouler.  Even  during 
the  Middle  Ages  tlieir  woollen  manufactures  were  tb"  b«s*^  dt:veluped  in 


Fig.  2fil. 
A  view  in  the  hilly  section  of  southern  Belfjium. 

Europe,  and  at  various  times  the  English  have  induced  Belgian  artisans 
to  move  across  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  im])roviiig  the  factory  work. 
Since  the  great  nations  of  Kurope  have  declared  Belgium  neut  \1  terri- 
tory, thus  prohibiting  further  fighting  there,  the  peojjle  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  only  a  small  standing  army,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  industries.  As  a  result,  Belgium  has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  industrial 
growth. 

Agriculture.  —  A  very  small  part  of  Belgium  is  below  sea  level ; 
but,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  much  of  the  country  is  so  flat  and  lertile 
that  a  view  on  the  Belgian  plain  would  closely  resemble  that  in  Fig- 
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ure  258.  More  than  half  the  inhuhitsmts  ure  enj;«J?^'«l  in  a{?nciilture, 
the  chief  products,  besides  live  stock,  beinj,'  i^VAUi,  ttax,  hemp,  fruit, 
and  sujfar  beets.  Aun»ii<,'  the  farm  animals,  the  Flemish  i  horses  are 
especially  noted  for  their  jjreat  size  and  stn'ii<?th. 

The  Belgian  method  of  fanuinj,'  forms  a  Ktrikui},'  contrast  to  that  in 
western  raiiada;  for  instead  of  raising  from  one  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sand acres,  farms  in  Belgium  usually 
contain  not  more  than  two  or  three 
acres.  To  a  large  extent,  spading 
takes  the  place  of  ploughing,  and 
such  hand  labor,  guided  b'"  ...o  ex- 
perience of  many  generations,  secures 
large  yields  of  the  best  quality. 
Flemish  flax  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  spite  of  such  careful  cultivation  of 
the  soil  much  food  has  to  be  imported, 
as  in  Great  Britain. 


Mining  and  Manufacturing. — 

Quite  distinct  from  the  level 
northern  plain,  close  set  with 
farms  and  towns,  is  the  hilly 
region  of  the  southern  angle,  cov- 
ered   with    forests    and    ri-  a    in 


Fio.  202. 
A  dog  team  in  Belgium. 


minerals.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  min- 
ing, and  coal  and  coke  are  among  the  leading  exports.  Around  the 
northwest  slope  of  the  hilly  region  is  located  one  of  the  world's 
busiest  industrial  regions.  As  in  England,  tlie  three  important 
kinds  of  manufacturing  are  cotton,  wool,  and  iron  and  steel. 
Linen  and  glass  are  also  made.  But  the  country  is  so  small,  and 
there  are  so  many  waterways  and  railways,  —  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
—  that  coal  is  transported  cheaply  to  all  sections.  Manufacturing, 
thei  fore,  is  well  distributed,  although  the  coal  comes  from  the  south. 
Commerce.  —  By  its  position  Belgium  secures  many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  Holland  enjoys  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gateway  to  and  from  the 
interior  of  Europe.  To  be  sure,  its  coast  line  is  only  about  forty 
miles  in  length  and  the  water  there  is  shallow  ;  but  Antwerp  is 
an  excellent  harbor.     There  is  no  large  river  like  the   Rhine   in 

1  Derived  from  Flanders,  a  former  country  of  Europe  which  included  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  Nearly  ball  the  Belgians  apeak  the  Flemish 
language. 
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Holland,  but  two  .smaller  streams,  rising  in  France,  are  navigable 
for  some  distance.  There  is  also  an  extensive  system  of  canals. 
Besides  these  waterways,  Belgium  has  more  miles  of  railway,  for  its 
size,  than  any  other  country ;  and  the  railways  are  closely  connected 
with  the  :arge  trunk  lines.  For  these  reasons  transportation  of 
goods  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Belgium. 

While  the  Belgians  do  not  possess  such  valuable  colonies  as  the  Dutch, 
they  have  been  prominent  in  African  exploration.  It  was  the  BelgiMi 
king  who  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great  explorer,  to  Africa,  and  the 
King  of  Belgium  is  sovereign  of  the  Kongo  State. 


Fio.  263. 
A  view  In  Ghent.    Notice  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  honsn. 

Cities.  —  Brussels,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Montreal.  The 
name  Brussels  carpets  suggests  one  of  its  industries ;  but  carriage 
and  lace  -taking  are  at  present  among  its  most  important  kinds  of 
manufacture.  It  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  political  and  com- 
mercial centre,  having  numerous  picture  galleries,  museums,  and 

schools. 

Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  small  river.  Some  of  the  great  steamship  lines  from 
America  have  their  European  terminus  there,  and  the  port  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  E  rope.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufacturing 
are  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace  making,  and  shipbuilding. 
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Many  other  cities  are  dintingnished  for  manufactnrmg.  Tim  largest 
are  Likok,  the  "  Birmingham  Belgium,"  engaged  in  the  manufiu-ture 
of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery;  and  Jihknt 
(Fig.  2<yi),  noted  for  linen  and  cotton  giKxls,  and  for  machinery. 

Luxemburg,  on  the  southeastern  border  of  Belgium,  is  a  smiill  duchy 
governed  by  a  hereditary  grand  duke  and  a  parliament.  Liko  Belgium, 
by  agreement  of  the  powers  of  Euroj^  it  is  neutral  territory.  Agricul- 
ture, iron  mining,  and  manufacturing  are  the  principal  industries. 

Revikw  yiKSTioNS.— TAe  Netherlan,h.—  {\)  Tell  about  the  phyHiography 
of  Holland.  (2)  What  are  the  principul  niineral  products?  (Il)  How  doeH  Hul- 
laiid  compare  with  Ontario  in  size  and  population?  (4)  Tfll  a»)ont  tlw  j^oplH ; 
the  government;  agriculture.  (.'>)  State  -lasons  for  reclaiming  the  land.  (6)  What 
about  manufacturing?  (7)  (Jive  three  reasons  for  the  extensive  development  of 
Dutch  commerce.  (8)  How  have  the  Dutch  conie  to  have  several  inii)ortant  colo- 
nies?   (0)  Name  the  principal  colonies.     (10)    i  .-11  r»>)out  the  chief  cities. 

Belgium.  —  (U)  Compare  Belgium  w -'  >i  ffoUand  a# to  physiography.  (12)  Tell 
about  the  importance  of  Belgium;  its  ^-ople  an'  ?<^veri  -nt;  its  agriculture; 
its  mining  and  manufi'cturing.     (13^     Vhat  re»  >iu«  ar  rr  f  r  its  important 

commerce'     ^     , 
cities.     (16)  What  about  Luxemburg? 

S.'GOESTioNS.  —  TAe  Netherlands.  — {\)  Why  are  t 
with  special  force  and  regularity  across  H-jlhindV     (_') 
to  the  Dutch?     (3)  What  effect  must  the  winds  liave 
rise  from  the  damp  soil?     (4)  What  do  you  know  al>: 
the  Dutch?     ('))   Have  you  seen  any  Dutch  iM.tttiv,  . 
(fl)  Find  out  about  the  Peace  Conference  of  l^i'O  at  Ti 
reasons  are  th^re  for  selecting  a  small  country  like  Holluiul 
lor  making  treaties  between  nations  which  have  been  at  wai 

Beliiium.  —  {S)  There  are  greater  extremes  of  tempt-ratu 
in  England.     Why?     (0)  Find  out  some  facts  about  ti  ■ 
(10)  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead  of  ploughing  laii. 
a  piece  of  lace.    From  what  material  is  lace  manufactured,  aiui 
done?     (12)  Towns  in  Belgium  usually  have  two  names.     W 
you  expect  fishing  to  be  as  important  an  industry  with  the  Bel 
Dutch?    Why? 


(14)  What  about  colonies?    (15)  Locate  ;;       lell  about  each  of  the 
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IV.   FRANCE 

(For  Map  Questions,  see  Map,  Tig.  '2(\'>.) 

People  and  Government  -  The  early  inhabitants  of  Fiance,  called 
Gauls,  wer  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  taught  them  their  lai- 
cfuage  and  many  of  their  customs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  trance 
was  divided  into  independent  kingdoms,  wh.ch  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another  or  with  neighboring  countries. 

The  situation  of  France  has,  however,  tended  to  bring  the  king- 
doms together;  for  the  country  is  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
and    elsewhere,    in    large 
^lart,  by  mountains.     No- 
tice how   completely   the 
Pyrenees  separate  France 
from  Spain;   and  what  a 
barrier  the  lofty  Alps  form 
along  the  Italian  and  Swiss 
boundaries.      Even  north 
of  the  Alps,  a  part  of  the 
boundary    is    formed    by 
highlands.     While  the  in- 
habitants were  thus  partly 
protected    from    invasion, 
there    were    few    barriers 
within  France  itself  that  ,    •      ^v        „„,i^,. 

kept  them  apart.    It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  bring  them  under 
one  rule.     France  has  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Monaco  in  the  southeast,  a.ul  A„dorra  in  the  Pyrenees  (p.  319),  are  the 
only  exceptions.  The  p.ineipality  of  Mona.o,  only  eight  s.iuare  iniles  m 
area,  is  a  note-l  winter  resort  V)e(tause  of  the  tine  chniate. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  -  As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  high- 
lands of  France  are  in  the  south  and  southeast.  Among  these  high- 
lands the  loftiest  are  the  Alps,  whose  highest  peak,   Mt.  Bhmc 

003 


Fiu.  JM. 
A  valley  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 


Fio.  2G5 


ru   Krnncr  i-i  the  noarost  countr>'  to  thn  British 

Mkp  <itE«TioNs:  ^r7'-''-(V9wC,nar.-     lu.  two  countries  as  to  area  and 

Mi-s.      Kstimate   the  (hstance.     (2)   t"nipar    j  Comp»rc   the    eoast-hne   of 

Mpulation.     (3)   What    waters  ,^'"^';,.,'^"^T)' \vi  at  countries  of  Kurope  border 

Wance  witli  the  east  coast  "f  I;'  f'»"  ;^    \^/,^.  ,.„„ntri.-s?     (6)   In  what   respect 

\-   ir.r.n*»      H,>w  i«   Fnmce  separated  trom  xi»i  whit   do   vi>u    observe 

witli  that  of  Marseille. 
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n  ^5  781  feet^  is  in  France.     Had  the  mountains  stretched  along  the 

Aa  it  is  the  prevailing  westerlies  are  allowed  to  distribute  ...r 
fain  s-Imewhat^venlyo'ver  the  country,  supplying  all  section  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  highlands  is  of  great  importance  for  commerce 
as  well  a'so  farming.  Fully  three-fourths  of  France  is  a  compara- 
Uvlly  level  plain  sloping  westward  from  the  low  central  plateau, 
wMch  rile  steeply  as  the  western  wall  of  the  long  Rhone  valley. 
In  bu  o  e  o  'he  large  rivers  rise  in  this  plateau,  and  flow  gently 
down  its  slope  to  the  Atlantic.  Thus  navigation  .s  possibly  ar  into 
the  country  Locate  and  name  the  three  large.t  rivers.  How  does 
the  Rhone  differ  from  the  other  two  ?  Pnaland 

As  might  be  expected,  the  summers  are  warmer  than  m  England, 
since  France  lies  almosl  entirely  south  of  that  country  and  xs  le^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  ocean.  The  southeastern  sec  ion  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  semi-tropical  climate 
/f?.  067)  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  warm  Mediterranean 
late;s  aid  to  thf  protection  from  cold  north  winds  afforded  by 

"^I^^^T^^^^  is  primarily  a  farming  country,  .id  nearly 
half  the  people  devote  their  energies  to  agriculture  including  graz- 
^     The  sLe  grains  are  raised  as  in  England.     What  are  theyj 
v/heat  is  the  most  important,  and  more  of  this  gram  ^^V^o^^t 
than  in  any  other  European  country  excepting  Russia.     Yet  1  lance 
ot  not  raise  nearly  enough  wheat  for  the  needs  of  her  people,  and 
t  compelled  to  import  both  wheat  and  flour.     Grapes,  not  important 
in  the  British  Isles,  thrive  in  the  warmer  climate  of  central  and 
southern  France. 

Grapes  form  the  most  valuable  of  all  F^-^Il ''°^''l  r^Zw 
raised  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  This  fruit 
Xugh  capable  of  enduring  severe  cold,  requires  a  warm  «--"-  J^  « 
distribution  of  the  vineyards,  therefore,  shows  '-^f'^'^'^^^l'^l 
between  the  climates  of  En.dand  and  France,  ^^vapes  do  not  mature  ^^^ 
in  northern  France,  but  they  flourish  in  the  warm  valleys  fiom  the  Loire 
southward. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  highlands,  as  a  rule,  are  capable  of 
little  cultivation  and  are  usually  given  over  to  grazing.     Give  exam- 
ples from  other  countries.      As  in  England,  too,  there  are  broad 
raet.  of  lowland  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  producuon  of 
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To  Bhow  Paris  and  Burroundlng  country.    Notice  how  closely  the  raUways  follow 
the  stream  valleys.    ''A'Uy  should  they  i' 
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grass  than  to  other  crops. 
These  facts  explain  why 
there  are  more  than  thirteen 
million  cattle  and  twenty- 
one  million  sheep  in  France. 
What  does  that  signify  in 
regard  to  manufacturing? 

Minerals.  —  France    is 
quite  inferior  to  the  British 
Isles  in  its  mineral  prod- 
ucts.     Coal   is   the    most 
valuable  mineral;  but  while 
Great   Britain,   after  sup- 
plying her  many  factories, 
exports  a  large  amount  of 
coal,  France  has  to  import 
some.     The  principal  coal 
beds,  from  which  more  than 
half  the  output  comes,  lie 
close  to  Belgium.     They 
are,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  deposits  that  were 


A  view  in  central  southern  France  (Monts  d  Au- 
ver«ne  on  the  map).  This  is  a  region  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  the  church  is  built  upon  a  steep 
lava  hill. 


found  to  be  so  plentiful  in  that  country.  The  other  beds  are  small 
and  scattered,  but  the  best  of  them  lie  near  the  centre  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  St.  Etienne.     Of  what  advantage  is  this  location  f 


FiQ.  ^7. 


A  street  scene  in  Nice  (near  Monaco),  showmg  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  in  that 

warm  climate. 
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Fio.  2oS. 


A  farm  scene  in  southern  central  France.  The  moun- 
tain peak  is  an  extinct  volcano,  one  of  the  Monts 
d'Auvergne  (Figs.  337  and  339). 


The  quantity  of  iron  produced  is  small  and  comes  mainly  from  the 
northeast,  near  the  coal  fields.  Fine  clays  for  porcelain  abound  in  cen- 
tral France,  and  building  stoues  are  quarried  iu  nearly  every  part. 

Manufacturing. -In  spite  of  the  limited  supply  of  fuel,  France  is 
a  great  manufacturing  nation.     Besides  silk  and  wine,  m  the  pro- 

duction  of  which  that  coun- 
try is  the  leading  nation 
of  the  world,  there  is  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  of 
metal,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods.      One    reason    for 
these  raanufactuics  is  the 
fact  that  coal  is  easily  ob- 
tained, eithei  in  France  or 
from  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
and    England.      Another 
reason  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  peculiar  appreciation  of  what  is  graceful, 
delicate,  and  elegant.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our  fashions 
in  dress  originate  in  France;  and  a  skirt,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  (>onnet 
from  Paris  is  expected  to  be  a  trifle  more  desirable  than  one  bought  else- 
where. The  French  have  ac- 
cordingly specialized  in  this 
direction ;  and  thus  their  artistic 
sense  has  had  great  influence 
upon  both  the  kind  and  amount 
of  their  manufacturing. 

Wool  and  Cotton  Manufac- 
tures.—The  northern  part 
of  Frantj,  including  Lillk, 
RouBAix,  and  Reims,  as  well 
fs  cities  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  is  the  section  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  woollen 
industry.  Here  coal  is  most 
easily  obtained  ;  and  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised  on  the  hills 
and  plains  near  by.      Besides  this,  foreign  wool  from  Argentina 


Fio.  JG'J. 
A  village  in  southern  France. 
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and  Australia  is  easily  imponed  at  Havre  and  at  the  B  lg..n 
r^rt  of  Antwerp.  Remembering  that  the  goods  turned  out-aa 
Cery,  carpets,  and  underclothing  -  are  of  high  grade  «.d  .uoh 
L  Wthy  people  wish,  we  see  that  this  location,  between  he 
Two  wealthiest  capitaU,  of  the  wold,  is  especa  ly  "d^f^g^"'; 
WooUen  clothe  are,  ne..t  to  silk  goods,  the  most  important  trench 

"To'tl^mlf^- mainly  for  the  home  market  as  indi- 
cated  above -is  also  extensively  developed  near  the  <=oa   «elds  ° 
nortlrn  France.     An  important  reason  for  -h  -rk  at^^-^s  po mt 
u  the  ease  with  which  cotton  may  be  imported  from  Amenca,  anu 
,i,  exnWnl  why  HoUEN  on  the  Seine  is  a  prominent  centre  for 
17  Ss.     There  are  also  cotton  'f-i-  in  eastern  Fn 
where  water  power  is  used  i.   tead  of  steam  powei.     Why 

'''"|i*M«:^S"-B-r;he  cUmate  and  soil  of  the  Rhone 
™liraX'^"o!he  mulberry  tree,  and  because  coal  mines  are 
™ar  by,  this  section  is  a  great  silk  manufacturing  region.  LvoN  is 
the  centr.,  and  St.  Et.ense  and  Pakis  are  noted  for  this  industry. 

The  traveller  in  tl       lone  valley  sees  grove  after  grove  of  mu'herry 

"'■"Thrl-worfa  To^at  the  end  o.  the  caterpillar  stage,  weaves  a 
ihe  sii''  ^'l  '  material  of  which  the  cocoon  is  composed  is  a 

-rti=Vo're::::sr::nrpar^^^^^^^^^ 

?ppdV^rthe  worms  and  the  transformation  of  the  cocoons  into  silk  for 
^e  S  t  reqr^^^^^  labor,  care,  and  skill.  On  that  account  silk  pro- 
ductToni  chiefly  confined  to  those  part,  of  the  world  where  laborers  wil 
a^ceTlow  wages,  and  where,  owing  to  generations  of  such  work,  habits 
Tf  wat  hluS  'and  care  hive  been  developed.  China  acco.ding^^^^^^^^^^ 
duces  the  greatest  amount  of  raw  silk;  but  France,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Szed  woXwhere  the  market  for  silk  goods  is  greatest  a  so  produces 
a  large  qZt^^^^  and  is  the  leading  country  for  ^.he  manufacture  of  silk. 
Make  as  long  a  list  of  silk  goods  as  you  can. 

Othei  Manufactures.  -The   extensive  cultivation  of  grapes  has 
been  mentioned.     Much  o£  the  wine  made  from  them  is  consumed 
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at  home,  for  in  ST«.co  »v.n  the  day  laborer  dnnta  '""  '"^ 
meab  in  place  of  or  n-.ixed  with  water.  An  enormo^  amou-t  of 
Ze  i.  aUo  .;  .pped  ahroad.  The  manufaoturo  of  steel  good.  » 
CrUnt^  somfplacee,  but  to  no  suoh  extent  »  in  Great  Bntam. 
Xr  Mnd.  of  manufaoturing  are  mentioned  under  the  cities. 

pLS.  -  Paris,  the  cpiUl  of  France,  U  the  largest  c>  y  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  the  third  largest  m  the  world.  It  nuober. 
more  than  2,500,000  inhabitants.  . 

Location  -There  is  a  definite  reason  for  the  exact  ate  ot 
ParU  rtran  island  in  the  Seine  at  that  point  made  the  nver  eas.er 


Fio.  270. 
A  view  looking  over  Paris,  with  the  Seine  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

to  bridge  over,  while  at  the  same  time  it  aided  in  defence.    Aside 
from  that,  the  Seine,  having  a  slower  current  than  the  Rhone,  and 
being  less  subject  to  overflows  than  the  Loire,  is  more  easily  navi- 
gablf  than  any  other  river  in  France.     Its  upper  ^f^ta^es  bring  it 
Lo  close  touch  with  eastern  France  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  canal^ 
there  is  water  connection  with  the  Loire  and  Saone  and  with  the 
Rhine  in  Germany.     Furthermore,  Pari»  is  situated  on  the  mam 
trade  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  northern  and  central  France, 
which  follows  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Seme.     In  addition, 
Paris  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country, 
and  not  very  far  from  several  other  densely  populated  countries.   1  or 
these  several  reasons  it  has  always  been  the  principal  French  city. 

Pan*  a.  an  Art  Centre.  -  Reference  has  already  heen  made  to 
the  appreciation  of  gro     and  eleganoe  charactemtic  of  the  French 
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«Por>l«  Napoleon  and  other  rulers  collected  art  treasures  from 
Tariot  nftLWnd  founded  collections  and  schc^ls  which  have  made 
PaTsTamous.  The  superiority  of  this  city  in  that  respect  is  recog- 
rarisiamo  i-  number  of  men  and  women  who  go 

C  efLTytr  fo^  the  stSy  of  art.  It  is  not  Btran^e  ^he-fore 
that  Paris  should  be  distinguished  the  world  ov.r  for  ite  beauty  as  a 
X  The  '"streets,  thf  beautiful  parks  with  their  fountams  and 
aLs  and  the  fine  public  buildings  and  old  royal  palaces,  are  won- 
rfullVaUractive.  Even  the  dwelling  houses  are  m  harmony  or  ^ 
t  required  by  law  that  new  buildings  must  harmonize  with  those 
near  by     Therefore  one  seldom  sees  an  unattractive  house  in  Pans. 

*  *v,«  nirl  nalaces  known  as  the  Louvre,  is  the  most  noted  art 

,l^"^n  tt  witld     U  coSs  thousands  of  works  of  art,  the  most 

^f  rf^d  o?airbein«  the  Venus  of  Milo.    Among  the  paintings,  one  of 

Se  mS  falol  S^pt^l's  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John,  copies  <f 

^^l^m^:glrr;tnS^  suburbs  of  Paris  is  Vkks...k.  whe. 
there  is  aiTother  palace  th^t  was  erected  in  the  days  of  royrlty.     It  is  now 


Fio.  -iTl. 
Fontainebleau,  a  beautiful  wooded  park  south  of  Paris. 

„a™ly  .»d  a,  a  n,«..un.,  and  »---' ^^Su'rST'aUhetSlt 
witl  the  finest  of  paintings.  It  is  among  such  treasures  .at  i  .  . ,  , 
7:rt  sU  -ch'of  their  time;  and  it  is  V-^^J ^^^^^ ^^^  ^*^*^^^ 
surroundings  that  many  foreigners  reside  V^'^^^^^^^^^^^,  too  n.any 
Manufactures  of  Paris. -Uke  other  great  '^t^eS'.  ^?"\7'  yet  the 
induttr'es  to  be  specially  identified  with  any  part-ular  one.  Yet  the 
uper;  taste  of  tL  Parisians  has  ^ed  them  to  pay  especial^^^^^^^ 
the  manufacture  of  articles  which  combine  utiUty  -^^  ^^^^^J'^^^^^^ 

i:^7i^r:sr:5S:tr^^f  ^     -, 

manufactured  at  Limoges,  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
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Commerce  of  Pari..  -  Although  8o  far  inland,  P..™  .hips  more 
^dX  "ater  than  any  other  French  city.  The  ex.e„..ve  canal 
!^,l«ons  ot  the  city  have  already  heen  mentioned.     Va.t  »nm. 

:  teTn«nt  in  d^'dging  the  lo«er  Seine  »o  ^^'>^^_ 
water  between  Kouen  and  I'aria  now  exceeds  ten  feet.  Sn,..ll  vi«- 
lu  can  Iceed  directly  to  I'aris,  but  larger  »hil»,  transfer  the.r 
lods™  Havke  and  Roi-EN  Besides  this,  the  ch.ef  ra.  ways  of 
f°;nce    a-liate  in  all  directions  from  Paris.     All  together,  therefore, 

idthe  political,  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  commercal  centre 

"'  "(J^rCitie..  -  Havbk,  which  U  almost  as  bn»y  a  harbor  as  Mar- 
SK.^  ha  1  extensive  trade  in  coffee  from  ISraxil,  and  ,n  wheat 
» id  oAcr  materials  from  America.  /  nother  imlK,rtant  port  .s  Bo«- 
HE  vex  on  the  Garonne  Kiver.  in  the  midst  of  a  fartde  grape-ra,s,„g 
district',  t  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  French  wmcs.  Locate 
tl^e  dttes  previously  named  and  tell  for  what  each  »  m,lH,rta„t. 
Note  el^cLly  Lvo'n,  next  to  Paris  in  size,  and  nearly  three  fmes 

"'xh:  ThinlTwh  eity  in  size,  and  its  leading  seaport  is  Mah- 
SEILLE  wl  i  h  is  almost  ^  large  as  Lyon.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone 
SEILLE,  wuicn  1  .,,,,1  Marseille  occupies  the  nearest  pomt 

tl.::  trS  :  go:.2;rana';lre  other  cLditions  are  favorable 
„  Ttown      Fof  many  centuries  the  Uhone  valley  was  the  prmcpal 
°uC  fiom  the  Mediterranean  to  much  of  Kurope.     One  route 
T71  the  Seine  valley,  and  thence  to  Paris,  northern  trance,  and 

Commerce  oi  'f«"^«  numerous  rivers,  canals,  and  railways, 
internal  commerce  on  the  """^«^°"'  .^  \^^^  France  is  not  a 
and  notwithstanding  the  ^^^^J^!  ^"^^^^^^^^       fact,  her  mer- 

,reat  maritime  nation  "^^\f  ^^^^^^ "f  that  of  the  British  Isles 
chant  marine  is  only  one-tenth  as  lar  e  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

and  three-fifths  that  of  Norway,     ^^f  "  ^^^^Z,,^  than 

lack  of  acqnaintance  w^^^^^^^^^^ 

British  fishermen.     The  smaU  number       s  ^re  among  the 

quent  and  destructive  wars  during  the  l^^^^;^'^^^^;^;^^,,  ,,%o„ 
reasons  why  France  depends  so  largely  upon  other  "^^w^^^      Y 
•        Brill  and  Norwegians,  for  vessels  to  carry  her  good.     Wh> 
safer  for  her  to  be  thus  dependent  than  for  Great  Britain  . 
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„V,„,atio„,    Vo"  »m J-™'-,^*^' *:X!!    «'.'--  ..«  pre...,, 
possessions  in  North  America.    >^ 

possessions  in  the  New  N\oria  r  T^ao-China  and  a  very  small  bit  of 

^  In  Asia,  France  holds  a  I'^jf  "  ^^^^^  ^  ^  J  ^^^^  portion/uf  the  world 
India;  and  she  has  numerous    slam     m   Uffe         po^^  Algeria  and 

But  her  most  important  -o\onxe.jivem  Mnc^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^,^^^.^.^^ 

Tunis,  across  the  Mf^^---',^;!  ^Trt,  the  Sudan,  the  upper  Niger 
iucluding  a  large  pa^^t  of  the  Sahara  ^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  „j 

and  the  country  north  of  **»«  '>""-^  "^        ' 
Madagascar,  east  of  southern  Africa. 

/n  TbU  about  the  early  inhabitonts;  (2)  the  influence 

,  ,s:;z^^'^^^^^-t:;i\  %^\LrxtVa"e 

:  i^tel^T^  What  are  the  V^^f^^^^^  ^^"^0'  be^en^  Snd  there?    Why7 
been  found  in  Great  Bnta".  ?    (J)  Wh»cU  ^a  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^„  . 

rS'i  Tell  about  the  mineral  producte.    (^>J^^^  m)  Cotton  manufactures. 

fLturinK     (10)  TeU  about  the  woollen  manufactures.    (lU  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^. 

02)  TeU  about  silk  and  silk  .ri^'-^'Sl  •  iStLtt  a^ti^^ 

turea?    (14)  Tell  about  Paris ;  its  size ;  locatwn,art,su  (le)  What  are 

rmnJe.  \l5)  Tell  about:  («)^nav^;WB-^^^^^^^^^  (17)  What 

rth=r'aL^-"-^^^^^^  aS)TeU  about  the  colonies. 

.oo.s.o.s._(l)  What  is  th.  name  oi.t^p.^^^^^^^^^ 
(2,  Give  reasons  why  one  river,  as  the  ^^^^^l\..  232  to  see  if  the  glacier 

flows  than  another,  as  the  Seine.    (3)  E^7  ;^.  ^  ^^^.^i,    (4)  Raise  a  silk-worm 
JeThed' nto  any  part  of  France  durmg  t^^^^Jf^^/^^^^^^  some  of  its  thread. 

f  you  can  find  any  porcelain  ware  /'^^^.fnhe  people  there  prided  tbe^selves 

^r^Cndin  «*'W  »' '^"•™S:'Ft:"h  ReSSon;  thr..o„  o<  Jen 

tains   rivers,  and  citie:*.     (!•>)  *'"  " 
F;en'ch  colonies  with  their  nauies. 


V.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Map  Oumtionb  (Fijr.  265).—  (1)  What  other  cities  in  the  world  are  in  about 
the  lane  lat"dri  Madrid?  (2)  Compare  the  area  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
wfth  that  if  See  («)  Compiri  the  papulations.  (4)  Compare  the  directions 
Taken  by  the  r^r^  (5)  Judging  from\».e  map,  what  would  you  expect  as  to  the 
number  of  Jharl.or  ?  («)  What  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter  alK>ut 
rti.,iraC  and  rainfall  in  Spain?  (7)  What  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  belong  to  Spain  ? 

People  and  Government.  -  The  people  of  this  peninsula  once  had 
much  the  same  rank  amcag  nations  as  is  now  held  by  the  Bntiah. 


FiQ.  272. 


The  Alhambra,  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Moors. -Mohammedans  who  once 
conquered  and  occupied  bpain. 

Name  countries  that  they  controlled.  Mention  some  noted  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  explorers.  Now,  however,  both  Spam  and  Portugal 
are  classed  among  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  peninsula  has  been  one  impor- 
tant  cause  of  the  decline  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  various  races 
on  the  peninsula,  cut  off  from  one  another  by  tablelands  and  moun- 
tain ranges,  have  never  been  fairly  blended  into  one  people,  tor 
centuries  they  were  divided  into  small,  independent  kmgdoms  having 
different  languages.  Just  before  the  discovery  of  America,  however, 
most  of  these  states  were  brought  under  one  rule  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  later  even  Portugal  was  joined  to  Spam. 
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1      »,i«h  k  oartly  BeparateJ  from  Spam  by  d 
But  Portagal,  which  u.  paniy  ^        ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^ 

gorge,  and  canyons,  ^"^^^^H^^ ^li^y  conquered  and  ia  ^ 
Country  in  the  Pyrenees,  .^"  JJ'^^' Vthe  others  ha.  been 
independent ;  and  the  un.n  of  some  of  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

S  t.irertnde'-  '^^  -^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^"^  ^" 
Portugal.  __^j^g  ^jey  to  many  important 

Physiography  wd  *^*-,  .    , :„„d  in  the  extensive  elevation 
about  Spain  and  i^-^^^^'^J^^X   t  J^^^^  Pyrenees,  contin^  .d  on 
l^a.     Onthenorhern^^^^^^^^^^  .„  ,,,  ,,treme  «>«th 

the  west  by  the  Cantabnan  MO  ^i^esetwosp    u= 

.umerou.  short,  b«ken  »r';»'^Std  the  G«.d.l,»iv  r  (me. 
UtheEbrovdleyoBthenorthejs^a  „^,„„,.„j..   Po, , 

i„g  Great  River)  v»ll«y  «»  '»«  "o»^«  ^^j,„,i„  ,„„tod  i» 

to  these  rivers  on  the  m»p.  J»»  °"J  ^  „{  the  distance  aro.".d 

rpe"nitrr::rrrar;";"^^^^       -  s...ee.  therefore.. 

preventing  ^V»^J">'"^^Z^:  fX  t^^L' '«"'-'  ?'  '"" 
portation  of  goods.    The  P°»  "»"  °'      ^^^^^  ,„d  central  Europe, 

'""-r^'atlt'S^^"^'  a'tl^rrlt  for  con..erce.    But  the 

"^^gCsX:-  -•>-  '"-  SenTZ  o„  the  cUn,ate. 
The  highlands  have  an  .mportantrnttue  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Owing  to  the  e>=™«r'''«  '"71  Wngeot  mountains,  the  rain- 
summers  are  hot;  and  l^"'"'"'''^!"  northwestern  coast,  where 
.        ,aU  is  r.,ht  everywhere  ""^"-^  *  Jlpes  (Fig.  235).    The 
the  vapor  is  condensed  m  ™'"B  °  ^^^i„„  being  i„  the  horse 

eouthem  P;'*'™'"  /^id  ^"t^griculture  without  irr.gat.on  >s 
latitudes  (p.  ^^h  ^^  ""  " 
impossible. 

There  are  several  other  e«ects  P-^-^^^^'.^tgtil.Ihe  aHd'pUu 
place,  the  rivers  are  unuav-gablei  £o   >"  de«cen  j,^  ^^^^^^ 
to  the  coastal  plains  *«'  »o"'''==f "  "P!"      „„row  valleys,  lilie  that  ot 
Sdes  that,  most  of  ^T.^^^'Vl  no^-ly  -*»'  ""  '"^''T^'f  hH 
rrj^arhSSc^"--'"^'-  ^heGuaaal.uiv.r.wh.ch  has 
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a  wide  valley  and  which  yeatels  are  able  to  aaoend  aa  f ar  as  Bstilu,  is 

the  principal  exception. 

Since  the  interior  is  so  arid  and  rugged,  it  must  hare  little  timber,  little 
agriculture,  few  people,  and  few  roads,  railways,  and  canals.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  therefore,  the  chief  towns  are  to  be  found  along  the  coast 

Agriculture  and  Grazing.  —  In  uati  respect  the  elevation  of  the 
land  is  an  advantage,  because  it  insures  grti^c  variety  of  cliiuate  and 
hence  many  kinds  of  farm  products.  What  countries  cf  South 
America  does  this  condition  call  to  mind  ? 

We  may  expect  grazing  in  the  uplands  and  among  the  mountains, 
as  in  similar  rugged  and  arid  regions  elsewhere.     Name  some  of 

them.  Spain  is  noted  for 
the  eX'  ellent  grade  of  its 
sheep  and  mules.  There 
are  also  many  cattle,  espe- 
cially  in  the  rainy  north- 
west ;  but  the  fact  that  bo 
much  of  the  country  is 
arid  explains  why  there 
are  many  more  siieep  and 
goata  *han  cattle.  The 
sheep  often  wander  about 
in  flocks  of  ten  thousand 
under  the  care  of  a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  dogs.  In  sum- 
mer they  feed  among  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  they  are  driven 
down  to  the  more  protected  lowlands  for  shelter. 

Wheat  is  the  most  comnion  crop  in  Spain,  since  it  requires  com- 
paratively little  rain;  but  there  is  far  less  than  might  be,  since  so 
many  of  the  Spaniards  lack  energy  and  enterprise. 

In  many  of  the  valleys  where  irrigation  is  possible,  and  especially  on 
the  lowlands  along  the  coast,  the  farmers  are  more  progressive  and  pros- 
perous. Barley,  rye,  and  corn  are  raised  in  addition  to  wheat,  and  these 
are  among  the  staple  foods  of  the  people.  Quantities  of  grapes  are  also 
grown  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
the  bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  a  source  of  income  to  both  countries. 

The  arid  southeastern  coast  is  wonderfully  productive.  One  reason  is 
the  warm  climate,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Mediterra  j:  an;  another  is 
the  numl)er  of  mountain  streams,  which,  though  useless  'i.  lavigation,  are 
extremely  valuable  for  irrigation.  Some  of  the  produci  of  this  section, 
besides  wheat  and  corn,  are  cotton,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  rice.     Several  crops  of  some  produ  its  may  be  raised  in  a  year. 


I'm.  27.J. 
A  ibeep  pastare  at  the  Convent  of  Palos  in  Spain. 
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Mining.  —Simiii  w  reniarkubly  ri.h  in  minemlH.  I.eiul  uii  I  wlver 
are  mined  in  the  upper  valley  of  tlu-  (ii'  '  '.luivir,  ami  ulong  the 
Bouthewtern  cmt.  Seme  .liHtance  n.-.'  .  of  Skvillk  a  large 
quantity  of  .juirk.iher,  or  u.er.-.iry,  i  .liued  ;  a.ul  n..rthwe8t  of 

Seville,  and  in  Huuthern  Portugal,  ar  iome  noted  c.piier  mmeii. 
Coal  and  inm  ore  are  f..und  in  several  i)arlH  of  the  i^ninsula,  but  the 
hugest  output  of  each  ,>ccur8  on  the  northern  hIoikj  of  the  Cantabnan 
MountaiuH.  Spain  pnHlnces  more  quicksilver  than  any  other  coun- 
vry,  an.l  in  second  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  output  of 
co[qK'r  and  lead. 


Fiti.  •JT4. 
A  woodeu-wlieeled  ..x  .art,  to  illustrate  the  backwar.lue«»  ol  the  Spaniards. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  in.lustvios.  the  chanict.'r  of  the  peoi.le  pre- 
vents  proper  aovelopn.M.t  of  the  r.soum-s.  Mu.h  of  the  beuetit  trom  the 
mines  is  d...  to  tlie  capital  a».l  etilnprise  of  foreigners;  the  Lng  ish  and 
French  are  in  control  of  the  copper  juines,  an.l  the  llothschiUls,  the  great 
European  hankers,  own  the  (piicksilvcr.  .  -u  *. 

Manufacturing.  —  From  what  has  been  said  alwve,  it  is  apparent  that 
manufacturing  cannot  tlomish.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  evident  when  we 
consider  that  more  than  tw..-thiras  of  the  Spaniards,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  Portuguese,  cannot  reaa.  Thus,  although  they  have  coal  teds  much 
of  their  iron  ore,  instead  of  being  smelted  at  home,  is  shipped  to  the  coal 
fieUls  of  Swansea  in  Wales  to  bo  smelted.  In  some  places,  however,  as 
will  be  seen  in  our  study  uf  the  cities,  there  is  manufacturing  of  certain 
kinds. 

Principal  Cities  of  Spain.  —  Madkid,  the  metropdi.s  and  capital  of 
Spain,  is  nearlv  as  large  as  Manchester  ;  but  unlike  most  other  large 
cities  so  far  stu,lied,  it  is  nut  an  impr.itant  maniifaeturing  centre. 
Why  not?  The  explanation  of  its  size  is  found  in  its  central  loca- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  government.  In  crossing  the 
peninsula  to  connect  the  coastal  cities,  all  the  principal  railway  lines 
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converge  at  this  point,  and  thus  Madrid  has  become  the  intellectual 

and  political  centre  of  the  country. 

To  some  extent,  Madrid,  with  its  wide  streets,  magnificent  royal  palace, 

and  one  of  the  finest  art  galleries  in  the  world,  recaUs  the  attractions 

of  Paris.    But  one  of  its  most 
frequented  places  is  an  enor- 
mous building,  which  seats 
many  thousands  and  which 
is  used  for  bull  fighting.     In 
its  indulgence  in  this  brutal 
sport  the  city  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Paris ;  nor  is  there 
any  resemblance  in  its  sur- 
roundings.   From  the  streets 
of  Madrid  one  looks  across  the 
country  for  miles  and  miles, 
seeing  not  a  tree  nor  fence 
nor  house;    only  the  weeds 
and  scattered  vegetation  of  an 

Fio-  278-  arid  waste. 

A  Spanish  bull  fight. 

The  city  next  in  importance  upon  the  highlands  of  Spain  is 
Granada,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors.  To  this  point  among 
the  mountains,  at  the  intersection  of  the  best  routes  of  travel  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  these  people  withdret«r.  Here 
they  maintained  themselves  for  two  hundred  years  and  developed 
a  city  of  four  hundred  thousand  population.  At  present,  Granada 
contains  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  inhabitants,  and  its  principal 
attraction  is  the  Moorish  palace,  or  Alhambra  (Fig.  272),  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Moorish  architecture  in  existence. 

On  the  lowlands  west  of  Granada  are  Seville  and  Cadiz,  both  flour- 
ishing cities  at  the  time  when  vast  stores  of  plunder  were  bemg  brought 
from  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Cadiz  is  now  a  fortified 
naval  harbor;  and  Seville  is  recovering  a  degree  of  her  former  commer- 
cial importance.  One  tobacco  factory  in  Seville  employs  about  five  thou- 
sand women  in  making  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Gibraltar,  a  steep  hill,  with  bold  cliffs  rising  on  nearly  all  sides, 
and  with  a  town  at  its  base,  >^as  belonged  to  Britain  since  1704. 
This  rock  hill  (Fig.  276)  is,  peu^aps,  the  strongest  fortification  m 
the  world,  and  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Why 
is  this  stronghold  of  special  importance  to  Great  Britain  ? 
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Malaga  grapes  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  coastal  city  by  that  name,  and 
of  the  products  about  it.    It  has  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in  Europe. 


Fiu.  2K. 


The  rock  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Spanish  coast.  showinR  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 

connects  it  with  the  mainland. 

Valencia  and  Barcelona  are  the  leading  seaports  of  Spain. 
The  region  about  the  former  is  a  beautiful  garden,  much  like  south- 
ern California,  which  it  resembles  also  in  products.  Name  some  of 
the  products.  In  addition,  rice  is  grown  on  the  lowlands  near  the 
coast.  Barcelona,  the  second  Spanish  city  in  size,  is  the  principal 
seaport  and  an  important  textile  manufacturing  centre  as  well. 

On  the  whole  Spain  is  poorly  provided  with  harbors;  and  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  dwell  near  the  coast,  and  many  engage  in 
fishing,  they  take  a  small  share  in  international  commerce. 


^  ^"iSH'W* 


~-  7B  i>  -    <-■ 


Fig.  277. 
The  harbor  and  city  of  Oporto.    Describe  the  situation  of  the  city. 

Colonies  of  Spain. -The  only  remnants  now  left  to  Spain  of  her  once 
magnificent  foreign  possessions  are  for  the  most  part  in  Africa.    Ihese 
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include  a  few  small  settlements  on  tlie  coast  of  Morocco;  a  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Sahara,  having  little  value ;  and  a  few  small  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Canary  Islands,  west  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the  Mediterranean  also  belo  .g  to  Spain. 

Principal  Cities  and  Colonies  of  Portugal.  —  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
are  the  chief  cities  of  Portugal.  The  former,  the  capital  and 
metropolis,  lying  on  a  broad  bay  where  the  Tagus  River  enters  the 
sea,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  existence.  With  its  white 
houses,  its  cathedrals  and  palaces— all  partly  buried  in  trees  on 
the  hillsides  surrounding  the  harbor  — it  vies  in  beauty  with  the 
most  attractive  cities  in  the  world. 

The  misfortunes  of  Lisbon  have  been  many.  It  has  suffered  from 
sieges,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.  The  most  terrible  catastrophe  happened 
in  1755,  when  an  earthquake,  followed  by  fire,  destroyed  most  of  the 
houses  and  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

Opokto  gives  the  name  to  Port  wine.  The  lower  part  of  the  Douro 
valley  is  one  of  the  richest  wine  districts  in  Europe,  and  Oporto,  like 
Bordeaux,  is  an  important  point  for  its  export. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  has  lost  much  of  her  foreign  territory.  The 
Azores  Islands,  far  to  the  west  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Madeira  Islands, 
to  the  southwest,  are  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a 
volcanic  group  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  dependencies.  Portugal  also  has 
large  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Africa  and  smaller  ones  in  Asia. 

Review  Questions.  — (1)  Tell  about  the  people  and  government  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  (2)  Describe  the  highlands  of  the  peninsula.  (H)  Mention 
several  consequences  of  tnis  elevated  condition  of  the  land.  (4)  Tell  about  agri- 
culture and  grazing.  (5)  Tell  about  the  mining.  (G)  What  can  you  say  about 
manufacturing?  (7)  Give  the  main  facts  about  the  following  cities :  (a)  Madrid, 
(fi)  Granada,  (c)  Seville,  (<l)  Cadiz,  (e)  Malaga,  (/)  Valencia,  (g)  Barcelona. 
(8)  For  what  is  Gibraltar  noted?  (9)  What  about  the  colonies  of  Spain  ?  (10)  Tell 
about  (o)  Lisbon,  (6)  Oporto.  (11)  What  about  the  colonies  of  Portugal? 
(12)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Suggestions.—  (1)  About  what  portion  of  the  boun''  y  line  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  is  formed  by  rivers  ?  (2)  What  must  be  t  ^  influence  of  railways 
upon  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  farming  in  the  interior?  (3)  Recall  the 
Spaniards'  treatment  of  the  Incas  in  South  America.  (4)  Learn  what  is  meant 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (.'>)  Find  t)th(M-  pi.uires  of  Moorish  architecture. 
(0)  Read  Washington  living's  •■  Th.-  Alhanit.ia."  (7)  .Make  a  sketch  of  tho 
Spanish  peninsula,  including  the  prinuii)al  rivers  and  cities. 
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(For  Map  Questions,  see  Map,  Fig.  236.) 
Ptoole  -The  peoplo  of  the»e  tl.reo  countries  have  h>ng  been 
more  «'  le»  unite,!,  for  the  well-settled  southern  port.ons  of  Nor- 
™  and  Sweden  are  not  sepa^ted  by  any  natura    barrier,  whde 
ol  I  narrow,  shallow  sea  separates  Scandinava  from  DenmarK 
Befng  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  at  tm,es  havmg  a  s,ngle 
,.o,ernment,  they  have  many  interests  m  common.      Ihe  written 
Llage  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  is  still  the  same,  atjd  Nor- 
way  and  Sweden  were  until  1905  united  under  one  kmg,  although 
Z  had  separate   local   government.     Denmark  ,s  now  mdepen- 
d  nt,  as  H,  has  always  been,  and,  like  Norway  and  Sweden,  .s  a 
toUed   monarchy.      Norway   and    Sweden   were    once   a  part   of 
Denmark. 

These  people  have  been  closely  connected  with  onr  own  history ,  for 

mark  S  IcSC-e t'en  coL,  to  Canada,    No  imn.igrants  are  more 
welcome  than  tliose  from  these  northern  countries. 

PhTsioeraphy  and  Climate.  -  There  are  only  about  one-fourth  as 
,„a,!?^i:Enfs  in  these  three  countries  together  -  the.,  a,.  ,n 
the  British  Isles;  yet  in  spite  of  frequent  LuropeiUt  wars,  'W  have 
preserved  their  iudepeudeuce  through  "--^--'-/XZlacl 
Leu  due  in  part  to  their  peculiar  pos.t.on.  The  only  land  approacU 
t,  Scandinavia  is  by  way  of  I.aplaud  in  Russ.a,  -  -  '  '  ^^  7°'* 
that  it  is  very  cold.  Thus  the  penu.sula  is  almost  as  isolated  trom 
other  nations  as  is  Great  Britain.  Ocrmanv. 

Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  P"'  >' ^™"'=<^f  ,7'',  ta™™'; 
However,  the  n.ost  important  parts  of  Denmark,  the  "■I''""''  ""^ 
":;::ely  separated  by  water.  These  islands  aud  t  ^  Damsh  p^n- 
HsuL  (Fi,.  2.3)  -e  '..e  h«^er  port^ns  o  »  — ^^^^ J^, 
left  projpcting  above  the  ^vatel  \\nen  buiKii.o 
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the  Baltic  valley  to  a  somewhat  shallow-  sea.  Standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  they  guard  the  approaches  to  this  inland  sea, 
and  naturally  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  nations  have  long  coveted 

them.  But  as  neither  of 
the  Great  Powers  was  will- 
ing that  one  of  the  others 
should  hold  them,  little 
Denmark  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  its  independent 
existence. 

The  rugged  surface  and 
severe  climate  of  Scandinavia 
have  also  served  as  a  protec- 
tion against  invaders.    From 
its  southern  to  its  northern 
end  the  peninsula  is  moun- 
tainous.     It  is  an   ancient 
mountain  land,  much  worn, 
and  cut  by  deep  stream  val- 
leys.      While    some    peaks 
reach  an  elevation  of  six  to 
eight  thousand  feet,  most  of 
them   are  lower   and  of   so 
nearly  the  same  height  that 
the  upland  resembles  a  pla- 
teau when  viewed  across  the 
mountain  crests.     Tlie  boun- 
dary between   N-     -ay   and 
Sweden  follows  the  divide  between  the  east  and  west  flow  .reams; 

and  since  the  mountains  descend  steeply  into  the  ocean  on  western 
side  those  streams  which  flow  toward  the  west  are  the  shorter.  Therefore, 
in  all  but  the  southern  part,  Norway  is  a  narrow,  mountainous  region 
crossed  by  short  streams  flowing  in  deep,  steepsided  valleys  (Fig.  ^78). 

Agricultural  Districts.  —  The  mountainous  surface  and  cold  cli- 
mate iire  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  although  the  warm  ocean  waters 
exert  an  enormous  influence  here,  as  in  the  British  Isles.  In  rising 
over  the  mountains,  the  westerly  winds  supply  abundant  rain  and 
snow,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  causes  the  numerous  glaciers. 

Since  the  slope  on  the  eastern  si'^e  is  much  the  longer,  Sweden 
has  extensive  lowlands  throughout  its  length.  But  these  lowlands 
are  so  far  north,  and  so  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  that 
in  all  but  the  southern  part  agriculture  is  of  little  importance. 


Fifi.  278. 

A  Norwegian  fjord  with  steep  cliffs  rising  from  the 

very  water's  edge. 
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Denmark.  wnrwav  —Since  less  than  four  thou- 

irfo"  TuTot  orCdred  and  twenty-five  thou»„d) 
sand  (ottt  of  a  tcai  oi  oi  o  climate  adapted  to  agnoul- 

«,n.re  miles  in  No^ay  ^'ve  »  »°^°~'l  pLuced  is  small, 
ture  or  pasturage  *«  —  "nH^^  ff„d  mL  be  imported. 
Therefore,  much  meat,  flour,  ana  vy.u  ^ 


Fig.  279. 

Also,  while  there  are  some  silver  and  -PP^  „^>^^^^^^  ™S. 

lacking,  because  the  rooks  we  foj™* J^^^^^^^        j^,  fi„e  water 

ror;t>::r":;int";t^:  -  — -  - 

-"Snthr-theo,  do  the  two  million  inl.^^ln-^/^J^^j-  ];^ 

r  '^1C:rtr:ot::^:^r::SoTr-p:es  being  m„st 

'Zlrt: rgte- 10^"  Jro^ -ar:^  aL  in  sn^".  .- 
for  the  sawmills  and  planing  mUls. 


1  I 
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Fi8h  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  along  the  irregular  western 
hand,  a„d  the  Arctic  Ocean  «ith  it,  sea  ,  and  "^a'- .  ^^  ;;J;:; 

•"CTurdfntTfCt  and  tl,e  iove  for  the  sea   developed 
"oodXfotherT^n.    The  timber  tor  wooden  ve.eU  .  eas.ly 


Vui.  2«0. 


■  ^!n  Vnrv-av     The  summer  sun  is  Shining  here  at  midnight, 
North  cape,  the  northern^po.nt  ^^^'^.^^^  ^,etic  Circle. 

V.A   nrid  this  smell  Norwegian  nation  has  at  present  a  greater 
:lt  ;rfrei*;:  riu  than  Ly  other  European  countrv  except 

""Tl'^lactrhelp  to  explain  wl>y  the  Norwegian  towns  are  fonnd 
aJg'Te'lst.    "indeed' it  is  ^'>^J^^^:^:^Z^Z 

"TT  J  a;rBT:r;^Kir2?9;      r.XrU  sitnat^d  at  the 
S':rXrrr/:4en?a,,ey,or,o.^^ 

rx''r:;rc:7  Cnnr-Crtat .,..  por^ 

as  Aberdeen  is  in  Scotland. 
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Hammeifest,  Norway,  far  within  Ihe  Arctic  Circle. 
™,  tow.  i8  the  ne  vrest  to  the  pole  o(  any  n.  the 
iS  excepting  Upernivik  in  Greenlana  where 
In  but  a  few       the  inhabitants  are  Eskimos. 


Scery  ..  the  W«..n.  C.t.-  A.  ;"  ta^Ji^^a^Sni-r* 

and  islands.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  fully  ten  thou- 
sand islands  along  the  coast 
of  Norway.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that,  before  the  sinking  took 
place,  the  river  valleys  were 

deeply  cut  in  hard  rock,  tht- 

bays  are  usually  long,  narrow, 

and  deep  fjords  (Fig.  278). 
Some  of  the  fjords  extend 

fully    ninety    miles    inland, 

and  swollen  streams  from  the 

mountains  frequently  plunge, 

for  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet  ^^      ^jff^  are 

or  more,  over  the  vertical  cliffs  ^vhich  bound  the  f  ords.     1  ^^^  ^^ 

often  only  barren  rock;  ^u^^-^St     g^^^^^^^^  -  «^«^^' 

steep,  green  forests  cover  t^^^  «uiiace ,  g'^c  fi^^jermen's  homes 

and  occasionally,  upon  a  level   patch,  '^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^  „£  ,„iall 

r  ..Titers  ^^^^x^:^^^-- '-'' 

alo.g  this  coast  every  summer  to  ^jy   J«.^  ^^%^  J  ?|oT  At  Bergen, 
attraction  is  the  sight  of  the  sun  '^    ""^^  J^^  ^J,  latitude,  the 

Christiania,  and  Stockholm,  which  ^^'^  .^"  "^^^^^,  f  •,  i,  ^bout  four ;  and 
,     jest  nigl.  is  less  than  six  ^;.;  ^^^^^  ^,  _  North 

S.^XSS;,^"s;n^{;::notsetfromMayl.toJuly29. 

Industries  and   Cities   of   Sweden.  -  Agriculture  is  the  leading 

northern  ami  wesuiu  n  „            ^                                  oountrv  presents 
Kiuls      In  consequence,  the  southern  part  ot  the  counti>   i   
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f„re,t,  a„a  lumber  is  by  t»r  l'^^-"-' ""^^  "j  S^J^^^rl'^ 

LTlranaauS>.Uty-.,u.Utie,th»t  are  due  to  the  elo.ene»  of 
Jh'e  airlgs  eao  Jd  by  the  ''-t-s.  of  the  su.nme^  .^^^^^^^ 

Z^Z^Z  "on' tt  melted  by  the  u.  of  cha.oa.,  and 


Fio.  282. 
The  royal  palace  at  Stockholm. 

1      •      1  ;,,  <;xvP(1pn  or  brought  from  other  countries. 

ut  S    o  that  ,nanufacturiug  is  making  rapid  P-f --^J^.^^^-^^,,. 
Tho  two  principal  cities -Stockholm,  the  capital,  ^nd  Gothen 
in  tl.P  Poast  •  but  there  are  other  small  seaports  and  ui 

rv"  "9Ror  tL Xtion  of  this  city  is  one  of  marvellous  beauty, 


r?^^^KS 
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it  b  connected  by  water,  as  well  as  by  rail,  w.th  ^^-e  ch  ^  po.nt^^^^^^ 
a  populous  region,  and  is  therefore  the  principal  distributing  centre 
irCrts.     Gothenburg,  the  chief  centre  for  exports,  possesses 

"e  Z^Zut  advantage  that  its  harbor  is  seldom  ^-^  -"j  J^ 
^connected  with  Stockholm  by  railway  as  well  as  by  lake  and  canal. 

Much  of  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  is  occupied  by  lakes. 

T>.«  nrincinal  foreim  trade  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden  is  with  Great 
«  In  ^SrveClrs  for  this.  What  must  be  the  main  articles  of  import 
^"^"portf  nt  gU  Britain  comes  Germany.  Can  you  suggest 
reasons  for  this  ? 

Ina««ri..  and  Citi«l  «f  Dennultk.  -  There  ta  neither  coal  nor 
„,et^  "the  rocke  of  Denmark,  so  that  there  is  no  "'"'"S .'"  "^« 
Tun  ry  The  only  mineral  product  of  value  is  clay,  we  1  suited  to 
tto  mnufacture  of  porcelain,  which  is  an  important  industry.  A. 
In  UeCd,  the  lack  of  coal  for  fuel  is  partially  met  by  peat  from  the 

'»7h:rzrr::rt:insrportsofD^^^ 
=-:X^:i^n:!srSi=r«l;^ 

country  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  dairy  cows  and 
nearly  as  many  sheep,  be- 
sides many  horses,   goats, 
and  pigs.     The  laws  of  the 
nation     discourage     large 
farms,  so  that  each  farmer, 
by  carefully  cultivating  a 
small  patch  of  land,  as  in 
Belgium,  obtains  the  most 
that  it  can  yield. 

The  nearness  to  good 


Fio.  'J8;}. 
A  view  in  Copenhagen. 
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»„d  b.™,  th..  goca  h.rW  nn.  lacV  „.  In  n.ct  h^  n^y  «^J 
i„  „u  Denmark  f  "V^T'^'^ir"!  l-r^rr  the  e„.r..noe 
I'''-:;"' V^ifs  ea'  h  t  :  »  .He  -in  .h^^o,K.„.,«gen  is  the 
;:,":;;  oTltluk.  -rue  fact  that  it  i,  the  c«l„tal  ai«, 
increases  its  importance. 

u       Tl,«  Danes   even  more  than  the  Norwegians, 
Colonie.  of  Denmwk.  -  Tl^«  ^f  "^^^^  lliovel^n  lands.     Although  some 
have  been  daring  seamen  ^f /^^Q'^Jf^f ,  i°  „d  and  the  Faroe  Islands  are 
of  their  possessions  have  been    "«*'/,5'-"':  "l,endency.     In  the  Faroen, 
still  Danish  colonies,  -f^^^f^^^^^^^^^^  the  principal  pr.l- 

consisting  of  a  score  »«  «"»'^{i  ^f^,*^  i  exiH^ct  these  two  particularly  ? 

nets  are  sheep  and  hsh.     ^\1  y '"l^';;  ^J  J^  ,„ore  than  twice  the  size 
Iceland,  which  ^.^^*^f"/ '^^^^jr^H^i^"   Over  a  hundred  volcanoes 
of  Denmark,  is  an  island  of  ^f^    «  ""f^^  i,^.,„  ;,,  eruption  during  his- 
are  found  there,  twenty-hve  of  which  have  been  l^^^      destructive 

toric  times.     Mt.  Ileda  is  one  of  ^^\"^^^ ^^'^^^  ^.^^,,^^,  to  those  found 
earthquakes  are  common,  and  there  ^.^^^IZ -Z  desert  plateau,  for 

frourthe  eider  duck  is  a  valuable  product. 

(2)  Describe  briefly  the  surface  of  ^or^vayo^Sweden^^o^^^  .^^   ^^^^^^ 

are  the  priucipal  farming  ««'=\^°"!'_  ., y^\  .^A  What  is  the  principal  export? 
(.)  Why  is  there  little  '"-"f.^^^^'^^^'^,  J.eSon  for  the  large  merchant  fleet 
WhvV  (7)  What  about  fishing?  (8)  V'^f  !!'°  no^  Describe  the  scenery  on 
jNorwiy'  («)  Tell  about  the  f'j- ^L^^^^  j^j^^  dX,  fore  ,  mining; 
the  western  coast.  01)  T^^f-*  ^;;.^f  ^yhrare  the  industdes  in  Denmark? 
manufacturing ;  prmc.pal  «'^'««-  ^Vpy  ^^^^^t  the  foreign  territory  of  Denmark. 
(l:i)  Tell  about  Copenhagen      (\^)J7^^^^^^^^^      nc)  Give  reasons  why  Norway, 

brr l^^KT tS^;^nS^-'.n  11  With  the  British  Isl.. 

ScooKsr.o.s.-(l)  Why  should  ^he  telepho..  prov^o.  spe^al^^^^^^ 
among  the  fishing  tow,.s  scattered  -1-g  f« j;^^^^^  It^t.e  V  .L.mmerfest. 
globe  explain  why  the  sun  does  not  «'^^/"y  ™^  ,„,^„g  „{  furnishing  light 
(=3)  Why  is  the  whale  and  seal  fishmg  ""P"^"'  '.Vh";^  ,ou  know  about  the 
during  the  long  night  of  this  -f  ern  hjnd^  (4  ^^'^IZK^,  ,,5,iest  cities  of 
life  of  the  Laplanders?     (•>)  ^^  I'V  foM  ««;f "  J".  °'\„ ^^i^  ,,«  blocked  by  ice 

Europe?    («)  ^^^ -sons  ^^^'i^^^^^^^^  0)C.ny^^e. 

nrncli  ouener  than  tho=e  on  tne  x  e  v^  Sweden?      (»)  (i've  all  the  rca- 

reason  why  so  many  \-tches  should  be^a^^^^^  become  such  daring  navi- 

sons  you  can  to  explam  v.hy  the  ^"'•™"  ^^"^^tj^,,  „{  Denmark.     What  stones 

Norse  gods  in  old-time  mythology. 
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the  Uussiivn  Kininie  ^  ,,    ., 

S.e  and  Position- -,  I-«^^^  -  ^^^l^^^^^^ 
other  fc:ur<.l.ean  countries  toge  hei  ,  and  the  ^^^^^_^.^^^^  ^^ 

includes  Siheria  and  otl-/-^^^  ^  ^  ^^reitends  from  the  Baltic 
all  the  land  upon  the  globe,      it  enn  .^^  ^^^^.^^^^^   ^^ 

on  the  went  to  the  Pachc  on    h     cast^  an  ^^^^^^^^_^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
included  a  great  variety  of  clu  ^  -    ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^^^ .. 

South  America  approach  it  in  aiea  •     ;  ,,j  i^^^^ia  i,  greatly 

la  spite  of  its  vast  extent  1^7^^;;^^"^^^^,.,  ,,,pect  it  contrasts 
lundered  by  the  laclc  of  g-"^\  i;;;'^^^^^^^^  ^^,,  ,,,  f.nns  a  large  portion 
strongly  with  Canada  ^^  ^  -\  f^  iT,,,,  the  principal  port  on 
of  the  Russian  ^-^^'^^l^,^ ,''/,,"  „,,nths,  and  the  P.altie  ports 
the  White  Sea,  is  ^--^'"^^'\.^;Vll-l- this,  the  entrances  to  the 
for  four  or  tive  months  each  >e.  i.    ^^  ^^^^^^     ^hy  are  the 

Baltic  and  lUack  seas  a.e  guarded  h>  toici.n 

Caspian  ports  of  little  use  ?  .^  ^^^^^^^„  P^^.ope  have 

Physiography. -Most  of  the  larger!  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^ 

their  lources  ^- ^^^  ^^^'^^rJ^^  ^^"^^^  ''  ^"^^' '"'^ 
not  so,  however,  in  Russia,  whe  e  tht  cent  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

region  less  than  twelve  ^-"^<^-^  .^^^  ;t  J  u"  border  this  is  the 
^^-  ^f  f  r::-:  Ctrit^l^^are  m  aUltude  with  the 
highest  part  of  Russia,     n'  >v 
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What  must  follow  as  to  their^  value  for  navigation?    What  about 
the  ease  of  canal  construction  ?  Caucasus 

In  southeastern  Russi.,  o"  Ue  °^^';^/^;"^' 7,*^^^  .^^i^et  volcano 
^i,'-     oin\  ui  which  one  of  the  peaKS,  me  cavhi^i- 
Mountains  (big.  2.iO),  m  wiatn  one ^i^   ^[yrMi,  is  the  highest 

mountain  in  Europe.    But, 
at  the  very  base  of  these 
mountains,   bordering   the 
Caspian    Sea,    are    broad 
plains  which  in  places  are 
even  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The    Caspian    Sea,    into 
which   the  longest  river   of 
Euri>i)e  pours   its   floods,   is 
the  largest  inland  sea  in  the 
world.     In  spite  of  the  enor- 
,..,  ,«.  nious  volume  of  water  which 

,     ,    .  K  .     Thehomeoftheliiplanderisin    enters  these  inland  seas,  tne 
*  ^„e:'4':l."  »-»«Uw..u™  H......        „ai,„ra«o„  in  that  dry  oh- 

„,»,  ha,  cau.d  the™  so  to  -HnnU  ta^e  thj^  n.-t^er  the  C.^.p.an^^^ 
the  Aral  Sea  (Fig.  828)  ..  °"  "n^;"^^  S.'and  by  evaporation  it  is 

'^r^^'^^^'^^'^'-  '"'^-  '^'*"™''  '""^ 
'tur -The  influen.  o.  -anee  .^  the  _^„  te^- 
perature  and  rainfall  is  well  ^^^f^'^^^tV^t  Edinburgh  the  average 
Lme  latitude  as  f -^^^^  ^^  attL  v  tt  f  nl^^^^  25»  colder, 
temperature  for  January  is  3.  ,  ^t  ^^«^^  ^.^^est  to  these 

Notice  (Fig.   BO)   which  «"-«^'^^  ."^^l^'^R^J^^inter  that  caused 

two  cities.     It  was  the  --"^rlv  the  whlof  a  great  army  when 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  lose  nearly  the  wh^le  o        g    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

he  was  invading  that  country  in  181-     What 
have  upon  navigation  of  the  rivers  .  temperature,  are  found 

E,tren,e  arought  as  -U  -  -   -^  f^Heariog  winds  n.e.t 
in  parts  of  eastern  Kassia.    ^iri     K  nevertheless 

«ith  no  barrier  in  sweeping  over  a«ch  le'e  ^^^       ?  ^^^^  „„ 

deposit  so  mueh  moi.ture  on  he  -""'"f^^' J^^"     ,,Lges  less 
part  of  Russia  has  heavy  ramfaU  1  and  the   -^  Y,„,o«nt  is  barely 

:irr:::txrt.'e 'Soi^'U  ana  u^.^.^  ^ouow  ^ 
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<>„„.WMtern  Ru»i»  »  «Ung»tl>er  too  »ri(l 
^i.„y  dry  «--  „„^t;rrrth.  ooc«„,  but  «.  («r  «>ut..  that 

,rsrr  t^rr:!;;  M:.  t,...  t„  t. ..... .. 

therefore  Bnd  many  kinds  of  people 

united  under  Russian  rule       Must 

of  these  belong  to  the  white  race, 

but  to  a  different  division   from 

the  German  and  British  peoples 

The  Russians  ar.  Slav,,  while  the 

inhabitants  of  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  British  Isles  are  of 
the  r^ueomWivision.  But  Russia 
also  conUuns  many  Jews,  Teutons, 
and  other  people,  including  tbo 
Lapps  (Figs. -284  and  285)  who  are 

classed  with  the  Mongolian  race. 
AH  together  not  less  than  forty  lan- 
guages are  spoken  within  the  realm. 

In  foriner  centuries,  while  other 
mrts  of  Europe  were  advancn.g  in 
jrvSzation,  Russia  was  beiug  raidea 
by  outsiders  and  its  progress  retarded 

bv  conquest.    The  country   was   ^o  influence  from  the  growing 

remote  from  western  Europe  that  it  ^  ^J^  «^  ^^.^^^,.  ,,.,,  then  difficult, 
civilization  of  the  west.  Morj^  .  ^SZ  \vL  on  the  Antic  It  was 
because  formerly  the  ^jT!^^ni^^2:^  that  Russia  began  to 
not  until  the  tim.  ot  ^.f\'^.^'^l^{,,,  European  nations. 

learn  the  lessons  o.  ^^^^^^f  .^""J,  n^^sia  is  so   lightly  advance.l  m  some 
These  facts  help  to  explam  why  Russia  IS  ^J  ,,,,tions  were 

directions.    While  the  comnuni  P  opl    f  «  ^  ^       •  J,„,,  education,  the 
demanding  greater  bberty,  and  ^^  «  «  ^^^  ^       ,ance.    They  were 

rrr-te^rrar;:  lu.  ....  a„a  at  p..»t  t,.e. 

possess  little  liberty. 

<     f  Pnssia  'it  present  is  in  a  very  unsettled  .-on- 
The  government  of  ^^^^f.^      ^^,,^,,^,,,  „,„arch,  but  since  the 

!:rLio^^S Zr  :;thtU  .  1.05  and  t.  hobble  nots  that 


A  Lapp  boy  from  Lapland  in  Ka»8ia. 
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followed,  determined  efforts  luive  been  made  by  the  people  to  secure 
representative  government.  Late  in  lUOo  the  C'zar  granted  permission 
for  the  election  of  a  parliament,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  May, 
VM'o.  Jf  the  parliament  succeeds  in  carrying  out  its  wishes,  a  consti- 
tution somewhat  similar  to 
thatof  (Ireat  Britain  will  be 
the  result.  The  peasants 
have  had  for  many  3ear8 
a  voice  in  purely  local 
matters,  but  these  rights 
are  not  very  extensive. 

Lumbering.  —  Nearly  a 
third  of  EuroiH'an  Russia 
is  forest-covereil,  and  the 
timber  resources,  as  in 
Norway,    are    among    the 

A  fisherman's  house  in  Finland.     Fishing  is  a  very  ^^^^^     ^f     the     country, 

important  industry  in  Russian  waters ;  and  tlieie  IS  f'     _  _  V 

a  great  demand  for  fish,  owing  to  tlie  niimljer  of  This     forest     supplies     not 
fast  days  kept  by  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  tlie  ,.  lumber,  but   pulp   for 

majority  of  Russians  belong.  J  '  i       ^ 

paper  and  bark  for  tan- 
ning. Many  fur-bearing  animals  live  in  the  forest,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Farming  and  Grazing.  —  Both  in  the  forest  region  and  on  the  open 
plains  to  the  south,  there  is  extensive  agriculture.  Fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  are  supported  by  farming,  which  makes  Russia  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  country. 

The  most  important  crops  are  the  grains,  especially  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  Russia  ranks  second  among  grain-producing  coun- 
tries, and  wheat  is  one  of  its  principal  exports,  Great  Britain  taking 
a  large  amount.  Another  important  crop  is  hay  ;  and  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  and  flax  are  extensively  raised  in  the  cool  temperate  climate. 
In  southern  Russia  the  warm  climate  permits  the  culture  of  gra[)es, 
tobacco,  and  corn;  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  even  olives  and  cotton 
are  produced. 

On  the  grazing  lands  of  the  steppes,  which  somewhat  resemble 
parts  of  Alberta,  many  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  raised.  The 
nomadic  herdsmen,  such  as  the  Coi^i^icH,  still  retain  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  shepherds  and  herders  of  Bible  times,  who  dwelt 
farther  soutli  in  Asia. 

Mineral  Wealth.  —  Some  parts  of  Russia  contain  mineral  deposits 
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of  great  value.  In  tli"  Ural  Mountains,  for  exaini.le,  are  goM,  sil- 
ver? copper,  platinum,  and  other  n.etals,  l.esi,U-s  son.e  precious  stones 
and  graphite,  or  -  black  lead,-  which  is  used  m  lead  pencils. 

Coal  and  iron  an;  mined  in  several  parts  ot  Russia  (  t  ig.  1^1  ), 
and  each  year  the  am..unt  is  increasing.  As  in  (Ireat  Hntaiii,  some 
of  the  iron  ore  is  so  near  coal  and  limestone  that  it  is  easily 
smelted. 

Kussia  ranks  second  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  pro.luc- 
tion  of  petroleum.     This  oil  is  f.mml  in  sev.-.al  places   espocuilly  at  I>akii 
on  the  Caspian.     I'.ut  since  its  <piality  is  not  ot  the  hrst  class,  it  is  les 
useful  for  kerosene.     Large  quantities  are  therefore  consnmed  as  fuel  f.. 
steamers  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Volga  lliver;  and  the  oil  is  also  used 

in  locomotives.  ,        ,  ^i      i  ,„„ 

Manufacturing. -Although    numerons    factories    have    recently    been 

established  in  Russia,  about  six-sevenths  of  the  mamifactunng  popu  atioi 
carry  on  the  work  by  han.l  in  their  own  homes.     What  a  contrast  to  (ueat 
Britain  with  its  almost  countless  factories '.  r    .     •  *. 

Distilling  and  brewing  are  the  principal  forms  of  maiuifactnring  not 
done  in  the  homes;  then  come  cotton  manufacturing  and  sugar  retiniug, 
while  flour  mills,  woollen  and  linen  factories,  ami  iron  works  ioUow 
What  raw  products  of  Russia  encourage  these  industnes  .' 

PiuNciPAL  Cities  akd  thkiu  Commerce 
Moscow  and  Nijni  Novgorod.  -  The  former  isolation  of  Russia 
from  other  countries  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the   principal 
cities  were  for  a  long  time  situated  far  in  the  interior.     For  example, 
I^Ioscow,  the  second  city  in  si/.e  and  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
centres,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  located  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  realm,  as  ]Madrid  is  in  Spain.      The  point  was  well 
chosen,  because  rivers,  which  canals  could  easily  conne.t,  diverge 
from  this  section  in  all  directions.     By  the  iiitrod.iction  ot  railways 
the  advantage  of  this  location  was  so  increased  that  Moscow  is  now 
the  great  railway  centre  of  Russia,  as  Madrid  is  of  Spain,  and  for  the 
same  reason.     State  this  reason.     But  the  land  about  the  city,  unlike 
that  around  Madrid,  is  fertile  and  densely  populated. 

Not  only  is  Moso  adorned  with  royal  palaces  and  government 
l„,iiaings,  but  it  is  tl  .  ly  city  of  Russia,  and  tlu^oiore  1>^«  ;-';>~ 
e,mvents  ami  churches  ^Fig.287).  Tlie  University  ot  MoseoNv,the  la.ge.t 
in  the  empire,  is  attende.l  by  about  four  thousaml  students. 

East  if  Moscow,  on  the  Volga  River,  is  N,.,m  Xov..>uoo.  renowiu^ 
for  its  annual  fairs.    A  great  trade  centre  is  needed  .    newhere  in  thw 
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region  for  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and  of  Russian  products,  and  this 
city  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  because  of  its  superior  water  connections. 

Point  them  out  (Map,  Fig. 

236).  The  fairs,  held  in 
August  and  September,  are 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  and 
attract  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred thousand  strangers  annu- 
ally. In  a  single  season  goods 
are  exchanged  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $200,000,000,  and 
prices  are  fixed  on  cr  nd 

other  materials  for  the  >  ; 

year.  Why  could  noi  ~^a 
a  centre  for  trade  be  b^'-.ter 
located  upon  the  Caspian 
Sea? 

St.  Petersburg.  —While 
the  two  cities  just  described 
are  very  old,  their  position 
in  the  interior  is  not  well 
adapted  for  communication 
with  distant  nations.  It 
was  this  fact  which  led 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1703,  to  found  St.  Petersburg  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  site  selected  is  very  marshy,  and  the  climate 
is  cold,  foggy,  and  unhealthful.     Moreover,  the  arm  of  the  sea  on 

which  the   city   is  

situated  is  so  shal-     |f^^'""'"''"'    "    ■-^■'-'-^■■^'"^''-^'^-^^^^^^■^^''^^-  -"^ 

low  that  a  ship 
canal  twenty  miles 
in  length  has  been 
necessary  to  con- 
nect it  with  the 
deeper  water  far- 
ther west.  In  ad- 
dition, the  harbor 
is  ice-bound  for 
more  than  four 
months  each  year. 
Yet  in  spite  of 
all  these  disadvau- 


Fiu.  287. 
Greek  Church  at  Moscow. 
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Fia.  288. 
St.  Isaac's  Church  in  St.  Petersbutg. 
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tages,  St.  Petersburg  is  already  the  largest  city  in  Russia,  a  1  the 
fifth  in  size  in  Europe  — facts  that  show  how  much  such  a  seaport 
was  needed.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  cities,  having 
especially  wide  streets,  splendid  public  buildings,  and  fine  residences. 
More  goods  are  shipped  by  this  route  than  from  any  other  Baltic 
port.     Riga,  to  the  southwest,  has  about  half  as  much  shipping. 

Odessa.  —  Odessa,  another  important  port,  was  founded  a  little 
over  a  century  ago,  when  Russia  obtained  possession  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  harbor  is  rarely  frozen 
over  for  more  than  a  few  days,  it  possesses  a  great  advantage 
over  St.  Petersburg,  which  it  equals  in  its  shipping  trade.  Besides 
being  the  chief  outlet  for  the  vast  grain  trade  of  southern  Russia, 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa  is  an  important 
flour-milling  centre,  like  Minneapolis. 

Warsaw  and  Lodz— Thus  far  the  Russians  have  found  no  opportumty 
to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  although  they  have,  no  doubt,  telt 
many  a  yearning  in  that  direction.  Why  ?  But  their  progress  in  the  west 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  establishment  of  seaports.  They  have  extended 
their  territory  in  various  directions,  one  of  their  most  important  acquisi- 
tions being  a  large  part  of  Poland,  in  which  are  situated  two  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Russia,  -  Wabsaw  and  Lodz.  The  former  is  a  centi-e  for  the 
railways  that  connect  Russia  with  western  Europe,  and  the  latter  is  an 
important  manufacturing  centre.  Much  coal  and  iron  are  rained  in  this 
vicinity. 

Finland,  whose  capital  is  Helsingfors,  although  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  has  a  measure  of  independence.  There  is  a  parliament  which 
makes  aws,  but  the  Czar  has  the  right  of  veto.  Unlike  the  Russians, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Cxreek  Church,  the  Fmns  are  Lutherans, 
^treatment  by  the  Russian  government  has  recently  led  to  the  imgration 
Jr^  the  country  of  many  Finns  and  Poles.  The  policy  of  the  Russians 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  these  peoples. 


Review  Questions. 


the    Russian    Empire. 


Kirvrirw  UUE9TIONS.— (1)  Tell    iibout   the    size    of  . 

(O)  mVt    an  -miy  about  its  position  with  reference  to  the  seaV     00  Descnbe 
t?sur  at  features.  V)  Tell  about  the  rivers.     (5)  Tell  al...ut  the  Casp.an  Sea. 
m  How  does  the  climate  vary?     (7)  Tell  about  the  people.     (S)  What  al.ou   the 
iovernment?      (fl)  Tell  about  lumbering.      (10)  What  are  the  pnncpa    farm 
'pXrs?     (11)  What  about  grazing?     (1-2)  What  mineral  P-lucts  an^^ou.  d 
WhereV     (i;j)  For  what  puri>ose  is  some  of  the  petroleun.  used  ?     (U)  U  hat  is 
th  "ondition  of  manufact'riig?     (lo)  Tell  about  each  of  the  cnties:  ('0  Mo-ow 
-location,  comparison  with  Madrid,  in.portance;  ('')  N' 'J  "^Novgorod -ocation, 
fairs-    (r)  St.    Petersburg  — location,    surronndings,    importance;    ('/)  ^''If^sa  . 
Slon,  imiK,rUnce;   (e)' Warsaw;   (/)  Lodz.     (1«)  What  are  the  con.hUons  m 
Finland  ? 
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Sru<JK?Ti«.xs.  — (1)  Compare  the  area  o£  the  Caspian  Sea  with  that  of  Lake 
Superior  (2)  Read  about  liow  the  inhabitant  of  M  <cow  burned  their  hou.ses  m 
ISl"  rather  than  give  shelter  to  Napoleon's  army.  What  followed?  (3)  What 
must  Iw  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  witli  l)uilding  good  roads  m  southern 
Russia''  (1)  Wliat  did  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  do  to  make  his  name  :nemorable . 
(.->)  Have  you  rea.l  the  story  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw?  If  so,  what  can  you  tell 
•li.out  if'  '  (i!)  Read  how  IVter  the  Great  wandered  through  European  countries  as 
a  common  workman,  -n  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  Western  ideas.  (7)  Make  a 
sketch  map  of  Russia,  with  principal  rivers,  cities,  etc.  (8)  Wher«  else  besides  on 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Mediterranean  does  Russia  desire  an  opening  to  the  sea  t 
(!()  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  recent  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
(10)  What  about  the  present  condition  of  the  Russian  people?  (11)  Find  out 
iil)t)ut  the  recent  attempts  of  the  Russian  jieople  to  obtain  for  themselves  freedom 
of  government.  (12)  What  is  the  Douma?  (l:J)  What  books  have  you  read  by 
Russian  writers?  (14)  Find  out  all  you  can  about  Count  Tolstoi.  (15)  Who  are 
the  Nihilists? 
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,-      lan        n\  ronn.are  th.-  latUmle  of  Ht'iliii  with  tli.vt  of 

Map  QUKSTION9  Ct^lS-'-^^'^)-- (,^).^""  ftw^^^  l.M..;th  of  (;...n.uny  fron, 

London.      (2)  Of  Winnn-g-      <•  ..  '^^^  ffi*f  .to's  it  cotn^ure  in  «i.e  with  tl.- 

east  to  west.     F..m  north    o  -;^'  ;^^^    /.    '^..l^^aary  il  natuvulV     (S.e  also 

British  Isles V     Russia^     (o)  nov.  niue.  ^^^^  ^,^      p,,^,.^. 

ports?     WhyV 

^  .    .   a.a   Position  -The   German  Empire   contains   209,000 
Extent  and  Position.  j^,^.,^^^^.^  .^^^^  t^„ 

1:^1::  f^;r -JeVin  contact  with  .even  inaependent  countne. 

The  location  of  the  British  Isles  1.168  '_  ,,,^„j 

commerce,  inasmuch  as  densely  P°P"  f  "J^^^^f  „„  t,e  Cher  side, 
on  one  side,  while  the  far-away  New  Wo.W  -  « 
The  situation  of  Germany  possesses  8«;^;f_^ "^^^t;,;,,,,,,  .,„  ^t 
to  her  central  location,  most  of  the  "■■"^^«  °  HAMUUK.i  and 

her  very  doors,  while  two  of  her  I"™''  1"'>    «    '  '^'       ,,     o^^y 
BUEM.K,  face  Great  Britain  a,ul   he  ^\  ';_^,  ^  '  l^^,™:  ,U,  Ger- 

r;:Tiht^x?:T:ary:'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     —  '- 

has  lasted  through  centuries    to  ''""f;"'^;,;;^^'  ,,  ,'^,    V„r  cen- 

,.„p,e  within  the  ''^f  ^J.^^^  t^t  Xiion  to  hold  them 
trries  there  was,  at  best,  only  a  loose  oo  j. 

together;  and  the  numerous  *''-  wh 'h  °  ™l'-\    «  ,_^|„„,      ^ 
often  at  war  with  one  another  and  ^  *     ';'°""'^'^f^i„i  „„  „„,„„g 
fierce  struggle  for  -P--cy,wa„  n^s       n^t.ab^ 
the  more  powerful  states.      Ihis  ]Miout>y 
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powerful  neighbors,  wlio  hoi)e(l  to  derive  some  advantage  for  them- 
selves from  these  continual  coiuests. 

During  tlie  War  of  180(5  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  principal  king- 
doms of  '.iie  German  Confederation,  strove  with  each  other  for  the 
exclusive  leadership.  Prussia  proved  successful,  and  Austria  with- 
drew from  the  union.  In  1871,  during  the  war  with  France,  known 
as  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  new  German  Empire,  with  its  present 
boundaries,  was  established. 

All  together  there  are  twenty-six  states  within  the  empire,  some 
of  tliem  being  liutjdoim,  some  duchies,  and  some  merely  free  (owns. 
Thfc  smallest  of  all  is  the  city  of  Bkkmen,  occupying  only  ninety-nine 


Flu.  ■!«;!. 

The  German  Ri'ichxtng,  corresimndiiiK  to  our  House  of  Commons,  i.eets  in  this  building, 
in  Berlin.  The  other  legislative  braneh,  called  the  Jiundesrath,  is  coniposetl  of  members 
appointed  by  the  various  German  states. 

square  miles,  while  Prussia,  the  largest,  contains  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  empire,  and  in  1897  had  a  population  of  about  .32,000,000. 
They  are  all  united  under  a  central  authority.  The  German  Empire  is 
presided  over  by  an  Emperor  (the  King  of  Prussia  being  by  law  the  Ger- 
man Emperor),  and  their  form  of  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy 
(Fig.  289).  However,  tlie  power  of  the  Emperoi  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  though  less  absolute  than  that  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

.  Defence.  —  The  Germans  in  a  war  with  France  in  1870-71  not 
only  defeated  the  French,  but  compelled  them  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money.  At  the  same  time  they  seized  the  French  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  called  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which  Metz  and  Strassburg  are 
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Btooted.  This  is  a  suggertion  of  the  way  in  which  much  of  Ger- 
manv'8  irregular  frontier  line  has  been  detennmed.  To  a  great 
«tent  mZtains  form  the  southern  boundary,  and  water  the  north- 
ern Irthe  eastern  and  western  limits,  largely  deeded  Lv  war,  do 
Tt  Mlow  any  natural  barrier.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  .ennany. 
In  orlrfo  preserve  her  present  b,.undarics.  Germany  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  them  at  any  time.  This  need  -^^-'^^^^ 
to  an  occupation  which  we  have  not  thus  far  considered,  namely, 
that  of  preparing  for  war. 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  of  the  great  European  nations  is  jealously  watch- 
•  .11  ntWs  md  as  no  one  of  them  knows  how  soon  a  dispute  may 
Trise  with  n  ghC  each  maintains  a  large  and  thoroughly  eqxupped 
arry  Th  ov^e  t  of  e'ach  is  to  be  so  dangerous  that  others  may  fear  to 
Sd  or  attack  it:  and  if  once  involved  in  war  to  come  off  victorious. 
"^  For  saTrL  ons  all  able-bodied  young  men  in  Germany  are  required 
to  d!le  usually  -  full  ^^^^^^^^^^^  Zt:^^^^^ 

s^-:  rs^rs  aJJ^^^^hund^d  -^^-^::^z!. 

nt  that  ace  every  year,  one  can  obtain  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  a  i^uro 

of  their  lir  for  that  period.    Thus  the  productiveness  of  the  nation  is 
'"^Txtensive  fortifications  are  built  near  the  boundar-,  as  at  Cologne 

^£"^^^^:n-=^SS5S!S 

SLtaul  tt":!:?  ^X^^lX>  uXU  and  navy,  form 

As  already  stated,  the  British,  navuib  p^^^^^.^.^ 

noon  their  powerful  navy  for  defence.    But  every  one  oi 

l:i!^r::;!:ix^.nEf;^srrrrrofi 

great  occupations  of  Europe  to-day. 
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thousiiTul  feet  in  height,  with  some  ranges,  like  the  Er/gehirge,  rising 
high  en(»ugh  to  be  commonly  cUissed  as  mountains.  Only  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alps,  is  a  great  altitude  reached, 
one  peak  being  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

Valuiible  minerals  have  been  revealed  by  the  wearing  away  of 
these  ancient  mountains  ;  indeed,  the  mineral  belt  of  southern  Bel- 
^'ium  and  northeastern  France  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  highlands 
which  cross  southern  and  central  Germany. 

Northern  Germany  is  a  lowland,  broadening  toward  the  east 
until  it  merges  into  the  plains  of  Russia.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Holland  the  plain  is  very  low  and  Hat  (Fig.  290)  :  but  in  most 
j)lac('s,  owing  to  the    irregular  deposits  left  by  the   Scandinavian 

glaciers,  it  is  rolling.  Ele- 
vations in  this  partoi  Ger- 
many rarely  exceed  six 
hundred  feet.  This  plain 
is,  in  large  part,  included 
in  Prussia,  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Ger- 
man kingdoms. 

Most  of  the  drainage  is 
northward  into  the  North 
and  Baltic  seas.  What  river 
rises  in  the  highland  region 
of  southern  Germany,  and  crosses  Austria,  finally  to  enter  the  Black  F  ^a? 
Name  and  trace  the  cowrses  of  four  large  rivers  which  flow  northward. 
Of  these  the  Rhine  is  the  most  important.  Notice  the  large  number  of 
cities  along  its  banks.  While  parts  of  the  Rhine  valley  are  broad  and 
densely  settled,  the  river  in  the  central  part  of  its  course  flows  through 
a  deep  and  beautiful  gorge  cut  in  the  highlands. 

Climate.  —  The  average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  twenty-eight 
inches,  decreasing  toward  the  east  to  about  twenty  inches  near  the 
Russian  border.  That  these  figures  may  be  better  appreciated,  we 
may  recall  the  fact  that  the  average  rainfall  in  most  parts  of 
Ontario  is  nearly  forty  inches. 

Note  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  included  in  Germany.  Never- 
thelfhs,  owing  to  the  ditrerence  in  cluviiliou,  the  southern  plateau  is  about 
as  cold  in  winter  as  the  nor  hern  lowland.  In  summer,  however,  the 
southern  part  is  warmer  than  the  northern.  But  the  valleys  of  the  south, 
being  low  and  enclosed,  are  warmer  than  the  northern  plains  both  in  wintei 


A  view  on  the  very  level  plain  of  North  Germany. 
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and  in  summer,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  producing  such  crops  as 

'"Xe^iSrtn  extremes  of  temperature  toward  the  east  or  away 
fro  Jthe^  a'is  niustrated  on  the  coast.  The  North  8e.  -  al-^t  f -« 
from  ce  while  the  Baltic  ports  are  frozen  over  for  a  time  ;  and  the  farther 
east  they  lie  the  longer  their  trade  is  arrested  by  the  cold.  What  must 
be  some  of  the  results  of  this  fact  ? 

Forests. -That  the  mountains  of  Germany  are  low  enough  to  be 
well  wooded,  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  wald  (the 


Fio.  liUl. 

German  for  wood)  in  the  mountain  names.    Where  the  soil  is  poor, 
as  nth^  stretches  of  sand  deposited  during  the  Ice  Age   much  o 
the  lowland  is  also  wooded.     All  together  about  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  of  the  empire  is  covered  with  trees. 

The  tendency  of  the  German  people  to  useful  and  sensible  economy  is 
well  illu  tratod  in  their  treatment  of  the  woodlands.    Instead  of  wantonly 

also,  forest  culture  becomes  profitable.     1*  ^«  P^^^^^^^  reservations  have 
TTient  received  from  the  success  m  Germany,  that  torest  reservanu 
be^n  set  aside  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  and  -^f^  ".^ j^f  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
in  connection  with  a  number  of  Canadian  universities,  for  the  pu.pose 
studying  how  to  care  properly  for  our  woods. 
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A«icultilt.  .m  Orulng.  -  On  the  whole,  Germany  ha.  not  a  te- 
tne^TTutthc  farm  pro-lucU  are  very  e.teu.;ve.  be™"™  'h' 
^op  e  1  e  both  inauHtrlo,,.  and  intelligent,  and  "'e.r  n.ethod  ofcu^ 
Cling  the  soil  i»  excellent.    What  eountries  may  well  be  contracted 

with  them  in  this  respect?  „,.i„„t  („,  their 

More  than  o.ic-third  ot  the  population  are  dependent  for  their 
livi^Lu,»i  agriculture,  the  leading  industry  ot  the  nation  Gcr- 
Zy  is  one  of  the  most  important  grain-pro.lneing  countries  of 
Euro  J  >.ut  here  rye  replaces  wheat  as  the  principal  grain  1  ota- 
foeri^t'roduced  from  Anu-rica.  are  raised  in  such  quantities  that,  like 

en;ively  cultivated,  b<,th  because  they  are  a  cheap  foo.1  and  becau«> 
tley  flourisb  in  the  light  soil  and  cool  summer  ^  ""»';•  f^^^; 
Lie  of  so  much  of  (ierinany.  Sugar  beets,  hay,  oats,  and  bailey  are 
ot^er  mportant  crops  of  the  northern  plains,  while  in  the  Uhine  and 
olhcr  rrin,  sheltered  valleys  of  the  south,  hops,  tobacco,  and  gra,».s 
are  raised  in  large  quantities. 

Since  much  ot  the  lo.land  is  too  sandy  for  »"lf »"»";,  f"*™;'',,';' 
ae'^^Mand  ...  ruped  it  ^^  ^^^i^^^t^^^ 
rre;ttr-::";r;l"ot';Ue  eli"*r  especially  in  the  damper 
climate  of  the  west. 

Minine  -Next  to  Great  Britain,  Germany  is  the  greatest  mining 
country  o'f  Europe  ;  and,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  her  most  valu- 
abrminerals,  co'al  and  iron,  often  occur  in  the  -™e  -g.on.  Ge  - 
nanvand  Beknum  together  produce  more  zmc  than  all  the  rest  ot 
Tworld  ;  Id  nearly'haif  the  silver  obtained  in  Europe  js  mmed  m 
Germany.     Much  lead  and  copper  also  come  from  Germany. 

-^:  rr  i^r  salt  ^.in. . .  ~;j; -- 1 

"f  the  metholls  which  are  employed  in  reduemg  ores  to  metal. 
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Mantifacturin;.  —  From  the  above  facts  we  may  expect  to  find 
Genimi.y  a  great  manufacturing  country,  with  her  manufacturing 
centres  well  distributed.     Explain  why. 

About  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  manu- 
facturing, and  in  recent  years  (Jermany  has  so  advanced  in  tins 
industry  that  she  now  ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  her 

goods. 

The  distribution  of  the  coal 
and  iron  gives  the  key  to  the 
principal  centres  for  iron  man- 
ufacturing.    The  busiest  sec- 
tion ia  along  the  Rhine,  in  the 
vicinity   of    Cologne,   which 
may  well   be   compared   with 
northern  England  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  industries.   A  second 
centre  is  about  Duesden  and 
Chemnitz,    and    a    third    at 
Bbeslau  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  empire.     As  in 
other  countries  so  far  studied, 
the  textile  industries  are  best 
developed  near  the  coal  fields. 
Therefore    the   sections  men- 
tioned above  are  distinguished 
for  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
factories  as  well  as  for  iron. 
The  extensive  forests  partly 
account  for  a  third  occupation  of  many  sections;  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  paper,  and  other  materials  made  of  wood. 

The  map  (TFig.  293)  shows  no  cities  south  of  Breslau;  yet  r  busy 
manufacturinf  .<  ncre  exists  there.  The  explanation  is  that  the  people 
carry  on  this  work  largely  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  in  factoiies 
Living  in  a  hilly  country,  where  agriculture  is  not  very  P^ot^table,  they 
spin  and  weave  the  flax  and  wool  raised  near  by.  They  a  so  make  lace  and 
carve  wood;  but,  although  villages  stretch  for  miles  along  the  valleys, 

there  are  no  large  towns.  .  n^-^or. 

The  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  is  another  prominent  German 

industry.    A  portion  of  the  immense  potato  crop  is  made  mto  spirits,  ana 


Fia.  2t>li. 
Storks  at  Strassburg,  —  a  familiar  bird  in  Ger- 
many, which  builils  nests  on  the  chimneys. 
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r  .V    Knnta     "Rut  l>eer  in  which  barley  and  hops  are  used,  is 
also  some  of  the  beets.  J^"    \^;;'  "        „f  «o„thern  Cler.uauy  much  mne 

c,f  Utractin,'  sugar  Iron,  boots  ^  '  ^'^^  f,^  „.  .  ^,,,1  i.ulustries  of 
velopin.  tl.  l^ets  unt^  Uj.-y  -;^^  •--^l^:  ;,,,^  ,ave  l.on  n^ade 
sugar  \>eet  raising,  and  tli.    »^"""'°  ,       ^         nroving  a  moiv  f.-nni- 

possible.     Ea.-h  voar  tins  source  of  l^^Jl'J^'J ^^^  ,,,^^,  .onsunu-d  in 

and  markets  are  n.uuerou.s  foreigners  for  sugar;  but  since 

Formerly  (JeruKiny  had  '^fl^J^J^h^  become  one  of  its  greatest 
the  develov,nentMf  tins  indur,,^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ,,, 

exports.     Nevertheless,  t  e  V^^^^f'^^  ^^^         j,^  ^i^.,,,„^„,  eannot  raise 
,.,ea  in  "-nufacturing,  tha  ,     ke  ^-  f  ^^^ ';;^.,  ^,  ,,,,,t  and  meat  a. 

I^Ht:^:^^  f^  mllSL.  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  silk, 
must  come  from  abroad. 

,    p«nM  Advance  -  No  European  country  in  the  last 

'      "Zl™  ",      vlrTwOCOOO,  while  Fnmce  l.ul  » .iuoro,>se  of 
in  population  ^\ as  ovLi  J  >,       ■,  ,     ,    ^    ..nrresnondip -•    Ram    in 

only  2,500,000.      The   empire   has   had   a  torresponau,,    b 

wealth. 

U,Klo„b.e,Uy  11,0  strong  central  (!»ven,n„™t  c,tabU^^^^ 
„i,„  it  th.  laying  a»i,lc  of  the  ,«  ty  ,|eal„u  ,  s  tha^^^^^^^^  -^  ^,^,^,,, 

i,  „no  cause  of  tins  a.lvaacc.  ';"  "an  Ithe  eLui-ageuie.it  of  science. 
„„e  „t  the  most  in  ueiituil  -  -  -"^^''^  *J  ^^,„, ,  °  „.,  eareCul  atU-n- 
,,veiy  German  '^  ;;•'■;"'■    ';,'^     S„lt  ustrics,  fo'rei.-n  l-roilucts,  Ian- 

-:.^rttet^5"7::si-rs^^^^ 

The  value  of  scientihc  work  is  fully  '^^^smzea  a  b  .^ 

1  .  „,,/i  ti>of  cincb  ppoouragement  is  prontauie  w  vi 
jjrovernmciil ;  ana  t..--  ^  »'-  -  ^  .      «„<Tar  industry,  the  mnK-:^, 

proved  by  t'^-'**  .f^^^^r  "a\  'u^^^  «as 

and  the  factories.  Not  '"""J  7""'  ff^,"'  „  ,,j,  been  introduced,  and 
t™a%rt  „rta.:t^."Sl;:^=tnl«  nation,  o.  the  .orU. 
Name  the  other  two. 


Fir.,  ^'.i:?. 


of   Sw>t.-rl:..ul    witl.    tliat    <•?>-<'>♦>»'',        ^     n„  v  ,.    no-.-  a"v  lake-  am.mp  thv 
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Colonies  and  EmigranU.  —  The  recent  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  is 
an  indication  of  the  growth  of  Germany.  The  empire  is  now  in  possession 
of  extensive  areas  in  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  north  of  Australia,  and 
in  both  east  and  west  Africa,  as  well  as  smaller  colonies  elsewhere  in  the 

Many  Germans  have  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  the  New  World, 
particularly  to  South  America  and  the  United  States,  although  Canada  has 
received  a  share.  Naturally  many  of  the  German  emigrants  to  other 
countries  have  kept  up  trade  with  their  /(Uherland,  and  have  thereby 
increased  the  commerce  of  Germany. 


i! 
It    • 


fl 


Principal  Cities  and  their  Commerce 
After  the  preceding  statements,  it  may  not  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  leading  German  cities  have  experienced  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth.     In  the  twenty  years  between  1870  and  1890  the 


FlQ.  2l«. 
The  Dresden  Art  Museum. 

population  of  Berlin  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  many  actual 
new  residents  being  added  during  that  period  as  were  added  to 
Chicago,  the  beat  example  of  surprising  growth  to  be  found  nn 
this  continent.  Other  German  cities  have  increased,  and  are  still 
increasing,  in  population  at  a  rate  almost  equally  great. 
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Berlin. — Thepoeition  of  Berlin,  on  a  small  river,  the  Spree,  on 
the  North  German  plain,  midway  between  the  coast  and  the  high- 
lands, may  not  at  first  seem  advantageous.  But  the  Oder  and  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  approach  so  near  each  other  in  this 
section  that  they  have  easily  been  united  by  canal.  Thus  Berlin  has 
water  connection  with  both  Hamburg  and  Stettin,  as  well  as  with 
all  parts  of  these  two  river  systems,  —  a  very  important  aid  in  obtain- 
ing fuel,  food,  etc.,  for  the  city.  Observe  also  (Fig.  293)  that  Ber- 
lin lies  on  the  direct  route  from  Hamburg  to  Breslau,  and  from 
Stettin  to  Leipzig,  and  that  other  large  cities  surround  it.  It  is, 
moreover,  on  the  route  of  several  great  European  railways,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  important  railway  centres  of  the  continent. 

With  such  excellent  connections,  by  water  and  by  rail,  Berlin  has 
naturally  become  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  Fully  half 
the  residents  are  supported  by  this  industry,  which  includes  brewing, 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles,  clothing,  '':achinery,  etc.  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  G*-  i  Empire,  Berlin  is  the 
centre  of  German  banking.  It  is  notei  <  :.s  art  and  music,  and 
for  its  great  university,  the  largest  in  the  o-      re.     There  are  a  num- 

oer  of  important  suburbs, 
one  being  Potsdam,  the 
German  "  Versailles,"  in 
which  are  located  several 
royal  palaces. 

Interior  Cities  near 
Berlin.  —  Among  the  cities 
not  far  from  Berlin  is 
Leipzig,  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  empire.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  two 
small  streams,  at  a  point 
where  roads  from  the  high- 
land meet  those  from  the 
lowland.  Formerly  it  was 
a  centre  for  wagon  roads, 
and  now  it  has  naturally  become  a  railway  centre.  Owing  to 
its  favorable  position,  Leipzig  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  most  important 
trade  centre  of  Germany.  One  of  its  leading  articles  of  commerce 
is  fur.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  noted  university,  and  a  centre  for  the 
German  book  trade. 


Fia.  295. 
A  castle  on  the  Rhine. 
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Dresden,  southeast  of  Leipzig,  is  noted  for  its  art  museum  (Fig. 
294r^hich  rivals  the  Louvre  of  Paris.  The  beautiful  Dresden 
china  is  made  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  recent  years  much  manufactur- 
ing has  developed,  for  Dresden  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river  and 
h^  coal  near  at  hand.  It  is,  moreover,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the 
most  densely  settled  Ger- 
man state. 

Chemnitz,  near  by,  has 
important  textile  industries ; 
and  Halle  and  Magdeburg, 
farther  to  the  northwest,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  chief 


ex- 


beet-growir3  area,    aie 
tensively    engaged    in    the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

Breslau,  only  a  little 
smaller  than  Leipzig,  is  on  a 
navigable  river,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a 
very  rich  coal  and  iron"  field. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  great  manu- 
facturing city,  and  its  situa- 
tion near  the  frontier  makes 
it  an  important  market  for 
eastern  and  central  Europe. 

Seaports.  —  Hamburg, 

which  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Glasgow,  is  the 
second  city  in  Germany, 
and  the  most  important 
seaport  on  the  continent. 
The  reasons  for  this  are 
clear   when   it   is    known 


Fic..  21t(). 
The  Cologne  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  ''"autiful 
Gothic  edifices  iu  tlie  world,  was  begun  iii  lii» 
and  completed  in  1880. 


Z:^^^y  oi  the  Elbe  make,  an  excellent  >-arbo.  n.nally^free 
from  ice,  and  that  Germany  has  an  ex  ensive  *°-'8''''-\  ^^^ 
some  articles  which  that  port  probably  receives  from  America. 
What  water  connev.ionB  has  Hamburg  with  the  interior  . 

P„EMEK  and  StETTix  also  admit  '"^e  ^essels,  r.d  are  the  cliief 

:itetrHrb;rrr»^>:c^^^^^^^^ 

for  commerce  than  Hamburg  ? 
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Name  other  Baltic  ports  beside  Stettin.  Which  is  a  natural  outlet  for 
wheat  from  Russian  Poland  ?  Estimate  the  distance  saved  to  the  Baltic 
ports  by  the  construction  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  which  is  sixty-one 
miles  in  length. 

Cities  along  the  Rhine.  —  On  ascending  the  river  iiito  Germany 
we  come   to   the   great   manufacturing  region  already  mentioned. 


Fio.  2<)7. 
A  scene  in  Frankfort. 

What  cities  are  there  ?  Cologne,  the  largest,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  a  third  of  a  million,  is  on  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  great 
shipping  point,  since  railways  cross  the  river,  and  boats  from  London 
and  other  places  are  able  to  ascend  to  this  point. 

Elbkrfeld  and  Barmen  have  textile  manufactories;  Essen  is  famous 
for  the  Krupp  steel  works;  Kkefeld  is  an  important  silk  manufacturing 
town;  Aachen  r  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  French)  manufactures  woollen  cloth. 

Just  beyond  the  great  bend  in  the  Rhine  is  Frankfort,  on  a 
navigable  tributary,  the  Main,  along  which  lies  the  easiest  route 
from  the  Rhine  valley  to  the  Danube.  Since  the  railway  from  the 
German  plani  to  the  upper  Rhine  passes  Frankfort,  it  is  a  centre  of 
important  trade  routes,  and  thercforo  one  of  tiie  leading  trading  and 
banking  centres  in  western  German^.  It  has  long  been  a  prominent 
city  and  was  the  capital  of  the  old  German  Confederation.     • 
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Railways  to  the  Danube  pass  through  ^Iunich,  the  capital  o£  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Although  so  far  to  the  south,  and  so  distant 
from  coal,  Munich  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  realm.  It  is  on  the 
trade  routes  from  Germany  to  Italy  and  to  Austria,  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  important  railway  centre.  Much  of  its  renown  is  due  to  its 
art  collections  and  its  art  industries,  such  as  work  in  bronze,  gold, 
silver,  glass  painting,  and  porcelain  manufacturing. 

North  of  Munich,  on  the  road  to  Berlin,  is  Nukemberg,  a  city 
widely  known  for  its  careful  preservation  of  the  old  art  and  architec- 
ture that  made  it  famous  in  former  centuries,  and  for  its  present 
manufacture  of  toys. 

Review  Questions.  -  Give  (1)  the  area  of  Germany;  (2)  the  population; 
(S)  the  boundaries.  (4)  What  advantage  does  Germany's  position  give  her  for 
European  trade?  TeU  about  (5)  the  early  condition;  (8)  the  government; 
(7)  reparation  for  war;  (8)  physiography;  (9)  rainfall;  (10)  temperature; 
(11)  forests;  (12)  agriculture;  (13)  grazing;  (14)  mining;  (15)  manufacturing. 
Il6)  Give  some  of  the  causes  for  Germany's  recent  advance.  (17)  What  about 
the  growth  of  German  cities?  Tell  (18)  about  Berlin;  (19)  cities  near  Berlin; 
(20)  the  seaports.  (21)  What  about  cities  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhinn/ 
(22)  Give  reasons  for  the  importance  of  Munich. 

SCGGE8TION8.-  (1)  Look  in  an  atlas  to  find  in  what  part  of  tue  empire  the 
lareer  states,  such  as  Piussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  etc.,  are  situated.     (.)  People 
often  assert  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  preserved  by  extensive  preparation  for 
war;  in  what  sense  can  this  be  true  ?    (3)  What  must  be  some  of  the  benefits  o 
two  years  of  active  training  in  the  army,  aside  from  preparation  for  war?    What 
some  of  the  disadvantages  ?    What  relation  has  this  to  emigration  ?    (4)  What  is 
tr  izo  of  the  standing  army  of  Great  Britain?     (5)  What  seaports  of  Europe 
most  nearly  approach  Hamburg  in  size?     (0)  How  may  the  Kaiser  \yilhelni  canal 
possibly  pive  an  injury  to  Hamburg?    (7)  Show  that  Germany  m  her  imlustnes 
resembles  Great  Britain,  while  contrasting  with  Kus,s,a  and  Jsorway.       8)  l ind 
out  something  about  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hnn.bol.lt,  Eiui«.or  William  tlie  First, 
Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  Waguer,  and  Schumann. 


IX.   SWITZERLAND 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  This  is  a  very  mountainous  country 
(Figs.  298-302),  for  the  Jura  Mountains  are  on  the  northwestern 

border,    while    the    Alps 
occupy  the  southern  half. 
Between  these  two  moun- 
tain systems,  which  extend 
northeast  and   southwest, 
is  a  low,  hilly  plateau,  from 
one  to  two  thousand  feet 
in   altitude.     About  one- 
third  of  Switzerland  is  in- 
cluded in  the  plateau  belt. 
In  so  rugged  a  country  one 
would  not  expect  to  find 
a   large   population ;    yet 
Switzerland   is  almost   as 
densely  settled  as  France, 
and   much   more   so  than 
Ontario. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
temperature  of  this  moun- 
tainous country  must  be 
low,  and  that  it  must  vary  greatly  with  the  altitude.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Alps,  at  whose  base  are  found  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees,  which  are  replaced  higher  up  by  beech,  maple,  and 
other  trees  of  the  cool  temperate  zones,  and  still  higher  by  a  belt  of 
evergreens.  Above  these  come  dwarfed  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  etc.; 
and  higher  still,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  the  snow  line  is  reached. 

The  nume'-ous  lofty  mountains,  rising  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing 
westerlies,  cause  Switzerland  to  be  one  of  the  wettest  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent On  the  higher  mountains  much  snow  falls,  and,  slidmg  down  the 
mountain  sides  in  the  form  of  avalanches,  it  gathers  in  the  valleys  to  pro- 
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Fig.  208. 
A  glacier  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
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duce  streams  of  ice,  or  glaciers  (Fig.  298).  These  mov^  slow!  •  down  the 
valleys  until  they  reach  a  iK)int  below  the  snow  line  where  the  ice  melts. 
They  there  deposit  terminal  moraines,  which, 
though  smaller,  resemble  the  moraines  made 
by  the  continental  glacners  of  the  Ice  Age. 
The  Rhone  and  many  other  rivers  are  sup- 
plied  with  water  by  the  melting  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers. 

People  and  Government.  — People  who 
dwell  among  mountains  develop  a  spirit 
of  independence,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  William  Tell.     Thus  we  find  that, 
as  early  as  1291,  an  agreement  was  made 
among  a  few  of  the  small  Swiss  states,  or 
cantons,  for  mutual  protection  against  op- 
pression.    Many  a  time  since   then   for- 
eigners   have   attempted   to  conquer  the 
Swiss;    but,   aided  by   the    difficult    ap- 
proaches  to    their   country,   and   by  the 
mountain  fastnesses  to  which  they  could 
retreat,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their   freedom,  although  the  entire  area 
of  the  country  is  only  five-sevenths  that 
of   Nova  Scotia.     Their  twenty-two  can- 
tons,   united    on   the    federal    plan,    now 
constitute   a    republic,  the    neutrality   of 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

But  while  there  is  one  stable  government,  there  is  not  one  com  non 
language.  The  country  is  most  open  toward  the  north,  for  the  plat-au  ot 
Switzerland  merges  into  that  of  Germany.  Naturally,  therefore,  Cxcrman- 
speaking  people  are  most  abundant,  making  up  72  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion The  approach  from  France  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  V  lencU 
population  constitutes  only  22  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  but  5  per  cent 
speak  Italian. 

Farming.  — Owing  to  the  mountainous  condition,  only  one  acre 
in  nine  is  fit  for  the  plough.  Yet  agriculture  is  the  principal  indus- 
try. On  the  lower  lands  grain,  grapes,  and  the  silk-worm  are  raised, 
as  in  the  neighboring  countries;  and  on  the  lower  mountains  auiry- 
farming  is  important,  as  might  be  expected.  The  population  is  so 
dense,  however,  that  much  food  must  be  imported,  though  some 
products,  such  as  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  are  exported. 


Fui.  299. 
A  Swiso  peasant  i-ostume. 
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Manufacturing. —Switzerland  is  very  poor  in  mineral  deposits, 
and  coal  is  entirely  lacking.  This  scarcity  of  raw  materials  would 
suggest  that  there  is  little  manufacturing,  but  the  inference  is  false. 
That  the  Swiss  possess  marked  mechanical  skill  is  indicated  by  the 
remarkable  wood  carving  for  which  they  have  long  been  noted. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  coal,  cotton,  and  ore  deposits,  they  have 
engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  light  articles,  such  as 
textile  goods,  jewellery,  etc. 


A  view  of  Lake  Lucerne. 


Fig.  300. 

The  wall  on  the  left  bounds  a  road  which  is  cut  in  the  rock  on 
the  mountain  side. 


The  commercial  position  of  Switzerland  is  advantageous,  since  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  densely  populated  countries  which  supply  raw 
materials  and  furnish  a  market  for  manufactured  goods.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  fact  upon  the  cities  is  very  marked. 

Leading  Cities.  — The  largest  city,  Zurich,  on  Lake  Zurich,  is 
an  important  railway  centre.  The  St.  Gothard  railway,  which  runs 
northward  from  Genoa  and  Milan,  connects  the  city  with  Italy,  while 
other  railways  bring  it  in  touch  with  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
These  roads  are  especially  important  for  the  introduction  of  foods  and 
raw  materials  for  manufacture.  Therefore  Zurich  is  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  districts,  and  is  itself  especially 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cotton,  and  machinery. 

The  St.  Gothard  Tmind,  from  which  the  railway  takes  its  name,  was, 
until  the  completion  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  a  short  distance  to  the  west, 
the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  and  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
Before  reaching  the  main  tunnel  several  smaller  ones  are  entered,  through 
which  the  train  winds  in  a  spiral  course,  so  that  once  or  twice  a  passenger 
comes  out  of  the  mountain  almost  directly  over  the  point  whefe  he  entered 
it;  and  in  some  cases  he  can  see  far  below  him  two  places,  one  above  the 
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other  at  which  the  train  entered  to  follow  its  spiral  course  in  the  moun- 
tain ^^k     This  method  of  construction  is  rendered  necessary  because  the 
grade  is  so  steep  that  a  train 
could  not  be  drawn  directly 
up    a    straight    track.     The 
main  tunnel,  which  is  nine 
and  one-fourth  miles  long,  is 
quite    straight.     Since    silk- 
making  is  the  chief  manufac^ 
turing  industry   in   Switzer- 
Iand,the8etunnel8,by  opening 
connection  with  the  raw  silk 
market  of  Italy,  have  greatly 
aided  in  its  development. 

Basel,  which  forms  the 
second  centre  of  population 
in  Switzerland,  is  the  busi- 
est  railway   point    in    the 
country.     It  is  on  the  main 
line    of    the    St.   (lothard 
railway,  and  on  the  Rhine 
wliere  it  enters   Germany 
from    Switzerland.      Why 
is   its  position,  near   both 
France  and  Germany,  fa- 
vorable to  manufacturing? 
Geneva,    situated    on 


Fio.  :«)i. 

The  xMalterhorn  peak,  one  of  the  steepest  in  Swltzer- 
lantl. ' 


the  southwestern  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Rhone  enters 
France,  is  a  noted  educational  centre.  It  is  on  a  very  ancient  and 
important  trade  route  from  southern  France  to  Germany,  an.lthcre- 
fore  has  excellent  railway  connections.  W  .ter  power  is  nn.ch  us  d 
in  generating  electricity  for  use  in  manufacturing,  and  the  city 
makes  jewellery  and  scientific  instruments.  . 

BERNE,  the  capital,  is  centrally  located  ;  but  it  is  a  small  city 
because  its  situation  for  commerce  is  not  favorable. 

Scenery  and  Tourists.  -  Many  of  the  Swiss  cities  are  beautifully  situ- 
ated^p^?  lakes  "d  within  sight  of  mountain  l-aks  always  covei^d  by 
sSw.  'lxtckkxk,  for  example,  is  surrounded  by  most  l.au  ifu  .u^^^ 
scenery.  The  city  is  Icated  upon  Lake  ^:;;^^^'^  ^ ^"^^^ 
rise  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (lig.  .<«>)•  ^"^•. '3,  vunv  of  the 
are  near  by,  and  from  their  summit  one  obtains  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
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lake,  bordered  by  green  meadows  and  numerons  villagCB,  over  four  thousand 
feet  below ;  while  in  several  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  the 
crests  of  stupendous,  jagged  mountains.  On  account  ot  such  scenery 
Switzerland  is  the  most  noted  summer  rAort  of  Euroiw. 


FlQ.  acRi. 
Lake  Geneva,  In  a  valley  among  tho  Alps.    The  Rhone  River  flows  out  of  this  lake. 

Review  QuESTiONg.  —  (1)  What  are  the  principal  physiographic  feature:? 
(2)  How  does  the  temperature  vary?  (3)  What  about  the  rainfall V  (4)  Tell 
about  the  glaciers.  (5)  (iive  reasons  why  the  Swiss  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  indei^endence.  (6)  What  about  their  language  ?  (7)  What  about  raw  mate- 
rials? (8)  Give  reasons  for  the  development  of  manufacturing.  (9)  For  what  is 
Zurich  important?  (10)  Tell  about  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  (11)  Tell  about 
(a)  Basel,  (6)  Geneva,  (c)  Berne.    (12)  Why  do  so  many  tourists  visit  Switzerland  ? 

SuoGESTiONS.  —  (1)  W^hat  other  factors  besides  altitude  cause  great  variety 
of  climate  in  Switzerland  ?  (2)  How  may  the  lakes  act  as  filters  and  regulators 
for  the  rivers?  (3)  The  Rhone  enters  Lake  Geneva  laden  with  sediment  derived 
from  the  glaciers;  but  it  leaves  the  lake  clf-.ir  of  sediment.  By  such  deposits 
extensive  deltas  are  built  in  all  of  the  lakes.  Of  what  value  is  that  fact  ?  (4)  What 
special  reasons  are  there  for  giving  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  English  and 
other  foreign  languages  in  the  Swiss  schools?  (-5)  Why  has  SwiUerland,  unlike 
many  European  countries,  not  come  into  possession  of  colonies?  (6)  Find  the 
meaning  of  referendum  and  popular  initiative  in  Swiss  legislation.  (7)  Why 
should  Switzerland  be  selected  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  persecuted  people  and  politi- 
cal refugees  from  other  nations  ?  (8)  Read  that  portion  of  the  story  of  William 
Tell  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  Lake  Lucerne.  (9)  Compare 
the  Simplon  Tunnel  with  the  St.  Gothard.  (10)  Compare  these  two  tuimels  with 
any  that  you  know  about  in  America. 


X.     ITALY 

boring  iHlana.  U-lon^c    t      (4^^^^^^  J^^  ^.,.|,,^^^,,       ,)  ^Vh.t  countn.. 

lofty  niounta.ns  m  th     .  c,th  ^^^f  j", ''"       i,,,^,^?     (H)  How  doos  its  iH.Hition 
border  Italy  V     (7)  AN  hat  *^as  border  tJie  i>eiiumuia.     v  j 
seem  to  In;  ii.lviiutageous  (or  cou.inerce'. 

Extent  and  Position. -Italy  is  "the  very  lieurt  of  th.  Mtditeira- 

„eant;::l.::n.^lay.  a  .reat^aH  aH  a  1^"^  ^^J*-' tt''  X   ' 
munication  between  uoithweBtern  Europe  and  the  Un   Last.       i«or 
exampl     mails  from  London  to  India  go  by  rail  to  Hr,ndiswn  south- 
eLtTnl  Cy,  and   thence  by  steamer.     What  countru-s  u.  Afrtcu 
f  ^of  trv  Ttilv  f     i:stimate  the  distance  to  them. 

■  „„v  Z-half  that  „t  Ontario,  but  its  ,«>imlation  .»  about 
32  00  'OOO  it  L  the  .mallest  of  the  »ix  Cnvat  Power,,  but  ■-  the 
irinsJly  populated  of  any  except  the  United  K.ngdom.     Name 

"^p!:';:  'I^rZvernment.  -The  inhabitant,  of  Italy  are  a  fixture 
of  mrv  people,.     In  early  times,  the  central  pos.t.ou  of  the  Italu  u 
°p^„„:r«Lt  importan'ce  in  aiding  .he  government  a    K«n,eJ, 
control  the  hmds  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     A"'"      "« 
neople  from  the  surrounding  lands  of  Europe,  A»m,  and  Afuca  xvere 
Cght  to  the  l«ninsula,  often  a,  slav..  captured  in  war.  j-^^^^ 
the  power  of  the  Ronmn  Empire  was  weakened,  horde,  of  l^.ba   an, 
vaded  Italy.     Nevertheless,  the  permanent  ,ettler,  have  .nva  .ably 
been  won  over  to  one  language;  and  Italian,  which  ,s  a  growth  out 
of  "h^Latin  of  the  ancient  Roman,,  i»  now  .he  ""-7   '-^-;„, 
For  centurie,  Italy  was  broken  up  mto  a  nninbc.  <■'  ^T"  j  ""^ 
independent  kingd.,ms;  but  here,  a,  in  »'^^^:^X^Z 
of  recent  times  has  been  toward  unity.     In  18bU  seve ,.i 
pend  ...t  states  ttnited  to  form  the  kingdom  of    taly  ^^^l^^^ 
were  added,  until,  in  1870,  or  abuut  t  -e  sam.  '^^^^^^^^^^ 
.:n.pire  was  formed,  the  present  kingdom  was  ^^^';^'^^,;^. 
as  its  capital.     Like  most  of  the  European  countries,  Ital>   us  gov 
erned  by  a  limited,  or  constitutional,  monarchy. 
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Pbysi(^aph7  and  Climate.  — The  Italian  f»eninBula  ib  mounUin- 

ourf  throughout  most  of  its  extent.  In  the  north  are  the  A'ps,  some 
ol  w  use  highest  peaks  are  on  tlic  boundary  line  between  jta'y  and 
Swit/orland.  The  Alpine  ranges  curve  around  in  north  western 
Italy  and  join  the  Apiienniues,  whi(ih  extend  the  entire  U;ngl  i  of  t!ie 
peninsula  and  form  its  very  backbone.  The  ]>rincipal  l.wlands, 
therefore,  are  the  narrow  coastal  plains  and  the  broad  I'j     Uh  . . 

We  think  of  Italy  as  a  sunny  land  of  flowtrs,  althongli  Milan  and 
Venice  ai«  just  h  little  north  ot   the  45th  parallel.     One  reason  for  the 

pleasant  cli  iiate  is  tlutt  the 
lofty  A!|)8  iiiini  a  guat  wail 
whirh  cuts  off  the  coM  north 
winds.  Another  -eason  is 
tha*^  the  peninsula  is  under 
t  he  .iqualising  influence  of  the 
Mediterraneaii,  whose  waters 
iiavf  a  temperature  of  over 
."lO".  (>n  tliPHo  accounts  the 
Italian  winters  ;ire  mild,  and 
in  tiie  extreme  h<  >uth  i  e  tem- 
i./rature  seldom  faP.i  to  the 
t  leezing  point. 

Much    of    Itai      has   M» 

ibundance  of  rain ;    but,  ex- 

cepi  in  the  north,  t!it^  greater 

DaH  comes  in    ''^nter.     The 

•nmer  drougl       is   due   to 

\:        s   northward    in   aunmer; 

resembles   southe  n   r.  paau   •  n 

lerwith  a  fortile  soil,  helps  to 

ml  iwlustry  in  Italy.     Among 

semi-troj'ical  climates,  as  \^  ell 

ries  of  northern  Eurojte.        he 

iid  of  irrigation,  from  fd     to 


Pi«.  .'m. 

An  Italian  team  at  Naples. 


the  fact  that  taf  hn;  se-lati  iid.  ^1 
therefore  .sait.ien,  Italy  at  tuat  a- 
climate. 

Agricuitur*'.  — Sn^^b  a  cliraat 

explain  wh"  vijrioultti^  is  the  pi  , 

the  product,  are  m.     v  tl  i.t  thrive  i 

as  others  thai  are  ei.    m      So     .tm»n 

cliniAte  is  so   av^  Table  t.  th^ 

ten  crops  ma}  bi     aii*ed  year. 

'^e  most  exten:  fs  ^itr^  district  is  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Po  basin. 
There  is  an  ^ibundan  ot  ui  fail ;  yet  the  people  depend  upon  irrigation 
more  exte&sivelv  thtui  in  uy  other  part  ot  Europe.  There  are  several 
reasoas  for  «?  exti  nsive  irrigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the 
tributaries  to  thei;  sources  in  the  mountains,  and  often  in  the  glaciers 
and  snows  of         Aljifc.  insures  a  permanent  supply  of  water  to  the  gently 
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..11  ■Ua.iAtm  Ilia  t1»o  rivers  fv^^qnently  flow  through  lakes  — 
UTo'r  'r!„  ,X"  «C«  t.' .U«l ...  tie  Ju  -  .m..  a, :  a,  .Ka. 
r-  .ervoirl  fir   Jiu-Jt  jupiily. 

Where  ir     ...i""  »'-    -'V,  tho  extewWe  cuUiv»ti..u  of  ru-   » 

"t  are  raU.a  i..  ..^  '      .-...or  .,uanti.    ,.     <ir«,«»  are  cult.vated 

.„  u  h"  n  exu.,.t  th,a  i  ,«ly  ra..k.  s,:c„.     ..morg  the  v  -"-l-^  -'^ 

„„„tries  of  the  «orld :    ,u.l  .o  many  dlk-«-.mu.  are  "--'.  ""   ™; 

.ni  U  th.  mo,t  v»l»..t.l.  .--port  ot  f.o  e......l,,      A.».,..g  'W  other 

h'lnant    ,„.l  .■ta  a,.        ,'..  -W.h  a.o     .portal  .n  h.,«e  quanti- 
ties ;  aU       ive».  orange-  '«noi.»-  llax-  lieuii.,  and  w.ml. 
r-Mos  ui4  Flrttat.—  Ih^re  is  a  little  iro.i. 


one  <    *^1m  rooK 


rfxing—  mere  «  u  u....  ......     "C,  and  copper  ore;  but 

^Unt  mineral  l.r.iotH..th.  ...pb   r  of  Hicdy  ;  indeed. 


Fio.  JM- 


,    .        ..    ■      i     .t..>>u      Vanlps     Thpse  ari'  driven  aboiii  the ' 
A  herd  of  g«<ats  in  'lie  streets      Naples,    in-se  i 

houses.  !■'  w  !'  :iKea. 


and  evf 


thr 


i..    used  ii 
!"  such  rare 


until  a  few  years  ago  th..  island  v^oduoed  most  of  the  s, 
the  world.  Another  important  mineral  product  is  marbl 
beauty  that  it   .s  prized  the  world  over. 

tL  fishing  industry  is  important.     Among  ^hepec^^^^^^     P  .^o^    ^^^ 

the  sea  are  precious  coral  and  sponges.     \"V        f,    Vi 
sponge  fishing  important  also  among  the  Bahama  Island.. 

Manufacturing. -As  in  Switzerland,  electricity  -^-^ted  by 
water  power  supplies  the  place  of  coal  to  8  -ne  ex^  "  -...^The 
quently  there  is  more  manufacturing  than  one  nngh  n  <  from  the 
lack  of  fuc  1.    While  much  raw  silk  is  produced,  and  there     some  siik 
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manufacturing,  a  large  part  of  the  silk  is  sent  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  elsewhere,  to  be  made  into  cloth.    There  are  also  factories  for 

woollen,  cotton,  and  flax  weaving, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Most  European  countries  take 
pride  in  their  fine  art  galleries ;  biit 
Italy  far  surpasses  them  all  prsd  is 
the  very  storehouse  of  art,  wbecher 
architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture  be 
considered.    Accordingly,  the  char- 
acteristic manufactured  articles  are 
those  of  an  artistic  nature,  as  glass 
work,   lace,   earthenware,   statuary, 
wood  carving,coral  carving,  and  straw 
plaiting.    In  what  other  country  have 
we  found  that  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  people  greatly  affects  their  manu- 
factures? 

Principal  Cities.  —Estimate  the 
average  width  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula. Since  it  possesses  many 
excellent  harbors,  we  may  expect 
to  find  numerous  large  cities  along 
the  coast,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Naples  and  l^cinity.  —  The 
most  populous  city  is  Naples,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  semicircular  bay  on  which  it 
is  situated  presents  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  m  the  world. 
On  the  northwest  is  the  city  itself,  -  about  twice  the  size  of  Mon- 
treal,- rising  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  hills;  toward  the  east  is 
Mt  Vesuvius  (Fig.  306),  with  the  crests  of  the  Appennmes  in  the 
distant  background;  and  or:  the  southeast  is  a  steep,  rocky  coast, 
behind  which  are  numerous  villages  partly  concealed  among  groves 
of  orange,  lemon,  and  palm  trees. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Italy, -thanks  to  the  ashes 
that  have  been  thrown  out  of  Vesuvius,  -  and  the  agricultural  PoP"latio^ 
is  one  of  the  densest  in  Europe.  The  harbor,  too,  is  good  so  that  there 
is  more  shipping  here  than  in  any  other  Italian  port  with  the  exception 
of  Genoa.  But  the  secret  of  so  large  a  city  in  this  agr.cul  urai  region  is 
?ound  paV  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italians,  who  feel  a  di^ad  o 
isolated  homes  such  as  are  common  throughout  the  farming  districts  of 


Fia.  .TOS. 

The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  which  has  become 
tilted  because  of  settling  on  one  side. 
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western  Canada.  Consequently  they  crowd  into  the  villages  and  cities, 
even  though  they  must  travel  a  long  distance  to  their  field  of  work,  or 
must  suffer  now  and  then  from  extreme  want. 

Within  plain  sight  of  Naples  stand?  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a  cone  of  lava  and 
ashes  nearly  a  mile  in  height,  from  the  crater  of  which  volumes  of  steam 
constantly  pour  forth.  At  the  time  of  Christ  the  slopes  of  this  mountain 
were  dotted  with  productive  farms,  while  thriving  towns  spread  over  the 
country  at  its  base.  But  in  the  year  79  an  appalling  eruption  took  place 
which  completely  buried  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  many  villages  beneath 
showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  volcanic  mud.  Since  then  many  erup- 
tions have  been  recorded,  the  most  violent  ones  being  in  1872  and  1906. 
During  ihe  last  half-century  the  buried  cities,  especially  Pompeii,  have 


Fig.  306. 
A  view  of  Vesuvius,  witli  a  part  of  Pompeii  In  the  foreground. 

been  unearthed  at  great  labor  and  cost.  By  these  excavations  much  has 
been  learned  about  the  buildings  and  customs  of  the  pp  le  who  lived 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  April,  1906,  was  the  most  uisastrous  since 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Four  towns  and  a  number 
of  villages  were  wiped  out  and  more  than  two  thousand  people  killed. 
The  lava  stream  reached  Pompeii,  and  ashes  fell  over  the  surrounding 
country  in  such  quantities  as  to  break  down  in  Naples,  twenty  miles 
distant,  the  roofs  of  large  buildings  with  their  weight.  During  the  erup- 
tion the  top  of  the  mountain  was  blown  off,  the  present  crater  being  700 
feet  lower  than  before  the  explosions  began.  The  eruption  was  accom- 
panied by  terrific  electrical  storms  and  violent  earthquakes. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.  —  By  far  the  most  interesting  spot  in 
Italy  is  Rome,  the  "  Eternal  City,"  long  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  now  of  modern  Italy. 
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The  site  of  Rome  was  well  chosen.    It  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as  well. 
In  that  part  of  Italy  the  fertile  coastal  plains  are  broad  and  are  inter- 
sected  by  the  Tiber,  the  largest  river  of  the  country  except  the  Po.    Ip 
that  vicLity,  also,  the  Appennines  reach  their  highest  altitude,  which 
insures  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Tiber  and  for  the  plains 
Moreover,  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offers  one  of  the  most  convenient 
routes  across  the  peninsula.     These  are  some  of  the  advantages  that 
attracted  to  ancient  Rome  a  population  of  fully  a  million  and  caused 
the  surrounding  country  to  be  thickly  settled  and  carefully  tilled. 


Fio.  307. 
The  Sistine  Chapel -In  the  Vatican,  the  residence  of  the  Pope. 

Now  however,  the  city  contains  less  than  half  as  many  inhabitants, 
while  the  neighboring  plains  for  miles  around,  though  beautiful  pasture 
land,  have  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  house  upon  them.  The  reason  for  this  lack 
of  suburban  life  is  the  very  prevalent  malaria.  At  present,  the  country 
is  of  use  for  little  else  than  grazing;  and  as  summer  approaches  even  tne 
herdsmen  flee  with  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  mountains. 

But  while  agriculture  and  commerce  do  not  flourish  near  Eome,  tine 
residences,  public  buildings,  art  galleries,  and  notable  ruins  are  numerous 
in  the  city.  The  dome  of  Ht.  Petefs  -  the  largest  and  most  famous  church 
in  the  world  — towers  above  everything  el«;o;  and  the  FcK.can,  where  the 
Pope  resides,  is  the  largest  palace  in  Christendom^  In  the  Vatican  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  paintings  (Fig.  ,307). 
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The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  vie  in  interest  with  these  products  of  later 

Borne,  and  cover  so  many  a.res  that  ^^^  "*y  "f  ^^.^^  ""^  cZlZ 
a  liviuK  city.  The  most  conspicuous  relic  of  the  past  is  the  Cofowcwm 
mJsOS  .  a  huge,  oval-shaped  theatre,  open  to  the  sky,  with  seats  for 
Sy  or  fifty  thousand  persons.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  wa. 
used  to  witness  life  and  death  struggles,  between  men,  and  between  men 

'"^'^Fo^m  is  another  extensive  ruin  within  the  city  limits.  It  was 
the  great  public  square,  on  a  lowland  between  some  hUls;  but  item^^^^^^ 
inente,  arches,  and  other  ornaments  were  covered  with  rubbish  during  the 
Su  ies  suc'ceeding  the  fall  of  the  Empire^  The  excavation  of  this 
famous  spot  has  not  yet  been  completed,  whole  buildings,  as  well  as 
smaller  objects,  having  been  buried  in  that  locality. 

Other  Italian  aties. -With  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Naples 
the  large  cities  of  the  Italian  peninsula  are  in  the  northern  part. 


Fio.  308. 
Ruins  of  the  ColoBseum,  at  Rome. 

The  principal  city  south  o(  Naples  is  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
and  about  the  size  of  Montreal.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive  fruit  groves.     Wiiat  fruits  would  you  expect  to  find  there  ( 

The  first  large  city  north  of  Rome  is  Florence,  on  the  western 
base  of  the  Appennines,  at  a  junction  of  roads  across  the  mountains. 
Straw  plaiting,  mosaic  work,  and  silk  manufacturing  are  importar^t 
Florentine  industries ;  and  the  city  is  famous  for  its  art  galleries. 

Milan,  the  third  Italian  city  in  size,  owes  its  importance  largely 
to  its  locution  at  the  crossing  of  roads  running  enst  and  west  in  the 
Pu  valley,  and  north  and  south  over  the  Alps.  Turin  has  flouruhed 
for  a  similar  reason.  From  very  early  times  these  cities  have  been 
important  trade  centres  because  of  their  position  at  the  crossing  of 
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trade  routes  in  a  fertile,  densely  populated  valley.    The  railways 
across  the  Alps  have  greatly  increased  their  importance. 

MiLAV  possesses  a  magnificent  cathedral  built  of  white  marble  and 
.dorned  witjJ  more  than  a  hundred  spires  and  fully  four  thousand 
Btetues  On  the  wall  of  an  old  monastery  in  Milan  is  Da  Vinci's  famous 
pSng  "The  Last  Supper,"  copies  of  which  are  often  seen  in  our 
homes  The  city  is  the  ceVtre  of  the  silk  trade,  and  manufactures  much 
cutlery. 

Genoa,  although  separated  from  the  Po  Valley  by  the  low 
Appennines,  is  the  natural  port  of  Milan  and  Turin.  Since  it  is  a 
port  of  outlet  for  so  fertile  a  region,  and  is  now  connected  with  cen- 
tral  Europe  by  raUway,  this  city  is  the  most  important  seaport  in 

Italv 

The  principal  seaport  of  the  Adriatic  is  Venice,  one  of  the  most 

interesting  European  cities.     When  hordes  of  barbarians  were  invad- 

ing  Italy,  some  of  the  resi- 
dents retreated  to  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands  in  a 
lagoon,  protected  from  the 
sea  waves  by  low  sand  bars. 
The  people  developed  into 
a  hardy,  independent  race, 
largely  through  contact 
with  the  sea.     Their  very 
position   forced    them    to 
become  sailors  ;    and  the 
site  of  their  city  was  favor- 
able for  commerce  between  central  Europe  and  the  East.     Protected 
from  attack  by  land,  Venice  rose  in  power,  and  with  power  came 
wealth      Many  beautiful  houses,  churches,  palaces,  and  museums  are 


Fig.  309. 
A  view  of  a  part  of  Venice. 


reminders  of  the  ancient  splendor. 


The  city  ^  tmilt  upon  more  than  a  hundred  small  islands,  about  two 
and  a  half  nules  from  the  mainland,  with  which  it  is  now  connected  by 
railway.  Naturally,  canals  take  the  place  of  streets.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred aid  fifty  canals,  the  main  one,  or  Grand  Canal,  being  flanked  on  either 
.id«  hr  fine  residences,  the  steps  of  which  lead  down  into  the  water. 
ifearlT  four  hundred  bridges  join  the  different  islands,  and  there  are 
many  narrow  footpaths,  but  since  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  canals,  poji- 
dolas  Fig.  310)  take  the  place  of  wagons,  carriages,  and  street  cars.  JSO 
doobt  thasmada  of  chUdren  in  that  city  have  never  seen  a  horse. 
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-      ^  ^««  .nd  Malta.- -San  Marim,  although  sunoumle.1  by  laiijls 
t..f^,rToTheWo.  o,   Italy,  is,  like  A„a«^a^y,  -a^- 
pendent  republic.    It  is  the 
oldest  and  smallest  republic 
in  the  world,  and  owes  its 
independence  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  is  on  a  high 
hill  and,  therefore,  difficult 
to  capture. 

South  of  Sicily  is  the 

small  island  of  Malta  (Fig. 

236),  which,  like  Gibraltar, 

belongs    to    Great    Britain, 

and  is  strongly  fortified. 

Review  Questions.— 
m  In  what  respects  is  Italy's 
position  favorable?    (2)  What 
about  the  size  of  the  peninsula  t 
(3)  Tell  about  the  origin  of  the 
people.   (4)  Tell  about  the  gov- 
ernment.    (5)   What   are   the 
principal  featuresof  the  physiog- 
raphy V   (6)  What  factors  equal- 
ize the  temperature  ?      (7)  J^^^  .     , ,    (Q)  of  what  value  is  irrigation  ? 
about  the  rainfall.     (8)  What  crops  are_  raised  .  ^C«j^^Y,„„  v    nn  Name  the  lead- 
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A  gondola  in  Venice  -the  ducal  palace,  or  palace  of 
^       the  Doges,  is  seen  on  the  farther  side. 


about  the  rainfall.     (8)  ^hat  crops  are  rae-     VJ'^^J  jj^  j^.^^  the  lead- 

(10)  What  conditions  espcially  favor  It   n«^e  10  va^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ing  agricultural  FO<i-t«-(;,^)i^]»^^;hS\:rut  manufacturing?  (15)  Writ« 
(13)  What  other  raw  products?  (">j;  "^^ '  vicinity,  including  Vesuvius  and 
from  memory  a  brief  description  ^^^^.tP^^^^^^^^^^^^  (17)  What  changes 

(1)  Why  should  Italy  have  ^^\^^'fr^X"'::l^^^^^^ 
times  than  no.?    (2)  What  -1--?,J- ^ ra'w  the    lencefpon  Genoa 
why  Italy  has  so  few  colonies.    (3)  W  hat  mu  t  ha>«  been  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  Veniceof  the  discovery  of  the  ocean  7  ^jVuf^'canaT?  Why  ?  (5)  Would 
have  been  the  influence  of  tlie  opening  of  r^^^^j,^^"^^^^  i.^/i.er  navy  ranks 
you  expect  that  Italy  would  have  a  ^^'ll''!;^'^^^^  ^nd  Austria,  (ti)  Men- 
with  those  of  Great  B"^'-"' f-";^>  ^^^.""^^^'..r  (7)  Mention  sou. e  of  the 
tion  advantages  '^''f/^if  f '^"^S,te,Uf  of    h^  famous  pictures  of  the 

uses  of  sulphur.       S)  Make  *  «°»«f  ^^^^^^^^         ,f  R„„,e ;  the  Roads ;  the  Aque- 

Madona.     (9)  Find  out  '^^°"*  ^^^^^^^^J^'^^^.tnt  Romans  and  Roman  customs. 

'l^rf.  r^^:t  S^  ,7r^J^,ice  Roman  law  has  had  u,..  on. 

^wi  la^    ^(  ?)  S^some  f-L  about  C.sar,  Cicero,  and  Dant«. 
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XL    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Map  Oitestions  rFig.  'i93).  -  (1)  Compare  Austria-Hungary  with  Germany 
in  a«r  ?2)  Compare  he  Jo  countries  in  population.  (:J)  Compare  the  two 
hi  number  of  largf  cities.  In  which,  therefore,  would  you  expect  to  find  most 
divdopment?  (4)  About  what  proportion  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by  water? 
JirWh™rcou«tries  border  this  empire?  (6)  What  port  ons  are  moimtainous 
(7)  What  would  you  say  about  the  variety  of  climate  ?  (8)  What  sections  do  not 
belong  to  the  Danube  basin  ? 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  A  large  proportion  of  the  boundary 
line  of  Austria-Hungary  is  determined  by  mountain  ranges.     Point 

out  these  ranges.     Notice 
that  the  Russian  boundary 
extends    across    an    open 
plain.     This  plain  is  Aus- 
tria's share  of    Poland,  a 
kingdom   which    once    ex- 
tended from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the   Carpathian  Moun- 
tains.      Poland  was    con- 
quered and  divided  among 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, Austria  receiving  the 
smallest  share  and  Russia 
the  largest. 

Austria-Hungary  is  one 
of  *he   most   mountainous 
countries  in   Europe.      It 
includes  the  eastern  hfilf  of 
the  Alps  (Fig.  311),  besides 
several  other  ranges.  These 
mountains  together  form  a  circle  enclosing  a  broad  plain  (Fig.  312), 
through  which  tlie  Danube  River  flows.     At  two  points  this  circle 
is  completely  broken  :  once  near  Vienna,  where  the  Danube  enters 
the  great  Hungarian  plain  (Fig.  293),  and  again  on  the  southeastern 
boundary,  where  the  river  leaves  the  plain. 
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Fui.  311. 
A  street  in  a  small  Alpine  village  of  western  Austria. 
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The  Danube  valley  is  the  great  trade  route  f  ^;>«^^;«^f  j;;;f  ^^  ^^^^^ 

in^rtoRuS  among  European  nations,  it  has  only  a  small  amount  of 

.,r1:stimate   ts  ielgth.     There  are  numerous  harbors,  to  be  sure,  but 
coast.    Lstunate  its  J^ngi  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  312. 
The  Danube  where  it  flows  through  the  Hungarian  plain. 

inches,  is  barely  sufficient  for  agriculture,  and  the  plains  of  Hungary  are 
subject  to  serious  drought  in  summer. 

People  and  Government  -  Such  a  rugged  surface,  with  many  en- 
closed valleys,  separates  the  people  and  favors  the  development  of 
very  diff    e^^^  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  different  sect.ons^ 

MoLver,  the  ease  of  approach  from  the  -rth  and  east  hed 
to  repeated  invasions  from  these  directions  ^he  resnU  has  been 
that  the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  mixture  of  many  peoples, 
olanic  peV  who  form  about  a  fourth  of  the  -Ure  l^pt^a^ 
tion,  are  most  numerous  in  Austria:  while  the  f  ^^^^'ars,  a  race  all  ed 
to  the  Mongolian,  form  nearly  half  the  population  of  Hungary  , 
but  racesrelated  to  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  more  numerous  than 
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either  of  the  other  groups.  There  are,  in  addition,  large  numbers 
allied  to  the  Italians  and  other  i^eoples  (Fig.  313).  German  is  the 
official  language  and  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  languages  in  the  empire,  and  often  two  or 
three  are  spoken  in  a  single  town.  To  be  sure,  a  similar  statement  might 
be  made  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  more  particularly 
the  West,  for  we  certainly  have  a  great  variety  of  languages.    But  no 

matter  from   what    part  of 
the  world  our  citizens  have 
come,  they  have,   in    most 
cases,  greatly  modified  their 
former    customs    and    have 
become     or     are     becoming 
genuine  Canadians  in  spirit. 
The  many  distinct  peo- 
ples of  Austria-Hungary  le- 
btinble  the   Chinamen   who 
come  to   America,  in  their 
tendency   to    remain   apart. 
Tliey  are  not  only  dissimilar 
in  religion,  ambitions,  and 
customs,  but  their  interests 
are   often    conflicting;    and 
they  are  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious of,  and  often  hostile 
to,  one  another. 

It  has  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple under  a  common  rule. 
Nevertheless,  in  1867,  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  were 
united  under  Emperor 
Joseph  to  form  the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  Each  of  the  coun- 
tries preserves  its  own  constitution,  makes  its  own  laws,  and  is 
independent  of  the  other  in  many  respects.  They  work  together, 
however,  in  matters  of  common  interest,  such  as  the  s  rmy  and  navy, 
foreign  affairs,  and  finance. 

Natural  Resources.  —  Many  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  forest- 
covered,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  wild  animals  are  still  found. 
Since  nearly  one-third  of  the  empire  is  wooded,  lumber  forms  one 
of  the  important  resources  of  the  country. 


Fia.  313. 
A  Gypsy  family  and  Imt  in  Austria-Hungary. 
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Where  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away,  there  are  pastures 
for  sheep  and  goats.  Cattle  are  also  raised,  especially  on  the  low- 
lands. 

Near  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  warmer  valleys  there  are  many 
vineyards ;  and  the  mulberry  is  raised  for  the  silk-worm,  as  in  Italy 
and  southern  France.  Flax,  hemp,  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco 
are  other  important  crops.  But  the  grains,  especially  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  are  the  staple  agricultural  products  of  both  Austria 
and  Hungary.     The  broad  plains  of  the  Danube  (Fig.  312)  form 


Fro.  314. 
The  Parliament  Building  at  Vienna. 

one  of  the  leading  wheat-producing  regions  of  Europe.  A  large 
amount  of  this  grain  is  exported,  since  the  people,  like  the  Germans, 
live  much  upon  rye  bread. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountains,  including  deposits  of 
salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  and  copier.  The  Hungarian  opal  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty ;  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  clays  has  made 
possible  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  ware.  The  mineral  quartz 
supplies  the  material  for  the  Bohemian  glass  blowers,  who  make  some  of 
the  finest  ware  in  the  world. 

Iron  is  widely  distributed,  and  Austria-Hungary  ranks  third 
among  the  coal-producing  countries  of  Europe  (Fig.  231).  Some  of 
the  best  deposits  arc  in  the  northwest,  near  Prague,  which  explains 
why  that  city  is  extensively  engaged  in  iron  manufacturing. 

Manufacturing  and  Commerce.  —  Austria-Hungary  does  not  manu- 
facture nearly  so  much  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  France.    Owing 
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partly  to  the  poor  facilities  for  commerce,  and  partly  to  la«k  of  education 
^d  common  interests  among  the  people,  there  has  been  far  le^s  develop- 
ment  of  manufacturing  than  might  be  expected.   ,      ,     ^     ^        ^ 

Much  of  the  manufacturing  is  still  done  either  by  hand  or  by  very 
simple  machint.3.  But  there  has  been  great  progress  in  recent  years,  ml 
nunierous  cotton,  woollen,  flour,  and  paper  mills,  iron  manufactories,  and 
beet-sugar  refineriea  have  been  set  up.  There  is  also  silk  weaving.  The 
chief  manufacturing  region  is  in  the  northwest,  next  to  Germany,  while 
the  principal  agricultural  section  is  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts. 


Fio.  315. 

Cat  showing  a  castle  in  Austria,  a  little  village  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  a  mill  at  the  left. 
K^m  8D0W  ^K^_^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  formerly  of  use  to  protect  the  castle  from  attack. 

There  is  an  extensive  internal  commerce  along  the  rivers  and  the  rail- 
ways; but,  owing  to  the  limited  coast  line,  ocean  commerce  is  much  less 
developed  than  in  other  large  European  nations.  v.     •  .    *u 

The  most  natural  trade  route  leads  either  down  the  Danube  into  the 
Black  Sea  or  else  westward  into  Germany,  and  thence  down  the  Rhine 
valley  Why  in  thtse  directions?  Less  than  one-third  of  the  foreign 
shipping  goes  by  way  of  Trieste.  This  means  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
forei-n  trade  of  the  empire  is  carried  on  throu,i,'h  foreign  ports.  What  dis- 
advantages do  you  see  in  that  fact  ?    Trace  the  chief  routes. 

Principal  Cities.  —  While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  this  em- 
pire, there  are  surprisingly  few  large  ones.  The  two  largest.  Viknk  a, 
the  capital  of  Austria,  and  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  are 
on  the  Danube  lliver  and  not  on  the  seacoast.     Suggest  reasons. 

Vienna,  Nvhich  is  iR'arly  as  large  as  BorUu,  is  the  greatest  city  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  fourth  largest  iu  Europe.     The  reason  for 
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its  8ke  is  found  first  of  all  in  its  location,  on  a  large  river  m  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Europe.     Moreover,  it  is  situated  at  an  opening  l«t\veen 
mountains,  through  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  best  routes 
have  passed  from  webtern  Europe  to  Asia,  and  from  northern  Europe 
to  the  Mediterranean.     The  railways  which  lead  from  St.  Peters- 
burg  to  Rome,  and  from  Berlin  and  Paris  to  Constantinople,  converge 
toward  tl)is  ix)int,  making  the  city  a  great  railway  and  trade  centre. 
Budapest,  consisting  of  two  towns  (Buda  and  Pest)  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government  and 
the  home  of  the  emperor  for  a  part  of  each  year.     The  city  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  wheat.raising  plains  of  the  Danuoe.  and,  like 
Odesssi  on  the  Blivck  Sea,  is  engaged  in  flour  manufactuie  and  grain 
shipment. 

Praouk,  the  third  city  of  Austria-Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  navigable 
Elbe  which  since  early  times  has  been  an  important  tnide  route.  Located 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  region,  it  is  a  noted  mauufactiinng  centre. 
TKiESTE.a  city  about  one-half  the  size  of  Toronto,  i.  the  largest  Aus- 
trL  seaport.  Although  separated  from  the  mam  part,  of  the  country  by 
mountain  ranges,  it  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  a  nulway.  Lven  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pass  whuh  the  railway  takes  m 
crossing  the  mountains  was  followed  as  the  route  of  entrance  to  the  Dan- 
ube valley.     Fiume,  southeast  of  Trieste,  has  an  excellent  harboi. 

Sm«U  Countries. -On  the  boundary  betwen  Austria  and  Switzerland 
is  Liechtenstein,  a  very  small  independent  country  unitea  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary  by  a  customs  treaty.  Two  other  countries,  Bosnia  and  Ila-ze^jmnna, 
formerly  parts  of  Turkey,  are  now  practically  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  are  therefore  not  marked  separately  on  our  maps.  They  include  the 
mountainous  land  northwest  of  .Montenegro  and  Servia. 

Review  Questions.  -  (!>  Tell  about  the  physiography  of  Austna-IIungary. 
(2)  Tell  nbout  the  climate.  (:5)  What  is  the  condiliou  ot  the  ,>eop  e  M4)  What 
about  the  government?  (o)  Name  th-  pnnc.pal  raw  pioducts  «>  ^]»^'^J '^^^^^^ 
condition  of  manufacturing?  (7)  What  about  the  conu-erce?  ^'^^  ^''^^  ~t 
for  the  location  of  Vienna.  (9)  Tell  about  "''^.f""";'"?^' ^^^'^''\  <l>i^^^^^^ 
(6)  Prague,  (r)  Trieste,  (</)  Fiume.     (10)  What  is  said  about  small  countries? 

SroGF'^T.ovs.-ri)  How  mu8t  the  construction  of  tunnels  through  the  Alps 
have  affec'ted  Austriinun^ary?  (2)  What  would  you  say  as  to  th.  -lat-e  im- 
portance of  the  Danube  .na  Rhine  rivers?  (3)  Fu,d  son.e  B^^J^^"';"  S^f «  ^j^^^ 
how  beautifiU  it  is.  (4)  In  an  atlas  look  up  Austria-Hungary  to  find  the  portions 
w^cra,^  called  TyioV  Moravi..  Bo-henrla,  and  Tr.nsy]v.am^^ 
iL  about  the  history  of  Poiand.  («)  Suggest  re.son.  f  ^f,^.  f^^"^  7gf  ^"^ 
triau  colonies.  (7)  Find  out  something  about  the  Triple  Alliance.  (8)  Kead 
about  thrinL.S  of  iMuperor  Francis  Joseph  in  holding  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  together.     (9;  Find  out  something  about  aossuuH. 
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Xn.    THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 

Map  OrKBTiOK-  (Fig.  -'OS)- -  (1)  ^T»»t  tountriai  bo. '-r  Boanianm? 
/o,  vtL  tL  "untries^^^^  of  tL..  iVnube.  (8)  What  d-^  the  map  tell  yott 
(2)  name  im  c^unwi     »""  j      ^   „e  variatu>us  m  oh- 

So  y^  Srawcca^rnlnR  U..  conditio,  of  the  people?    (6,  Com pme  the  area  of 
Turkev  in  Earope  witb  that  of  your  own  state. 

Vhy«IogTaphyimdClii«.>xte.-Thi8  double-'pointed  pemn«ulu  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  ih^  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  sep^  on  the 
°^  other  by  the  -i:gean  and 

BUick  seas.      It  is  unlike 
other  European  peninsulas 
in    having    a    very    long 
land  boundary.     Trace  it. 
Throughout  almost  it??  en- 
tire extent  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  which  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  large 
number  of  separate  coun- 
tries   on    the    peninsula. 
How^    Many  of  the  valleys  are  suitable  to  agricv  ture,  the  most 
extensive  being  the  plains  of  the  Danube  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 
The  climate  varies  greatly  from  mountain  to  valley  and   from 
interior  to  seashore.     Along  the  southern  coast  the   winters  are 
mild,  as  elsewhere  near  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  in  the  northeast, 
near  Russia,  hot  summers  are  followed  by  cold  winters,  when  icy 
winds  sweep  down  from   the   Russian  steppes,  and  the   Danube 

freezes  over.  ,  „ 

In  30  mount4vinouf»  a  land  there  in  also  much  variation  m  rainfall. 
On  the  western  slopes,  for  example  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rain ;  but  on  the  east  coast  and  m  the 
interior  valleys,  especially  in  Greece,  there  is  so  little  ram  that  agri- 
culture depends  upon  irrigation.  Why  is  this  true  of  Greece  par- 
ticularly ? 
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Fio.  316. 
A  view  iu  Bulgaria,  showing  ita  ragged  turface. 
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Paeple.  —The  eastern  point  of  the  Balkan  Peninwii.i  comes  so  ( kwe  lo 

Asia  that  it  has  been  ca!  .ed  a  »  bridge  "  between  Eur.    4  and  Asia.     At 

each  ■  r   twu  points,  tlie   Dardanelles  and  the 

IJosiwrus,  the  .outinents  are  »*'parated  only  by 

a  narrow  strait,  a  barrier  so  slight  that  the 

iiiiiiiuLi  aTid  plants  ol  the  country  belong  ti>  \wt\\ 

Eari)|)ean  ;ind  Asiatic  aicicies.    Thi.s  region  ha.-i 

alHO  been  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  many 

peoples.     Uomans,  various  trills  of  Slavs,  and 

finally  the  Mohaniniedau  Turkc  from  Asia,  liuve 

brought  the  peninsula  under  their   aominiufi 

Wherever  the  Turks  went  th«y  brought  ruin; 

and  for  four  centurief,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 

was  advancing  they  hel^     hi.    -ftgion  in  sub- 
jection and  prevented   yn     '*8ft.      During    the 

nineteenth  century,  however,  many  of  it«  people 

have  thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  so  that  Turkey 

in  Europe  li  now  hss  than  one^uarter  as  large        ^  r,„^.„,»„  pe^t. 

as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.     Nevertheless, 

the  effects  of  long  Turkish  luisgovernment  are  clearly  seen  throughout 

the  entire  peninsula. 

Aside  from  Roumania,  five  nalions  now  occupy  the  Baik?in  penin- 
sula :  Montenegro,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  Turkey, 

and  Greece ;  and  two  others.  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  are  under  control 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

Montenegro.— This  tiny  principality, 
which  is  onlr  -^  little  larger  than  Prince 
Edward  Islnd,  has  maintained  it:^  i^'d'> 
pendence  krgely  because  of  its  situation 
am  ng  the  mountains.  The  country  is 
of  slight  importance ;  its  soil  is  so  poor 
that  there  is  little  agricidture :  there  is 
less  manufacturing,  and  not  a  single  rail- 
way. The  principal  occupation  is  cattle 
raising. 

Servia.  —  Bordering  on  southern 
Hungary,  Servia  shares  some  of  the 
advaatages  of  that  country,  including 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  Since 
much  of  its  surface  is  rugged  and 
heavily  forested,  only  a  small  portion 
is  cultivated.     Among  the  leading 
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Fio.  318. 


A  Tarkisb'lady,  at  Constantinople,  in 
street  dieu. 
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to  roam  in  the  oak  and  beech  forests.     Why  there 

Th«  resources  of    Servia  are   only  partially   developed.      lor 

It  will  require  more  time  to  recover  from  the  centuries  oi 
■""xt'eapital  ot  the  kingdom  is  Be^^bade,  a  city  finely  situated 
upon  the  DanulKs  ^^^^^^.^  ^^,,  „„„h  in 

eom^-l^lCrrnanuhe  separate,  them  .r  a  Ion,  autancc, 
they  together  eontro,  .ts  lower  course^     Ih  -  a^_^fa_e  ^^^^  ^^ 

been  '««*""     although  in  most  respects  independent  and  self- 
conntry;  that  .s,  althoug  ^„„„,,';ribute  in  money  to  Turkey. 

•^TS  c «*!£  wheSt^and  other  grains  -  au,ong  the  ch,e 

-p'-  B-  '"^  rre^rrof prrt;%rLiof witd 

Mountains,  permits  the  culture  oi  pr  ,,  ^^^  ^jik,  and 

-:-:ri:t;^:rri^Hb-thriz; 

:L!:r  W^-tlrrirmrraS,  e.eept  such 

^v:^::^:::^:^:^^^^'  *ere  are  .w  .rp 

eitiel  Xtr  the  larges?  is  B.OHAHBSX,  the  capital  of  Roumania. 

Find  the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  Mohammedans,  are 

•  "ISTC  id:?^^;;-  unike   W  of  other  Europeans.     They 
r^X-We  and  inclined  to  grant  no  rights  to  Christians,  many 
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of  whom  still  live  in  Turkey.  Their  ruler  or  Sultan  has  absolute 
power,  which  he  exercises  with  little  conscience,  and  the  government 
is  the  worst  in  Europe. 

Not  '-.nly  are  the  mass  of  Turks  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  but  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  land.  There  are 
valuable  mineral  deposits,  practically  unworked;  the  great  forest  tracts 
have  been  nearly  destroyed;  and  broad  areas  of  farm  land  are  cultivated 
by  the  use  of    oxen   and 

tame  buffaloes,  and  by  the    ^^^  Bla^k  Sea 

crude  methods  of  early 
centuries.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
Figs,  aud  grapes  for  raisins, 
are  also  raised.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  numerous. 

As  in  other  slightly 
developed  states,  there  is 
little  production  beyond 
raw  materials;  and  while 
other  nations  in  Europe 
have  rapidly  developed  in 
manufacturing,  Turkey  pro- 
duces   chiefly    hand-made 

goods.     Among  the  latter  -11.1. 

are  the  famous  Turkish  rugs,  and  some  very  beautiful  articles  in  leather 
and  metal,  showing  that  the  Turks  have  much  artistic  skill.  With  so 
little  industry  there  is  naturally  almost  no  means  of  transportation ;  in 
fact,  the  roads  are  everywhere  bad,  and  railways  are  almost  lacking. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  been 
famous  for  many  centuries.  Being  situated  on  the  Bosporus,  where 
the  beautiful,  river-like  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea  passes  through  a 
valley  in  the  low  plateau,  it  commands  the  channel  through  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass.  This  is  a  natural  site 
for  a  city  ;  for  in  addition  to  its  location  on  this  water  route,  it 
is  the  point  where  the  crossing  can  best  be  made  from  Europe  to 
Asia.  The  presence  of  a  harbor  on  the  European  side  — a  small 
bay  at  the  river  mouth  called  the  "Golden  Horn  "  —  and  the  fact 
that  the  founders  were  Europeans  trading  in  Asia,  rather  than 
Asiatics  trading  in  Europe,  are  reasons  why  a  large  city  has  grown 
Oil  the  European  and  not  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Greece.  —The  southern  end  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  occupied 
by  Greece.     Owing  to  the  mruy  short  mountain  ranges  extending  in 


Marmora 


Fig.  319. 
Map  showing  the  location  of  Con.^tantinople. 
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different  direction,,  the  co»t  line  i.  ''"f  f '  ^f  ^T'^^STg^rf 
.n,..  i..*  deep  Xtfl"^he'Tel' r^arll  . 
me  irregular  land.  Ihe  »?*  °'  ,  „j  the  rainfall,  wl>ich 
warm,  pleasant  climate,  aa  '".rtT^r'ttot  irrigation  is  necea- 
ia  moderate  in  wmter,  .s  so  light  in  ^'^'^'^'^  ^^^  agriculture.    The 

surface  is  so  rough  and 
rocky  that  large  sections 
are  unfit  for  farming. 

It  was  in    this  small 
peninsula,  under  what  to 
our  eyes  appear  to  be  very 
unfavorable  conditions, 
that  the  marvellous  civili- 
zation  of   ancient  ffellas, 
or  Greece,  was  developed. 
But  these  conditions  really 
had  the  tendency  to  de- 
velop  strong    intellectual 
powers    and    brave   men. 
The    sea    and    mountains 
protected  the  races  from  invasion,  and  the  many  fine  har^^^^^^^^^^^ 
inlets  permitted  constant  intercourse  by  water  ^J  ^\\^°^^ 
which  thus  arose  the  Greeks  became  so  acquainted  with  the  sea 
They  were  almost  as  much  at  home  upon  it  as  upon  the  land. 

T     .11  narts  of  the  world  it  has  been  under  such  conditions  as  these 
In  all  parts  oi  tne  wunu  Scandinavia,  in  the 

on  the  coast  of  Asia,     ihe  arts  anu  cu.  .    ^^  ^j^^^  known 

improved  upon,  and  in  time  became  tl^^/^f^^^^^^.V^^'^hieh,  with  all  our 
world.     They  developed  an  *^\  f"^,  ^^^^^^^^^TLyafso  became  explorers, 
advancement,  we  have  not  V.een  able  ^;^«f    ^^^^^^^^^^^         ^,  ^  time  when 
and  cruised  about  the  entire  shores  of  the  M^Jj^ter,^^^^^^^ 
most  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  savages  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and 

^-  -^VS^IrJoSr'X^k^al^^^^t:^^  -  should  not. 
^Sjl^Sc^^  oJ  freedom  in  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  coac^uercd 

by  barbftrians  from  the  north. 


Fio.  ;5-'0. 


St.  Sophia,  a  beautiful  church  in  ConHta^  n^;^^^ 
used  as  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  i»>'*  "'"'*J,^;,^ 
the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture- By zai^t.um 
having^en  the  early  name  of  Constautinople. 
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Through  colonies  in  ^he  Italian  peninsula,  and  also  through  the  immi- 
gration of  individual  Greeks,  this  people  exerted  a  strong  iiifluence  upon 
the  Romans.  Rome  finally  conquered  Greece,  although  much  of  Roman 
civilization,  and  therefore  the  civilization  of  Europe,  was  due  to  Greek 
thought.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  other  northern  peoples  devastated 
Greece,  and  finally  the  Turks  entered  and 
carried  ruin  to  this  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Greece  is  now  indepen- 
dent and  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

In  this  little  country  there  are  few 
natural  resources.  There  is  no  coal,  and 
therefore  little  manufacturing.  There  is 
some  mining,  as  of  lead  and  zinc ;  but  the 
piiiicipal  occupations  are  herding  and  agri- 
culture. Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  raised ;  and  the  chief  farm  products  are 
grain,  tobacco,  olives,  and  fruits.  Among 
the  latter  is  the  small  variety  of  grape 
known  as  the  currant.  These,  together 
with  raisin  grapes,  are  cultivated  in  large 
quantities  on  the  steep  hillsides,  and,  after 
being  gathered,  are  dried  in  the  warm,  dry, 
summer  air. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  has  led  the  Greeks  to  continue  their  sea- 
faring life,  and  they  still  carry  oi'  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Many  are 
also  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  in  s<?curing  bath  sponges  from  the  shallow 
sea-bottom  among  the  Greek  islands. 

Athens,  the  capital  and  most  important  city,  with  about  one 
hundred  thousand   inhabitants,  is  situated   inland  six   miles  from 


Fuj.  ;{2i. 
A  Greek  peasant  costume. 


FiQ.  :v_'2. 
A  view  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.     Tlie  city  lies  back  of  the  hiU. 
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«,    -TT=     The  principal  streets  of  the  preaent  city  aie 
its  port,  nuMUB     The  P"^^^P*  ^.^ens  are  still  numerous, 

quite  modern,  but  ^-"-J^^^^^  the  fi«est  temples  of  ancient 

«--.•       The  many  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greece 
UUdids  n«r  G«ece.  --  The  J^y^«  Occasionally  we  heai-  of 

are  either  n^o"^«^°,  "•«'J^"^if J t don  TZhipelano,  showing  that  the 
an  earthquake  shock  in  this  island  region  or  arc  P     -  ^^^  ,j,e  last 

mountains  are  still  growing.    Thela^^f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,he 

to  be  separated  from  Y''%}\'^;J,\7Z^ GLJ^o.ernrneut  and 
smaller  island,    -/-f^^^ ^e ttb-tants  are  engaged  in  industries 
inhabited  mainly  by  Crreeks.     x  "« 
that  are  the  same  as  in  Greece  itself. 

K.V1KW  Qc.sxio.s.-(l)  Des^il^l^e  P^«^^^^^^^^ 

sula.  (2)  Tell  about  the  «=  ^f  ;^^ :  >,^t^*"  (%%hat  can  you  say  about  Monte- 
(4)  Name  the  countries  of  the  l^""l7^^%^,t,  do  Bulgaria  and  Roumama 
neero?  (6)  Tell  about  Servia.  (7)  In  '''^^.^J'T^^^  /gx  locate  the  capitals. 
Sble  each  other?    (8)  Mention  -™« /^f ^ f^^^^^^  resources; 

(10)  Tell  about  Turkey  in  Europe  :char^ter  of  the  peo^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^„. 

Lnufacturing.     (11)  VVhat  specif reaao^^^^^^  f^^^^  ,     , 

tinople?     (12)  Describe  Greece^   ite  physio^ap^.^^^^^^^^  ^^3^  ^,^11 

importance;  ^^^^^^^^^•;^,^^^^^^  isWs  near  Greece? 

about  Athens.     (U)  ^^hat  can  you 

SC00KSX10.S.  _  (1)  What  reasons  c,„  Y-^^  /^^^y  f  ocUonally 
eastern  countries  are  in  a  ^^^f^lT^fVh,"^  How  wa.  Greece  well  situated 
re£erre<l  to  as  the  " sick  man  of  Europe^     \V by      i^)  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Plato  and 

for  the  trade  of  the  ^^''^'^^^f^l}ttiTZcZt  Greek  myths.  (6)  Read  about 
other  noted  Greeks.  (5)  Read  ««"«  f  J*'«  ^"^'^"^^  ^^sons  can  you  suggest  for 
the  defence  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopy  ^^  ^^  Jtert\  independent  states,  but  lack- 
Z  ^S  ^  IS^Fr^SJt  " -"  about  tSrevival  of  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Athens. 
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I.    ASIA 

A  ■ .  41.0  largest  of  the  continents,  includea 
Size  and  Position. -As  a,  the  hvrgest  ot  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

almost  one-third  of  the  land  of  '^^^^^1^1'^^^^^  ^  ,  po.nt  halfway 
by  the  faet  that  it  reaches  ^^-^^^ '^^^"^.^.^'J,^  How  many  degrees 
between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  t*-  ^J^  ^/^^^^  J,  ^^^,,  ^om  the 
is  that?  How  many  miles?  f  ^  ^J^'^^  ^^  ,„,„y  degrees  of 
Mediterranean  Sea  \^«\^";S^f'  '^^'"'J",^  ,,  onr  plan  for  stand- 
longitude  are  included  in  M^  -ord^|  ^^^^  ,^|_,  ,,„es  in 

:l::^^:Z^  o^^-.    How  many  chan.es  are  neces- 

ssirv  in  crossing  Cana(1.i?  -  -m  ^v, 

•     -THis  great  la.i  .as.  whi^  -^-^J ^^'^.^Il^Sr^^f  f  S^g 
America,  is  united  to  Afnca  by  t^^J^^^^^jJ^    the  narrow  Red  Sea 
distance  the  two  ««»^"^«  '^.^^^^^^^/^tf    w^/ arl  the  two  often  called 
What  is  its  connection  with  l^u'^oPf;     ,  •„^;e-^     is  the  same  true  of 
Eurasia?  (p.  269.)    ^In  what  zones  does  Asia  lie  . 
anv  other  continent  ? 

^i.-     QOQ^  1-  Asia  resembles  Europe 

Physiography  and  Climate  (.^]Sj-y^    [^  of  them  extend 

iuthe  irregularity  of  its  "^^^^"*^"^^-.^^^"^eariy  north  and  south. 

east  and  west,  there  ^^^r^^l^^^  ^  ^^  V'''' 
Name  some  ot  each,     ^'w  i-l*""'  »       ''  ■       „ccupy  depres- 

of  the  eavth'»  crurt,  wh,  e  t,,e  seas  wh  ch  t.ey  e  _^  ^ 

i„„s  between  ^-'''''"^'/ristarare  ^tiU  slowly  rising ;  and. 
■""  f"^''"''l'  =rv^^i;  '  "  ke  shocks  are  —on,  son,. 
Tf  tjX^^  '^L-tive.    There  are  also  .any  voleanoes; 
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.  ,     .      ff  .asiern  and  -Boutheasiern  A«ia  fonn  the  mont 
in  fact,  the  iRlands  of!  .^asiern  ana  ^^^^^^^^ 

active  volcan.c  and  earthnuaW  .eg»on   '  ^^  ,,,^  of  the 

Although  northern  ^^f,  ::7J:;:  ,ta  ^n.  twelf^^       the  surface  haB  an 
continent  is  mcuntajnou,  hat  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  """^'Ir^^ter' 

elevation  above  l^'*>^/f  ,•     ,*  .tiest  ptak,  Mt.  Everest  (29,000  feet),  r 
tbode  of  snow)    of  wh^ch  th^  j"/  f^^,  ^,,e,  too,  are  other  ranges  wrth 
the  hiKhest  in  the  world.    Locate  «.  ^^^  jg^^^^  or  higher 

taks  rising  above  valleys  themselves  ^  VKW^^e^^  \,,  tablelands,  like  that 

£^;ostliountains.  ^^^::^;^  15,(K>0  feet,  or  in  places 

nf  Tibet   the  elevation  of  whitii  is  iiu 

^  high  'as  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  AlP«^  j  ^j^,  ^i^ers  from  the  moun- 

"  Vuch  of  central  Asia  is  ««--  .^^Jf  L„  ^^P^^  ^^  ''^T'hW 
^a^n«^  end  in  the  desert  sands,  wlucn  are  ^^^^^^^  highland 

r..ms  or  au„es.    l.u,  '-J  ^  -'Sth    t.  '  Ou  an  outiiue  map  of 
large  rivers  flow  uortl,,  south,  and  east  ^ 


Fig.  .>-4. 
A  tropical  scene  ma  village  in  Ceylon. 

A.a  araw  heav,  Hne,  to.  show  the  *f,  — j^ti^l^™ 
the  larger  rivers  with  their  names,  ^^f  ^  f°  ,eat  volume  ot  water  ^nd 
SltaJofthe  mountains,  *"=""^TS  they  spread  out  over  tnerr 
iTtanense  quantities  ot  -"-^V^'^.^t  sea  '  In  the  east  and  , on* 
broad  flood  plains  or  tf*  '"^/'^fXhle  for  agriculture,  and  are  the 

*"^  ';r,:^d:^""l:|  .'S^>  -  ""^  -^^\t'';.,  s«me  of «.  i.r«est 

''Tai    of  *    rivL'are  deep  and  "-^f  ""^  't^ey  «»»  northward 
lose  S  of  their  value  for  '"XS^T,  our  ow^  northern  rivers 

part  of  the  year. 


.■•^nr-'T^-w 
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.h»e  place,  whc,e  >.ean  -";;;;:  iTd  ert.  Upon 
wind,  f-™^'-';-:::  jr  .~  o«Wr„  .utitu..o.  the  oUmaU. 
rer;r;ro:"  nX«  ^  no...  .n,eHca  a,.a  Europe. 

For  ex ple,  O.e  eH„,ate  ^^^^iZ^;^:  J^ ^TX 

Ontario;  ati.l  the  plains  ot  central  ^  '^"^.'^^f  ,^*'„_,.,^.  ^r,„.s.  Such  a 
o  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  .ukI  ^;ru::i^^^l.^l  continental ; 
climate,  with  warm  svunmera  ai>u  very  J^^'f  J^^^^^^^^f^^f;  ,ii,„ate  is  best 

aLd  since  Asia  is  the  largest  ^^^^^^  (^J^l.^^"  t  i'  «  ^-"*  ^'^"' 
developed  there.     Thus  where  the  Ajaic^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  average  ten.perature  i3  00    ^"  -{"'y^'^J     .^^^-^  ^^  ^i,,  i„,ve«t  winter 

cold  pole  of  the  earth. 

A  A„i.««i«  —The  cold  northern  part  of  Siberia,  like 
Plants  and  Animals.-  me  co  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^ 

low,   stunted   trees   being    fol- 
lowed by  true  forests  of  ever- 
greens,   birches,    poplars,    etc. 
Farther  south,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  light  and  the  evaporation 
rapid    because    of    the    higher 
temperature,  the  soil  is  so  dry 
in  summer  that  the  forests  dis- 
appear.   These  steppes  are  cov- 
ered  with   luxuriant    grass   in 
the    north,   but    farther    south 
they    grade    into    the    desert. 
Since  northern  Asia  is  really  a 
continuation  of  Europe,  the  wild 
plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  the 
farm  products,  resemble  those 

"'  t„':ruthe™  A,,a,  on  the  othe.  hand   .;o,n  A-bia  -  „Chlna  t,. 

crirt -r  r  .itr  r  ■  r  i..n 


•  If    I  '■  ■    '  • 

^  -J?  .■  ^:  -  '4j 


\  ^v^,r    T 


Fiti.  :'''r>- 

The  Lanyan,  or  Indian  fig  tree,  trom  whose 
l,.wer  branches  shoots  descend  aud  take 
root-.on.mon  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts 
of  southern  Asia. 
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Fill.  :}l'(i. 
Some  of  the  animals  of  Ada. 
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Asia  has  a  tropical  climate  like  Africa;  another  is  that  a  mountain 
and  desert  barrier  separates  northern  from  southern  Asia-  Trace 
this  barrier  on  Figure  323.  As  in  Africa,  the  arid  portion,  includ- 
ing Arabia,  Persia,  and  central  Asia,  is  the  home  of  the  camel 
(Fig.  320)  and  ostrich  (Fig-  3r»T),  while  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
(Fig.  32(5)  live  on  the  savannas  and  in  the  tropical  jungles.  Soutli- 
ern  Asia  is  also  the  home  of  the  lierce  tiger  aiul  numerous  species  of 
monkeys  and  apes. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Asiatic  people  have  (,. ployed  animals  in  their 
service  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  On  the  frozen  tundras,  where 
none  of  the  other  large  domesticated  animals  thrive,  the  remdeer  not  only 

supplies    milk,     meat,    and 
hides,   but   is  also    used   as 
a  work  animal.    The  camel, 
whose  original  home  seems 
to   have    been   Asia,  makes 
human  habitation  possible  in 
the  desert  (Figs.  32(5  and  333). 
Elephants   are   domesticated 
and  made  to  work  in  the  dense 
tropica^  forest  (Figs.  327  and 
341j ;  and  the  butfalo  is  used 
as    a   work    animal   in    hot, 
damp  lands  where  horses  find 
the  climate  trying.      Among 
the  lofty  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains,  where   the   air    is    so 
rarefied  and   the    slopes   so 
steep   that   other  work  ani- 
mals cannot  be  used,  the  yak  is  domesticated.     Upon  the  steppes,  where 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  the  horse  is  so  necessary  to 
the  herder  that  the  men  almost  live  in  the  saddle.     Indeed,  the  word 
Cossack,  applied  to  Russians  who  dwell  on  the  steppes,  h.Cins  horseman. 

People.  —  Early  progress  toward  civilization  was  made  possible  in 
Asia  largely  because  certain  portions  were  so  favorably  situated. 
The  flood  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
rivers  had  a  fertile  soil  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation. 
They  were,  moreover,  protected  from  invasion  by  ocean,  desert,  and 
mountain  barriers,  and  tbe  inhabitants  could  therefore  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace.  Among  the  shut-in  valleys  of  the  lofty  mountains, 
also,  were  centres  where  development  was  possible  because  so  pro- 
tected from  wandering  hordes. 


Fi«i.  '<Si- 

An  elephant  in  Ceylon  drawing  a  cart  loaded  with 

cocuanuts. 
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Asiatic  peoples,  moving  into  Europe,  carried  the  civilization  of 
their  old  home  with  them,  and  in  time  advanced  much  beyond  those 
whom  they  left  behind.  In  fact,  while  Europeans  have  been  pro- 
gressing the  Asiatics  have  been  standing  still,  or  even  falling  back. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  all  the  reasons  for  this  last  fact,  but  there 
are  three  that  are  prominent.  One  is  the  very  isolation  which  made  the 
first  development  possible ;  for  the  people  were  so  cut  off  and  separated 
geographically  that  they  failed  to  ler.rn  from  others,  as  those  Europeans 
who  dwelt  along  the  Mediterranean  were  able  to  do.  A  second  reason  is 
that  many  Asiatics,  like,  for  example,  the  Chinese,  have  felt  that  theii 
civilization  was  the  best,  and  have  therefore  refused  to  learn.  A  third 
reason  is  found  in  the  wonderful 
development  of  navigation  by 
Europeans,  who  have  thereby 
learned  many  useful  lessons  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  acquired 
wealth,  and  founded  distant  colo- 
nies. The  sea,  formerly  a  pro- 
tection to  many  Asiatic  peoples, 
has,  in  recent  times,  even  been 
used  as  a  highway  of  attack  upon 
them. 

Where  European  civilization 
has  been  adopted,  as  in  Japan 
and  parts  of  India,  rapid  progress 
has  followed.  This  indicates 
the  possibilities  of  these  people. 

More  than  half  of  the  hu- 
man race  live  in  Asia,  two- 
thirds  of  them  belonging  to 
the  yellow  division,  while  the  remainder  are  mainly  whites.  But 
although  there  are  more  than  eight  hundred  million  human  beings 
there,  most  of  the  continent  is  sparsely  settled.  The  mountain  slopes, 
the  cold  plateaus,  the  steppes,  deserts,  forests,  and  tundras  support 
but  few  inhabitants.  Nearly  seveu-eigliths  of  the  people  of  Asia 
dwell  near  the  coast,  ^specially  on  the  river  flood  plains  and  deltas 
of  the  southern  and  uistern  part  of  the  country.  There  almost  every 
foot  of  available  land  is  cultivated,  and  soil  is  even  transferred  to 
boats  on  the  rivers. 

Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire. — While  Constantinople,  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  in  Europe,  Turkey  has  ten  times  as  much 
land  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 


Fio.  ;i.i8. 
Japanese  rain  coats. 
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North  America.     (2)   Comparo  its  area  ^^itli  y>^»  "'  ".'  '"  „f   Asia,   fiUinn   in    tlu- 

the   mountams?     The   plains?     The   ";'J";^^..„  ,^  ,,^XViSl  ''"'^^  '""'  '^'■''■'-     ^^'l'""'' 
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Fig.    529. 
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^      •  Turkey  in  Asia,  although  of  little 

Condition*  in  the  ^'»^*''t\r/"'  nt  time,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
in^portance  among  nations  at  ^^l^.^^'J''  {,  ■,,  ^iUnu  its  territory 
Tub  because  of  it«  |-toncal  a^o-^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ,,,,,,,1;  here 

th.t  many  of  the  V^^^^\^^^^;'^^ ^^^.^^^t  Mohammed;  and  it  -a« 
also  Christ  was  ^-;- ^^f  .t  rncJent  civilization  spread  along 
from  this  centre  that  mucu  ui 

the  shores  o!  the  Mediterranean.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ,.,„ges 

Much  of  Turkey  m  ^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^  u  an  example.     Kxcept 

«nd  extinct  volcanoes,  ot  which  Mt.  ^^  ["  ^^^^re  the  wind 

prindpal  rivers  (Fig.  82  .  ^^^^  ^^^  elsewhere  the  eoun- 

Somo  of  the  mounta  ^^^  agrieulture.    In  the 

try  ie  open,  and  in  plae.  ^-  -  « ^_  ^^j  ,„«„„  are  ra.eed 

-"X  ;:y  t  Sn-  irrigation^    SMV...  ie  «■«  -'  .".po^™' 
r;S.'Cte  it.    Vina  T„™.o...  ^         ^^^^^^ 

,jh:rr^^fSS55#S;S 

already  mentioned.  .       furoishes  an  explanation  of  its 

The  unfortunate  history  ^^.^'^^^^     '  "„sula  between  the  Mediter- 

After  that,  with  the  decline  of  th*^J°""^,  ^J^^  this  route  that  the 
tandeving  Turks,  Tartars  and  otheis^  ;„ "oathwestern  Europe,  and  by 
"Sammedan  Turks  gai-d  a  ^oo^^"^^  Votwithstandin,  Mohammedan 
tipir  occupation  devastated  the  cour  T-  ^  „  ^^^  Christian  religion, 
;trurn,  many  of  ^l^^^^t^:^  .nassacres  that  have 
although  at  great  cost,  as  is  proves  ^ 
occurred  from  time  to  time  among  the  Am  ^ 

,  .f  Turkey  in  Asia  that  merit  special  men- 
tjrnXt;:  C  t^ana  the  vailey  o.  the  Knphrate.  and 
TigHs  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia. 
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The  Holy  Land.  —This  small  pHit  of  Turkey  in  Asia  possesses 
peculiar  interest  for  us.     Back  of  a  straight  coast,  with  no  good  uar- 
bors,  lies  a  narrow  coastal  plain,  beyond  which  are  two  low  mountain 
ranges  including  between  them  the  remarkable  depression  in  w  loh 
the  Dead  Sea  is  situated.     While  Hebron  is  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east,  is  almost  thirteen  hundred   feet   below  sea  level,  being  the 
deei>est  depression  on  the  lands  of  the  world.     Although  fed  by 
the  river  Jordan,  which  flows  out  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  the  Sea  of 
(ialilee,  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  dense  from  the  salt  it  con- 
tains  that  a  person  cannot  sink  in  it.     The  fact  that  it  is  salt  shows 
that  the  climate  is  arid,  for  otherwise  the  depression  would  Ikj  filled 
with  water,  and,  by  overflowing,  the  sea  would  soon  become  freshened. 
The  Jordan  Valley  lies  no  farther  south  than  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  ;  yet  since  it  is  so  low  and  enclosed,  its  climate  is 
almost  tropical. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Jews  this  region  was  divided  into  small 
countries,  often  under  the  rule  of  their  more   advanced  and  powerfu 
neighbors,  the  E-.'vptians.     Then  the  Jews  entered  this  «  promised  land 
"  ^  '  '^^  *  and     created     a    kingdom 

which  attained  its  greatest 
power  under  Solomon.     It 
was  here  that  many  of  the 
events  in  the  Old  Ti'stament 
occurred,  including  the  ad- 
vance in  religion  from  the 
belief  in  many  gods  to  the 
acceptance  of  one  all-power- 
ful  God.     IVrsians,  Egyp- 
tians,   and     Romans    later 
ruled   over    Palestine,   and 
it   was  during  the  control 
of   the   latter   people   that 
Christ  was  born  at  Pethlehem.      What    events   in  ^he  life  of  Christ 
can  you  mention  that  occurred  at  some  of  the  places  referred  to  in  this 

'"^^M  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kible,  the  region  -3  highly 
developed.  Wheat  was  rai.sed  upon  the  uplands,  and  olives,  hgs,  and 
gratis  in  the  vallevs,  while  herds  of  sheep  roamed  over  tlie  plateaus  and 
mountains.  Kecafl  events  from  the  Bible  that  indicate  these  occupation.. 
Palestine  lay  on  the  great  caravan  route  which,  leading  fi;om  Egypt  to  the 
distant  East,  ran  northward  as  far  as  Damascus  (lig.  3-9)  i"  oi'^^r  to 
avoid  the  Syrian  desert.     Throngs  of  people,  therefore,  passed  this  way. 


Fio.  3;«. 
A  part  of  Bethlehem. 
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Jerusaleiu  (Fig.  331),  the  capital,  was  a  great  city,  situated  iiiwn  a  lofty 
elt^vation  tluit  iniule  it  an  iin|M)i'taiit  Htrongholil. 

The  city  ih  now  visited  by  many  Christians,  and  also  by  Mohammedan 
pilgrinvH  who  believe  that  Moliammed  ascentled  to  heaven  there.  Very 
little  of  imiiortunte  is  to  Iw  seen,  for  much  of  the  country,  once  "flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  is  in  ruins.  Kven  the  usual  mo<le  of  travel  is  by 
mule  cr  by  camel,  a.s  in  olden  tinjes,  although  a  short  railway  climbs  the 
mountains  from  the  seacoast,  at  Joim'A,  to  Jkbitsal'^m,  and  another  has 
been  b<'gun,  following  the  old  car:ivjin  niute  through  Nazabkth,  past  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  to  Damasius.  Trafc  these  two  lines.  What  is  the  length 
of  Palestine ?     The  breadth? 


Fio.  331. 
A  view  in  Jerusalem. 

Mesopotamia.  —  This  region,  including  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  Formerly  a  country  of  great  resources,  crossed  by 
a  network  of  irrigation  canals,  "  a  garden  of  the  Lord,"  it  has  been 
devastated  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks  until  it  is  no-v  almost  a  waste. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  once  the  seats  of  a  wonderful  civilization,  are 
now  marked  only  by  mounds  of  ruins.  From  these  ruins  records 
are  at  present  being  unearthed  which  promise  to  throw  much  light 
upon  ancient  history. 

Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  little  commr  -e,  though  the 
Tigris  is  navigable  with  steamboats  as  far  up  a^  Ba&dad.  This 
city,  situated  on  the  caravan  route  to  the  east,  was  of  much  impor- 
tance in  ancient  times.  There  is  still  some  trade  '  tween  Europe 
and  India  along  this  route. 
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Arabia.  —  Thin  peninsula  in  a  plateau  Heveral  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  with  a  fringe  of  niountuiuH  (Fig.  832),  moHt  prouiinent 
in  the  south  and  wj8t.  What  waters  border  Arabia?  Since  the 
coast  line  is  wonderfully  regular,  there  are  fev.  'mrbors  and  there- 
fore few  coastal  cities.  Nevertheless,  the  enclosed  seas  favored  the 
early  development  of  navigation  here  as  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Therefore  in  very  early  times  Arabian  ships  carried  on  commerce 
with  Africa,  India,  and  even  with  eastern  Asia. 

The  climate  is  hot  along  the  coast,  but  cool  on  the  plateau  and 
among  t'  e  mountains.     A  g.eat  part  of  the  interior  is  desert,  and 
almost  everywhere  the 
rainfall  is  light.     WluiL  is 
the  reason?     What  about 
large   rivers?      Coffee    is 
raised    in    the   southwest, 
near  Mocha  ;  the  date  palm 
flourishes  in  many  places  ; 
and  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  many  of 
the  valleys. 

In  so  unfavorable  a 
climate  the  population  is 
necessarily  sparse    and 

largely  nomadic.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  donkeys,  and  drome- 
daries  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  the  three  last  being  celebrated 
for  their  excellent  qualities. 

Most  of  the  Arr'-in  peninsula  is  independent,  though  without  a  well- 
organized  government.  Turkey  controls  the  west  coast  and  the  Persian 
oSf  coast  as  far  as  Oman.  Oman,  whose  capital  is  the  seaport  of  Maskat, 
was  formerly  an  important  kingdom  ;  it  still  has  extensive  pearl  fisheries^ 
Great  Britain  has  a  foothold  on  tlie  southwestern  coast  at  Aden,  one  of 
the  most  important  coaling  stations  for  the  war-ships.  ,  ,      ,, 

Mecca,  a  Turkish  city  about  filty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  sa^^ed  to  all 
Mohammedans.  It  was  here  that  Mohammed  was  born,  and  -ery  Moham- 
medan is  supposed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  at  least  one  .nng  his  lite- 
time.  Most  of  these  pilgrims  come  by  sea,  and  every  year  the  city,  aa 
well  as  the  roads  leat^ine  to  it,  are  crowded  with  them. 

Persia.  —  Like  .ibia,  Persia  is  an  elevated  tableland  with  large 
tracts  of  desert  and  salt  steppes  of  little  or  no  use  to  man.  The 
arid  climate  prevents  the  formation  of  large  rivers;  but  the  rains 


Fio.  332.    I 
A  view  among  'ae  Arabian  mountaina. 
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and  anows  of  the  parallel  mountain  ranRes  permit  some  irrigation  in 
the  broad  valleys.  There  is  so  little  rainfall,  however,  and  evapora- 
tion is  so  rapid  during  the  hot,  dry  dunimc ,  'hat  water  for  irrigation 
is  often  led  front  the  mountains  in  underground  tunnels.  Why  are 
tunnels  preferable  to  ditclu's? 

The  main  farm  products  are  tobacco,  wheal,  barley,  cotton,  and 
opium.  Much  silk  is  also  produced,  and  roses  are  cultivated  for 
the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses.  The  princii)al  agricultural 
portion  is  near  *,he  Caspian  Sea,  where  there  is  suHicient  rainfall 
for  crops  and   also   for  extensive  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes. 


Fiu.  -Mii. 
A  drove  of  camels  in  Persia. 

Among  the  mineral  deposits  is  the  precious  stone  turquoise ;  but 
although  there  are  doubtless  v.ther  valuable  minerals,  then  is  little 
mininp.  Along  the  coast  of  both  Arabia  and  Persia  precious  pearls 
and  pearl  shells  are  found. 

Nearly  two  million  Persians  belong  to  nomadic  tribes  (Fi^s.  .3.33  and 
3,34)  which  roam  about  the  desert,  dwelling  in  tents,  and  h'-raing  goats, 
sheep,  an  ;  other  animals.  There  is  no  extensive  manufacturing,  but  the 
Persians,  like  the  Turks,  do  some  very  beautiful  hand  weaving,  as,  for 
example,  shawls  and  rugs.  Their  carving  and  inlaid  me.al  and  wood 
work  are  also  wonderfully  artistic. 

The  government  of  Persia  resembles  that  of  Turkey,  and  is 
therefore  very  bad.  The  ruler,  or  Shah,  an  absolute  monarch, 
controls  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  who  are  mostly 
Mohammedans.  Tehbban,  the  capital,  has  some  beautiful  mosques, 
though  the  dwelling-houses  are  made  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  face 
narrow,  filthy  streets. 
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w  u    .  —       This  country,  "one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  world," 

of  climates.    Life  under  such  — 

unfavorable  conditions  has 
developed  a  people  noted 
for  hardiness,  stubbornness, 
bravery,  and  cruelty. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries so  far  studied,  the  gov- 
ernment is  very  bad.      The 
ruler,     the    merciless    Amir, 
holds  his  authority  by  means 
of  the  terror  which  he  inspires. 
His  seat  of  government  is  at 
Kabul,  nestled  among  lofty 
mountains.    Since  Great  Brit- 
ain has    pushed  her    Indian 
frontier  northward,  while  Rus- 
sia has  encroached  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Afghanistan,  this 
country  is  often    called    the 
"buffer    state"   between    the 
two  rival  powers. 

Russia  in  Asia. — This 
vast  section  of  the  Russian 
Empire  includes  about  one- 
eifrhth  of  the  land  surface 


Fio.  334. 
A  Persian  nomad  giil. 


lana  suriacts  „,     ,      .  a 

of  the  Klob«.  There  are  several  divUions,  B»oh  as  Turkestan  and 
the  denendtncies  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  .s 
S^Lria  "vhlch  is  a  million  square  miles  larger  than  Europe  and 
e^eriarger  than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  combnicd. 
s",opXtion  is  at  present  about  four  times  that  of  Canada_  It  s 
dd',  bleak  tundra  iu  the  north,  and  arid  steppe  J"  '\;-*;^^^ 
h,  H,e  east  are  lofty  plateaus  and  mountams.  Hut  in  the  centra 
;:rt  is  nid  belt  ^agricultural  country,  and  much  forest-covered 

'""In  the  mst  Siberia  has  attained  a  reputation  mainly  as  a  source 
of  mine  ,1s  and  as  a  place  of  exile  for  Russians  whom  the  govern- 
me"  wishes  to  dispone  of  for  political  or  other  veasor.^    Gold  ha 
been  found  in  a  number  of  places,  as  u,  the  Lrals  and  near  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  on  the  eontnient.     But  wh.le 
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ti.ere  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  Siberia,  there  has  been  little  mining, 
except  in  the  western  part  near  Russia. 

A  new  era  seems  about  to  open  for  this  vast  empire  for  the  Russian 
^mTnt T3  now  constructing  extensive  railways  which  '^^  1  oi>««  "P 
frcountvy  for  development.  One  system  extends  eastward  from  the 
the  countiy   lor  J^  3^,,,.     ^^1^^^  another  and  longer  one 

Ss  t'om  Russ  a t  Emipe  to  the  kihc  Ocean.  Trace  it  on  Figure 
^>q  Hitherto  transportation  across  the  vast  plains,  and  steppes,  and 
ragged  eastern  mountains  has  been  difficult  m  the  ex  mne. 

Heretofore  the  protlucts  of  Siberia  could  not  easily  be  e^P^^ted ,  nor 
could  maehinery  and  other  manufactured  articles  be  brought  m  without 
Z  grrestSculty.  l^ut  by  the  building  of  railways  we  may  expec^a 
rapid  development  of  Siberia,  whose  resources  are  far  greater  than  the 


Fio.  335. 
A  village  in  Siberia. 

scattered  nature  of  the  population  would  indicate.  Indeed,  since  the 
lofgei  tail  way  was  begun  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  m  population 
and  exports,  especially  of  corn. 

There  are  some  important  cities  in  Russia  in  Asia.  The  largest 
in  the  southwest  is  Tashkend,  which  is  about  twice  the  size  ot 
Ottawa  TiFLis,  between  the  lilack  and  Caspian  seas,  is  really  in 
Asia,  though  the  Russian  government  classes  this  region  with  its 
European  provinces.  Iukutsic,  has  a  growing  trade,  wlule  Vladi- 
vostok, the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  is 
advancing  rapidly.  There  are  a  number  of  other  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand. 

India.  -  This  densely  populated  peninsula,  with  its  warm  cli- 
mate,  offers  a  striking  contrast   to   cold,  sparsely  populated,  and 

slightly  developed  Siberia.  ,     •      ,     .      -j  +v« 

Physiography  and  Climate.  -  Lying  largely  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 

Indian  peninsula  has  a  hot  climate.     Its  position  in  the  tradc-wmd 
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Fio.  336. 
Natives  of  the  Cashmere  valley. 


Kou  micrht  lead  US  to  expcct  much  desert,  especially  on  the  lee  oi 

is  reached  by  the  summer  monsoons  (Fig.  31).  In  the  winter, 
ever,  when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  land,  the  climate 
is  so  dry  that  plants  wither; 
and  in  Baluchistan,  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  sum- 
mer monsoons,  there  is  true 

desert.    Southern  India  and 

Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand, 

have  a  heavy  rainfall  at  all 

seasons.    Why? 

India,  which  is  in  the 

form  of  a  triangle,  has  a 

r/tt«Llfw  goorhtw.     Most  of  th.  t.ni„s«.a  i.  a  plate.. 

produced  a  very  fertile  soil. 

North  of  the  plateau  is  a  broad 
lowland  occupied  by  the  Brahma- 
putra,  Ganges,   ind  Indus   rivers, 
which,  like  the  Po  of  Italy,  have 
built  the   plains  out   of    sediment 
brought      from      the      mountains. 
Among  the  lofty  mountains  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  river  plains, 
the  highest  are  the  Himalayas,  in 
which   there   are   scores   of   peaks 
that    reach    an    altitude    of    over 
four   miles.     Even    the    mountain 
passes  are  from  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  much  higher  than  Mt.  Blanc  in 

the  Alps. 

Faming.  —  This  mountain  sys- 
tem forms  a  barrier  to   encroach- 
,nents  on  the  Indian  Empire,  just  as  in  former  times  it  protected 
the  peninsula.     With  such  protection  the  fertile  plains  and  deltas 


Fio.  337. 
A  tea  plant. 
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ot  the  three  great  rivers  became  the  seat  of  early  civihzation. 
From  the  very  earliest  times  the  people  have  been  engaged  m  fann- 
ing, and  at  present  fully  three-tifths  of  the  population  follow  that 
occupation. 

As  there  are  287,000,000  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  about  1,559,(KK) 
square  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  average  of  ^^^  persons  for 
eLj  square  mile ;  and  in  parts  of  the  country  there  are  5^  per  squ  e 
„.ile.  How  many  persons  are  there  per  square  mile  m  Ontario  ?  India 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe^ 
There  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  many  people  in  India  as  in  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Africa  together. 


Fio.  ;>•>». 
A  native  village  near  Calcutta.    Notice  the  bamboo  on  the  right. 

Millet,  which  grows  on  the  drier  lands,  and  rice,  which  is  raised 
on  the  river  lowlands  where  the  land  can  be  flooded,  are  the  staple 
foods  01  the  natives.     After  the  dense  population  is  fed,  however, 
little  is  left  for  export.     Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  raised  for  ex- 
port, and  India  is  a  vast  granary  for  Great  Britain.     Much  cotton  is 
also  produced.     Some  of  this  is  manufactured  into  coarse  fabrics 
for  use  at  home  and  for  export  to  China  and  Africa;  but  much  is 
exported  as  raw  cotton  for  use  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Great  Britain. 
Other  agricultural  products  are  tea,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  opium  ob- 
tained  from  a  species  of  poppy,  indigo  of  value  as  a  dye,  and  jute 
grown  upon  the  sandy  river  bars  for  the  sake  of  its  coarse,  strong  fibre. 
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Vm  the  oroduction  of  rice,  and  for  other  crops  as  w.'l  irrigation  is 
„ece!slry  in  ma^v  places.  Therefore  this  country  favored  w,th  large 
r^ersTd  iy  the  rains,  snows,  und  melting  glaciers  of  the  mountarns,  has 

-i^:r^,sizr^^^z^:^.-  the  .on. 

SSsvEi^rrthJ^r^^trj^ 

Ss'randthelJrsnVVyturcfs  for^drinh,  <i,.e  for  ropes  and  mats,  and 

"""r^tS  tSr^arge':tlle°y  1  elsewhere  there  are  ,W.„  orga^ 

.  iri  land  densely  covered  with  bamboos,  canes,  etc.,  and  very  difSc^lt 
of  waste  land  densely  cove  ^^  ^^^^^^  disappeared;  but 

he^,:;hrtis!Srfound:and  there  are  various  species  of  the  n^n^j 

E  l1S^ftwrTtftrc^^^^^^^^^ 

vSmou"  seients  a'le  said  to  kill  a3  many  as  twenty  thousand  persons 

each  year.  j     .       t 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. -In  addition  to  the  raw  Foducts  of 
farms  and  forests  there  are  valuable  minerals,  including  salt,  petro- 
eum  coal  and  iron.  India  has  long  been  noted  for  hand-made 
goo^;  of  gr"t  beauty;  but  with  the  exception  of  these  there  is 
little  manufacturing.  Of 
late,  however,  there  has  been 
a  marked  development  of 
cotton  manufacturing  by 
machinery. 

Famines  and  Plagues.— 
Although  these  people  are  so 
extensively  engaged  in  agricul- 
•  tare,  there  are  times  when  they 
do  not  raise  enough  food  for 
their  own  use,  and  then  terrible 

^s:iinTii:\  :STmT^.t;,-ne  section  ^-^-^'^--i!::: 

rX^theT^^iflirSslre'-S^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Fid.  :i:«t. 
A  tomb  and  mosque  in  India. 
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The  first  railway  was  begun  in  1854,  and  there  is  now  a  network  across 
the  peninsula  (Fig.  329). 

But  even  the  railways  do  not  entirely  remc-  ^he  ^^  '"g^n  and  pr<|^  >bly 
famines  will  not  cease  so  long  as  such  va:     numbers  depend  eu    lely 

^^^i:  LtS  t^^  by  plagues  which  have  destroyed  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives.    With  a  population  -  ^en.,^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  with  terrible  effect,  par- 
ticularly among  i>eople  who 
are  not  properly  nourished. 

The    people    have    many 
religious    superstitions.      For 
example,  the  Ganges,  doubtless 
because  of  its  great  value  for 
irrigating  and  fertilizing  the 
soil,   is   considered   a   sacred 
river  (Fig.  343)  ;  and  bathing 
in  its  waters  is   supposed  to 
v":.zh   away  disease,  though, 
since  the  waters  are  also  used 
for  drinking,  this  custom  is 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  much  disease.     The 
conscientious  Hindu  makes  at 
least  one   pilgrimage   to  the 
holy  river  as  a  means  of  gain-: 
ing  divine  favor  and  forgive- 
ness. 

Crovernment.  —  Over 
three  hundred  years  ago  a 
company   of    London   mer- 
chants obtained  a  foothold  in 
India  for  trading  purposes. 
The    p'^R  insula    was    then 
aivided  among  many  native  rulers,  and  at  various  tunes  the  British 
government  was  called  upon  to  s  , tie  disputes  between  them.    1  artly 
fn  this  way,  and  partly  through  the  occasion  of  intervemng  for  the 
protection  of  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Great 
Britain  gradually  gained  control  of  the  peninsula.     India  was    or- 
•ually  taken  over  by  (ireat  Britain  in  1858,  and  in  18,6  t..e  Indian 

i  ir  I     1  ^,  ..  Tv.vf  nf  the  !irit'sli  Empire.      iUe  king 
Empire  was  establisncd  as  a  pait  or  me   niu-su  ij    i 

of  Great  Britain  is  also  Emperor  of  India. 


Fiu.  MO. 
The  Great  Pagoda  'r  India  — a  sac.ed  temple. 
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By  their  protectiou  and  dircctun.  ^2^Z^:':r:Z 
their  hold  upon  this  vast  H^'^^'^i^^^'PCo^^^^^^^^  In^lia  there  is  an 
seven  times  that  «««;\«"*\t,f  to  every  three  thousand  natives,  and 
average  of  but  one  British  resident  to  «^"y^";  j^j^^j^^,  one  of  the 
ly  fafthe  greater  number  of  g^^-^^^^g^^t^^^t^^^^^^^^^  for  India;  and 

members  of  the  Imperial  governmen   ^f  S««r^*^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^  ^j^i.f 

a  governor-general,  called  the  ^'''«7' ^^^n^^  a^empted  to  overturn  the 
executive  officer.     The  govemmen    ^-«    ^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^      ,ith  the  firmly 
numerous  native  states \--\^^J ^'^l:^^^^^  down  barbarity, 
established  customs  of  the  people  except  t    p  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^^Zr"  S'=id;s^:o^;tlsert^--^  of  Baluchistan  to 


FlO.  341. 
Elephants  at  work  in  a  lumber  yard  in  Burma. 

t,e  west,  and  feHi.e  B.,™,a  to  ^^J^^^  --r  "5  S^e 
great  numbers  of  Mongolians.     ^  ^t  q"^"'*'^  "'  j,.     j,^,  „,„o,,s.     In 

le  other  valnable  prodncts  as  ■•'ta-- f  P^'  ^;,  ,J,     Lwing  plonghs, 
Bnrn,a  the  elephant  .s  >''<'"°;  7„;'"«J'';:,*„„ -t  u  noted  for  its  export 

the  plant. 
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The  tea „U.t, »hich  i,  three o' ^ ^^^^^^^^'^^S'^l 
re^emhliDg  those  of  a  ™«.^"»''-     "J.^",  ^ijueil  they  are  dried  ia 

r;rj;d\s^rh*uC  "rarL^zi  .>  n.Lt„.  he.. 

packing.  t^je   Himalayas,   are   Neiml 

^d'mtrwhlX""  -attain  t,fei,  indepeadeoce  a„.  a.  not 
interfered  with  by  their  neighbors. 


FlQ.  342. 
Picking  tea  in  India. 

Princivrl  Cilie,. -So  many  Hindus  are  engaged  i"  «"™"S j^ 
only  rourflve  per  cent  of  them  dwell  in  large  towns.  Neverth  '^ 
thl  are  seventy-five  cities  with  a  population  of  over  fifty  thou- 
IS  Xtwof Calcutta  and  BonrWy,  have  over  e.ght  hundred 

'""cTi^c'tta  the  largest  eitv,  is  a  seaport  on  the  Ganges  delta  and 
the'nXrutlet  of  L  feriile  Ganges  valley  ;  b"t  U^^J- 
harbor  on  a  river  that  vanes  in  volume.     It  has  soine  manu 
int-being  near  coal  Selds,-but  it  is  chiefly  important  as  a 
commercial  centre  and  as  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy. 

Farther  up  the  Gauges  are  the  smaller  cities,  ^->';™^,"thf  G;;n"^s 
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There  are  no  large  cities  c.i  tlie  '"''^  ,,''  'waters  and  sand  bar. 
U  „,ele..  (or  irrig;a.ion,  ''"'^rTh^L  ar  dTieT  be  "act  that  the 
;;r  ti^^^^eU-t^uZrwa^rlri  .on„t.n.  Ue.  inueb  o. 


Fio.  ;«3. 

Temples  along  the  Ganges  at  Benares. 

.      •  •r.rH.P-vridnlaiiis.     Thus  it  is  obliged  to  deposit 

it  by  evaporation  in  crossing  the  aiui  pians. 

some  of  its  sediment  as  sand  bars  in  it^;;';;*;;"^;;  ^  to  England,  is  a 

B<>M„.v,  -xt  in  size  to  (:a^cii  ta^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^,,   ,       „y 

great  bus'- -^ss  centre.  It  »;'"»[',;  ^.^^  •,  .jt^ated  at  a  point  where 
good  harbor.  Madras,  tl^'^  «'f  !.^;^^^.j'^i  I.  ^  breakwater.  Dkmii,  the 
there  is  only  an  open  roadstead  I'^otected  b)  .^^^^^^^.^  j„,ing  the 

ancient  capital  of  India,  was  ^>-f  .^  ^bE-  ^^l'"^"  ""'^  ''"^'  ""'' 
Indian  Mutiny,  as  it  was  there  ^^^^  ^^' V.  Wtif ul  me  uorial  to  the  Euro- 
determined  stand,     .'awnvokk  contains  a  beautitul 

P-----^'r^^^;r^3^,     Sant  rainfall,    and   high   though 
Ceylon.  — ^^lth   a  teitue   sou,  .„,,,,;(.al  .•ardon,  and  was  con- 

equable  temperature.  fVylon  is  a  ^^^f^f/j  "',;,.,,  the  prcKlucts  of 
sidcrcd  by  the  Arabs  to  b.  the  Garden  c^  U-     .         ^  i^  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

Cevlon  are  cocoanuts,  r.ce,  fruit,  7.^^^^'  f '  f  ^.-^^.^'^      other  products  are 

,nost  important  tea-producing  ^'^f^Zn^^^  and  beautiful  pearls  and 

l£^:.  ;:^;SnSr^r shS  ^UWe  amoi.  the  coral  reefs. 
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^  .u    M-i.iv  Peninsula  —This  peninsula  consists 

.re  three  divUione  of  thU  i«nmsuta :  (1)  A'"™,  C-)  if. 

a.-n.  and  W  tj.  f^^^/^'^^f  iHf  U.e  i„„aH..„U,  ...o  are 
eUhtchi^e  "      MTays.  live  along  the  rive,,  and  irrigation  eana^ 

rh  tLZ^^^^t:^^^:^  i:r  ;.i-9 

t  1  Amom  the  mineral  product,  are  rubie,,  »4>pl'"-'»'  ff' 
l^d  «n  xtfoi:!  ;;l  tropLl  .oods,  e»l«cially  teaU  wood,  £or 
use  at  home  anu  for  export. 

Sia.  is  a  monarchy  the  king  ^^^^^l^^^^^^^^ 
and  a  legislative  body  o  noblemen,  f  ^«  ^^^[f  ^'^J'^^y  be  compelled  to 
kind  of  serfdom  by  the  local  governors ;  that  is,  tney  may  i 

Ubor t  the  goveLrs  for  two  or  three  months  each  yea.  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Bangkok,  the  capital  and  largest  ^'^y:^^\^^^^ ^^^  ^^le  to  p'  s 
a  muddy  river,  up  which  vessels  of   --^f^^/if^^^Mo^t  of  the  ..-• 

habitants  live  either  in  poor 
houses    on    narrow    ill-kept 
streets,  or  else  in  boats  and 
floating  houses  on  the  river ; 
but  the  king  has  magirticent 
palaces  decorated  with  carved 
marble    and    frescoed    with 
gold.     Buddhism  is  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  country ;  and  in 
Bangkok  alone  there  are  said 
to  be  ten  thousand  Buddhist 
priests  whose  temples  (Fig. 
344),    decorated  with    gold, 
'silver,and  je  vels,  are wonder- 

„ -  fully  gorgeous.     Next  to  the 

king  the  white  elephant  is  held  in  highest  reverence,  and  Siam  is  often 

called  "the  Land  of  the  White  EleP^^"^  .^^^.^  resembles  Siam  in 

French  Indo-auna.  -Tins  deFndency  of  Piance^  ^^^^^  .^^^ 


Fig.  Mi. 
A  Buddhist  temple  at  Bangkok. 
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cotton,  tea,  and  spices  are  other  products,  and  there  are  also  extensive  coal 
beds.     Some  coal  is  exported. 

Straits  Settlements.  — T\i\i  is  the  name  given  to  the  British  possessions 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  that  hot,  damp  country, 
so  near  the  equator,  such  tropical  products  aa  rice,  cocoanuts,  gutta-percha, 
and  spices  are  obtained.  Extensive  deiMjsits  of  tin  are  found  in  this  region, 
/  which  supplies  about  half  the  tin  uaedm^the  world.  The  mining  is  done 
^'  crudeTT^  Chinese,  while  the  native  Malays  are  mainly  engaged  in  farming 
and  fishing.     The  only  .ity  of  imiK)rtance  is  Singapore. 

Chinese  Empire.  Area  and  Population.  —  This  empire,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Siberia,  has  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  It  includes  nearly  half  the  population  of  Asia ;  that  is, 
about  the  same  number  as  are  found  in  North  Ameiioa,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  the  British  Isles,  and  Germany  together.  Or, 
otherwise  expressed,  it  has  fully  twenty-five  million  more  people  than 
live  in  all  of  Europe.  he  hordes  of  Chinese  who  live  on  the  river 
flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  south  and  east  make  this  the  most 
densely  settled  large  area  on  the  globe. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  outlying  provinces  of  great  extent,  such  as  Mon- 
golia, Turkestan,  and  Tibet,  where  the  population  is  very  sparse  indeed. 
This  i3  because  of  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  vast  desert  plateaus 
where  the  dryness  is  unfavorable  to  all  iudustries  save  herding.  There 
are  large  sections,  as  in  the  great  Desert  of  Gobi,  where  even  this  in- 
dustry is  impossible.  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  enter  some  of  these 
remote  distri'.ts.  The  holy 
city  of  Lassa  in  Tibet  was 
visited,  before  the  Biitish 
expedition  of  1904,  by  only 
three  Europeans.  The  in- 
habitants capture  and  often 
torture  those  whose  curios- 
ity leads  them  there.  Over 
these  wild  regions  the  Chi- 
nese government  is  able  to 
exert  only  a  very  slight  au- 
thority. 

Climate.— Most  of  the 
densely  settled  part  of 
China  has  a  temperate  cli- 
mate with  an  abundance  of  rain  during  the  summer  monsoon.  In 
the  north,  for  example  near  Peking,  which  is  about  the  40th  pai.."lel 
of  latitude,   the   summers  are   warm  and  the   winters  cold;    but 


V- 


Fio.  345. 

A  scene  in  the  arid  mountainous  part  of  China,  where 
camels  are  used. 
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farther  south,  m  at  Canton,  just  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
climate  is  tropical,  and  there  is  rain  throughout  the  yenr.  Toward 
the  interior  the  climate  grows  steadily  drier,  and,  with  increasing 
elevation,  colder  also. 

The  rains  and  snows  of  the  Chinese  mountains  supply  water  for 
a  number  of  large  rivers.  The  two  most  important  rivers  are  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yangtse-kiang,  whose  floods  spread  out  over  the 
broad  deltas  and  flood  plains,  thus  depositing  sediment  and  adding 
fertility  to  the  soil.  The  greatest  rise,  which  in  the  Yangtse-kiaug 
reaches  a  height  of  fully  forty  feet,  occurs  during  the  summer  rains. 


Fio.  :mo. 

A  part  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Hoang-ho  is  controlled,  and  in  the 
last  twenty-five  hundred  years  its  lower  course  has  changed  eleven  dif- 
ferent  times.  In  some  cases  this  has  caused  a  change  of  three  hundred 
miles  in  the  position  of  the  river  mouth.  A  single  flood  destroyed  a 
million  people.  Because  of  the  repeated  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
the  Hoang-ho  has  been  called  "  China's  Sorrow." 

People  and  Civilization. —The  Chinese  Empire  is  inhabited  by 
people  of  varied  origin,  with  different  customs,  religions,  and  lan- 
guages. The  Mongolians,  who  form  the  basis  of  the  population, 
apparently  came  from  western  Asia,  bringing  with  them  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  irrigation.  Although  China  is  partially  protected  on  tlie 
west  by  mountain  ranges  and  desert,  the  cc  istant  danger  of  invasion 
by  nomads  led,  as  early  as  212  B.C.,  to  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Wall  (Fig.  846)  along  the  northern  frontier. 

This  wall,  twelve  hundred  mileH  long  in  a  straight  Hue,  and  fifteen 
hundred  miles  with  all  of  its  windings,  passes  up  and  down  lull  (*'»g--^[0 
and  even  over  a  luonutain  peak.  It  is  trveuty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  at  short  distances  r.part  are  strong  waich-towcrs  rising  still 
higher.  This  wonderful  structn  e,  which  reqv  .vd  armies  of  men  to  build, 
was  so  well  made  that  it  is  still  perfect  in  many  pliKPs. 


Fio.  ;n'. 
A  scene  in  a  public  court  at  Shangliai. 

Long  before  Europeans  had  emerged  from  the  state  of  barbarism,  the 
Chinese  had  developed  a  remarkable  civilization.  The  art  of  pnniing, 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  production  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  the 
baking  of  porcelain  or  china  ware,  and  other  important  arts  were  known 
to  them  long  before  Europeans  learned  them. 

But  in  spite  of  their  early  start,  the  Chinese  have  been  outstripped  by 
Europeans.  Their  peculiar  customs  in  part  account  for  their  failure  to 
advance  farther.  They  are  followeis  of  Confucius,  and  his  doctrine  is 
everywhere  tam,'ht.  In  faet,  no  one  can  bo  appointed  a  K<>vernnieiit 
official  who  has  not  passed  an  examination  in  the  C^hinese  elassu-s,  inclucl- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Confucius. 

Oi.^  of  their  doctrines  is  ancestor  worship,  which  leads  them  to  regard 
new  customs  as  bad.     This  tends  to  check  development,  and  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  why  they  objwt  U>  ttdopting  Kur<»|wan  an*!  Ainorican  civilization. 
The  streuK'th  of  thfii'  uiict'Htor  woiship  ih  intlifabnl  by  tlie  fact  tliat  diiio- 
U'lUciu'i*  to  paii'iitH  irt  n'Kanlwl  in  <'hiiui  uh  ohm  of  the  wornt  t>f  Niii.s,  for 
whicli  cliiiaivn  may  iw  whipin-.l  to  death.     Wy  hiw  tlie  imtushuu-nt  for 

Htiikiiij,'  i<  pait'Ut  is  death.  ....  ^. 

Thfc  c.iservatirtin  of  tlie  Chinese  is  shown  l»y  their  uhjwtion  to  the 
iutrwhiction  of  '  ?K)r-savin«  machinery,  and  it  is  also  shown  hy  their 
meth.Kls  ..r  transiM)rtation.     Mmh  of  the  traffle  is  carried  on  hy  means  ..i 
eanals  (Fi-,'.  'MH),  of  which  the  largest  is  the  (Jrand  Canal  (Fij.  ;Jl.t)), 
built  more  than  twelve  hutulred  years  ago.      The  rivers  are  also  much 
used,  even  where  transportation  on  them  seems  almost  impossible ;  yet, 
instea.!  »)f  steam,  they  make  use  of  poles,  oars,  an.l  sails.     Oooil  n  .uls  . 
are  rare,  an.l  one  of  the  principal  vehicles  is  the  wheelbarrow,  even  for  ,. 
carryiiiK'   travellers.       Phere  are,  for  example,  two  thousand   passenger 
wheelluirrows  in  Shaxuii.vi.     I'ack  animals  and  men  are  used  for  carrying 
loads,  and  the  more  i)rosp(  r- 
ous   persons    are   carried    in 
chairs  by  tl  >  servants.     It 
is  evident  th,     a  man's  time 
ill  China  is  not,  valued  very 
highly. 

National  ReBourcfS.  — 
Though  many  Ciiiii.se  are 
engaged  in  tishing,  both  in 
the  rivers  and  the  ocean, 
they  are  in  the  main  an 
agricultural  people.  Their 
farming  metluwls  are  very 
crude ;  yet  they  are  so 
careful  and  industrious,  and  labor  is  of  so  little  value,  that  they  till 
every  bit  of  land  possible.  For  example,  water  for  irrigation,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  oidy  over  moderate  slopes,  as  in  America, 
is  often  taken  to  the  very  tops  of  hills.  It  is  Hrst  raised  from  the 
river  by  means  of  wheels,  turned  either  by  men  or  by  buffaloes,  and 
then  pumped  upward  from  one  terrace  to  the  next  until  the  whole 
hillside  has  been  watered. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  rice;  but  their  main 
products  for  export  art  ea  and  silk.  Tea  is  raised  on  the  damp 
hill  slojjes  of  the  sou  .vhere  the  conditions  somewhat  resemble 
those  in  India.  Fully  torty  thousand  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  carrying  tea  into  FucHAU  alone.  They  receive  but  ten  cents  a  ^ 
day  for  their  labor.      In  the  warm  south,  great  quantities  of  silk 


Fks.  :U8. 
A  typical  tlhinesMS  village  and  canal. 
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are  obtained,  as  in  France,  from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-wom  cater- 
piUar.  Some  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  forest  leaves,  others  are 
carefully  fed  on  the  mulberry  leaf. 

As  in  other  countries  of  southern  Asia,  the  bamboo  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products.     The  seeds  are  ground  up  for  food,  and  m  sprmg  tHe 
tender  roots  and  stalks  are  eaten.   The 
roofs  and  walls  of  houses,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  articles  of  furniture,  are 
made  of  bamboo  wood.     It  is,  more- 
over, woven  into  mats,  baskets,  and 
hats,  while  paper  is  made  from  its 
pulp.    There  is  almost  no  other  kind 
of  manufacturing,  nor  is  there  much 
development  of  the  wonderful  mineral 
resources.     It  is  said  that  China  con- 
tains the  largest  coal  fields  in  the 
world,  in  which  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  occur;  and  there  are 
also  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
iron  ore. 

Government.  — The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment is  peculiar.  The  Umperor, 
who  has  a  right  to  nominate  his  own 
successor,  is  known  as  the  "Son 
of  Heaven."  He  has  under  him  a 
ricerou  for  each  province,  who  must  collect  money  for  the  imperial 
government,  but  is  partly  independent  of  the  Emperor.  The  present 
Emperor  is  not  a  Chinaman,  but  belongs  to  the  Manchu  division  of 
the  yellow  race,  which  invaded  and  conquered  China  in  1644.  It  was 
then  that  the  Manchu  custom  of  wearing  a  l  g  queue,  or  "pigtail, 
was  introduced  into  China. 

Principal  Cities. —There  are  many  cities  in  China,  all  densely 
crowded.  The  poorer  classes  live  huddled  together,  while  the 
wealthier  classes  and  officials  dwell  in  comfort  and  luxury.  The 
largest  city  is  Canton,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Pans.  It  is 
situated  on  a  densely  populated  delta  and  is  a  port  of  outlet  for  pro- 
ductive southern  China,  being  especially  noted  for  its  silk.  It  is 
said  that  three  hundred  thousand  people,  or  one-eighth  of  the  inhab- 
itants, live  in  boats  moored  in  the  river. 

HoNGKONCr  (Fig.  350),  an  island  which  commands  the  approach 
to  Canton,  belongs" to  Great  Britain.     To  Hongkong  many  of  the 


Fia.  349. 
A  Chinese  pagoda  or  temple. 
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products  of  China  are  sent  for  export  to  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  therefore  a  very  busy  place.  Hankau  and  Wuchang,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Yangtse-kiang  River,  are  important  river  ports  for 
tea.  As  in  the  case  of  most  Chinese  cities,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  uncertain.  For  example,  by  some  estimates  Hankau  has  a 
population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  by  others,  only  eight  hundred 
thousand.  The  treaty  port  ^  of  SHANGHAI  is  another  large  city ;  but 
Tientsin,  the  port  nearest  Peking,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  is  still  larger,  having  a  population  of  about  a  mil- 
lion. The  strongly  fortified  harbor  of  Port  Abthub,  formerly 
owned  by  Russia,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Japanese.  Wei- 
hai-Wei,  opposite  Port  Arthur,  is  under  lease  to  Great  Britain. 


Fig.  350. 
The  harbor  of  Hongkong. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  is  situated  on  a  broad,  sandy  plain. 
It  has  been  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  for  three  thousand  years  and  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  for  over  eight  centuries.  This  city,  like  others 
in  China,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  gates  that  are  closed  at 
night,  as  of  old  in  Europe.  It  is  a  rectangular  city,  with  one  portion 
reserved  for  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the  imperial  government. 
This  part  is  known  as  the  "  Forbidden  City,"  because  the  Chinese 
government  refused  to  permit  foreigners  to  enter  it. 

Korea.  —This  mountainous  peninsula  has  a  temperate  climate  and  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  grains  in  the  north,  and  rice, 
tobac  >,  and  cotton  in  the  south.  In  many  respects  the  inhabitants 
resemble  the  Chinese ;  in  fact,  Korea  was  a  dependency  of  China  until 

1  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  trade  in  all  Chinese  cities,  and  those  ports  where 
this  privilege  is  allowed  by  treaty  are  called  "  Treaty  Ports." 
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freed  by  the   war  between  (^hina  and  Japan  in  1894      While  there  are 
ll  nifnril  resomoes   including,'  both  coal  and  iron,  there  has  been  little 
^^:^t^^^t  is  an  rvbsolute  monarchy  ;  the  i^ople  have  few 
advance.     J-i  e  t,  country  was  closed  to  foreigners.    The  capital 

"t:;r  i:.!'  i'a  -lof  tl.«  K"--Ta,«„«e  Wa.  Japan  esta^ 
lished  a  protectorate  over  Korea. 

Japan. -Th,.  island  empire  extends  from  Formosa  to  the  Kurile 
Maidl  and  includes  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalm  W»-'|     «- 

many  degrees  is  that?      About  how  many  »''«» ';^.  T'"'  '^^ 
„f  the  islands  with  reference  to  the  mamland  remmds  us  of  the 
iL     h    sles ;  and,  in  fact,  Japan's  isolation  from  other  countries  ha 
"cultl  to  her  the  »an>e  freedom  from  invasion  as  has  long  proved  of 

snob  advantacre  to  Great  liritain.  j.  ^       i.u 

pZsLraphy  and  ^/.a^..  -  Notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  the  Ipiri,  its  narrow  islands  occupy  an  area  of  httle  more  than 
o2  Ilf  that  of  Ontario.     So  much  of  this  is  mountainous  that  no 
n  ore  than  one-sixth  of  the  surface  can  be  cultivated  and  many  o       e 
"viands  are  difficult  to  reach  because  of  the  rugged  -^--^f  j^^ 
absence  of  navigable  rivers.     There  are  numerous  volcanoes  that  of 
iul^^la  being  the  most  prominent;  and,  since  the  mountains  are 
stil  growing,  there  are  many  earthquakes.     These  are  so  frequent  and 
^ie^  that^^n  building  houses  the  people  must  allow  for  their   ore  • 
mpon,  the  main  island  of  Japan,  has  a  warm  temperate  climate 
and     n  abundance  of  rain.     Other  islands  near  by  have  a  similar 
•"  .liniate,  but  Formosa  is  partly  within 

the    tropics.      Estimate   its    distance 
from  Vancouver. 

Under  these  conditions,  in  several 
respects  so  unfavorable,  a  dense  popu- 
lation has  developed,  equal  to  about 
six  times  that  of  Canada.  In  most 
ways  the  Japanese  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced people  in  Asia. 

People  and  aovernment.— In  early 
times  Japan  was  invaded  by  Mongo- 
lians, who  expelled  the  original  in- 
habitants to  the  more  barren  northern 
islands.     From  these  M-.ngoUans  are  descended  the  piyscnt  Japanese, 
a  p  op  e  noted  for  their  smallness  of  stature  and  their  wonderful 
artTstfc  instinct,  their  personal  courage,  and  their  devotion  to  country. 


Fici.  .'1.">1. 
A  Japanese  peasant  family  travelling. 
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Centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ  they  had  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion resembling  that  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Chinese.     Their  fine  taste 

led  to  the  manufacture  of 

many  beautiful  articles  of 

silk,  metal,  glass,  and  wood. 

Like  the  Chinese,  they  for 

a  long  time  did  not  care 

for  modern  civilization, and 

closed  their  ports  to  the 

outside  world.      In  1853, 

however,  under  compulsion 

from   the    United    States, 

the  Japanese  opened  these 

ports  to  that  country,  and 

later,  in  1868,  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.    Since 

that  time  the  progress  of 

the  Japanese  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  advance  of  Japan  was  the  nature  of 
the  government,  which  resembled  tliat  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
While  the  Mikado  was  nominally  emperor,  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  noblemen  who,  by  the  feudal  systen.,  had  large  numbers  of 
peasants,  not  only  to  work  for  them,  but  to  fight  when  necessary. 


Fro.  362. 
A  .Japanese  travelling-chair. 


Fig.  ;m. 
A  temple  la  Japan. 
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After  tlie  country  was  oi>ened  to  foreigners  the  power  of  the  noble- 
^.  n  was  essened,  and  the  Mikado  because  the  real  e-P--;  J^^ 
present  he  is  aided  by  two  legish.tive  bodies,  one  -ns^strng  n.  "b 

of  noblemen,  the  other  elected  by  r'^'"\"'"^vlih  are  respond 
Cabinet  appointed  by  the  Mikado,  the  members  of  winch  are  respon 

sible  to  him  for  their  actions. 

tiinPP  thPse   changes  the  Japanese  have  become 

„iHury  and  »--  .0.-^,-4    »  >^™     '  ^J.^:!  sent  by  th«  govevn- 
civilization  and  of  the  art  "»  "r     i      y      l-  ^^  learning 

ment,  visit  Enropo  and  Anievioa  each  yeai  to  m    l^^  V^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 


^"^Sjj- 


^'n'  r^.    '-^fU\  iW- 


Fio.  354. 
Jinrikishas,  or  "  man-power-cairiages.' 


ideas  in  inacliinery  and  man- 
ufactures.    Thus,  in  a  gen- 
eration   the   Japanese   have 
added  to  their  own  knowledge 
that  of  Europe  and  America ; 
and  they  have  learned  their 
lessons  so  well  that,  with  their 
patience,   skill,   and    intelli- 
gence, they  alone  of  all  the 
nations  in  Asia  have  taken 
rank  with  the  great  nations 
of  the  world. 

The    jn'ogress    that   has 
been  made  i,  suggested  by  the  following  facts     Over  --  '.mid^d  new. 

-" -/"'The;:  aT-iy  iS  itrifrzvti::  'i;;:!;;  f  a:,:'rs 

tnTheBriti*  Wes  cZl  and  o.'.ei-  raw  product.,  are  imported  for  inaiiii- 
fLtnre     Ttaiet  L  curious  mixture  of  modem  and  ancient  customs  here 

^'^T^frremaASil;  intelligence,  energy   and  determination Jis^^^^^^^ 
tliP  Tamnese  during  their  war  with  Russiu  ni  19()4-0a  as,ton  bUea  ana 
oLedTe  Snttifn  of  the  world.     Their  victories  by  land  and  sea  hav 

,iven  them  a  place  am-ng  the  ^^^^^V^^^^^^^^Ti^ 
nations.     The  country  seems  desUued  tu  piaj  an  mipoiiaui  i 

world's  history. 

Resources.  -  Among  the  mountains  there  are  valuable  deposits  of 
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gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal;  and  these  are  now  well  devel- 
oped.    The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of  great  value, 
including  giant  cedars,  camphor  laurels,  and  lacquer  trees ;  and  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  favorable  there  is  agriculture.     Among  the  products 
of  the  farm  ar     vheat,  sugar-cane,  and  rice,  the  latter  being  the  chief 
article  of  food,  as  among  other  ^longolians.     As  in  China,  both  tea 
and  silk  are  produced,  and  these  form  two  of  the  main  articles  of 
export.     Much  of  our  tea  comes  from  Japan.     Besides  these  indus- 
tries, fully  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 
Principal  Cities. —ToKio,  a  city  about  one-half  the  size  of  Paris, 
is  the  capital  of  Japan.     Besides  being  the  home  of  the  Mikado,  and 
tlierefore  having  many  government  buildings,  it  has  numerous  manu- 
factories.    Yokohama,  at  the  entrance  to  Tokio  Bay,  was  a  mere 
tishing  village  in  1853  ;  but  since  the  harbor  of  Tokio  is  unsuited  for 
the  large  modern  ships,  Yokohama  has  grown  rapidly  and  now  has 
the  largest  foreign  trade  in  Japan. 

Other  important  cities,  liaving  a  popidation  of  several  huudred  thousand, 
ai-e  Os  VK  K,  noted  for  its  cotton  manufacturing ;  KxOTO,  the  former  capital, 
and  the  centre  of  the  tea  district;  and  Nacjoya,  a  centvc  for  porcelam 
^  manufacturing,  for  which  Japan  has  long  been  noted.  All  these  cities  are 
connected  by  railway  lines,  which  have  been  a  great  aid  in  the  development 
of  their  industries.     State  how. 

Rkvikw  Questions.  -  (1)  Tell  about  the  size  of  Asia;  also  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  zones  an.l  other  continents.     (2)  Tell  al.out  its  physiography. 
Ci)  Describe  the  clinuate.     (4)  Tell  about  the  plants  and  annuals,  showing  the 
contrast  between  northern  and  souther.  Asia.      (:^)  What  about  tl-  -e  niade  o 
aniumlsV     ((t)  In  what  seeti,  .s  werr  .ginniugs  of  cnnhzat.on  pro  ably  made  ( 

Wh    there "       (7)   Give  reasons  wh  -p.ans  have  s^  outstnpi>ed  the  Asiatics. 

(8)  Tel  about\he  population  of  Asu    ..  J  its  distribute     ,     ('O  W  hy  is  Turkey  m 
Asia  of  special  inte.est  to  us?     (10)  Describe  its  surface,  chmate,  and  industries 
n   )  Why,  an.l  from  what  peoples,  has  Asia  Minor  suffered  frecjuent  invasions? 
!•>     Tell  about  the  Holv  Land:   its  surface;   climate;   history:   present  condi- 
tion.    (13)  Tell  about  Mesopotamia.     (U)  Describe  the  surface  and  «l;'»ate  ot 
Arabia,     (lo)  Tell  about  its  government,  products,  and  principal  cities.     06)  f^'v« 
the  main  facts  about  Persia.     (17)   Do  the  same  for  Affed.amsU^^^^^     ^HUwZ 
pare  the  area  of  Siberia  with  that  of  various  countries  of  the  world.     (19)  A\  ha 
Lbout    he  resources  and-future  of  Siberia?     (20)  Tell  about  India  :  it.  ^--te  and 
surface;  population;  agricultural  products;  forests  and  jungles;  ain.nals  and  plants; 
r^^in    1;  manufac  uL    fan.ines  and  plagues.      (21)  How  d.d  the  Bn  ish  gam 
CO  tr      .  er  India,  and  how  is  the  control  exercised?     (22)  Tell  about  Baluchistan 
a'l  Bunna.     (2.)  For  what  are  the  countries  at  the  base  of  the  H.n.alaya.  -por- 
ta,.f'      (H)  Locate  and  tell  about  the  principal  cities  of  India.      (-•'^)  What  can 
vou  tell  about  Ceylon  ?     (20)  Give  the  principal  facts  about^Siam       (. . )  Do  the 
'same  for  Fretu-h  Indo-China;  for  Straits  Settlements.      (28)  Tell  about  (  liina. 
a  ea    number  of  inhabitants  and  their  distribution;  climate  and  rivers;  people 
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:rl"r.;  J,fl^%ZI <:,>•«'<'■.  ,«pulat,o„.  peop,ea„dgove,»n,en.;  re»=„V 
advance;  resources;  chief  Cities. 

/■n   What  do  vou  know  about  the  massacres  of  Armenian 

c>,rr4'rT-j.\v\5r  f %o  .0.  »ppo»  b.  Ta,^^^^^^ 

"1'  ■"  *"';tl  ^rirra'^P  ''P"^  o-tn'lS^ '::    o.  «.'.!*  una  j„»e 
clay  map  of  the  Holy  Land,      ^o;  r  ^      ^j  descril«  some  of.  the 

of  the  places  often  mentioned    n^eN^wle^am  ^^^_^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

events  that  occurred  there.      (6)  ;jj^*\;'';'^^^^^  our  present  civilization  is 

tamia?     (7)   Wr  ^  a  paper  to  Bhow    «  -h^    exten       ^^P^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„^^^,. 

indebted  to  the   Holy  Land.      (8)    *ind   »"*  f"'  .„.  About  how  far  is  it 

(9)  Find  out  the  length  of  ^l-  railway  across  S^e.^.     <  ^^f  ^^  '  ^^^^  Rip- 

Ly  rail  fron.  Li.b..  in  ^of;|t^  J^f^;  ^^^^^^^^^  rile  in  India, 

ling's  Jungle  Books.  (12)  *'°f\o";.^"*\^"  p.  ,  ^  ^bout  the  British  expe- 
(ll)  Tell  the  story  of  t^e  Indian  ^^^J^  ^^^  «;;?[;  ^f  china  have  less 
dition  into  Tibet  in  1904       Oo)  J\  hy  shorn  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^ 

value  now  than  f oj-m  ly  ?  «>  ""J^^^  our  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
so  vast  an  empire^    (1' )  Fi"d  out  ^»>o"»  ^^-^Jf  ^   j  ^^  connected 

(19)  Find  some  fact«  about  typhoons       (-u;  ^^^^.^^     ^^^^^^ 

own.     (22)   """  "PP"  """'».„„„„      ,0.11  Hv  what  water  routes  could  you 
Asiatic  city  different  from  one  o[  our  own^    (-«  %  »l.a  ^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  _ 

*"  '""  '•X'lv  wi-IrrraL'^uS    „X"  ^o  .4„  iW^  t„  BomUy? 
WM:r,,L^lh|te:;?(..,,Whati.e„.t.» 

reached  India  by  water?     (29)  Who  was  Marco  Polo  I 


II.    AFRICA 

l»,«4o.r.i>hv  -  Africa,  the  second  continent  in  sire,  resembles 
<,„„!?'C"c!  ik  ouUine.  Its  form  is  roughly  that  of  a  tnanglc, 
b  1  atThenorth  L  tapering  toward  the  south^  The  "oasU.^  .' 
iT  w„  T-Pcrnlar  in  strikiuff  contrast  with  the  coast  of  Europe, 
Z  .^d'S  lU^rit  an!  resembling  that  of  South  America 
.ndAurtralia.  What  must  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  such 
"gultTty  f  What  gulfs,  seas,  and  large  islands  are  found  on  the 

""  A?rictSeL  from  all  other  continents  in  its  mountain  systems. 
It  ifmrnly  a^lateau,  but  near  the  coast  the  pUteau  edges  a  e 
brokcraudtto  rocks  ipturned,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  comply 
moulin  rim.  Trace  his  rim  (Fig.  85.5)  ;  from  what  part  of  the 
Tastt  it  absent'  In  northern  Af-ica  the  Atlas  ranges  reach  an 
Ifat  on  ofiTurteen  thousand  feet ,  but  the  loftiest  -ountams  are 
HheTast  central  part.     Among  the  latter  is  the   volcamo   c^ne 

of  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  peak  on  "-  ™"7""*  f^L^^ 
and  trace  the  mountains  from  there  northward.    Notice  the  elevatea 

land  in  Abyssinia. 

,„,stc^;:::rfri™^4ri|^£f^5 

.weeps  a^und  i,,  ^^^^^^Zl^JT^.  «  c'^ror  *c  continent 
fas^"  f  rthe 'loirSean.  Trace  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Kongo   the  '«» '"Best  nvers^  ,  ^^^^^^  .^  interrupted 

In  «/»«™*°f,*'°'"  *%^fvS<^       Falls  of  the  ZamV«ri  (Fig.  361), 
rSuLtotthe  K^t  al'rLLpo.dviUe  on  the  Kon^  he^^^ 

- »-  ^te  st:':Xt"hVst.tawX  .Spi,rAm^ 

nvers  «»77'  *';;J;r'  C  lust  these  falls  affect  the  development  of 
Xfricf?^  '"„'  rpaTof  Af"  ca  there  are  several  large  hdces.  Name  the 
three  largest.    Into  what  rivers  do  they  empty . 

Climate  -The  equator  crosses  so  near  the  middle  of  Africa  that 
only  rnorthern  aid  southern  ends  are  in  the  temperate  zones. 


if 


IE 


Fig.  355.  —  Keliet  map  o(  Africa. 
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Therefore  the  climate  of  most  of  the  continent,  like  that  of  South 
America,  is  tropical.  Since  the  altitude  of  so  much  of  Africa  is 
so  nearly  uniform,  the  belts  of  climate  extend  nearly  east  and 
west.     What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  South  America? 

In  equatorial  Africa,  that  is  for  some  distance  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  there  is  such  a  hot,  rainy  climate  that, 
as  in  the  Amazon  valley, 

the  land  is  densely  cov-  ,^_^,^ 

ered  with  a  tropical  forest  -^^"^  ^^         \^        <X, 

(Fig.  356).    Thisisespe-      ..X ).\V...-3- 

cially  well  illustrated  at  ^'^«<c«/ej'.^^r        —. 

the  base  of  the  plateau, 

where  the  narrow  strip  of 

coast  land  is  hot,  reeking 

with  moisture,   and  the 

seat  of    deadly  malaria. 

These    conditions    have 

greatly   interfered    with 

exploration,  for  disease  is 

apt  to  seize   white  men 

even  while  they  are  cross- 
ing the  coastal  strip. 
The    interior,    owing 


__Cjuator__ 

unDeserts 
m^Sieppes 

^^avannas 
^Forests 

-ifipt'cofCiprfcw'" 


^^^^     „ ,     „  Fill.  356. 

to  its  greater  elevation,  is    To  show  the  influence  of  climate  «n  T«R«*»*J°"- „I^ 
\   f  .««l^r  nn.l  less       t''^  ""vanna  area  there  are  numerous  f orestKSov ered 
somewhat  cooler  anU  less       ^^^.^j^^g  especially  near  the  rivers. 

unhealthful;     but    even  ,    -nu      Tf  U  this 

there  tropical  heat  and  rain  prevail  in  the  equatorial  belt.  It  is  this 
heavy  rafnfall  that  supplies  the  Kongo  and  Nile  with  t^eir  immense 
voluLs  of  water.  Both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  o  the  rainy 
equatorial  region  is  the  savanna  belt  (Fig.  356),  where  the  rainfall 
varies  with  the  season.     What  is  the  reason?     What  are  the  condi- 

tions  in  the  savanna? 

As  the  tropical  forest  grades  into  the  savanna,  so  the  savanna 
grades  into  the  true  desert  (Fig.  356),  where  the  influence  of  the 
drying  trade  winds  is  strongly  felt  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
northern  desert  is  larger  and  better  developed  than  that  south  of  the 
equator.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  continent  is  so 
brold  in  the  north,  and  partly  to  the  large  land  areas  which  lie 
to  the  north  and  east -the  directions  from  winch  the  wind,  of 
northern    Africa   must  come.     On  the  mountain   slopes  near  the 
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Mediterranean  there  is  moderate  rainfall;  and  likewise  on  the  south- 
eaat^rn  slopes  of  South  Aliica  where  the  N/inds  blow  from  the  sea. 

Plants   and  Animals. — 

■=^         I    Northern  Afiiui  is  so  cl..se 
"" ""    "       ""*"*"  to    southern    Europe    that 

there  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance between  the  animals 
and  plants  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
desert,  however,  serves  as 
an  eftective  barrier  to  their 
spread  southward. 

Portions  of  the  desert, 
especially  where  covered 
with  dunes  of  moving  sand, 
are  almost  void  of  plant  life. 
Animals  are  also  few  in 
number  and  limited  in  kind, 
among  them  being  the  os- 
trich (Fig.  357)  and  the 
camel.  The  oases,  on  the  other  hand,  support  a  number  of  plants. 
Of  these  the  date  palm  is  most  notable,  for  it  is  an  important  sou-  o 
of  lood  for  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

The  open  country  between  the  desert 
and  the  tropical  forest  abounds  in  large 
animals  (Fig.  'ioT).     Airong  these,  on 
the  savannas,  and  on  tiiC  ed?     of  the 
forest,  are  the  antelope,  giraft'e,  buffalo, 
zebra,  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  and  rhi- 
noceros, while  the  crocodile  and  the  huge 
hippopotamus  live  in  the  rivers.     The 
dense  forest  itself  is  shunned  by  many  of 
the  larger  forms,  though  teemmg  with 
insect  life,  birds,  reptiles,  and  tree-dwell- 
ing mammals.    Among  the  latter  are  the 
baboon,  the  gorilla,  and  the  chimpanzee 
(Fig.  357). 

The  People.  —  Central  and  southern 
Africa  is  the  home  of  the  negroes,  who  are 
divided  into  many  tribes  with  different 
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An  African  negro  woman  planting. 
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customs.  Some  are  fierce  and  warlike;  othors  peaceful;  those  dwelling 
in  the  forest  live  by  hunting;  those  upon  the  savannas,  by  primitive 
aKriculture  and  by  herding.  For  centuries  they  were  captured  by  the 
whites  and  sold  in  slavery;  but  the  day  of  the  white  slav^-trade  is  now 
almost  past.  In  spite  of  the  former  frequency  of  slave-hunting  raids,  and 
the  great  destruction  of  life  in  the  tierce  tribal  wars,  there  are  many  negroes 
left  With  a  fertile  soil,  and  in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  able  to  support 
themselves  with  a  minimum  of  work,  especially  along  the  rivers  and  on  the 

savannas.  ,        ,         ,      •     4.  j  u ,  *u«. 

While  the  forest  and  much  of  the  savanna  have  been  dominated  by  the 

negro  even  down  to  the  present  day,  the  arid  sections  of  northern  Africa 


Fia.  mt. 
A  pyramid  in  the  desert  near  Cairo -one  ot  the  remarkable  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

have  teen  held  by  the  whites  since  very  early  times.  "Near  the  l^or^"  line 
between  the  two  races  there  has  been  sucL  a  mixture  of  blood  that  the 
population  is  largely  one  of  half-breeds. 

Exploration  and  Settlement.—  The  Indies,  famed  for  their  precious 
stones,  spices,  and  other  valuable  products,  were  reached  by  long 
journeys  overland.  But  even  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Columbus, 
the  Portuguese  — the  most  progressive  sailors  of  that  day  — were 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reach  these  distant  lands  by  sailing  around 
the  southern  end  of  Africa.  After  various  voyages,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  finally  passed  and  the  way  to  the  Indies  by  water 
was  opened  in  1498. 

The  Portuguese  made  settlements  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  they  still  have  extensive  possessions  there  (Fig.  3G1).  But  progress 
toward  development  and  settlement  has  been  slow  for  various  reasons, 
among  which  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
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Africa  is  tropical.  The  desert  is  forbidding,  and  tlie  hot,  damp  climate 
of  the  coastal  strip,  upon  which  colonies  were  natnrally  first  established, 
was  found  to  lie  particularly  uuhcalthfiil.  In  addition,  travel  into  the 
interior  Avas  preventeil  l)y  hostile  hordes  of  blacks,  and  by  the  absence  of 
navigable  rivers.  .Moreover,  those  who  were  willing  to  leave  Euroi* 
were  more  attracted  toward  the  continents  of  Australia  and  America. 
Why  should  they  be? 

By  far  the  most  successfnl  settlement  in  the  newly  discovered 
parts  of  Africa  was  that  nnide  by  the  Dutch  at  ('ai)e  Colony,  a  little 
later  than  their  settlements  in  America.  The  whole  of  this  district, 
liowever,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  (Ireat  Hritain. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  1.  stone,  Stanley,  and  others 

entered  the   "dark  continent*';  and  iheir  efforts,  expioratiou 

has  been  rapid.  Many  European  nat.dis  have  taken  part  in  the 
exploration,  and  as  a  result  have  claimed  territory.  Hut  the  Hritish 
liave  been  by  far  the  most  active.  What  other  nations  have  posses- 
sions there?    (Fig.  361.) 

Northern   Africa 

Political  Divisions.  —  Much  of  northern  Africa  is  such  a  desert 
that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  scattered.     It  is,  however,  under 


A  nomad  camp  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sahara. 

the  control  of  various  nations.  T'le  greater  part  of  the  Sahara  is 
claimed  by  the  French,  though  the  Spanish  hold  a  small  section  on 
the  western  coast,  and  the  British  control  both  the  Libyan  desert 
and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  in  the  east.  Along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  are  several  well-settled  sections,  the  best  known  being  Egypt. 
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The  four  countries  west  of  Egypt  —  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco  —  are  often  called  the  Barhary  Statet  (the  home  of  the 
Berbers). 

The  Sahara.  —  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  near 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  grass  lands  of  the  Sudan,  tliere  is  almost 
unbroken  desert  —  the  famous  Sahara.  Its  area  '=■  v;8timated  to  be 
from  three  to  four  million  squ.  re  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  of  Canada.  It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven  surface,  with 
mountain  ranges  here  and  there,  and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  wind-swept  highlands  are  bare  and  stony, 
while  the  lowlands  have  extensive  areas  of  sand  dunes. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  with  '•ainfall  would  yield  abun- 
dant crops.  But  nature  has  forbidden  rain,  and  its  surface  is  there- 
fore barren  in  the  extreme.  Only  on  the  oases,  of  which  tliere  are 
some  four  hundred  in  the  Sahara,  is  there  the  necessary  drinking 
water  which  renders  human  life  possible  '..i  the  desert. 

Caravans  cross  this  desert,  one  of  the  important  routes  being  from 
Tafilet  in  Morocco,  southward  to  Timbuktu.  There  may  be  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  camels  in  one  caravan,  and  a  full  year  may  be 
required  to  equip  it.  Each  camel  is  carefully  selected  by  the  chief  of  the 
caravan,  and  many  extra  camels  are  taken  along  to  replace  those  that  givv 
out  on  the  journey.     There  is  one  driver  for  every  dozen  camels. 

Upon  starting,  the  loads  are  carefully  packed  on  the  camels'  backs, 
each  animal  bearing  about  three  hundred  pounds.  A  day's  march  lasts 
sixteen  hours,  the  camels  travelling  some  thirty  abreast  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour.  Ordinary  camels  cannot  travel  more  than  three 
days  without  drinking ;  but  the  better  grades  are  able  to  go  for  six  or  seven 
days  without  water  and  with  almost  no  food.  The  trip  across  the  Sahara, 
from  north  to  south,  requires  fully  three  months.  Estimate  the  distance. 
At  best  .learly  a  third  of  the  animals  perish  in  the  round  trip ;  and  before 
the  return  journey  is  undertaken  it  is  necessary  for  those  surviving  to 
have  a  rest  of  several  weeks. 

An  advance  party  precedes  the  caravan  to  make  arrangements  for 
camping  and  for  water.  Many  roundabout  journeys  are  necessary  to  pass 
deep  valleys  and  plateaus,  for  caravans  go  around  rather  than  over  obsta- 
cles. The  daytime  is  hot ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  the  temperature 
rapidly  falls  and  the  nights  become  cold  even  in  midsummer. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  journey  aside  from  that  of  thirst.  Some- 
times sand  storms  arise ;  and  although  such  a  storm  may  not  last  a  half- 
hour,  it  may  destroy  a  whole  caravan.  The  wind  blows  violently,  and 
sand  filL  ihe  air  and  drifts  about  in  such  quantities  that  animals  and  men 
alike  are  suffocated  in  the  drifts.  Also  small  caravans  may  be  attacked 
by  wandering  tribes  of  warlike  natives ;  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 
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desert  the  danger  from  attack  by  the  lion  is  added.    It  evidently  requires 
courage  and  great  powers  of  endurance  to  engage  in  the  caravan  trade. 

Caravans  which  v.oss  the  desert  carry  the  products  of  central 
Africa  to  the  coast.  These  include  ivory,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers 
obtained  by  bartering  with  the  negroes. 

Egypt  and  the  Neighboring  British  Territory.  —  Egypt  proper  and 
the  Libyan  desert  are  parts  of  the  broad  Sahara  and  have  all  the 
features  of  the  desert  just  described.  Even  at  Cairo  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  is  but  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  climate,  both  for 
summer  and  winter,  northern  Egypt  closely  resembles  the  desert 
])ortion  of  southwestern  United  States. 

^ —^. -— ,         The  Nile.- -The  Egyji- 

-^^mmm-^-:.r.,h,^^^^^-^^m    tlan  Sudan  and  the  country 

south  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, arid  in  the  north, 
but  warm  and  humid  in  the 
south,  where  the  influence 
of  the  tropical  rains  is  felt. 
The  headwaters  of  the  Nile, 
near  the  equator,  are  fed 
by  such  heavy  rains  that 
the  river  is  able  to  flow 
across  the  desert  in  spite 
of  t^ie  fact  that  no  tribu- 
taries enter  the  lower  half 
of  its  course.  How  great 
a  distance  is  that? 
ru;.  m;.!  Without  the  Nile  the 

Sudanese  people  from  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  whole    of    northern    Egypt 

would  be  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert  (Fig.  360);  but  the  precious 
river  waters  transform  the  section  near  the  Mediterranean  (Fig. 
364)  into  a  great  oasis  which  has  become  the  .seat  of  an  important 
agricultural  industry,  and  is  densely  populated. 

After  leaving  the  region  of  equatorial  rains  and  the  savannas,  the  Nile 
crosses  the  desert  through  a  valley  — in  places  a  thousand  feet  in  depth  — 
which  it  has  cut  in  the  plateau.  In  this  part  of  its  course  there  are  several 
cataracts  (see  Fig.'  361).  I'he  Nile  resembles  the  Colorado  Eiver  in  the 
United  States,  which,  after  leaving  the  Kocky  Mountains,  Hows  in  a  deep 
canyon  across  an  arid  plateau  (p.  219);  but  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
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is  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  Nile.  Below  Cairo  the  river  leaves  its 
narrow  valley,  divides  into  several  channels,  and  flows  across  a  plain  (tig. 
364)  This  p'aiu  is  the  deUa  which  the  Nile  has  built  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  during  v.3  ages  that  the  -iver  has  been  bringing  sediment  from  its 
upper  course.     It  is  the  Nile  ihat  suggested  the  geographical  term,  delta, 


Mediterranean      Sea 


Fig.  an. 
The  lower  Nile.    The  shaded  area  between  the  two  deserts  is  farminK  land  which  is  reached 
bv  water  from  the  river.    The  numerous  crossed  lines  are  railways.    Find  the  Pyramids. 
Why  is  the  location  at  the  head  of  a  fertile  delta,  and  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow  river 
valley  bounded  by  desert,  a  favorable  one  for  a  large  city? 

now  applied  to  similar  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  letter  delta  (A),  which  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle.     Notice  that  sh.ape  in  Figure  364. 

When  the  rainy  season  comes  to  the  Nile  tributaries  among  the 
Abyssinian  mountains,  the  river  rises  so  high  that  it  overflows  large 
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tracts  of  the  bvoad  delta  l)elow  Cairo.  The  rise  begins  in  June  and 
reaches  its  height  in  October.  By  this  overflow  not  only  is  the  land 
irrigated,  but  a  thin  layer  of  line  mud  is  si)read  over  the  tiehls.  This 
serves  so  to  fertilize  the  soil  that,  year  after  year,  heavy  crops  may 
be  raised  without  making  the  soil  sterile. 

Agriculture.  — In  consequence  of  these  remarkably  favorable  con- 
ditions,  the  Nile  delta  has  been  occupied  by  an  agricultural  people 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  great  gram 
industry,  producing  wheat,  corn,  millet,  and  barley.  Much  nee  and 
sugar-cane   are  also  raised,  and  cotton  which  is  of  especial  value 


Fio.  3«5. 
The  Sphinx  and  two  of  the  Pyramids. 

because  of  its  long  fibre.  There  are  many  vineyards,  and  orange, 
lemon,  and  fig  groves  ;  and  both  along  the  Nile  and  on  the  oases  of 
the  desert  there  are  groves  of  date  palms  (Fig.  360).  Grazing  is  of 
importance  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  on  the  neighboring  plateau.  The 
animals  raised  include  the  buffalo  and  camel  in  addition  to  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  horses,  and  donkeys. 

ne  People.— The  known  history  of  Egypt  reaches  back  several 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  fertile  soil  and  favor- 
able  climate,  added  to  the  protection  from  frequent  wars  which  the 
surrounding  desert  and  sea  afforded,  encouraged  the  development  of 
industry  and  thrift.     By  the  mixture  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
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races  there  arose  a  civilization  in  advance  of  that  of  the  neighboring 
sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.     In  fact,  at  tiie  time  when  Europe  was 
inl.abitcd  by  barbarians,  and  tlie  peoples  of  western  Asia  were  unor- 
ganized, Egypt  had  made  long  advances  in 
1  ivilization. 


We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  Tharaohs  who 
ruled  over  Egypt.  Can  you  recall  any  of  the 
r.ihle  stories  which  relate  to  these  ralers;  for 
example,  the  story  of  Joseph?  During  those 
times  the  i:gyptians  built  the  olielisks  (Fig.  366), 
the  Hi>hiux  (Fig.  305),  and  those  mai  vellous  struc- 
tures the  pyramids  (Fig.  3G0),  which  are  really 
the  tombs  of  kings.  By  a  peculiar  process  they 
preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  these 
viummi''.'*  may  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  any 
large  cities.  Among  the  mummies  are  the  remains 
of  the  Pharaohs  themselves. 

In  the  movement  westward  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  farther  east  in  Asia,  Egypt 
became  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world. 
Against  its  people  many  destructive  wars  were  waged,  and  the  coun- 
try has  been  repeatedly  invaded.  As  other  nations  have  advanced, 
the  Egyptians  have  steadily  lost  ground. 

At  present  Egypt  is  required  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  Turkey, 
but  she  is  otherwise  practically  independent  of  Turkey;  and  the 
ruler,  or  Khedive,  is  an  hereditary  monarch.  The  government  of 
Egypt  was  so  bad  that  Great  Britain  and  France  finally  stepped  in 
and  took  control  of  the  finances  of  the  nation.  When  the  French 
declined  to  aid  in  subduing  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  Great  Britain  alone 
assumed  the  control  of  Egyptian  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  British  direction  there  has  recently  been  marked 
progress  in  Egypt.  Extfinsive  irrigation  works  have  been  under- 
taken, and  the^'land  area  for  cotton  and  sugar-cane  has  thereby  been 
greatly  increased.  The  gigantic  dam  recently  completed  at  Assouan 
will  do  much  to  benefit  the  district.  Several  railway  lines  have  also 
been  built  (Fig.  364),  including  a  part  of  the  proposed  line  from 
Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  thus  giving  an  outlet  to  the  products  of  Cen- 
tral  Africa.  Outside  of  the  Nile  Valley,  however,  travel  still  depends 
largely  upon  the  use  of  camels  (Fig.  360). 


Fm.  'MHi. 
An  obelisk  in  Egypt. 
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Surz  C.»«.«^- Northeastern  Kgypt  ineludes  the  Isthmus  of  Siu'Z, 
which  connects  Africa  with  Asia.  This  narrow  neck  of  huul  Jiuh 
f(,r  centuries  stood  us  a  barrier  to  water  travel  tn.n.  Knrope  t.> 
s„utheastern  Asia,  conipcUin-  Kuropean  vessels  to  pass  all  the  way 
ivround  Africa  in  order  to  reach  southern  Asia. 

The  Suez  Canal,  begun  in  ISr.O,  was  comi.letcd  in  ISIH).  It  cxtemls 
from  SrKZ  to  I'okt  S.vin  (Fig.  4  r.),  and  is  eighty-seven  uules  long,  with  a 
denth  of  twenty-s^v  feet  and  a  width  at  the  surface  vary  ug  fmm  sixty-live 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Its  length  is  nuu-h  greater  ban  hat 
of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal,  but  the  difficulties  of  construction  «eie 
less.     The  country  is  very  level,  a  part  of  the  course  (alK)ut  twenty-one 


Fir..  3r.7. 
The  Suez  Canal  at  Port  Saia 

miles)  being  through  a  lake.  Ten  vessels  on  the  average  pass  through 
the  Suez  Canal  each  day.  Estimate  the  distance  saved  by  this  canal  in 
going  from  London  to  Calcutta.  By  agreement  among  nations  it  cannot 
be  captured  and  closed  in  time  of  war. 

Cities.  —  At  the  head  of  the  delta,  just  above  the  point  where  the 
Nile  branches  (Fig.  364),  is  Cairo,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Egypt  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Africa.  It  is  almost  twice  the  size  of 
Montreal.  This  interesting  place  is  visited  each  year  by  a  stream 
of  tourists,  some  seeking  a  winter  health  resort,  others  attracted  by 
the  strange  life  of  the  country  and  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the  old 
civilization  (Figs.  365  and  366). 

Cairo  itself  contains  the  palace  of  the  Khedive,  several  interesting 
mosques,  and  a  museum  in  which  are  preserved  many  Egyptian  antiqui- 
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Fio.  :«iH. 
An  Arab  school  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 


♦u.  ana  works  of  art     The  inhabitants  also  attract  attention,  for  in  the 
r..tfmlv  be  seen  many  people  with  different  languages  and  pecnUar 
'^::^:\tmlZllLon,  the  people  u.ay  be  illustrated  by  the 
following    fact:    there    are 
three   Sabbaths  each  week, 
Friday,  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Mohammedans,  Saturday,  ol>- 
8    ved    by    the    Jews,    and 
S.  unday,  by  the  Christians. 

Alexandria,   con- 
nected with  Cairo  by  rail 
(Fig.  304),  is  the  seaport 
of  Egypt  and  the  second 
city  in  size  in  the  country. 
The  chief  business  is  the 
export    of    cotton,    sugar, 
grain,  and  other  Egyptian 
products,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  manufactured  goods. 
More  than  half  the  trade  is 
with  Great  Britain.  . 

The  Barbary  States. -Find  the  position  of  each  of  these  fou 
countries.     Each  borders  the  Mediterranean,  but  extends  southward 
into  the  desert. 

The  Atlas  Mountains  skirt  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Atlantic 

mountains  contain  many  valuable 
mineral  products,  including  precious 
metals  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and 
marble  and   alabaster   in  the  latter 

country. 

Since  the  Atlas  Mountains  cause 
vapor  to  be  condensed  when  winds 
blow  from  the  ocean  or  from  the 
Mediterranean,  many  of  the  valleys 
are  well  watered.  Forests  cover  some 
of  the  mountain  slopes,  and  oup.  of 
the  valuable  trees  is  the  cork  oak,  the 

bark  of  which  is  removed  for  ship- 

„ent  f^m  Algeria  to  Spain  and  Portugal      Camel,   ^^^J'^'^-  -* 
cattle  are  raised  among  the  mountains  and  upon  the  plateaus. 


Fio.  .•«». 
The  costume  of  women  in  Algeria. 
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Ajn-icivlture  h  carried  on  here  an.!  there,  often  by  means  of  irrigatior., 
with  water  supplied  by  the  nu,anlaiu  snows  and  ^'""«'  '"^  »''  7^';';^ 
AnK>rta.  Tlie  villages  are  therefore  situated  where  vallejs  open  to  the 
pla^s  A«u>n«  the  crops  produced,  besides  dates  a.id  grains  are  hg 
tZes  and  olives.  Wine  from  the  grapes  of  Algeria  .s  slupi^ed  la  large 
qSiies  to  France;  and  the  best  olive  oil  and  the  best  dates  n.  the  world 

""rhrrigi^l^iroccupants  of  this  region,  the  Berlers,  still  dwell  on  the 
desertU^mong  th^e  mountains,  having  ^^J^l^'  ^Z^^ ^ 

inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 
Tripoli  is  still  a  Turkish  prov- 
ince, but  'J'unis  and  Algeria 
are  held  by  France.   However, 
the  native  ruler,  or  Bey,  of 
Tunis  is  j)ermitted  to  direct 
affairs  in  his  country  under 
the    supervision    of    France. 
Morocco  is  the  only  one  of  the 
IJarbary  States  that  maintains 
independence,  being  ruled  by 
an  absolute  monarch,  or  Salta n. 
However,  in  1006,  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  of  the  great 
powers,  the  country  was  placed 
vnuler    the     supervision     of 
France  aud    Spain,  with  the 
former  largely  in  control. 

Conditions  of  life  in  Morocco 
are  still  primitive.     A  native 
school  in  Tangier  may  serve  as  an  example.     About  a  dozen  boys,  varying 
n  age  fronx  nine  to  ten  years,  were  present.     The  room  where  they  studied 
received  it  only  li^ht  from  the  oi,en  door,  and  it  contained  no  seats,  desks 
or  furniture  of  an^  kind.     The  children  sat  on  the  floor  m  a  «emi-circle 
a  on  dalong-beanled  old  man,  who  likewise  sat  on  the  floor  and  the  only 
oE  thev  had  before  them  was  a  page  from  the  Koran,  or  Mohammedan 
Bible      What  does  such  a  condition  of  education  indicate  in  regard  to 
progress?     U  this  is  the  case  on  the  coast,  what  must  be  the  condition 
farther  inland  ? 

The  capitals  are  the  principal  cities  among  the  liarl.ary  States. 
Fez,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Murucco,  is  lu  tlie  iutcnov  but  the 
Sultan  and  his  court  do  not  reside  there  all  the  year.  Name  the 
other  capital.  Ta>jgieu,  on  the  coast,  is  better  known.  AV  by  should 
it  be  ?    In  Algeria,  the  seaport  Algiers  is  the  capital  and  largest 


Fill.  :tTo. 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Algiers. 
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,.itv.     It  Is  an  interesting?  place,  co.nlmuuR  u.any  features  of  ane.en 
,„:,  mo,U.rn  times.     Un.ler  the  Kreueh  it  has  heeo.ne  an  nni..>.tant 
t.,,lin,  eentre.     The   same   is    true   of    TfN.s,   the  eainlal   oi    the 
country  by  t»«''t  "'"»^'-     ^^^'^^^'^^  '*'''  '"^''^''^  "'       "''" 

SorTiiKKN  Akkua 

Comparison  with  NortL  rn  Africa.  -lu  some  important  respect. 

there    is    a    reseu.hhm.o    between    northern    and    southern    Africa, 

although  they  lie  in  clitferent  hemispheres      What  ^"-l-^t.es  are 

there  between  the  two  parts  in  clin.ate  and  physiography  .      Ihtrt 


Fkj.  :iTl- 
A  Zulu  woman  niakiu},'  a  straw  mat. 

is  a  resemblance,  too,  in  the  fact  that  both  sc.tions  have  long  been 
settled  by  white  men.  What  difference  is  there  m  the  length  of 
OCCU1  >at ion  bv  white  men?  ,     ,.     .  •        \     i. 

The  People  —  It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  owe  the  iirst  important 
development  of  South  Africa.  Settling  at  Cape  Town,  and  then 
spreading  over  the  neighboring  region,  they  took  possession  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  negroes  and  introduced  the  Lurupeaii 
industries  of  farming  and  ranching.  ,    •  •  i 

When  Cape  Colony  came  into  ])ossession  of  the  IJntisli,  many 
of  the  Dutch,  or  Boers  as  they  were  called,  remained  ;  but  others 
emigrated,  or  -trekked,"  northward  and  found  new  homes  in  the 
interior.  There  they  established  two  repmirics,  the  'I  ransvaal  aiK 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Valuable  mines,  however,  xyere  discovered 
iu  the  country,  and  miners  flocked  there  in  thousands,      ihe  Boers 
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Fill.  :«7-'. 
A  pineapple  Held  in  South  AfrUa. 


lcK>kea  upon  tlu.  mwu-rn  merely  .s  .  Hource  of  revejuio  and  friction 
aroHf.     Ak  most  .i  tl.c  .nin.  owners  were   HnUHh,  (ueat   Untu.n 
interposed    aiul    war    fol- 
l„\Vf<l.      As    a    result    the 
Transvaal  and  the  <  )ranf,'e 

Free   Suite  wert!   declared 

British    eoloiues    in   1000. 

A    linuted     representative 

constitution    was    granted 

to  the  Transvaal  in  IttOo. 

At  present,  therefore,  the 
r,ritish  control  a  bmad  strip 
fit.ia  the  southeiu  tip  of 
Africa  northwanl  to  the 
southern  eii.l  of  Lake  Tatw 
j.'!niyika.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  IWitish  colonies  in 
South    Africa    (I'ij,'.    ;{<>1)? 

What  nations  control  f  ^,  ^,  ,,...,  .,^,,,,,io„,->  IJesidos  the  l^)ers 
land  to  the  east  an.l  west  of  the  Imtish  P»«»^^;^  "  *^  .  ^,  (^^„i„„y 
there  are  n.auy  British  in  South  ^^f"^'^'.,  ^  '^;';^\i^M:^  „„.a,e;s 
and  at  the  gohl  .uines  of  the  Transv.ud.     /  ^    "  ^^^^^  ^^„„  ,,a  i„ 

^  es   in  11^ J^:;^^^^^^    So.:!;^rr;!  UUe  the  Zulus, 

ht  r  e:^V;;  oH  ^:':uci^:clnuen^  of  the  whites  and  stiU  maintam 
nave  mii^n*     [[  \.,.,...,x,a,.    miknii'   nrotrress   towaru 

senu-in.lependent   states.      They  are,  hoxNevei,  maKuii,   pr  „ 

civilization. 

Agriculture  and  Grazing. -Alons  tl.c  east  coast  .u,.l  in  some  of 
tl,e  iiilcrior  vall.vs,  aj;ric«Uiuc-  i»  an  important  n„lnstr>.     bnga., 

;':,:::, -ineapples  (Hg.  3T-2),  tea,  eofte.. i  '^-^-JTi^^^ 

tl,,.  ooist  wliere  tlie  climate  is  warm  ami  dan.i).     l.nt  « I  >at,  tona,  u>, 

t        i  s  an,l  .rapes  are  proceed  in  tl,e  eooler  son.l,.  and  npon 

,  f, ;      1  wl,,.;ever  tl.e  riinfail  is  snllieient  or  inigatron  ,x.ss,b  ,. 

iiie  uiM.ii.  i^,,„iU  Afi-iea  is  an  arid  idateau,  an(t 

Uv  far  the  (--reater  part  ot  Soutli  Atnta  is        ."       i 

'    ^•".  "  1,1  winters  in  si.ite  of  the  latitude.      Forests 

it^  elevation  causes  eoUl  winters  in  sim^ 

the  tl-.orny  aeacia  bushes  of  tlit  plains  an  

trees    that    -row   alon-   the   streams.       i.xt  cpt    :u    t-u     ...v. 

^rass  s^in,s  into  life  after  the  summer  --  Novemhei  an 
December),  and  the  country  becomes  green  --^}^f^;^  ^'^ 
follows  a  long  drought,  when  the  vegetation  witUeis.     But,  as  in 
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the  ranching  portion  of  Alberta,  the  dried  grass  is  a  sort  of  natural 
hav  uDon  which  cattle  and  sheep  thrive. 

'v^n  this  plateau,  therefore,  immense  numbers  o£  cattle  sheep 
and  Tats  are  mised,  and  also  many  ostriches.  It  is  estimated  tha^ 
Tca^  Colony  alone  there  are  over  eighteen  million  sheep  and  goa,^ 
one  rUion  eattle.  and  t»o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ostriches^ 
In  olsequence,  the  production  of  ,.ool,  hides,  meat,  and  os  neh 
Lrr?s  of  gUat  importance.    Of  what  value  are  these  products 

'"  •i^^J^'wiUlth.-The  discovery  of  .old  in  South   Africa  has 
bro5  great  changes,  .11  of   them  of  far-,-eaching   .mportance. 


^TlJ^SP^ig^n^;;.— :c.--_-  fc  s  - 


'^•yz' 


Fig.  373. 
Cattle  in  the  Transvaal. 

This  metal  is  found  scattered  through  a  conglomerate  rock  in  the 
Transvaal  colony,  near  the  city  of  Johannesburg,  wh.ch  on  tha 
account  has  become  the  largest  city  of  South  Afnca.     ^^-^^^^^^^ 
has  become  the  greatest  in  gold  production  in  the  world,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  new  mines  promises  to  become  still  more  no  ed 

Other  valuable  minerals,  including  copper,  7"'  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
occur  •  but  as  yet  they  have  been  little  developed.  At  Kimberley 
Tcape  Cofony,  however,  are  diamond  mines,  which  now  supply 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  world's  diamond  product. 

The  diamonds  occur  as  rounded  crystals  in  a  decomposed  volcanic 
rock   Ind  are  obtained  by  digging  out  the  -^^^^^  ^f^^^;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
moving  the  crystals.    After  this  the  crystals  must  be  cut  into  the  proper 
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J  V  \..A  There  are  various  grades,  some  clear  and  beautiful, 
shape  and  P«l^«^«d-  J^X'Xctive  iTthis  deposit  of  precious  stones 
others  impure  and  dull,     bo  proaucuve  r  ^^^^  ^^ 

diamond  production  of  the  world. 

aiamon    p  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

commerce  and  Cities. -The  two  chu^f^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

t  '"'^  Tlact  :rlr^  d\hJp  ese^^^^^^^  rapids  at  the  edge  of  the 
'plar: ;  Tht  ^::X  Zan^hi^^^  ^ 


Fio.  aT4. 
Cape  Town,  with  Table  Mountain  (3500  feet  high)  in  the  distance. 

distance  of  three  hundred  -^^l^-^X"^:^^"^ 

near  the  coast,  especially  on  the  ^^e^ta,  «  w^-vm  a  ^^  _^  ^ 
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is  CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Cape  Co  ony.     It  i 
connected  with  the  interior  by  a  railway  line,  the  southern  end  of 
the  proposed  railway  from  (>pe  Town  to  C  airo. 

A  second  ^^^^^  li^i  ^If  ^"S^^  A^::"  ^^ 
ated  LouRKNVO  .f  ^«f  ^,^' ^S  th's  port  has  been  much  used  for  the 
connected  by  rail  with  the  f  ^^^'-^  ^^J  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,t  of   Natal,  is  a 

shipment  of  Transvaal  products_DtR^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


^a*^ 


#'"^' 


'  "t.'v^^SfJ 
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Fig.  376. 
A  .o,ne  ..  *.  m„k..  1~  Ktoberl.,.    Ox..  .^  .™»ively  «sed  I,,  U,.  Bc». 

i„  the  T.„,v^.  colony  l^^^^-'ZnlV:^^:^^.^^^^'^ 

South  Africa  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Centual  Afbica 

This  va«t  area  is  in  large  part  a  great  unknown.     Much  of  it  is 
troDical  forest ;  but  on  the  north  and  south  are  oiien  savannas. 

The  m««- Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  forest  belt,  he 
rive!'  .re  large.  The  Nile  and  /,anil«i,  already  deseribed,  and  the 
nZ r  nd  Kongo,  all  reeeive  water  from  the  equatorial  rains.  The 
Nife  "  navigile  in  seetions ;  but  there  are  rapuls  ,n  some  par  s 
andln  its  northern  portion  the  river  dwindle,  in  «i.e  because  of  the 

''"if  Ttte  immense  Kongo,  which  empties  into  the  sea  a  few 
degree  south  of  the  equator,  that  offers  the  best  "-"-.»£  ?™- 
to  Central  Africa.    Although  it  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  falls  a 
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Fiu.  37«. 
,  steamer  on  the  Kongo. 

^n  ^      rnntid  the  rapids,  each  native  porter  carrying 

xs  vrr  o„.y  rsiiay  L  t '-^  *r  r/2vr 

hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  lengxn  ou  ^_^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^  ^^^^.^ 

""^■^   the  falls.     Thence,  at  all  sea- 
sons  of    the   year,    steamers 
may  go  a  thousand  miles  up 
the  river  and  also  into  many 
tributaries. 
1         The    People. —Very    few 
Europeans    have    settled    in 
Central  Africa,  and  the  native 
blacks  live   almost    as   their 
ancestors  did.     Most  of  tl.e 
inhabitants  live  in  ingeniously 
built  huts  clustered  in  villages 
(Fig.  377 ).    They  have  a  kind 
of    tribal    government,    each 
tribe  having  a  leader  Avhose 
power  is  ai)solute,  and  under 
whom  are  minor  chiefs.     Some  of  the  tribes  are  cantnbals.     In  religion 
thev  vary  i^reatlv.  though  all  are  intensely  superstitious 

Al^oug  the  blacks  none  are  more  remarkable  thau  the  2>i/F'««  ^hom 


Fio.  OT. 
Huts  in  a  negro  village  in  Africa. 
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Stanley  discovered  in  the  equatorial  forests,  where  large  numbers  live  in 
an  area  of  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  The  adults  are  only  three 
or  four  feet  in  height.  They  live  exclusively  by  hunting,  by  gathering 
the  vegetable  products  of  the  forest,  and  by  theft  from  the  neighboring 
agricultural  tribes.  Their  villages  are  usually  built  in  the  forest  where 
two  paths  cross,  and  the  huts  are  shaped  like  a  turtle's  back,  being  abou 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  ten  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide.  In  that 
hot  climate  they  find  need  for  little  clothing.  .      ^     t^ 

With  a  small  spear,  a  short  bow  with  poiso.ed  arrows,  and  a  knife, 
they  hunt  with  wonderful  skill,  and  by  means  of  pitfalls  they  capture 
even  the  elephant.  They  know  the  forest  intimately,  and  neither  bird 
nor  beast  can  escape  them.  According  to  Stanley  they  offer  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  exploration;  for  they  appear  stealthily,  attack  a 
party  with  great  courage,  and  then  disappear  in  the  trac^ess  woods. 

Divisions  of  Central  Africa.  —  European  nations  have  been  active 
in  claiming  the  greater  part  of  Central  Africa;  but  their  contro 
over  the  native  inhabitants  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  boundaries  ot 
the  different  sections  are  not  well  defined. 

The  Sudan  includes  the  vast  area  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
tropical  forest.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  climate  of  the  district  ? 
More  than  half  of  the  Sudan  is  claimed  by  the  French,  and  most  of 
the  remainder,  including  the  Niger  Territories  and  the  lLi,yptian 
Sudan,  is  held  by  the  British.  The  inhabitants  are  nomadic  in  the 
north,  and  agricultural  in  the  south,  though  they  raise  little  more 
than  is  needed  for  their  own  use.  There  is  some  gold  in  the  west ; 
but  the  principal  products  are  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums. 

East  of  the  Sudan  is  Abyssinia,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  rocky 
nlateau  crossed  by  mountains  and  difficult  of  access.  Its  condition  is 
fndfcated  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  periodically  changed  when  the 
supply  of  firewood  is  exhausted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
are  no  government  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  whites 
Slonging'to  very  different  tribes  which  are  often  hostile  to  one  another. 
Many  of  the  people  still  hold  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  inva- 
sLn^MohLmedans  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  Italy  holds  Jn^rea 
and  Italian  Smaaliland.    What  other  nations  occupy  a  part  of  the  coast 

on  the  border  of  Abyssinia  ?  ,  x         i.  „«  a  f,;„»  \r. 

The  map  shows  several  small  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in 

the  part  marked  Upper  Guinea.    Find  Lo.er  Guinea,     ^^e  divisions  co- 

ored  pink  belong  to  the  British;  those  marked  green  to  the  Germans. 

Find  a  section  belonging  to  Spain^      ,..m\'^WA  durinc.  th«  la-.t  centurv 
tSierra  Lemie,  a  crown  coluiiy,  was  e=taD!i?Ren  nunn     ui-  i*-  .. 

bv  Great  Britain  as  a  home  for  Unrated  slaves.     Its  chief  town  is  I  re^ 
xow^  The  example  of  Great  Britain  was  followed  by  the  United  States 
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i„  the  e,UbUsh,.e„t  o,  i.^eWa,  a  ne^n,  .pubUc^ji*  ^^  -^^ 

Kov.*.  No  white  mao  »  r "''t terior  the  republic  includes  full, 
Be.ito  uncivilized  "»sroe»  m  the  .nttuor,^e      P     .^^.^     ,„  ^^,^^ 

twenty  thousa-d  »e8'"«»  »'*  ?^'^*^X3,„healthful,  but  behind  it 
J^r  LXUrd  ;rte':'ut^:'  "SVoduc.  a.  »«»«,  c<,«ee,  pal. 
oil!^d"ugar.    A  conridarable  t««le  «  earned  on. 

K.„o  ....  crossed  by  '^;/^;t:  u^ ^  iu^:.' T- 


Fio.  378. 
A  scene  in  tropical  Africa. 

a  forest-oovered  plateau,   but  there  -  -^l-J  ^l^,  CJ^nd 

and  the  roar  of  the  lion  i,  f-n-»%  h- 1„„^    ,,,  „,^,,et  of  the 

K  "^''"I'd  bXSof    tetJ™  I^^^^^  «nd  below  the  fall,  the 
Kongo,  and  by  tne  am  ui  nt  •„„  f„  ho  rlrawn  uoon.     From 

resources  of  this  great  area  are  ^B^^'^^f  ^^J';21Z,  gum,  and 
it  are  obtained  Iftrsie  quantities  of  ivory,  lubber,  palm  o  ,  f, 

pepiier,  as  well  as  tropical  woods. 

Ea,,t  0-  the  Kongo  State  are  British  -404™-^*':!^'^:^ 
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Wh-vt  break  is  there  in  the  British  territory  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
H^^  and  'he  Mediterranean '/  What  variety  of  climate  does  the  Brxtxsh 
territory  inchide  ? 

Need  of  Railways.  -One  of  the  great  needs  of  Central  Africa  is 
railways  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  sea.  Ihe  three  large 
lakes,  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  are  of  great  service 
in  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  already  there  are  steamers  upon 
them.  Elsewhere  caravans  of  native  porters  bear  the  products  on 
their  backs,  travelling  along  narrow  paths  through  the   ^^est 

With  British  and  German  energy  we  may  expect  that  railways 
will  soon  reach  the  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa;  in  fact, 
a  railway  to  Victoria  Nyanza  is  already  well  under  way  (tig.  361). 

Islands  neau  Africa 
The  large  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Ontario,  is  Two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  mainland.  There 
is  much  highland  in  the  country,  especially  on  the  eastern  side ;  bu 
the  coastal  region  is  lowland.  The  island  is  controlled  by  the 
French,  and  produces  cattle,  hides,  valuable  tropical  woods,  rubber, 
and  coffee.  While  there  are  some  Arabs,  and  tribes  of  negro  origin 
in  the  west,  the  natives  are  for  the  most  part  Malays,  called  Hovas, 
who  came  by  water  from  the  northeast. 

Of  the  many  small  islands  near  the  coast  of  Africa  the  no^thernrnost 
nrP  \\l  Madeira  Islands  on  the  west  side.     These,  together  with  the  Caim 

r'^rsr  linrSiswfr,,, «.  .l  ^.  (ng.  ^ 

which  belong  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  „   i;i,o  f>,p 

(British)  neai  tne  cuas  ,  ^  ^^^^^,  French 

S'SSX  ^^mJ^S^^^L^  »tatio...  Their 
iSS  at  engaged  i„  flying  and  in  agricaUu.e,  ™s,„g  sugarcane 
and  other  tropical  piuduets. 

n,n-.Tu»vH  -m  What  is  the  shai^e  of  Africa?     (2)  Compare  the 
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the  people.    (7)   Tell  about  the  ^Pj^'j^'^  ^  explorations    and  settlements? 
been  some  of  the  principal   -^X^!!^  \^^^^^^^^^ 

(9)  Name  and  locate  the  Barbary  f^-^^^^;  //".\ ^    ye^ibe  the  Sahara.     (l->)  I)e- 
Ir;  under  the  control  of  European  J^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^.  ,,,  Nile  liiver; 

Bcri'oe  the  caravan  trip.    (W)   ^f, !  X'' (T^^^^^^^^  (14)  Describe 

agriculture ;  ^ople  and  g^^^"^/"' '  ^t    fn  wl^tures ;  'connnerce ;   inhabitants ; 
the  Barbary  States:  ^heir  raw  product  ,^'a^m^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^^^„  Africa. 

government.    (15)  ^'f^/rrtrpe^peag   culture  and  grazing;   nmnng. 

^10)   Tell  about  South  Africa:   ^h;  P^^P^^^'Jf  ^^.^bez'  rivers  for  commerce? 

(17)   What  about  the  value  of  ^-h"  |>  ^"^«  f'      .  .  ^a      Town;  (h)  Louren^o 

18     Locate  and  tell  about  each  o^^  the  ^'^^•J^^^^  (lo)    Tell  about 

Tute      C^-^)  What  about  the  need  of  railways  ? 

SCOO..O..  -  (1)  HOW  do  «-^ -r^;^^  ti^s:  i^t; 

willingness  and  ability  to  adopt  ^^''^^^ J  ^^^l"™' ',4)S<i,Hl  out  some  facts  al)out 
Joseph  in  Egypt.  (=0  «*ad  the  f^J.«j^^^;"^,\,„^'U.efit.d  by  the  Suez  Canal'? 
the  Pyramids.  (5)  Why  is  Great  ^  »^^  J/  P'^^^^^^^^^  .cross  the  Sahara  to  take 
(6)  What  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  b"»Wing  rai  v^ays  ^^^^ 

,2  place  of  caravans?     (7) .  Why -as  the  ^u  he^n  po„  t  o^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

of  Good  Hui^?  (8)  Examine  a  <i>*'«°"'y?  ^^  no)  What  reasons  can  you  give 
out  son.ething  about  missionary  -orkinMr^ca.(;^^  ^^^      ^^^^.^^  ^^^.^^^^  ,.^ 

for  sending  missionaries  the.e  .  (11)*™^^^^  Madagascar  with  Cuna  in  regard 
npon  the  island  of  Madagascar.  (1-)  ^""'P^'^f  ^  ^  J^,^  f.^ts  about  Livingstone, 
to  latitude,  area,  products  and  I^«{J;^  ^^"^  ^,J;;  ^  T  4)  Read  one  of  the  books 
Mungo  Park,  Stanley,  and  °^7  ,\\"*=*"  ^"^  tfi^'^  Africa  very  interesting, 

of  these  explorers ;  you  -^»  «jf  j^^„S\^ll\  rt,!  and  what  part  did  they 
(l.'V)  Who  were  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  ^ a^^"  j,j„^i  ^^t  ..hat  you  can 

take  in  the  discovery  of  the  water  route  to  India  f     (10) 
about  the  Boer  War. 


III.     Al  STRALIA   AND  ISLAND   GROUPS 

Australia 

Phyiography.  -  Aurti-alia  lies  apart  from  the  rert  of  the  world 
an  *„d  cU ,.e„t  in  the  water  hen.i-phe..  and  the  only  cont.ne 
wholly  in  the  ,o«tl,ern  hemisphere.     Isolat<.d  lor  atfes,    ts  pants 
and  animals  differ  (Kig.  381)  from  those  in  ''''-•  .f'".;'^"""' , 
With  its  area  of  nearly  three  million  square  miles,  .t  approaches 
Canada  or  Kurope  in  sL.     But  it  has  Won  settled  hy  L„ro,»ans 
so   recently,  and   so   much   of    its   surface    is   desert   (.big.   iBo). 
ItTis  much  less  densely  populated  than  *e  other  eon  n^nt 
Much  of  the  interior  is  practically  unexplored,  partly  because   ot 
"e lesert  and  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  interror  navgable 

""  m  surface,  like  that  of  Ireland,  suggests  a  plate  in  form,  since 
the  low  int'iot  rises  gradually  to  plateans  and  mountan>s  wn  h 
Itten  descend  steeply  toward  the  sea.  While  there  are  some  low, 
short  ranges  in  the  interior,  the  highest  land  is  u,  the  east,  wl.e.e  the 
mrntain!  rnn  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  the  southeast  some  of  the 
peaks  reach  a  height  of  over  a  mile. 

The  mountains  of  eastern  Australia  like  the  ^PPalachi^ns^^^^ 

isssr:  ss...'sT.'-..'.i- ., ...  — 

of  eastern  North  America. 

The  streams  which  flow  eastward  to  the  Pacific,  CiBcade  down 
the  mom.  s-^  short  courses.  Of  the  others  in  eastern  AustraUa 
s^mrend  in  the  lakes  of  interior  ^'-^  ^^^.^^^^IJ^^Xy  riv  r^ 
dry  climate;  but  many  unite  with  the  n-l'"^^;»"'"7th7a  ' 

up  along  its  banks. 
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Tl.e  coast  line  of  Australia  is  so  regular  tl>;;t  .>r^ng  du^^^ 
there  are  no  j^n-od  lutrbors ;  but  the  s.nkn.«  of  the  hmd  >"  the 
eastern  part  has  caused  some  excellent  ports. 

Off  the  northeastern  eoast  is  tl>e  ^m.  ^^I^^^^S^ 
-f  in  the  world.  Tins  1^  ;^^^-  .^^'^lll^^tnter  the  quiet 
there  in  great  numbers.  A  ^^^^  «1'^  °  ,  naviRatiou  is  not  easy,  and 
channel  bet.veen  the  reef  and  the  ^Z^^'  ' />  f^,"^^^^^^^^^^  Small  sail- 

only  an  experienced  pdot  can  avc.de  ^^^-^^  «*      ^^.,  ,„g,ged  on 

';^ri7£Z:^":^:^r^^^^^^^  ^^r  pean.  pean 
sliell,  and  other  products  of  tropical  waters. 

Climate  -'^ince  Australia  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  southeast 
,rr.s,  thrTastern  „i«hla„a  has  an  "'j-dar,;  ™ "^aU  on  .. 
seaward  side  and  is  elothed  w,.h  dense  '''^^^^^Zr'  the 

winds    are    so    dry    that 
the  forest  gradually  disap- 
pears,   changing    first    to 
open,  park-like  woodlands, 
then  to  grass-covt    jd  up- 
lands, and  finally  to  desert 
lowlands,  still  partly  unex- 
plored.    The  low  interior 
mountain  ranges  cause  only 
a  slight  rainfall  which  sup- 
plies the  salt  lakes  of  the 
interior. 

During  the  southern 
winter  the  interior  be- 
comes cold,  and  the  heavy 
air  presses  outward  toward 
the  coast  as  cold  land 
winds ;  but  during  the  sum- 

Tl,.  trem  (  a,u„h„  and  Lnited  States.     These  rau.y  seetrons  a,e 

also  clothed  with  forests. 


Vu:.  :',so. 
Eucalyptus  forest  in  Australia. 


Fig.  381. 
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It  is  therefore  only  along  portions  of  the  coast  that  the 
enough  rainfall  for  agriculture,  while  the  interior,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent,  is  either  and 
or  actual  desert.  Much  of  the  interior  is 
adapted  to  ranching,  though  some  parts  are 
even  too  arid  for  that;  but  the  Koutheastern 
coast,  with  an  equable  climate  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  support  a 

dense  population. 

Plants.  —  Australian  vegetation  is  not 
only  peculiar,  but  also  strikingly  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  country.  In  the  in- 
terior, as  in  other  desert  regions,  grass  and 
flowering  plants  have  gained  the  power 
to  make  rapid  growth  and  to  mature  their 
seeds  quickly,  so  that  a  few  days  after  a  ram 
the  barren  sands  become  carpeted  with  green  u^j^^p^^th  in  the  Austral- 
as  if  by  magic.  ««"  '""'''- 

Amone  the  desert  grasses,  one  of  the  most  remarVable  is  the  porcupine 
grastXh  grows  on'he  sandy  plains  of  the  ^^^^^^.^-^^^l^^^ 
iTha-d  wiry,  and  spiny  as  to  prevent  passage  throu<ih  t  Pknts  _^MtIi 
"ave  wS'taste  of  Lit  also  thrive  here,  beu.g  ^^\fj^^[^\^^:^}:  ^ 
Tjlains  that  are  too  dry  and  alkaline  for  grass.  These  salt  L  ;.he.  are 
rvaUiaSe  as  forage  for  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  have  bo.n  introduced 
into  other  countries  for  this  purpose.  .,.,    .      ,  i^„oi      .^  a 

The  scrub  trees  that  flourish  in  the  and  interior  have  '^evel. ,  -d  a 
folia-e  able  to  resist  evaporation.     Vov  example,  the  gum  trees  (^^'■-hl>- 
us)  hohl  th^ir  narrow  iJaf  blades  vertically  with  on  y  tl.e  edge<  town  d 
he   sun's   ravs;    the   leaves  of  wattles  (Acacia)  and  other  plants     ave 
shrunk  to  thorns;   and  some   trees    secrete   odorous    oils   which  c.eck 
eva^raton.     The  leaves  are  too  tough  and  leathery  to  wit,  and  then 
dXeens  give  a  sombre  tone  to  the  scattered  woods.     In  these  interior 
foresS  whi^h  the  settlers  call  "scrub,"  the  thorny  acacia  and  the  close- 
irtlml  of  the  Kum-rising  to  a  height  of  a  ^-^^l^^Z:^:^:^ 
through  which   a   lost   traveller    may  wander  until  death   reheNCs 

''"on  the  equable  rainy  slo,.s  near  the  coast  some^of  the  giinit^^^^ 
.       giants,  in  some  cases  four  hundred  feet  in  he-glu      xhcy  "f^  ^^^  '  ^^^^^^^ 
fir  of  British  Columbia,  whiou  also  thrives  where  damp  winds  ^o^  ^   "«  *  « 
Lan.     The  undergrowth  of  the  forest  (Fig.  382),  -''^^  ^^J^/^^j'S 
in  Character,  includes  tree-ferns,  palms,  and  orchids.    These  dense  woous 
are  called  the  "bush  " 
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alUed  to  the  n.«rcH.   o    At  u .  ,  bu^  ^^  ^^^^    .^i«s*    --    «i 

IJiU  wander  in  the  wiUl  interior,  scantily  ( >^d 
Tf  us;  .building  the  rudest  of  shelter.,  a^ul 
Sning  their  Uvin,  by  hunting.      ^  hey  «til     ^ 

SLt  liculiar  weapon,  the  6ao..-2v:;a,:d 
when  properly  thrown,  will  fly  ■«  curve-. 

t„at  there  w^  »  Austr.Han  co,.t,ne„.  -^^^^^^^^ 
m,i.t3  were  not  made  there  uiitiU.   t.    ^<" 

navigator.  La,  cam  v.ook, 

this  southerT    contineir   that  the  Ititue 

-xr;„~hta::^.».'>--.ea- 

„^,ar,«.>al.ution^^el>evete,^^..e.l 

eonditiou  of   En^iuh    ja.li,.  au.l  i  a  -    ,  ,^.^ 

.ett.er,ca,n.  "> ;"«  ^''^'^J/^a  ifter  l.,n«   tgitation,  the  tra»r 
number  gra(i      ly  mcreas^-u,  »"  , 

nf  oriminals  w:^  stop-  -'d.  .     ,,\,..,,aii!i<'e  was  di;-  ov»  mi 

**'    Zut  th.    middk-    .f  last  centurv.^.M  in  .^l-;;^^^^^^^^^.^.,^      ,  ,,,  aia 

"^and    teas    ..t     thousand 


Fir..  •.9<V 
An  Au«ralian  sarair*      '^ 

a  iMHjmeraag  In  his  hand. 

ion 


ti 


,.^.,lo  r     hed  there  to       ^\ 
tho    san.  -.    f'"-   the   pr- 
nutal        -nu.      the      nu.  ^ 
neede  .  sv>,  pliPN '.  ^ny  of  the 
nettl.^is    turnea    thfir    atten- 
tion to  other  imu.stries,  espe- 
cial V  agrieultuiv  aiui  -razing. 
T^..  iefore  in  Au.4i  a^a,  as  m 
„    ,y   other   places,  -'"hi 

,     is  led  quickly  i-  ih.    de- 
V   .opment    of    the    couulrv  s 

resources. 

Xew  South  Wales,  as  the 
tirst  colony  was  called,  hnally 

1 crew  so  large,  and  the  set^.e- 

Fw.  :!W.  ^jjpjjtg  ^ere  so  scattered,  that 

Density  of  population  i..   Australia  and   „ei«hb„rin,  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^  ,„,,,,  ^i  jt 
iitlauds. 
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under  a  single  gorernmeut.  Consequently  Tasmauia,  Victoria,  and  Queens- 
laud  were  successively  set  off  as  separate  colonies.  South  Australia  and 
West  Australia,  however,  were  settled  as  distinct  colonies. 

The  colonies  prospered  under  their  jKipular  government,  each  with  its 
own  laws,  some  having  free  trade,  some  imposing  tariffs  on  goods  imported 
from  other  colonies.  Common  interests,  however,  early  awakened  a  desire 
for  union  ;  and  finally,  on  January  1, 1901,  they  were  united  to  form  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  This  new 
commonwealth  has  a  government  similar 
to  that  of  Canada,  and  is  independent 
of  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  except 
those  Avhich  affect  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  The  population,  about  four 
millions  at  the  present  time,  is  rapidly 
growing.  Innnigration  is  strongly  en- 
couraged. 

Nearly  all  the  Australian  settlers 
have  come  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  unity  of  the  race  has  led  to  a  peace- 
ful growth.  As  in  Britain,  education 
has  teen  encouraged,  church  schools  now 
being  replaced  by  practically  free,  com- 
pulsory education  in  public  schools. 
There  are  colleges  at  the  capitals,  and 
two  important  universities.  The  Eng- 
lish love  of  outdoor  sports  is  fully  main- 
tained, and  great  skill  is  naturally 
developed  in  a  climate  where  it  is  possible  to  practise  cricket,  football, 
tennis,  and  rowing  all  the  year  round.. 

Sheep  Raising.  —  Although  it  was  gold  that  brought  population 
to  Australia,  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in  her  flocks  of  Merino  sheep. 
Australian  wool  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Sheep  were  first  known 
in  Asia,  where  doubtless  they  were  originally  wild  animals  ;  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  Merino  weye  such  as  those  tended  by  Jacob. 
From  Asia  the  breed  spread  along  the  Mediterranean  and  found  in 
Spain  a  favorable,  dry  climate.  From  this  point  flocks  were  taken 
to  the  early  Dutch  colony  of  South  Africa  and  thence  to  Australia. 
The  Merino  sheep  had  for  centuries  been  carefully  tended  in  Europe 
and  separated  from  coarse-wooled  varieties  ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  and  natural  herbage  of  Australia  really  improved 
the  quality  of  their  wool,  the  British  demand  for  that  product  led 
to  a  rapid  development  of  the  sheep-raising  industry.  It  has  now 
spread  to  the  newly  discovered  pastures  west  of  the  mountains. 


Fio.  386. 

The  last  Tasmanian,  a  race  now 
entirely  extinct. 


^    Li 


iw'         Lomiiu 


Map  Que8tions.-(1)  Judging   from   the   railways   and   ^i*''"^V.^J;';:|:^|^,,J';ran*'v 

..I    1  ^o-f  nf   \ii«trftlia?     (2^  What  part  is  least  wttled?     (J)    W  liat  reasons  lan  \ 

settled  part  of  -\"«*™'*y,/t'    jl  theVakU  and  rivers,  what  dr.  vou  infer  coneerning  t 
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ClllCT  wllh  OTer  100,000  : Sjdiiej 

Cltlei  with  100,000  u  MO,oaO  : .  .  .  BctftTM 
CiUei  with  50,000  (o  100,000 :  .  .  Aa«kUui4 

ClUu  with  U,000  to  SO.OOO : V  fkHk 

Bmtlln  rimam: Oooklown 

Capital!  with  Im  fhn  n,000 : .  .   .Hobart 

Capital!  of  ColoBlw:*       OUnrPlaoMr* 

Capital  of  Xuatralla  tbuai  Q 

Bailroaila  thin:  i  


1500 

— t 


is  the  bcst- 
ioiis  can  yo\i 
jnccrniiiK  tlic 
lie  bavs  and 
id?  (7)  Make 


a  similar  comparison  with  New  Zoalan.l.  (S)  Make  a  Wst  o  the  ^''^^'f^l^'W.}^'^"''^!'^ 
to  Great  Uritain:  to  France;  to  (iermany;  to  the  Netherlatul.^;  to  the  I  nited  States, 
on  What  nations  eUiim  j.arts  of  Home..?  New  (luinea?  (10)  l.n.l  the  area  of  each  of 
the  islands  and  compare  it  with  tlie  area  of  your  own  I  rovince 
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In  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  flocks  were  reared  upon  the  unfenced 
government  land,  as  in  most  new  countries.  The  sheep  were  driven  to 
pasture  and  water,  and  cared  for  at  night  by  lonely  shepherds,  much  as  in 
the  days  of  David.  But  now  the  land  is  largely  fenced  with  wire,  each 
sheep  station  having  its  own  "run,"  or  ranch.  The  largest  ranches  con- 
tain fully  a  hundred  thousand  sheep,  and  employ  men  enough  to  make  a 
little  village,  with  a  store,  a  church,  and  a  school.  As  in  Argentina,  each 
nin  is  divided  into  sections,  or  ''paddocks,''  by  wire  fencing,  so  that  the 
sheep  of  different  ages  and  conditions  may  be  separated.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate  makes  it  unnecessary  to  provide  winter  protection  for  the 
animals,  and  now  that  the  wild  dogs  have  been  exterminated,  the  sheep 
no  longer  need  much  care  from  shepherds. 

Animal  Products.  —  To-day  grazing  i.s  the  characteristic  and 
most  important  occupation  in  Australia.  There  are  over  a  Imiulred 
million  sheep,  and  fully  half  the  exports  consists  of  wool ;  but  frozen 
or  canned  mutton  and  beef,  together  with  tallow  and  hides,  are  also 
sent  to  Britain.  Horses  are  bred  for  export,  and  cattle  and  swine 
are  raised  in  large  numbers.  While  the  sheep  graze  in  the  arid  inte- 
rior, cattle  are  more  numerous  in  the  districts  where  there  is  heavier 
rain.  Many  cattle,  especially  near  the  coast,  are  raised  for  their 
dairy  products,  and  butter  is  exported  to  Britain.  At  the  season 
when  the  cows  of  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  stalled  because  of  the 
cold,  the  dairy  herds  of  New  South  Wales  are  feeding  on  fresh  pas- 
tures.    Explain  the  causes  of  the  difference. 

Farming.  —  Since  agriculture  secures  a  larger  return  from  the 
soil  than  grazing,  sheep  have  been  driven  from  the  damp  lowlands 
and  from  those  portions  of  the  plateaus  where  tlui  rainfall  is  suffi- 
cient for  crops.  Even  in  the  interior  there  is  farming  where  irriga- 
tion is  found  possible.  In  some  cases  water  is  ►applieil  fnun  streams ; 
in  others,  from  artesian  wells. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  crop  aside  from  h.iy,  and  enough  is 
raised  to  place  Australia  twelfth  among  lands  raising  this  grain. 

The  farm  products  are  distributed  according  to  climate.  For  example, 
while  oats  and  other  hardy  grains  increase  southward  to  Tasmania  — since 
cold  increases  in  that  direction  —  corn  is  important  only  from  New  South 
Wales  northward.  There  are  large  sugar  plantations  on  the  warm  cuast 
of  Queensland ;  and  in  western  Aixstralia,  w^here  there  are  gold  mines  in 
the  arid  interior,  much  hay  is  raised  for  the  animals  employed  at  the 
mines. 

All  over  Austi-alia,  fruits  are  an  important  product.  They  range 
from  tropical  varieties  on  the  northern  coast  to  oranges  and  other  warm 
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temperate  fruits  southward,  and  finally,  in  the  highlands  and  in  Tasmania, 
to  the  orchard  and  small  fruits  of  the  cool  temperate  lands.  In  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  vineyards  for  the  production  of  wine  are  of  impor- 
tance. Some  of  this  fruit  raising  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Murray  River  valley,  where  the  water  is  supplied  by 
the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains.  In  what  months  would  the  snows 
melt  there? 

Mining.  —  The  gold  of  Australia  was  first  obtained  from  the 
gravels,  and  mines  were  later  opened  along  the  veins  in  the  mountain 
rocks.  Absence  of  water,  however,  has  prevented  hydraulic  mining 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  is  cp.rried  on  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the 
western  United  States.     Gold  mining  is  still  of  great  importance. 


FiQ.  387. 
Sydney  harbor. 

Australia  taking  high  rank  among  gold-producing  nations.  New 
deposits  are  discovered  as  the  country  is  explored,  the  recent 
development  of  western  Australia  being  largely  due  to  such  dis- 
coveries. 

Copjier  mining  greatly  aided  in  the  early  development  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  rich  cjpper  mines  are  now  worked  in  Tasmania.  Silver  and 
tin  are  other  important  mineral  products.  Coal  is  well  distributed  and  of 
good  quality.  The  best-developed  field  is  near  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  some  coal  is  exported.  Rich  iron  ores,  together  with  lime- 
stone, arc  fuuiid  assuciiitotl  with  tlicse  coal  fields,  and  the  mining  and 
working  of  iron  will  follow  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Manufacturing.  —  Some  wool  is  manufactured  into  cloth ;  some  leather 
is  tanned  and  made  into  shoes;  and  mucli  flour  is  made  from  the  wheat. 
There  are  sawmills  and  planing  mills;  and  other  forms  of  simple  manu- 
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^.A  nn     But  for  the  most  part  the  raw  products  of  Aus- 
facturing  are  carried  on     J"^*^'  ;7^^^^  Most  of  these  products  go 

manufactures  is  yet  to  come. 

Cities -Australian   cities  have  grown  very  rapidly,  and  one^ 
third^fthe  people  live  in  t^^e  capitals  oUes.  eoh,.^    favored 

as  the  seats  of  government  and  as  -^Pf  ^^^^^^^^^               become  the 
int-rior  by  government  railways,  these  capitals  na>e 
int  nor  oy  gu                         ,j,,             characterized  by  fine  govern 
leading  commercial  centres,     iney  are  ^.u  ^ 


Fig.  388. 
A  Tiew  of  a  part  of  Sydney. 

„e.  .una...  ^^^,^^^:^,lr^  r  w« 

SVDHEV.  the  capital  of  New  f"*  Wale,   tou  ^^^^ 

therefore  the  <Ae^  -^^  °  .^^^^f  ^^J^es  deep  wate.  for  a 

^Z^^L^  oL,  alt^^Un,  -;^--- "1 
U  dotted  ^.ith  fine  residences  set  m  P^'^'ke   gioun 
.heseeitiesranUa^ong^^^^^^^^^^ 
Adelaide  is  a  third  large  ciiy.     v^x 
Name  the  other  capitals. 
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Since  nine-tenths  of  the  Australians  live  on  the  coast  lands,  much  of 
the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  steamboats,  and  most  of  the  cities 
are  seaports  connected  by  rail  with  the  interior  farms,  mines,  and  sheep 
country.  A  few  mining  centres,  like  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  in  Victoria, 
have  become  large  towns.  Ballarat  owes  its  growth  partly  to  its  trade  as 
the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  and  grazing  country. 

Island  Groups 

New  Zealand.  —  More  than  a  thousand  miles  southeast  of  Australia 
are  the  two  large,  mountainous  islands  of  New^  Zealand.  In  the 
South  Island  there  are  great  glaciers  among  the  mountains,  while  in 


Fig.  38!t. 
A  view  in  New  Zealand. 

the  North  Island  there  are  active  v6lcanoes,-and  also  hot  springs  and 
geysers. 

Since  these  islands  lie  in  the  course  of  the  stormy  westerlies, 
there  is  heavy  rainfall  on  the  western  slopes.  Therefore  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  witli  forests  of  pine  and  other  trees,  with  many 
kinds  of  ferns  and  tree-ferns  beneath.  On  the  lee  or  eastern  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  less,  and  the  land  is  covered  with  wiry  grasses. 

In  the  south  the  crops  are  those  of  the  cool  temperate  belt ;  but 
in  the  north  the  climate  is  mild  enough  for  oranges.  Can  you  sug- 
gest how  ocean  currents  may  influence  the  temperature  of  the  north 
and  south?  What  effect  must  the  presence  of  water  on  all  sides 
have  upon  thu  teiuperalure  ? 

New  Zealand  is  so  distant  from  other  lands  that  few  of  the  larger 
animals,  except  birds,  have  ever  reached  the  islands.  The  native  peo- 
ple, or  Maoris,  who  must  have  come  to  the  islauds  in  Iwats,  were  a  hardy, 
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warlike  race,  living  in  protected  villages,  amidst  cultivatea  nelds  Their 
oDPOsition  to  newcomers  delayed  settlement  by  the  British  until  a  half- 
wSury  after  the  founding  of  Sydney.  They  are  now  overpowered,  and 
those  that  survive  live  mostly  in  the  interior  of  the  Norih  Island.  Many 
have  80  fully  adopted  civilized  ways  that  they  are  allowed  representatives 

in  the  lesrislature.  ,     „,  .       j. 

As  in  Australia,  pastoral  industries  take  the  lead.  There  are  twenty 
million  sheep,  and  frozen  mutton  and  wool  are  expoi-ted  to  England. 
Cattle  are  likewise  kept,  and  butter  is  exported.  Agriculture  is  important 
especially  in  the  districts  of  fertile  volcanic  soils  on  the  North  Island ;  but 
much  land  that  is  suited  to  farming  has  never  been  cleared  of  forest. 
There  are  both  gold  and  coal  mines  among  the  mountains;  and  from  tneir 
slopes  are  obtained  valuable  timber  and  a  gum  used  for  varnishes.  Manu- 
facturing  is  only  slightly  developed,  and  is  chiefly  for  home  use. 

Although  the  industries  and  life  of  this  English  colony  resemble  those 
in  Australia,  its  interests  are  so  different  that  they  have  prevented  its 
ioinine  the  Australian  federation  — just  as  the  island  colony  of  New- 
foundland  has  declined  to  join  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  situation 
of  these  islands  in  the  temperate  zone  is  favorable  to  rapid  progress ;  and 
the  vigorous  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  have  developed  the 
resources  wonderfully,  and  have  established  one  of  the  best  governments 

in  the  world.  ,   ,  .  ^^    •         -,.1.  i.u„  „„„ 

Many  short  lines  of  railway  connect  the  settled  interior  with  the  sear 
ports;  roads  and  stage  hues  extend  to  the  more  distant  districts;  and 
steaP  -s  ply  around  the  coasts  and  to  distant  countries.  There  are  four 
prom.  :nt  cities  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  smallest  of  which  is  Wel- 
LiNGTo  ,  the  capital,  and  the  largest,  Auckland,  about  as  large  as  London 
in  Ontario. 

The  East  Indies.  —  Between  Asia  and  Austnilia  are  hundreds  of 
islands,  some  very  large,  others  so  small  that  they  find  no  place  on 
our  map.  Of  these  the  great  majority  liave  animals,  plants,  and 
people  of  Asiatic  origin.  New  Guinea,  however,  which  is  nearest 
to  Australia,  bears  a  resemblance  not  to  Asin  but  to  Australia.  It 
is,  therefore,  usually  considered  a  part  of  Australasia,  while  the 
islands  to  the  west  and  northwest  are  classed  with  Asia. 

New  Guinea,  north  of  Australia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  world,  having  an  area  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Ontario. 
Although  three  times  the  size  of  New  Zealand,  it  contains  a  smaller 
population,  composed  mainly  of  savages  (Figs.  300  and  892).  This 
difference  is  due  to  its  prsition  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  heavy 
tropical  rainfall  has  clothed  most  of  its  surface  with  dense  forests, 
so  that  the  high  mountain  ranges  and  the  unhealthful  lowlands  of 
the  interior  are  almost  unknown. 
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Fio.  390. 
Hooses  in  the  trees  in  New  Ouineft. 


While  the  islands  farther  west  are  overrun  with  Malays  from  Asia,  the 
natives  of  New  Guinea  resemble  the  native  Australians.     The  animal 

life  also  resembles  that  of  Australia, 
a  fact  indicating  that  this  island, 
like  Australia,  has  long  been  sepa- 
rated from  Asia.  Former  connection 
with  Australia  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  are  now 
separated  only  by  a  shallow  sea. 

The  three  nations  that  claim 
New  Guinea  maintain  only  trading 
stations  on  the  co&at]  and  the 
tropical  forests,  the  fertile  soils, 
and  the  minerals  are  yet  to  be 
utilized. 

The  East  Indies  proper  also 
have  a  tropical  climate,  and  are 
clothed  with  dense  forests  in 
which  the  elephant  and  rhinoc- 
eros, as  well  as  other  Asiatic 
animals,  are  still  found.  Most 
of  the  natives  are  Mohammedan  Malays  from  Asia,  but  some  of 
them  are  pagans. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  which  belong  to  the  United  States,  are 
really  a  northern  extension  of  the  East  Indies.  They  consist  of 
several  thousand  sep- 
arate islands,  many 
of  which  are  very 
small.  The  two  larg- 
est are  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  Owing  to 
the  tropical  warmth 
and  dampness  and  to 
the  excellent  soil,  the 
uncultivated  parts  of 
the  islands  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dense 
tropical  forest,  con- 
taining many  valu- 
able    woods.       The 


Fio.  391. 
Philippine  boats,  really  logs  with  centres  dug  ont. 


inhabitants  number  from  eight  to  ten  millions,  only  about  one-half 
of  whom   are  at  all  civilized.      Coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and   tobacco 
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.r«  «uHed  for  export.  Oher  products  are  hemp,  castor-beRii  oil,  ratten, 
a^d  Cw  Thl  are  a  number  of  town,  on  these  inlandB  having 
more  tCten  thousand  inhabitents,  but  the  largest  city  ^^  Manila, 
Tthe  idand  of  Luzon.  Manila  i.  about  the  same  size  as  Montreal. 
^Maiy  of  the  other  islands  of  thU  region,  including  Sun..tra^ 
JavMhe  Celebes,  and  a  large  part  of  ^^orneo  -d  New  Guuje^  are 
D^h  colmie,.     What  nation  controk  the  island  of    Timor?     To 


Fia.  ;»2- 
A  New  Guine.  village  built  In  the  water  for  protection  against  enemies. 

New  Brunswick. 

A,,  of  the  large.  «-^-rrtriU" '^IntLr^y^ivl 

elevated  above  the  ocean.  th.retore  have  a  heavy  rain- 

Since  they  are  so  near  the  equator  »..d  *»'«»;»  J^^;,,,  J,„.i,,e 

Ml,  these  ..lands  'l^J J-P'^f^.f^-l'a   aTd  etTor    'Lge  areas, 
rs^lnfinTv'.  rtghl-tittJ^ed  «rd  produce  <,„«>titie.  o.  rice, 
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Fio.  30-H. 

A  uative  bouM  in  the  Friendly  (Tonga) 

l8l-\nds. 


sugar-cane,  and  coiYee.    In  the  production  of  the  lafit  two  articlss  Java 
is  one  of  the  leading  regions  of  the  world.    Among  the  noted  products 

of  the  f^st  Indies  are  spices,  such 
as  pepper,  cloves,  and  nuti.>egs ;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  island  groups  is 
known  as  the  8pico  Islands.  What 
is  the  other  name  ?  There  are  also 
valuable  minerals,  including  tin, 
gold,  and  precious  stonec. 

The  Dutch  have  Iwen  remark- 
ably successful  in  managing  their 
East  Indian  colonies,  which  are  a 
source  of  great  wealth;  yet  the 
larger  islands  are  so  mountainous, 
and  the  forests  so  dense,  that  great 
areas  are  scarcely  known.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  fifty  times 
as  large  as  the  Netherlands  and  have  seven  times  as  many  inhabitants. 

The  largest  city  among  thesfc  islands  is  Manila,  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  next  in  size  is  Batavia,  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
government. 

Islands  of  the  Padflc  — 

The  map  (Fig.  ."29)  shows 
the  western  Pacific  dotted 
with     is?n,iid     groups;     but 

islands   are   so  small 

although     there     arc 

hundreds    of    them, 

combined    iiieiis    are 

more  than  half  that 
of  New  Zealand.  They  are 
the  higher  peaks  of  great 
mountain  folds  rising  from 
the  ocean  floor.  Many  of 
them  are  volcanoes,  others  - 
submerged  peaks  upon  which 
corals  have  grown  and 
formed  coral  islands. 

What  nanips  among  them 
have  you  heard  before  ?  To 
what  nations  do  the  groups 

belong?    Although  under  the  control  of  these  foreign  nations,  the  local 
government  is  usually  administered  by  native  chiefs. 

Together  these  islands  have  a  population  of  less  than  a  million;  but 
the  natives  have  been  decreasing  in  numljers,  partly  because  of  drunken- 


these 

thai, 

many 

their 

little 


Fig.  3M. 
A  native  village  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
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_.B  an.1  disease  following  contact  wtth  F-ur^i^anH.  Altl  ough  ^-^'^^;^ 
ta.ve  converted  many  to  r'hriHt.»nity,  ,.iht.r»  renui.u  savages,  "»«*'"« 
j^ctise  «annibul...n  They  ar.  the  U-t  sadors  of  ull  tl.e  ''-v.  I 
^,  and  ir  pfwt  (..nturtes  rnachetl  the  islandn  m  boat,  fron.  Ahmv,  g.ang 

'"'•^K^:  3ed  difference  l^tween  Hi     on  tl.  ';'o.  "  o.  .^1   a^ 
that  on  the  "high,'  or  vr-leanic,  islands.     \..lcanic  ish.n.W.  I.K.    l<i.;     .no 
X«of 'duch  Hie   .ev.ral  thon.and  feet  are  h.avily  foresU-u  on  theu 
miny,  windward  sIoih-s  ;  and  .heir  fertiU  soil  .ucourageH  agn.n.ltu  n.    Ih. 
Sldant  and  sugar-oan-  are  extensis   ly  .ultu  ded,  anu  knuu.^,  and 
oineapides  are  raised  for  h  >iu»'  ^  onsuniption  and  for  exi)ort 
^     On  the  low  coral  inland.,  on  t  he  other  hand,  th.  cocoa  pahu  is  the  mam- 
stay  oi  humai.  life,  supplyi.  ^'  foo,l,  clotlung,  shelter,  boats  n>any  ut.n>.  1. 
and  the  means  of  trade  as  we/      Co,rn,  the  main  cxpon  h.  .n  Ha.n.  a  am^ 
from  many  of  the  Pacitic  sland.,  is  the  dried  meal  ..t  the  cocoanut,  of  .  alue 
for  its  oil  and  as  food. 

Rkvikw  QuKSTioN9.-^u.v«/w.     (1)  What  al.out  ito  position,  area    and 
ro,nUrtr>nT     (2)  Wh-re  are  the  mountains  V      (=5)  NM-at  n-send-lan- .  .s  there 
rS    Auirica?      (1)  Huw  do   the   Htre.n.s  vary   in   the   >.-u    .1   sections.' 
,)  What  tlhe  naturi  of  the  coan,  V     (6)  T.U  about  »'''V'7''V ''f  Twe  U  e 
7     How  does  the  rainfall  vary  in  the  different  parts  of   Aust.-a ha        ■  v        e 
reas.,ns      (H)  What  .Hfferenc-es  iu  plant  life  are  thus  caused       ( •)   U  hut  ^^  the 
ZL  i?iudustriesV      (10)  Mention  some  of  the  ..ys  m  w  ...     the  ,^n^ 
are  adapted  to  their  surroundings.     (11)  Tell  about  the   crests.     ( 12)    1  ell  M 
Te  natives.     (Ul)  (Jive  reasons  whv   Nustralia  was  not  settled  earl.er.     (14)  What 
2;  ;tcr^o™piLttlementa..d.lev.4op,ae^         (15)  Tell  f-^^e  go.™^^^ 
no  Tell  about  sheep  raising:  the  Merino  fl.eep;  ...troduction  to  Austiaha.  de- 
i    oUent  oTthe  industry ;  care  of  the  shee,..     (17)  Wha-  are  the  a-mal  ^o.  -ts  ^ 
(18)*  Tell  about  farming:  water  for  irrig.u     u  :  prn.cipal  prodne        vamt.o^i  m 
cro,«  according  to  cli.nate.     (HO   What  mine.al  prcKlnes  are  found  .'    .(-'«)  ^^hj* 
trconditii  of  n.anufaoluringV      (•>!)  Why  are  the  -p.  a  ^  so  nniK>Ha^^^ 
(•22)  Name  and  locate  the  three  largest  citie.;    what  can  you  tell  about  each/ 
f 23)  What  about  other  towns  ?  .  „i:„,ata 

^  Islnn^i  Group..  (24)  Tell  .lout  New  Zealand  :  its  sv.rf.e.  feat.|^res-  hmate; 
native  animals  and  i^eople;  ler-iing  industries;  .levelop.nent;  cities.  (-•>)  lew 
;boutNr(;..inea:^ii;  lx>sit.ion;  climate;  people;  f -*!«'  --'rrthe 
Australia;  resources.  (20)  What  about  the  a.innals  pants  •'"l  I-"P  ^  °^^^^^ 
Fast  Indies?  (27)  to  what  nations  do  the  islands  belong.'  (28)  What  about 
their  size  ?  (29)  Tell  about  their  physiography,  climate,  and  products.  (30)  What 
about  the  sncceis  of  the  Dutch  iu  the  East  Iv.dies  and  the  ext.nt  o  their  --- 
«ions  there?  (31)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  (3-)  lell 
;Ztthr  small  island  grou/s :  their  rames ;  position;  origin;  government; 
people :  prodm -ts. 

SLGOF8TION9  -  (D  Tf  it  werc  within  your  power,  how  would  you  arrange 

the  Wgh  amis  of  An  tralia  so  as  to  sec.re  the  most  even  distribution  of  rain? 

%  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of   New  Zealand.      (3)  ^^f -f  j\-  j^^*;;*;: 

.•om  Batavia  to  Manila.     (4)  Write  your  impression  of  «;7!'"'f «  ^^ml  "nlte 

in  January;  in  July.     (5)  Through  some  fruit  duller  obtain  a  cocoanut  m  its 
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husk  and  examine  it  (6)  Read  Whittier's  poem  on  the  Palm  Tree.  (7)  J^W" 
something  about  the  work  of  missionaries  in  the  small  Pacific  islands.  (8)  Col- 
lect pictures  for  the  school,  showing  the  islands  and  their  life.  (9)  By  what 
rout^  can  one  go  from  St.  John  to  Australia?  Through  what  waters?  tVlnch 
would  be  the  shortest?  About  how  many  miles?  (10)  Answer  the  same  ques- 
tions for  a  voyage  from  Victoria  to  Manila. 
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[See  Map  on  Page  295.] 

0«wth  »d  Ext»t  rf  the  Empire  -From  *»  e.rUert  ttae.  the 
•  ,.  v.rj.  nf  the  British  Isles,  whether  EngUsh,  Irish,  Scots,  oi 
Wrfrhavet  n  of  a^ving  disposition.  They  have  not  been  con- 
It  X  Xme  within  thei^own  little  islands,  but  have  gone 

-"t5^5rrr;:ws:^or:tr: 

T";    rof'tha  elrth     K  om  small  beginning,  the  British  Emp.re 

The   avea  of  xhe  British  Empire  at  the  Pre^t  tm.e  -  iMiefl 

square  miles  and  its  ^^I^^Har?^"^^^^^^^^^^^  ^' 

mous  territory  a  considerable  part  ^^  "nexpior     ,  ^j^^^.^  ^^^ 

a  still  greater  part  have  not  yet  «T^\^S '^i^^pto^gh  ^^  the  farmer  to 
millions  of  acres  in  western  Canada  awa  ting  ^^e J  °ug  ^^^ 

turn  them  into  vast  wheat-producing  helds  O^he^^^^^  British  Central 
extraordinarily  rich  in  minerals  ^ /^   ^I'^^/^J^"^^^^^^^^^^  mineral, 

and  South  Africa  have  ^l^^^f  ^f  ^^''f  ^^/^.^-HroX  beg^^^^  to  develop 
forest,  and  agricultural  products.  Australia  is  onlj^^^^^^^^^  ^  j^i  -^ 
its  wonderful  natural  resources  while  India  is  -  ^^f^^^^g  ^^^  ^^,^. 
commerce  and  manufactures  than  ever  before.        le  Britisu 

1 1,  connection  with  the  studyoftUe  BrU^h  E^^^  Sp«": 

excellent  booka  and  invaluable  to  the  student. 
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selves  stiU  retain  their  supremacy  as  a  great  manufacturing  country,  in 
spite  of  the  keenest  of  competition  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Yearly  the  Empire  is  increasing  its  manufactures,  developing  its  mines, 
cultivating  its  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  fields,  until  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  advance  that  may  be  made.  Before  many  years 
the  Empire  should  be  self-sustaining,  that  is,  if  necessity  requires,  can 
maintain  itself  by  trade  within  its  own  bounds  in  food  products,  raw 
material,  and  finished  articles,  without  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the 

Of  the  whole  population  of  the  Empire  only  about  60,000,000  are  of 
British  birth.  This  imposes  upon  the  Empire  a  great  obligation,  which 
is  being  faithfully  met.  Everywhere  that  the  British  people  have  gone 
the  benefits  of  civilization  have  followed.  The  subject  nations  have  been 
governed  for  the  uplifting  of  the  people  themselves ;  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms in  all  cases  have  been  respected  except  where  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  put  down  some  barbarous  custom. 

Trade  and  Commerce.  —  The  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  during 
the  year  1905,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  over  eight  billions  of 
dollars.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  trade,  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world  is  employed.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Empire  number  over  40,000,  and  have  a  tonnage  of  over  10,000,000 
of  tons,  the  United  States  being  next  with  a  tonnage  of  less  than 
5,000,000  and  the  Netherlands  third  with  about  2,000,000.  The 
importance  of  this  mcrcban'.  marine  can  scarcely  be  overestimated 
to  an  Empire  so  widely  scattered,  with  its  centre  small  and  in  an 
insular  position.     See  Pages  204-29G. 

A  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  is  within  its  own  bounds. 
Great  Britain  sends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  manufactured 
articles,  and  these  cotintries  in  return  send  to  the  mother-country  food 
stuffs,  raw  materials,  and  certain  manufactured  articles,  for  the  most  part 
not  produced  in  the  British  Isles.  The  larger  self-governing  colonies 
have  the  -ight  to  tax  all  articles  coming  into  the  country,  whether  from 
Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  otlier  colonies,  and  this  right  is  exercised,  but 
in  spite  of  ihis  the  volume  of  trade  is  with  the  mother-country. 

Communication  within  the  Empire.  —  Every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  is  connected  with  the  mother-country  by  means  of  steamship 
lines,  aided  in  some  cases  by  the  railways,  and  communicatioii  is 
regularly  maintained.  The  most  important  trade  routes  within  the 
Empire  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  From  the  British  Isles  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Canada. 

(2)  From  the  British  Isles  across  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  across 
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Canada  by  railway,  and  thenee  by  steamship  across  the  Pacific  to  Hong 

""'"S)' FtV'thttrt^h  Isle.,  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Suez 
Canal  Red  Sea,  aod  Indian  Ocean  to  India  or  Australia. 

(4)  From  the  British  Isles,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  aeross  the  Indian  Ocean  to  India  or  Australia. 

(5^  From  the  British  Isles,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  through  the  Pacific  to  British  Columbia,  Hong  Kong,  or  Australia. 

(6)  From  the  British  Isles  to  the  West  Indies. 

(7)  From  Canada  to  the  West  Indies. 

Cable  communication  is  also  maintained  with  many  parts  of  the 
Empire,  particularly  with  Canada,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Indeed,  since  the  opening,  in  1902,  of  the 
cable  between  Canada  and  Australia,  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
which  was  borne  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  now  possible  to  send  a  me»- 
sage  around  the  world  by  cables  touching  only  on  British  soil. 

Protection  of  Commerce.  -  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  m 
order  to  protect  her  commerce  and  that  of  her  colonies,  maintains  a 
large  and  powerful  navy.     This  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  Great 
Britain,  being  an  insular  power  with  a  small  home  temtory,  is  de- 
pendent u  ,.>n  the  outside  world  for  her  food  supply  and  for  the  raw 
material  of  her  manufactures,  and  must  pay  for  these  supplies  by 
means  of  articles  manufactured  within  the  Islands.     This  navy,  pn- 
marily  intended  for  protection  and  defence,  is  kept  up  by  Great 
Britain  herself,  without  in  any  way  drawing  upon  the  resources  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  although  some  of  the  colonies  con- 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  this  contribution  is  purely 
voluntary. 

The  greater  part  of  the  navy  is  kept  in  home  waters  or  near  at  hand  for 
the  protLion  of  the  British  Isles,  but  a  large  part  is  sea  tered  in  squadrons 
andLgle  ships  throughout  the  Empire.    In  order  t^at  the  navy  m^^^ 
kept  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  abundant  coaling  stations  aw 
proviZd,  and  docks  where  the  ships  may  be   overhauled  and  repaired^ 
Ke  stations  are  situated  at  convenient  points,  so  that  a  B"tish^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
may  steam  round  the  world,  and  without  any  ^^^^^^^^l^^f.^^'^Jj^^^^^^^^^ 
s  Jions  owned  by  Great  Britain  and  from  coal  obtam-^  -^^V^ji^^^^S^" 
Some  of  these  stations,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  and  Hong  Kong 
are  verv  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.      There  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
world  where  ^British  ship  may  not  find  splendid  harborage  and  fa^m^ 
Ues  for  repairing  and  coaling.      Halifax  and  Esquimault,  m  Canada,  have 
dr^io^kB^^id  are  strongly  protected,  but  they  are  garrisoned  by  Canadian 
and  not  by  Imperial  troops. 
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Goyernment.—  Since  the  American  Revolution,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  (A  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  to  allow  to  the  colonies  the  utmost  freedom  in  matters  of 
government.    Some  of  the  larger  colonies,  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
Cape  Colony,  and  Newfoundland,  have  almost  complete  self-govern- 
ment, the  only  restraint  Iwing  in  connection  with  matters  that  con- 
cern the  Empire  as  a  whole.     Others,  such  as  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras,  have  a  partial  s^elf-government,  but  even  in  these  the  in- 
terference of  the   home   government  is  seldom   felt.      Others  are 
governed  as  Crown  Colonies,  administered  by  a  Governor  or  Com- 
missioner, who   has  full  authority  under  the  Crown.     Others  are 
governed  directly  either  by  the  Foreign  Office  or  by  the  Admiralty. 
In  a  few  cases  the  administration  of  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  chartered  company,  who  have  full  authority  under  the  Crown. 
Certain  large  territories  are  under  a  protectorate,  the  government 
being  administered  in  each  case  in  a  manner  most  convenient  and 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.     The  aim  of  the  Imi«rial 
government  in  all  cases  is  to  govern  in  such  a  wa>  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  for  the  country  and  the  people  governed. 

The  Constituent  Parts  of  the  Empire.  -  The  British  Empire  is  scat- 
tered through  every  section  of  the  world.  A  brief  statement  in 
regard  to  the  various  parts  is  here  given,  including  the  area  and 
population,  the  nature  of  its  surface,  the  principal  exports  and  the 
form  of  government. 

Thk  Bkitish  Empike  in  Europe 
Great  Britain  and  IreUnd.-The  total  area  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
including  the  various  islands  oft'  the  coast,  is  121,027  s(iuare  miles  and  the 
population  42,372,-500.     See  PayeH  279-298. 

Gibraltar.  — A  very  strong  fortress,  port,  and  coaling  station  in  soutliern 
Spain,  at  the  entrance  to  tiie  .Mediterranean.  The  peninsula  is  about  2| 
miles  long  and  f  of  a  mile  broad,  with  an  area  of  2  stiuare  miles.  The 
population,  including  its  garrison,  is  27,460.  With  the  exception  of^a 
sandy  plain  to  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  about  1450 
feet  al»ove  the  sea  level.     (Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  (,'olony  under  a  military 

governor. 

Malta.  — A 1!  island  in  the  IVIediterranean  Sea,  about  58  miles  from  Sicily. 
It  is  17  miles  long,  9  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  92  .square  mUes.  In- 
cluding the  small  islands  of  (ioz»  and  Comino,  the  total  area  is  117  stpiare 
miUs  ;ual  tl.r  i;op:dation  188,141 .  Malta  i«  the  principal  naval  .station  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  Mediterranean  St^x,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
permanent  garrison  of  12,000  men.     The  principal  industries  are  the  rais- 
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inR  of  cattle,  sheep,  ami  goats,  and  the  growing  of  cotton.  Potatoes,  o«ing^, 
and  oniona.  The  capital  is  Valktta,  which  has  a  population  of  04,000. 
Malta  is  a  Crown  Colony. 

The  British  Empire  in  Asia 

Cv«ni..-An  island  in  the  Levant,  about  60  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  140  miles  long,  from  40  to  60  miles  wide,  with  an  area 
^3^  square  miles  and  a  population  of  237,022.  The  surface  is  some- 
what mountainous.  The  principal  exports  are  "^^"g^^'.l^^"^;  3' 
S  ins,  tobacco,  cotton,  sponges,  wool,  and  hides  The  ^-^V^^'^lf^^^'l^l 
with  a  population  of  14,752.  Cyprus  nominally  belongs  to  Turkey,  but 
is  administered  as  a  Crown  Colony  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Indian  Empire.-The  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  south  of  the 
Himalayas  with  the  exception  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  is  eitner  directly 
iLTer  SisWle  or  is  dep«ident  upon  Great  Britain.  The  territory 
under  the  Govern  oi-(^neral%t  India  includes  also  Burma,  theAndauan 
a  y^o6«.  Mauds,  m,.cki.tan,  and  Aden.  The  area  of  the  Indian 
Enlpire   is   estimated  at  1,766,797  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 

^ma  -One  of  the  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire  m  Farther  India^ 
It  iVllOO  miles  in  len-th  and  700  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
236  738  sqire  miles,  ^nd  a  population  of  10,490,624.  The  surface  is 
;^u  ainons  and  cov'ered  with  vast  forests.  The  principal  exports  are 
r  S  cotton,  teak,  bamboo,  and  petroleum.  The  cajntal  is  l^^-^^^f '  J^f ;. 
populatio"  of   234,881.     Burma  is  administered  by  the  government  of 

'"'iluchistan.- A  country  lying  along  the  Arabian  Sea,  ^  P-tion  o^^^ 
belouL^s  to  Great  Britain.     The  British  portion  has  an  area  of  4o,804  squaie 
u^les  and  a  population  of  308,246.   The  chief  products  are  wool,  wheat,  and 
Mdes.     The'country  is  govenUd  by  an  Agent  for  the  Governor-Genei.1  of 

^"'^Andaman  Islands.  -  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal    The  area 
of  the  ™p  is  2551  sqnai'  miles  and  the  population  18,339.     The  surface 
s    lountainous  and  cohered  with  forest.     The  e^ief  export-re^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cocoaiuits.     The  capital.  Fort  Blaik,  is  a  penal  settlement.     The  islands 
are  under  the  ccmtvol  of  the  government  of  India. 

N  coblr  Islands.  -  A  uroup  of  islands  14  in  number,  about  75  miles  south 
of  thrlmWn  group.-  tL  area  of  the  '^^^^f^^^'^J^Z^'^'^^^ 
and  the  population  6310.  The  surface  is  covered  with  ^^^es  growth^  The 
principal  exports  are  timber  and  cocoanuts.  The  capital  is  Nancowry. 
The  islands  are  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  India. 

Aden  -1  strongly  fortified  coaling  station  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Arabia.     It  contains  80  stiuare  miles  and  has  a  population  of  43,974     it 

Lan  hnportuut  trade  centre.   The  principal  exports  are  ^f^^^^'^^^^Zl 
ivory,andpearls.  Theislandsof6Wra,P«r»H,andtheA«m3f«rmi«/«Hd« 
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12,000.  ^  ,  •  i,„a8  in  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the 

'Bi,«ln  I.i«^d..--A  g^'^P/^^'^^^tas  -3  250  square  miles  and  the 
coast  of  Arabia.    The  area  of  the  »8la^^s  is  ^       .    ^  ^^jes  long 

'^puUion  about  70.000.  ^^^ ^^^St^XoZn!  ^  coffee  and 
5r  t:  :^  isVo^K^K^.^  tI:^^  l^^^^  -  a  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain.  .  ^    ^^  14  in  number,  about  200 

^'^'"'^'%'rfas'TlTiea'^^f  the  islands  is  216  square  miles  and 
nxiles  west  of  Ma^r^  ^^i^^Trincipal  product  is  cocoanut  fibre.     The 

the  population  15,000.    /^®  P"^^_\._nient  of  India. 

Laccadive  Islands  are  under  the  goveinment^^^^^^^^^^       ^^  the  Indian 

Cevlon.-A  large  island  at  the   souine  ^^est  part  145  miles 

penSula.    The  island  isJC^vule^^^^^^^^^^  ,^^,,u 

broad.    The  area  IS  2o,365  square  m  pearl  fishing  is  one  of 

Coal,  iron,  and  Pl««^^*g°  ^'"  inciS  exW«  are  coffee,  spices,  tobacco, 
the  chief  industries.  The  P"^«^P^/^?*i,,  ital  is  Colombo,  with  a 
cocoanuts,  -b\e%camidior^^^^^^^^^^  T^  ^J^^,^  ,,  ,he  headquarters 
population  of  158.288.   Trincomali,o  ^ 

^f  \he  British  East  l"f "  fl««^-^  aS^^  «»-"  -^«^«'  ^^^^^'^"^^  T:  I 
Maldive  Islands.  —  A  chain  of  about  -ou  s  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

500^.1s  in  length  with  an  -^f.^f  ^.^^^^^^^^  The  principal 

islands  is  about  115  n^^'\^''l^^^^^^^^^^  are  dependencies  of 

products  are  fruit  and  nuts.     The  Maiai 

C«y^°"-  ,         .         A  colony  in  «utheastern  Asia,  including  S,r>ga- 

Straits  Settlements.  —  A  colony  III  Christmas    Islan^^  ^^^  ^ 

,0^  Penan,,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ ^^^  the  southern  half  of  the 
protectorate  over  a  number  of  "f  ;«/|^^.^  Settlement  proper  is  14.2 
Malay  Peninsula.     The  area  of  the  btrai  -^.i^i  products  are 

square  miles  and  the  P«P"^*^^«l^'^';f  •tobLt.o,  coffeeftea,  and  opium. 
g?.tta-perc,ha  and  rubber,  rice  spu.es  ,^m^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^.^^^  ^,,,,,,. 

The  capital  is  Sinoapore,  a  veiy  ^"P«^* 

The  Straits  Settlemeivts  ^ «^«^^%^^;7j;th  coas^' of  China,  near  the  entrance 
Hong  Kong.  -  An  island  on  tbe  ^o«th  c«a       ^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

to  the  Canton  River.    It  ^^ll  "^  f/Jf^'s  very  ro..ky  and  mountainous 
area  of  30  square  miles.      The  ^7*f  \;       J^j^r  the  Chinese  trade,  the 
Hong  Kong  is  important  principally  a   a  <-tre^to^^^^  _^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  .^ 

chief  exports  being  tea,  hemp,  a»^  *'^-     ;  ^^,„„  j^amU,  and  the  pen- 
addition  to  Hong  Kong,  ixen^/-'^^,  the  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,, 

insula  of  Ko^doon  on    he  mamla  -1        1^  .^  y,,       ,^,  a 

406  Bouare  miles  and  the  population  .iJy,w-       ,         ex^plV-^nt  harbor. 
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1  I.-  „  TiKnnft      The  surface  along  the  coast 
square  miles  and  the  PoP^^^^'^^'lJ^'T^-  (.'^d  tin,  and  lead  are  mined. 

population  about  200,000.  .  ^  ^^^  north-east  of  the  island  of 

British  Worth  Borneo^- A  t«"^*^[y  *'  '    ^^  population  about  200,000. 

Borneo.     Its  area  is  34,000  square  '^^^^^  ^"f^/^^/^PThe  chief  exports  are 

?he  coast  is  flat,  but  the  interior  is  ^oun^^^^.      The  c  .pu^ ^^^^_ 

tobacco,  spices,  rubier,  -«««' X  re  BH^h  North  Borneo  Company. 
KAN.     The  country  is  governed  ^Y  t^^^f  ^^^^^^^^     ^^  ^^^^,^,     Its  area  is 
Brunei -A  native  state  in  J^^^"^'"  ^^e  interior  is  mountain^^^^ 

8100  square  miles  and  its  P^P^^^^^^^f '^  J ^  I  protectorate  under  the 
The  chief  exports  are  sago  and  spices.     Brunei  is     i 

Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  ^^^^^     Its  area  is 

Settlements.  ,    „  ^,        „of  nf  Rnrneo     Its  area  is  30  square 

U.u«..  -An  ;f »'',f^j'%rr^lfo„„™de.able  coal.    The  chief 

miles  and  its  population  8411.     "  P™*      ^  „      4  p,tta-percha.      Ihe 

,„,a,  leased  to  Great  ""'ff  J"' '  JrofXdT  and  a  strip  of  land  10 
Port  Arthur.  It  comprises  a  ™"!*'  "'^j  285  square  miles,  with  a 
,uiles  wide  along  the  bay  the  total  »«»  «'''^f  ,j  Je  ptineipal  exports 
population  of  124,000.    The  '"«»«''^  J^^'J'^  Wkh,a,.wk..,  which  is, a 

istered  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  British  Empire  in  Africa 
.,^.-Althou.hK.,ptis— iy^^^^^^^ 

r.x^;x7sfi!;3U -ea^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  Consul-General,  f  ^^'^^f  / J™  ^Cn  Desert  to  the  south,  a  tevn-, 
but  over  practically  tLc  whole  of  the  -^^y^,^^         ^^^     ^he  Sirdar  oiv 

tory  of  over  400,000  square  "^^^««.  ^^^^t/j^d  most  of  the  officevs  ,ai^ 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egy_!vtian^amy^and^i^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^^^ 

^S^.ti;i;Su  :ir  Egypt  has  m^e  extremely  rapid  p.g.^. 
during  the  past  few  years. 
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Ownbla.—  A  colony  in  western  Africa.  With  adjacent  territory  under 
British  control  the  area  is  about  4500  square  miles  and  the  populatton 
77  000  The  country  is  low  and  swampy,  but  fairly  healthy.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  ground  nuts,  rubber,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  wax,  and  hides. 
The   capital   is    Bathuust,  with  a  population   of  9000.     Gambia  is  a 

Crown  Colony.  ,        ,    w    c-         t 

Sierra  Leone.  —  A  colony  in  western  Africa.  Attached  to  Sierra  Leone  is 
a  large  protectorate,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  about  34,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  1,127,000.  The  surface  is  in  some  places  marshy,  in 
others  quite  uneven  and  mountainous.  The  principal  exports  are  palm-oil 
and  kernels,  ground  nuts,  india  rubber,  ginger,  and  hides.  The  cotton  crop 
promises  to  be  an  important  one.  The  capital,  Fkektowx,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  29,000,  has  an  excellent  harlwr.  Sierra  Leone  is  a  Crown  Colony. 
Ueos  —  A  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  including  a  section  of  the 
mainland,  the  island  of  Lagos,  and  a  protectorate  Ijehind.  The  colony 
extends  about  160  miles  along  the  coast  and  has  an  area  of  27,000  square 
miles  Tl'.e  population  is  about  1,500,000.  The  country  is  somewhat 
marshv  especially  along  the  coast  line.  The  principal  exports  are  palm-oil 
and  kernels,  rubber,  and  mahogany.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  being  success- 
fully grown.     The  capital  is  Lacjos,  with  a  population  of  42,000.     Lagos 

is  a  Crown  Colony.  ^,   ,<.    r  r.   • 

Gold  Coast.  —  A  colony  extending  350  miles  along  the  (rulf  ot  tTUinea. 
The  area  is  40,000  square  miles  and  the  population  al)out  l,500,(Mt0.  The 
coast  lands  are  flat  and  marshy,  while  the  interior  is  covered  with  a  tan- 
gled foi  :!st  growth.  The  principal  exports  are  palm-oil  and  kernels,  cola 
nuts,  cocoa,  mahogany,  and  other  timbers.  Considerable  gold  is  mined. 
The  capital  is  A^cra,  with  a  population  of  16,500.     The  Gold  Coast  is  a 

Crown  Colony.  ,<,,.*! 

Somaliland.  —  A  district  in  East  Africa,  south  of  the  Gulf  ot  Aden,  and 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  area  is  about  60,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  153,000.  The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  d.  sort.  The  i)rincipal  exports  are  gums 
and  resins,  cattle,  skins,  butter,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  capital,  P.ek- 
BKRA,  has  an  excellent  harlK)r.  The  government  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Fceigr  Otfice  at  Loudon. 

Nigeria.  — A  protectorate  on  the  Gvtlf  of  Guinea.  The  area  is  about 
380,000  square  miles  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  20,000,000.  The 
coast  line  is  low  and  marshy,  but  the  interior  is  somewhat  mountainous 
and  covered  with  forest.  Silver,  lead,  tin.  ;tnd  autimuiiy  are  found,  but 
the  mines  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  principal  exports  are  palm-oil  and 
kernels,  rubber,  hides,  leather,  indigo,  ivory,  cotton,  and  valuable  timliers. 
The  capital  is  Old  CALAiiAu.   The  government  Is  pilmiitiKtHv-^d  by  a  High 

Commissioner. 

Zanzibar.  — A  protectorate,  including  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  on  ttie 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  extends  for  47  miles  along  the  cuast  and  has 
an  area  of  1020  square  miles.    The  population  is  estimated  at  200,000, 
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The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  principal  exj^rts  are  wax,  hides,  rubber, 
ebony,  cloves,  and  tortoise-shell.  Thfi  principal  port  is  Zaxz.bak,  with  a 
population  of  50,000.  The  government  is  admini8t-vHd  by  a  resident 
Political  Agent  under  the  British  Foreign  Ottice.  '  ,   „       ,,   „r 

East  Africa  —A  protectorate  in  eastern  Africa,  lyin^  on  l)oth  sides  of 
the  enuator.  The  area  is  about  280,000  s.iuare  miles,  with  au  estimated 
population  of  4,000,000.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  great  plateau  ancl  is 
tropical  throughout.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  as  yet  been  little 
developed,  but  as  the  district  is  healthful  for  Europeans,  an  ..xtraordmary 
growth  miy  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  The  principal  exports  at 
present  are  ivory,  rubier,  hides,  and  horns.  The  capital,  Mombasa,  with 
a  population  of  20,000,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Ihe  government  is 
adniinistered  by  a  Commissioner  under  the  Foreign  Office  at  London. 

Uganda. -A  protectorate  in  East  Africa,  administered  in  connection 
with  the  British  East  Africa  protectorate.  The  area  is  about  loO,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  o  whom  about 
300  are  Europeans.  The  surface  is  a  plate  u  covered  in  the  north  ^Mth 
dense  forests.  Iron  and  copper  are  found,  but  as  yet  are  not  extensiy^ely 
mined.  Tbe  resources  of  the  country  are  only  being  developed.  The 
chief  ox  p.  .rls  are  ivory,  timber,  cattle,  hides,  and  gum.  •    . «  oi  t 

Central  Africa.  —A  protectorate  in  Central  Atru-a.  Its  area  is  4J,-17 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  900,000.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  lakes  and  rivers.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  rubber, 
rice,  t.>bacco;  ivory,  and  oil  seeds.  The  chief  town  is  Blantvkk.  with  a 
p„,muitiou  of  f,(MX).  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner 
under  the  Foreign  Office  at  London.  ,  .    .,     -i  t>v    i 

Rbodesia.  -  A  colony  in  Africa,  named  after  the  late  Cecil  MukIcs. 
Th.  area  is  about  "A),m  square  miles  and  the  estimated  l>»l>^1^tion 
1  000  OOCt  The  surface  is  part  of  the  great  plateau,  and  is  from  300i>  to 
««^l»'feet  alK)ve  sea  level.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  runs  through 
Rnodfsia.  Coal,  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  salt  are  extensively 
mined.  Indian  corn,  tobaco,  rubber,  r.nd  indigo  are  being  grown  to  advan- 
tage Rhode.ia  has  ^nly  lately  attracted  the  attention  ot  Europeans,  and 
its  magnificent  resources  are  as  yet  almost  in  their  infancy.  The  princi- 
pal to^vus  are  Br.AWAYo  and  Salishukv.  The  government  is  admmis- 
tered  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

Bechuanaland.  -  A  protectorate  in  South  Af  n.a.  1  ac  area  is  380  000 
snuare  miles,  w'h  a  pl.pulation  of  120,000.  The  surface  is  part  o  the 
ceS  plair'  -r  Africl  and  is  from  4000  to  r.0()0  feet  aln^ve  the  sea  leve^ 
The  raising  oi  oattle,  sheep,  and  goats  is  the  principal  occnpatw.i  a.though 
more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  tUe  raising  of  fndia.i  coiu. 
Some  gold  is  mined.     The   government   is   administered   l)y  a  resident 

Commissioner.  ^  *  a  <•„;,. o 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  -  A  colony  at  the  southorn  extremuv  of  Af  ica 
It  is  abouVsoO  miles  from  north  to  south,  a'ul  SfiO  miles  m   .vu Ith  at 
its  widest  part.     Its  area  is  270,055  square  miico  Pnd  t!>.e  population 
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2,404,878.  See  Pages  4^~432.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  include  also 
Eoiit  Oriqualand,  Tembnland,  Pondolatid,  Tramkei,  and  Waljisdi  Bay. 
Diamonds,  copper,  coal,  and  ziuc  are  extensively  mined.  Cattle,  sheep, 
Koats,  and  ostriches  are  raised,  and  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  barley  are 
grown.    The  capital  is  Cape  Town.    Cape  Colony  has  responsible  self- 

gove^nm^  J  A  colony  in  South  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  with  an  extreme  width  of  about  190  miles. 
Its  area  is  36,170  square  miles  and  its  population  1,040,000.  See  Pages 
JL28-AS2  Cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised,  and  also  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  'orn.  Coal,  iron,  and  copper  are  extensiv^ely 
mined.  Along  the  coast,  m^r,  tea,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  grown.  The 
principal  exports  at  present  are  wool,  hides,  coffee,  and  bark.  The  manu- 
factures of  th«  colony  are  steadily  growing.  The  capital  is  Durban. 
Natal  has  resiwiisiblb  self-government.  ,     .^nno 

BasutoUmd.— A  Crown  Colony  in  South  Africa.  Its  area  is  10,023 
8(iiiare  miles  and  its  population  about  350,000.  The  surface  is  about 
5000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  forms  part  of  the  great  plateau.  Indian 
corn  and  wheat  are  grown,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  raised.  The 
colony  is  governed  by  a  resident  Commissioner  under  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa.  . 

Transvaal.  — A  colony  in  South  Africa.  Its  length  is  400  miles,  its 
width  at  its  widest  ])art  700  miles,  and  its  area  11,700  square  miles.  The 
population  is  about  1,000,000.  See  Pages  4^8-432.  The  colony  is  ex- 
tremely  rich  in  minerals;  gold,  iron,  and  coal  are  the  mosc  important. 
Diamonds,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver  are  also  extensively 
mined.  Cattle  are  raised,  and  Indian  corn  and  wheat  grown.  Ostnch 
feathers  and  ivory  are  also  exported.  The  capital  is  Fretokia.  The 
colony,  under  the  control  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
1.13  a  partial  self-government.  ,    .      ,      . 

Orange  River  Colony.  —  A  colony  in  South  Africa.  Its  length  is  about 
350  miles  and  its  breadth  about  180  miles.  Its  area,  is  almut  50,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  685,000.  See  Pmjes  428-432.  Diamonds,  coal, 
gold,  and  iron  are  extensively  mined.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised 
and  considerable  grain  grown.  The  principal  exports,  other  than  minerals, 
are  ostrich  feathers,  wool,  skins,  and  hides.  The  principal  city  is  Bloem- 
FONTEiJf.  For  the  present  the  gov.  rnment  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  is 
administered  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 

WalfiBCh  Bay.  — A  small  territory  with  an  area  of  430  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  768,  on  the  coast  of  German  Southwest  Africa.  It 
is  a  dependency  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mauritius.  — An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  550  miles  from 
Madagascar.  It  is  about  36  miles  long  and  28  miles  wide.  The  island  is 
of  volcanic  origin  and  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  principal  exports 
are  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  molasses,  vanilla,  and  cocoanut  oil.  The  capi- 
tal is  Port  Louis,  with  a  population  of  64,000.    Attached  to  Mauritius, 
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3  r'«.wn  Pnlniiv  are  the  Cluinoti  talanda,  St.  Brandon, 

""tx^^-^jii^::^  '"zt:i  :;:i':/;"  i".».?.*^; 

about  1000  luiks  from  the  African  c*^;-  /"^^  ^j  ,,^  17  „iie,  )„ng 
about  148  square  unles  and  ^^^I-^^^^J.*^"  stands  a^^^^^^^  is  situated 
and  4  to  G  milos  broad,  iBth«  ^^/^^^^  °  ,  *^' Vhtsuti;^^^^^  the  islands 
is  mountainous     The  pnn  ■  >al  experts  are  v^m  a,  ,^^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

coffee,  and  i>earl8.     Rubber  and  t"*^^*^.*'%'r„  ?  form  a  Crown  Colony. 

rrr/r^rfai^'t'™;  ir Jno„?    ■?..  principal  mdu,t,ie,  ave 

"■  l?t;ll'  "  Tr.la*h.the  Sou*  Atlantic,  TOO  mile.  north-weM  „f 
St  He"r  1«  al  is "s  sqnare  miles  and  it,  l«pnlalion  400.  Ascens.ou 
t\  naval  station  .,„«■  '^^^t^'^i^^  Mlantic.    The 

„-;ret^anr^5    «»--Ve7-^^^^^ 

^r'LlLT:t^"er  t:l;:;or;l^i.ta  ti  is,ana  each  .ea. 

The  islands  have  no  government. 

The  British  Empire  in  America 

r.„«d*  -The  Dominion  of  Canadaconsists  of  nine  provinces, -Ontario, 

Canada.— ineiwimm  Vrinre  Edward  Island,  Manitoba, 

Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  ^«  f  .^^^^'^^X-on^  organized  territory. 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  ^^"^\f  ;^^^^^  jt'  area  is  3,744,695 

^^^S^i;^- An  island  in  the  Gulf ^  St  L^.     IJs ^- ^^ 
40,200  square  miles  and  its  popula  ion  2  *  ,03.^     The  island 

area  is  7562  square  miles  and  jts JP^^^-  ^^  Jll  trnJith. 
mountainous  in  the  southern  P^^*' ^"^^^^f^^^^J^X,  coffee,  s.rsaparUla, 
The  chief  exports  are  mahogany  ^<^^«  °7'  ^^  ^^.'ji^.u  The  capital  is 
banan.as,  oranges,  pineapples,  rubber    and  toitoisc  .heu.  f 

Belize,  with  a  population  of  %13.     l'';^^*^^;       ^.^^  ^^^,   i„  l,ngth, 

Bahama  l^^Jf^-:  "^'^^  "Viearein   he  group  29  large  islands 
extending  from  Florida  to  Haiti,     laeie  art.       t      b      t-  nrincinal 

a^d  660  smaller  ones,  but  only  about  20  are  inhabited.    The  principal 
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islands  are  New  Providence,  Abaco,  Harbor,  Great  Bahama,  San  Salvador, 
and  Long  Island.  The  area  is  4004  square  miles  and  the  population 
53,735.  The  chief  exports  are  maize,  cotton,  fruits,  nuts,  and  sponges. 
The  capital  is  Nassau.     The  Bahama  Islands  form  a  Crown  Colony. 

Bermuda  Islands.  —  A  group  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic,  580 
miles  from  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  area  of  the  group  is  19 
s<iuare  miles  and  the  population  17,535.  Only  about  20  of  the  islands  are 
inhabited.  The  principal  exports  are  lilies  and  gai  ien  vegetables.  There 
is  a  naval  station  and  a  pontoon  floating  dock  in  the  islands.  The  capital 
is  Hamilton.  The  islands  are  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty.  See 
Page  2U- 

Jamaica.  —  An  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  90  miles  from  Cuba.  It  is 
144  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  50  miles.  Its  area  is  4,193 
square  miles  and  its  population  706,566.  See  Page  2^2.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber,  fruits,  coffee,  ginger,  cocoa,  cinchona,  sugar,  and  rum. 
The  capital,  Kingston,  is  an  important  coaling  station.  The  Turli's  and 
Cakos  Islands,  the  Cayman  Islands,  and  a  ntftnber  of  smaller  groups  are 
dependencies  of  Jamaica.  The  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands  have  a  total  area 
of  165  square  miles  and  a  population  of  5350.  The  chief  exports  are  salt 
and  sponges.  Grand  Turk  is  the  chief  town.  Jamaica  is  a  Crown 
Colony,  but  has  a  partly  elective  Legislative  Assembly. 

Leeward  Islands.  —  This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  Westi  Indies.  The  group  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Porto  Rico  aiid  is  divided  into  five  presidencies,  —  Antigua, 
St.  Kitts,  Dominica,  IMontserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Antigua  has 
an  area  of  108  square  miles  and  a  population  of  34,178.  The  islands  of 
Barbuda  and  Iledonda  are  included  in  its  government.  The  chief  town  is 
St.  John.  St.  Kitts  has  an  area  of  65  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
29,782.  The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Anguillaare  included  in  its  government. 
The  chief  town  is  Basskterre.  Dominica  has  an  area  of  291  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  28,894.  The  chief  town  is  Roseau.  Montserrat  has 
an  area  of  32  square  miles  and  a  population  of  12,215.  The  chief  town  is 
Plymouth.  The  Virgin  Islands,  such  as  belong  to  Great  Britain,  have  an 
area  of  58  square  miles  and  a  population  of  49  '8.  The  chief  town  is 
RoAOTowN  on  Tortola  Island.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  700 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  127,336.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  fruits,  lime-juice,  cocoa,  timber,  and  coffee.  The  Leeward  Islands 
form  a  Crown  Colony,  with  a  partly  elective  Legislative  Assembly. 

Windward  Islands.  —  A  series  of  islands  extending  from  Martinique  in 
the  direction  of  Venezuela.  The  area  of  the  group  is  about  500  sfjuare 
miles  and  the  i)opulation  160,8(59.  The  principal  islands  are  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  Grenada.  St.  Lucia  has  an  area  of  233 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  50,934.  The  chief  town  is  Castuiks, 
which  is  a  naval  station  and  has  perhaps  the  best  harbor  in  the  West 
Indies.  .  St.  Lucia  is  a  Crown  Colony.  St.  Vincent  has  an  area  of  147 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  46,000.     The  chief  town  is  Kingstown. 
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Tn  1009  a  violent  eruption  of  the  Soufri^ro,  an  apparently  dormant  vol- 

WhriwardTland,  are  cocoa,  .pice.,  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  cassava,  .»d 

"""i^.  -A  small  island,  lying  to  the  west  ot  the  Windward  grou,.  in 

'"'  ^^j^-^il'TlirtrS;:?  r  BtltisU  west  mdlcs      It  is  21 

•I,,  w  and  U  miles  wide,  with  an  area  ot  160  square  miles  and  a 

lS  ^?19f,  W     The  pr  neipal  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  molasses, 

S:  S;ld'wS  J    The  caVtal  I  Bu.ooktow..    Barhado,  is  a 

;?nipirr  f rm.t ..  ---nss'  X^^ 
•zT^Ze'iLr::;:'.  r  sugar,  mm,  ->-»ifs:::tt;trru 

and  diamonds.    The  capital  is  Gkohoktow.v.    British  Ouiana  is  a  Orown 

•^"'"Si^f  irl^U.l'dlwTmiies  east  of  the  coast  of  Venezriel. 
Itis  «  n^Llong,  with  an  average  breadth  ot  35  miles  and  an  area  of 
]'Z  tni^Tm  les  The  population  is  266,148.  The  surface  is  generally 
iLttatTereaM  several  mountain  ranges.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
rl,  molaZ  a:;halt,  and  cocoa.    The  capital  is  Poht  „.  Spa.x,  a  coal- 

"'KTZ-Al^'^'^'^^T2o'^:^-«ort,.^^  of  Trinidad,  to  which, 

.or:::^^ono:.r^^^^^^^^^^^  --  'Ccsrex-i: 
::*srga7r::ro.-toc^u^:e^^^^       «*-  ''■"»  -"^^ 

'""".iLu.TlTr- A  group  o,  over  100  if-''-^""  ^^'^ -tlS 
Straits  of  Mag^lan.  ^  ^le  aj-ea  ^Z:t1:::^:^^^^^ 
and  the  population  20oO.     Ihe  s^J^^^^  J  ,        ^^^^  ^.^^ief  exports 

r33Sw%tcMSCris1.^::S?-.ac-n.-ion. 

'"'^^^l^rZ^^^  -tl,.east  of  the   KalkUid 

IslaXto°wufch  it  is  ^^ftJr^^:r^;'Tl!:L^>   in   the 
South  Orkneys  and  South  Shetlands.—  J-\vo  b'""i  =• 

^"r:j::r!irir;n^snraWr3CK)  mile.  long  mthe  Antarctic 

vejjious.    It  is  uninhabited. 
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The  British  Empire  in  Australasia 

Australia.  —  The  commonwealth  of  Australia  consists  of  the  five  Aus- 
tralian colonies — Victoria,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  West  Australia,— and  the  island  of  Tasmanij.  The  area 
of  the  commonwealth  is  2,972,573  square  miles  and  the  population 
3,771,716.  See  Pages  438-448.  Dalgety,  on  the  Snowy  River,  in  New 
^uth  Wales,  midway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the  new  capital  of  Australia,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet 
toward  moving  the  seat  of  government  there. 

Tasmania.  —  An  island  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Australia,  separated 
by  Bass  Straits  from  the  mainland.  Its  ai-ea  is  26,216  square  miles  and 
its  population  172,475.  Tasmania  is  one  of  the  federat«.d  states  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth. 

Hew  Zealand.  —  A  group  of  three  islands  about  1000  miles  south-east 
of  Australia.  The  islands  are  known  as  North  Middle  and  Stuart  Islands. 
The  area  of  the  i?roup  is  104,471  square  miles  and  the  population  772,719. 
The  AMkland  Jdands,  200  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  Chatham  Islands, 
536  miles  to  the  east,  are  dependencies.  The  former  islands  are  unin- 
habited, and  the  latter  contain  only  419  people.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  smaller  islands  attached  to  the  government.  See  Pages  448-449.  New 
Zealand  has  responsible  self-government. 

New  Guinea.  —  The  island  of  New  Guinea  lies  to  the  north  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait.  A  portion  of  the  island  con- 
taining 90,640  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  350,000,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  The  island  is  very  mountainous  and  densely  covered  with  forest. 
The  exports  from  British  New  Guinea  are  sago,  bananas,  sugar,  bamboo, 
cotton,  gold,  rubber,  sandalwood,  tobacco,  and  camphor.  The  principal 
town  is  Port  Moresby.  New  Guinea  is  a  dependency  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Norfolk  Island.  —  An  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1000  miles  from 
the  Australian  coast.  It  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  827.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  whaling,  are 
for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who 
were  removed  there  from  Pitcairn  Island  in  1856.  Norfolk  Island  is  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales. 

Fanning  Island. —  A  small  island,  with  an  area  of  15  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  150,  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  cable  from  Vancouver  to 
Australia  touches  on  this  island. 

Fiji  I'  ^nds.  —  A  group  of  volcanic  islands,  about  200  in  number,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Included  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  Rotumah,  about  250  miles 
north  of  the  group.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  8045  square  miles  and  the 
population  120,124.  The  chief  islands  are  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu.  The 
capital,  Suva,  is  situated  on  Viti  Levu.  The  islands  are  mountainous,  but 
very  fertile.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  fruit,  tea,  bananas,  pineapples, 
vanilla,  coffee,  and  spices.    The  Fiji  Islands  form  a  Crown    /olony. 
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number,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  2^  "^^^^f  /"^^^     The  area  of  the  group 
largest  islands  are  Tongatabu,  ^avau.  and  ^ua.  ^  ^^^ 

is  I90  square  miles  -^  *he  popdaU^^^^^^^^^ 

oranges,  bananas,  pineapples  and  pearl^^^^^^^  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
The  islands  are  administered  by  the  xiigu 

^^'^*'-  .   ,  ,    ^         ^pattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  numerous  islands 
Pacific  Islands.  —  Scattered  o^«^  "  .    .       ^he  most  important  of 

and  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  ^^^^^  j^"^^^^^^^  the  Slice,  Oilbert, 
ll^esfJt  already  mentioned  -«  f^^%\/tr  f  of  all  these  islands 
Keeling,  Penrhyn,  and  Solomon  /j^^^'^^^^\,  30.OOO.  The  exi^rts 
i«  8(^  square  miles  .n.h  ^^f  ^^^  ^  the  islands  are  under  the 
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in  the  world.  It  i«  about  2200  -!!^^^XZJT'ttTLni^^^y  alrthem  rivsr. 
area,  of  which  460,000  «q-re  mne«  "^J^^  ^^^^,  ^^  ,^  tributarien  are  f.  th. 
for,  being  situated  on  the  south  side  «*  ^J^J^'"' ^^^  ^^^h  is  the  F.chelleu  r, 

north.    The  only  very  -7.^"*  7;  •,':^^^^^^  "to  the  five  large  lakes  K.      a 

iK  one  of  the  great  <^r'^'''''''XTLl^'^X^^^^  -^  '^  -"«=«  '"  ''''  ^^'^■ 

Let  us  foUov  the  course  of  the  St.  ^a^^";^'  "  »         "  j„      from  the  same 

.ate«  of  the  S.  Loui.  Bi.er^^n  -'X^lTp^a Tth^^^^^^^  the  North, 

spacious  plateau  that  g.vesbKh  to  the  >hss.pp.a^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  „, 

The  first  expansion  of  "-  S^^J^™";^^^  .^^,3  ^^  long,  and  of  an  average 
fresh  water  on  the  globe.  This  '"'"^"'f  ^  j  ^  ^^^^  b^oad  ;  if  it  were  posai- 
breadth  of  80  miles,  although  at  >^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  fZm  take  ^  hours  tc  go 

ble  to  skirt  its  shores  on  the  f'^^^^^/^P'.X  it,  deoth  varies  from  420  to  12()0  feet. 
Lund  it.    Its  area  is  31,420  ^^^^ '"^f 'J^fgl'lS^^^^^^^  alone  as  if  he 

A  passenger  on  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  ^^^^^  ^"P™  ^^^^  ^^^  ,„  apparently  limit- 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  va.t  ^'}'^X.eV^^rt^uToi  a  peculiar  brilliance  and 
less  oxpanse  of  water  walls  one  in.    The  water  itselt 

transparency.  ,      „„„  tn,  inland  sea  was  undreamed  of.     The  conse- 

lu  the  early  days  of  exploration  t^'"  ^™  ^^^^  „„„est  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

queuce  of  this  late  discovery  is  that  ^-^^^^^^Z^^^-  on  its  shores.  It  has, 
Joungest  in  trade  and  commerce  youngest  mtle^^^^^^  marvellously 

however,  had  a  giantV,  youth.     Tus  gro.ui  o^    «  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .„,,i,^. 

rapid.    Both  on  the  sl-ore  and  on  tne  'slands  ^«"'"SJ^"  '^  .^^el,  and  gold  hivc 

Ze  wealth  ha.  been  unear.ned  in  — ^/^    : ^^^^^^  S-iver 

been  found  in  very  rich  deposits,    ^iver  has  been  ve  yp  ^^  ^^^^  in^porUnt 

island.    The  fish  in  *!- lakejorm  a     ut^^^^^  rur^^ih,  and  sturgeon.    Tl.e  posl- 
fish  caught  for  commercial  purposes  are  1"^  i       ,  ^  .^^  .^^p^r- 

tion  of  L  lake,  also,  midway  ^^^^-^^^  J^.  ^^^"^^  ^  well  as  places  of 

middle  of  December. 

..u  ■.c.»>d»  .nd  K-'—'f: '■j.f.?"::^^,27bt  srrf'8u>n.o«i,  lo^i,...  ™. 
;';=f=iirr«r J"i  .^t*  o/c...... 
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u-ually  rocky  ;  the  -"J^-f.^^^^Vra  "r;:;^^^^^^^^^^  abo^SOO  feet  high, 

Toward  the  eastern  end  of  the  >*''l'»  *  P^^^^j^  .The  Pictured  Rocks,"  are  one 
pierced  with  numerous  caverns.    The«  rocks,  caileUi  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

power.    ^^^  ^  "»'  »  ,  .       ^  jj^g  J  yer  abound  in  fish,  and  are  a 

t:ZVZlZ^X  Tcrt:  an  over  the  continent  to  enpy  their 

'""^eTiSet  of  Lake  Superior  is  the  St.  Mnry^sBi.er  a  picturesque  st^am  about 
W  miles  in  length.  The  river  is  navigable  through  its  entire  course,  with  the  exception 
!?  o^p^tat  at  Sault  Ste.  MaHe,  where  it  falls  In  rapids  22  feet  In  a  d-tance  of  th^e- 
?  ,Zrro"  a  mlL     -o  overcome  this  difficulty  to  navigation  two  canals  have  been 

Tlfrs     At  SauU  Ste.  Marie  are  large  Iron  works  and  other  manufactunng  establish- 

ments.     See  Figures  87  and  91.  .        x    ••    t  .i,-  i«ri<.iiiir>n   which  lies 

The  next  lake  In  the  great  chain  In  point  of  size  is  Lake  ^^^^^"^^^^T  nl. 
wholl  w  hS  the  United  sStes.  Its  length  Is  350  miles,  Its  average jv.dth  60  mi^s. 
A  I  Tlth  1000  feet  m  area  Is  about  26,000  square  miles.  The  lake  has  very  little 
^r  anf  the^at\  deep"  ^^^^^  to  th;  shorlline.  On  account  of  this  uniform 
S'tl^rt  1  notlands  except  on  the  northeast.  The  shore  is  low  and  usually  of 
depth  there  are  no  imn  v  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^  „ost  Injportant  cit.es 

ITlTke.    L^keigS  i^  connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  means  of  the  Straits  of 

''"?^: Northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  the  third  in  size  of  the  lakes,  is  divided  Into^wo 
sections  by  a  chain  of  Islands  extending  from  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  Cabot  s  He^  at 
S  no  thern  nd  of  the  Bruce  Promontory.  The  channel  north  of  "-se  island^^is 
Lnown  th  North  Channel.  The  largest  of  the  Islands  are  St.  Joseph's,  Cockburn 
ind  Grand  Manltoulln.  This  last  name  Is  a  memorial  of  the  superstition  and  imagma- 
«on  of  the  early  Inhabitants  of  Ontario.  Everything  that  appeared  exfaordinary  to 
the  Indians  w  J  invested  with  a  spirit.  They  thought  that  this  island  re«embled  the 
couchant  figure  of  a  great  giant,  and  hence  they  infused  it  with  supernatural  signifi- 
cance  and  called  It  Manitoulin  or  Great  Spirit  Island.  ,.  .  »    .u  ♦  «,.„ 

Thl  name  Manitoulin  was  also  in  the  early  history  of  Canada  app  led  to  hat  arm 
of  Lake  Huron  known  as  Georgian  Bay.  The  bay  is  separated  from  the  lake  itself  by 
1  Bmce  Promontory  and  the  Manitoulin  Islands.  The  north  shore  -J-^  ^  «^  ^^^ 
rocky  but  the  southern  and  eastern  part  ha.,  many  fine  harbors,  the  ™o«t  ^^"^"^ 
S  Owen  Sound  and  Collingwood.  Wlarton,  Meaford,  Penetang,  Midland,  and 
?ari^  sound  are  also  growing  pSles.    Most  of  the  traffic  from  the  upper  lakes  passes 
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V        I   .Ko  r^nralftn  Bftv  Dofts     The  bav  receive*  the  waters  of  many  rivem,  the 

21  M.,»r  .d  K^cUne  .r.  th.  mo.,  imporfnt  WW.,  on  «..  .hor.  o.  lb. 

""^  r.'J.  ,  ext-  ...ty  L.ke  Huron  narrow,  into  the  SI.  CT«ir  Bl„r.  >  rtMain 

,„„lt..n..,.:r:     Se  U.r.«.bo«.  ,»  con™.     -  -■->-J,«-  J7„t 

Lake  St.  Clair  empUes  itjs  waters  '"'^J;'*^?^^;';^^^^^^^^^^^  on  the  Canadian  side  is 

miles  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  17  feet.     Ihe  P"""?*'  /^  J'  „    ferries 

.notter  importam  pl.c  on  Ihe  Canad.an  ..fc  22„ 

The  .l.a«owe..  °^»»  *%f "  •*'//'^'^^  f™-,i'.:jSr  „la...n  IroiJ  .h. 
feet,  «Wle  It.  average  ..  but  67  feet.  It  »  »'"  "'»  ""  .  ,j„„,,  ,„d  38  „lle. 
other  lake.,  being  long  and  narrow  mehape.    '' »  ff  "'''",^. ''"^f.^.  ,.  10,030 

-'"■  ""T"  ^benb^rr't  r„'o.r';::nL'a.Cb'tte:i  are  .n  .;.ne 

;r:r'banro.'— :«.  beigb.  - -r.rwir:,i:  ^^ 

biodranoe  to  ""'S'*";  "i)^.':  f,,!"  *.'  ."brwuTt'tbat  it.  wa«r.  are  eaaiiy 

:nd:=;:^^by«^w...w.^^^^^ 

7:Z:l  .rtrSrS^e'lrge.  being  tbe  .,».....,  -  «-*  ^r  S 
.nd  Ibe  Uotoa.  Late  Erie  i.  .  ver,  bu.y  "'•  ""^  If  "  ^^To,^  Dover,  and 
important  e.tie.  and  town..     On  the  Canadian  .de  •™/°''  ^T'"''  ™  r.rie  Canal 

™r.ti,";g:™:rnt.e."  ":::rplo,^  «  ^  >-  --^.o,  tb.C.nad,an 
fisherman. 
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;X  "a  Ig  ™a«.e«  a«  it  plunger  into  the  uu.ty  abyss  It  U  ^f  ">';»«^.^»'»^\^^ 
r„„rof  water  fall  every  second.  The  height  of  the  fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is  168  feet 
Ind  on  uHme  i«  nTide  107  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river  n.ns  svith  great  mpidity 
Sfvveertetrcl  fll  A  f.w  miles  bel..w  are  the  lower  rapids,  and  the  tortured  river, 
«rc^'  to  a  width  of  300  feet  between  cliffs  of  rock  200  feet  high  fonns  a  whW- 
Zl Tl^^the"  urLu  not  only  swirl  round  horizonUlly,  but  from  below  in  confused 

Cl:  Tt  Lewlton  and  Quei.ton  the  river  --'"-/;«  r"t'";^i,;f;^rfrt 
Zm  i  ake  Ontorio  steam  up  to  the  wharves.    The  total  fall  from  Lake  Erie  is  m  feet 

TdttcTof  Smiles  frl  lake  to  lake.     The  np^.r  -P'^J----^^^^^^ 
for  65  feet,  the  cataract  for  160  feet,  and  the  remamn.g  111  feet  is  in  the  declivity 

'''  t^S:  of  the  Niagara  Uiver  at  the  falls  are  flounshi.^  J^j^  ^^^1^ 
maenificent  bridges.  The  water  power  here  is  so  inexhaustible  that  both  o.  these  cities 
ToS  to  b^co^me  great  manufacturing  centres,  although  this  advantage  is  being 
S  S  r^ost  r;wer  is  now  being  furnished  .o  other  P>aee«niany  miles  d.tan^^  Ham- 
iUon  and  Toronto  are  already  supplied  with  electric  power  generated  at  Niagara  i-a  is. 
on  b^th  Iirof  t"e  river  are  large  park  reservations  for  the  use  of  the  public,  ma.n- 
?aJn^  iy  thTgov  nn  ent  of  the  province  of  Ontario  aud  by  the  government  of  the 
r^e  of  New  York.    At  Queenston  Heights,  overlooking  the  river,  is  the  monument 

""T„'  iriaT  stipi'lrparlbstmcted  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  the 
Canadi^i  govetmen  'has  '.i' trncted  the  Welland  Canal,  26|  miles  in  1-gth  from 
Von  Co^iorne  on  Lake  Erie  to  Port  Dalhousie  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  canal  is  14  feet 
d"p  anX  20  locks.    Many  millions  have  been  spent  on  this  canal,  and  improve- 

"'^'^TXf^tGreat'TXtLakeOnUrio^ 

of  .Jmnetand  L  area  of  73:«)  s.uare  miles.    In  some  places  the  ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
and  is  everywhere  navigable.    The  shores  are  in  most  places  low,  although  '"  P;  "-^^^J^ 
Mnl^^     erhi  h  as  15?  feet.    One  of  the  peculiar  features  in  -n'-tion  w.U^^^^^^^^^^ 
I  the  Prince  Edward  Peninsula,  an  oddly  shaped  projection  of  1^"^  .<=»»  oft  from  tl>e 
ma^lnd  by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  Murray  a     '.    This  canal  is  5^  miles  long 
r"i   witho^tLks'    Numerous  rive,  flow  into  La..  Oiitario,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ; 
Genesee  and  the  (M.ego  in  New  York,  and  the  Credit,  the  ^':'»'f'^'JJ^®^,J'^' "^^^^ 
M,  ra  and  the   Xapnnee  from  Ontario.    The  Trent,  170  miles  in  length  is  the  most 
r;  nant  of*  he  uX taries  from  the  north.    By  using  this  river,  and  the  chain  o  lakes 
Sned  by  it.  direct  water  conuuunicaliuu  may  bo  had  with  Georgian  lUy^    The  work 
of  Ihe  Trent  Valley  Canal,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  under  construction.    The  harbors  on 
Itke  shore  a      numer;us  and  excellent:  Toronto  «"  Toronto  Bay ;  Hamilton  on 
Bur  Son  Bay  ;  Belleville  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  ;  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  Whitby,  and 
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Kl.M«it«n  at  the  extreme  ewten.  point  of  the  lake.  Oswrgo  i»  the  mort  >"'P"rtant 
S  on  the  .>«th  M.ore.  At  Kingnton  ^»  the  entrance  to  the  KlUeau  Canal,  which 
oonuecte  the  Ottawa  U:ver  with  Uke  Ontario.  ,^„„„,^   »;„, 

At  the  mouth  of  Uke  Ontario,  where  it  narrows  Into  the  St.  Lawrrnee  Ritfr 
proper  la  a  grTup  of  laland*  known  a.  The  Thousand  Ula.ula.  Thin  Ik  «tlU  another 
f.rS'Jja'8  many  lovely  npoU.  for  summer  vUlton,.  The  wide  river  la  «,wn  with  little 
;Lky  a'SwlTed  UlamU.each  one  b«,autlful  in  itaelf  and  each  '"""'"K  » --""^^ 
mrt  in  a  moHt  plct«reHc,ue  and  unu.ual  Hc.ne.  The  Uland«  extend  from  K.ngat^n  to 
Brockvllle  and  are  eaay  of  acce*.  from  Toronto,  Montreal,  Boston,  and  New  Yorlc. 

A^th    river  nea«lWott,  rapids  iM-gln  to  appear,  and  these  have  to  be  overcome 

by  alJiession  of  canals,  used,  however,  only  in  ascending  the  river.    Befo«  the  r.ver 

broadens  Into  Lake  8t.  Francis  four  scries  of  rapids  are  P^^**  ^^J  J/^  "J^^^^'^^f;^ 

dlnaK  Raplde  Plat,  Farran's  Point,  and  Cornwall  canals.     From  Lake  hi  J-™"^" >« 

like  S  .  Luis  there  are  canals  on  both  sides  of  tl>.  river,  the  Soulanges  Canal  on  the 

^rtl.  and  the  Beauharnois  Canal  on  the  south.     At  this  point  the  river  broadens  into 

ake  St  Louis,  where  i'  receives  the  waters  of  th.  river  0«a.r«.     Another  series  of 

"a^nlH  ent  iiids,  overcome  by  the  Lachi..e  Canal,  brings  the  river  to  the  cl  y  of 

mSIi  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.    So  much  has  the  St.  Lawrence  fallen  in  .U 

course  that  at  Montreal  It  is  only  111  feet  above  tide-water. 

l^rom  Montreal,  where  it  Is  two  miles  or  more  in  width,  the  «t- J^f^^"- «"7.'; 
.  broad  stream  through  banks  rising  in  n.any  places  to  m  feet  m  I'^'f  ^  -f  J^J  - 
inir  on  \Vi  y>ay  the  waters  of  the  Bichelieu,  the  Ynmaxka,  and  the  St.  tnmcu,,  until 
Srst  IMer  is  reached.    Here,  owing  to  the  lake  expansion,  the  r  ver  .s  very  shal- 
low and  dredging  has  been  used  t-   render  the  channel  deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels 
to  ;^«  UP    be  strean.  to  Montreal.     At  Three  Rivers,  the  Si.  Maurice  Hver^nU^m 
he  sT  ^wr^nce  which  now  p:  k,  .ds  through  magnificent  scenei-y  to  Quebec,  rece.v- 
Z  in  ii^rrL  the  wa    ..  of  tl.e  .ka.aier.  Itiver  from  the  south.    At  Quebec,  per- 
an    tie  nosrsuperbly  situated  city  in  the  world,  the  river  broadens  out  to  pass  3n 
Z!  sides  of  the   slPnd  of  Orleans,  and  frc  ,.  this  point  broadens  conUnually  unt.l  its 
ml  1  reached     At  Quebec  the  rivers  CharU.  and  Mon.norency  pour  their  streams 
hrhirLatrence,  and  some  distance  below  the  Sagu.na,  also  joins  us  flood 
From  Qu^;c^^^^^^^^^^^  there  are  many  Islands,  but  the  chan  .el  for  the  most  par 

fscTar     The  mouth  of  the  river  is  indented  with  many  bays,  and  -c«•-«^7"y  ^"^ 
iver  It  is  a  ma,^nincent  expanse  of  water,  60  miles  in  width.    Just  as  »t  ente"  the 
ocea",  its  current  I  divided  by  the  island  of  Anticosti,  a  very  large  and  rather  barren 

'"'*"? krsre  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the  Dominion  government  on  the  navi- 
.atiouTth  Tt  Law'ence,  in  the  way  of  deepeMng  the  channel,  building  canals,  and 
Sit  thU  ou^s  and  buoys  to  guide  the  pilots.  The  largest  ocean  steamer,  can 
Tw  8  earn  up  the  St.  Lawi-ence  as  far  a^  Montreal,  and  find  safe  anchorage  there^ 
More  anTmore  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  river  as  a  commercial  highway,  with 
great  benefit  to  tlie  piosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

THE  TRIBUTARIES  OF  THE  ST.   LAWRr.NCE 

The  Ottawa  is  the  most  important  tributr  ,  of  tLe  St.  Lawrence.     Its  length  is 

.bout  7^  lu^eTand  the  area  of  its  basin  is  i^O.^OO  square  miles,     ^.ke  all  ..aurent  an 

Z  coui  is  in ter^persed  with  rapids  and  b  Ve  expansions.    Lake  Temiscammg 

mrp  iaker^ou  Id  wrcris  situated  excellent  a.  .cultural  land,  is  the  fim  impoiOanl 

rLptin     This  lake,  from  1  to  6  miles  broad,  75  miles  long,  and  612  feet  above 
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1  ^  »,„  .«n  milwavH  one  from  North  Bay  and  the  other  from  Mat- 
the  sea.  Ui  now  reached  by  two  raUwayn,  ""«'"'  '   Allumttte,  .llvlded  at  the 

tawa.  Farther  down,  at  Pembroke,  the  river   xpamU  1"^«  ^J^;'^^^.^.,   ,^^,  „i,,  ,„d 

,,,,,  en.,  by  two  .land.  A"--^):  „trc  ,n  X  the  ^^^^^^^^  -  ^"^  ^^^"^^  •'^«- 

:^keCoulonge,afewmneHWow  isorer^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

At  th.  city  of  Ottawa  tlu^e  1-  a  ^JOP  '^  *» J^^;*  '^^^  ,     ^le,  the  three  intervening 

Chaudifcre  FalU.     From  here  to  Montreal  the  river  >«  nav.ga      ,  ^^ 

rapid-  being  overcon,e  by  the  Carillon  »'f  «^«"^"  'J^f^^^  ^,L  clear 

Montreal,  the  Ottawa  pour,    'j/j-;;-;^;^^^^^^^^^^  a'^it:t  until  'tide-water  U 

fl„.xl  refuses  to  mingle  with  thtm,  the  two  aeepuiB   i 

reached.         .     .,       _,       ,  ^.     n„«wa  from  Ontario  are  the  Montreal,  an  old  canoe 
The  chief  tributaries  «<  the  OtUwa  ^JJ»  ^^'»  ^^^^  ^ay  and  the  up^r 

route  to  Hudson  ^ay  ;  the  ^-^'"^    ^^'^^^^^^^^^  n«; 

lakes;  the  ^^'-^'i^,";;''';^^ ^  Canal  connecting  Kingston 

the  f -'-'W;; '•  ";^*;J  ;;;  ""'Zl  Qu^c  U  receives  the  Keepe.a,  tumbling  In  over 
and  OtUwa ;  and  the  Nation.     *  rom  w  Watw.'-au,  enter- 

Th.  St.  "•'T*' ™,'„;„„  by  toe  „,0,,.h.  .t  -rliRe  Illver..     1  «e»ty.fl»e 

„»  beer,  ...veloped  u, «™  HP  »»'' W^'  -'^f;  „,  ^„,   ,„,„.  .„  .„.  .,  about 
n.S.r»»y.  Xl^e  if  .Ikls.  Mm,  ..  .h.Uow  lake  28  ..,Ue.  long  .„d 

»  ...ule.  '".»"^'"*''° ';;'„„  „  T„  „u«,ac.    11  i.  navigable  for  the  large..  ve»el. 

that  to  Chicoutimi  ^-;-'  ^ --^«-    ^.^   fup^^  o^se  the  Saguenay  is  a  bright 

"";  TS"'t  ;!  lun  "bS^  ";  folt.clad'Idlls  300  to  500  feet  high.     ';  The 
and  cheerful  ntream     '^"""8  ^^^^^„  j^.he  world.    It  is  more  like  a 

lower  Saguenay  w  iho  sternest  ana  f^'oomie  ^^^^^ 

profound  mountain  loch  of  from  tbree-four  hs^  ^^T^  feetTrom  t».e  sullen  surface. 

with  the  shadow  of  savage  chffs  rising  sheer  1000  to  \mfeei  fr 

The  cUfis  are  bare,  for  fire  ha.  swept  awa.  sue      J^^of^^Z  between  thV  hills 

-r<Srtt,ir=;rr.:cr..^:rrsr 


TUB  ST.   LAHHESCK  It  A  Hi  \ 
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where  U  i.«e«  .n..n  Uk  •  C«-upUU.  to  iM  „.  «  U  «t  «-^,;- [  '-,^„„,  ,,  ,,,^  ,. 

The  r«pl.ta  along  lU  co««e  ^-v^Jf *"     "  „i,heUeu  Into  Lake  fhamplain  and  thenc. 
length,  «>  that  Mp.  can  .,ow  ima*  ^y  the  «»«  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^,^ 

by  canal  Int..  ,he  llu.U.n  River.    By  thm  ;^«^t«  » J^j;        „.^. ^.^^^  „  ^  ,evel  an  a 
changed,  such  w  coal,  lu.nber,  and  grain     Th.  vallty 

floor  and  ha.  »""«»-•- ";;;f,t'^\'wr:^^(ro.n  the  «.uth  are  the  Y.mMk.;   the 

Other  trlhuuriea  of  the  Ht.  ''»'''^"'*^^  "  .,        .^  ,^,„l  through  the  Magng 

St.  FrancU,  1=10  mde.  In  >«"«'"' J-'"';^^^  ^r.lZlA.  Megantic  ;   and   the 
lliver,    Lake    Meuiphreuiagog ;   the   Ch«w!Wre  arauuig 

Btchemln. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  CANALS  _______ 


Nami 


LCNOTII 
IN 

MiiB»  1  Number  1 


LlM'K* 


I^chlne  . 

Sowlaiiges 
Cornwall 


yarran's  Point 
Rapiue  Plat . 
Galops     .     . 
W'eiland 


A\  elland  Branches  — 
iWellaiid  River  Branch 

» Grand  River  Feeder . 

1  Port  Maitland  Branch 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Branch 

Total 


IMmrtiiilonii 


270  by  45 

2H0  by  45 

270  by  45 
f  800  by  45 
1 200  by  45 

270  by  45 
f  800  by  45(1) 
\  270  by  46  (2) 
270  by  45 


150  by  26i 

(150by26i(l)'\7to8 
\  200  by  45    (I)   t 

185  by  45 

000  by  60 


length  and  number  of  lock.  -  n^^^  be   ak-  i"^     H- dep^^^.  ^,  .velland  down  to  the 
is  now  adapted  to  vessels  of  14  feet  draugnt  _ 
Wellaud  Biver.    *  At  lowest  known  water  level. 
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THE   HUDSON   BAY  BASIN 

Hudson  Bay  occupies  the  interior  of  the  great  Laurentian  V-shaped  plateau, 
the  nucleus  of  the  continent.  Its  drainage  basin  is  separated  from  the  two  great 
drainage  basins  of  Canada,  the  Mackenzie  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  very  low  divide, 
the  waters  often  interlacing  in  a  manner  bewildering  to  the  explorer.  On  the  west 
lies  tlie  Mackenzie  Basin ;  on  the  south-west,  the  Winnipeg  sub-basin,  the  drainage 
of  which  discharges  into  the  bay  by  the  Nelson  ;  on  the  south,  the  St  Lawrence. 
This  immense  inland  sea  has  a  width  of  1000  miles  at  it«  widest  part;  its  length 
from  Fox  Channel,  its  northern  extension,  to  the  southern  point  of  James  Bay 
is  1300  miles.  By  Fox  Channel  it  opens  into  the  Arctic,  and  through  Hudson 
Strait  into  the  Atlantic. 

Hudson  Strait,  lying  between  60'  and  6.5"="  nortli  latitude,  is  450  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  100  miles;  its  narrowest  part  is  45  miles  wide.  The 
water  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  deep,  and  clear  of  all  islands.  The  water  in  the  bay 
is  much  shallower,  varying  from  400  to  600  feet  in  depth.  James  Bay  is  very 
shallow,  and  one  can  frequently  touch  bottom  with  an  oar  in  many  places  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Only  down  the  centre  of  James  Bay  to  Moose  Factory  is  there  a 
channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  navigation.  The  entire  basin,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
is  shallow,  an  elevation  of  600  feet  being  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  area  into  an 
immense  level  plain. 

Only  along  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  is  the  coast  of  the  bay  low. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  strait,  it  is  generally  bold  and  rock-bound.  The  bay  is 
singularly  destitute  of  good  harbors,  the  only  one  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels 
being  Churchill,  an  excellent  harbor,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

The  area  of  the  Hudson  Bay  basin  with  the  Winnipeg  sub-basin  is  immense, 
being  estimated  at  3,000,000  square  miles.  The  Ued  River,  rising  in  Minnesota, 
empties  its  waters  into  the  bay  through  the  Nelson,  as  does  also  the  Saskatche- 
wan, which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  rivei-s  emptying  into  Hudson  Bay  are  many,  the  chief  being  the  Churchill, 
a  beautiful,  clear  stream,  with  many  lake  expansions,  1100  miles  in  length.  'I'he 
Nelson,  called  after  the  master  of  a  ship  who  died  at  its  mouth  in  1612,  is  the 
largest  of  the  tributaries,  carrying,  as  it  does,  the  water  collected  from  the  basinr, 
of  "two  large  rivers.  Its  length  is  860  miles,  but  for  navigation  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  Nelson  will  ever  be  important,  owing  to  its  many  rapids  and  the 
absence  of  a  harbor  at  its  mouth.  Its  width  varies  from  one-half  a  mile  to  one 
and  a  half  miles,  until  within  10  miles  of  tide-water,  where  it  widens  to  3  miles. 
Eight  miles  farther  south  is  the  Hni/es  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  York  Fac- 
tory, navigable  for  140  miles  for  light-draught  vessels.  It  is  the  canoe  route  to 
Norway  House  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  next  considerable  river  is  the  Severn. 
This  is  a  shallow  stream,  but  its  banks  are  well  wooded.  The  Alhan;/  is  an 
■  important  river,  at  present  the  northern  boundary  of  Ontario.     The  Moose  Hirer, 
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«nteri„^  JameH  Bay  at  the  extreme  nouth,  b  navigable  for  100  miles,  and  is  much 
entering  J  amen  nay  »i  ^u  Suiwrior.    A  tributary  of  this  river, 

Upper  Ottawa     ^^^«{f.'' '^'  ^'^•.^f^^t  ''°  "age  from  thi.  lake  over  the  height  of 
its  source  in  Lake  M.stassmi ,  a  short  portage  iro 

H  Z  nrertends    rom  the  Atlantic  into  the  strait  as  far  as  I  ugava  Bay.     In 

heavy  ice,  froui  l->  to  20  tol  in  ""»'      •  ,ji,„itv  of  the  luaBtietio  i»k, 

to  the  .tro..ge.t  ve,«l..  *'»'''"  **™'*f'''\r;;,,„,  to  Kiider  tl»  coi,.pa» 
„„  account  o£  which  the  dip  o(  <''«'»'■'''«""  «',™'  ",:,.,  „„t  „  verv  set  ous 
p,.c.ic.,,yn„ie»...honghdn™M^^^^^^^^^ 

''*;*h.t  the  navigation  i.,a,e  «^^- ^J  -r.T'linXr.e  oJtt 
fact  that  for  200  years  the  Hudson  s  Ba.v  Companv  ^^^  ^ 

-t  r  no':Vh;nc,:iT;r,!;t;:^^^^^^^^  vr-im ::  i".'.;  >„.  ..1 
zr,xrtat!;;'M"^r,;iiie,  .Lid ,..  ^^  --f -rtrwi;; 

.iiipnient  a.  Montreal.  '' '-'^i!;;^  '■:,|;;:'  'l  -n  t  wi.l  be  an  .SI 
or  „,ne  other  vvcteni  ,»..nt  to   the  ^'^'•'1°]     '  ^,  „,,,  ,hort  route  to 

•;;;:;^  r'tiirtLVI^V;::™^^.^™;^;  .«  overestimated. 
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TABLES  OF  AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

The  "  Statistical  Year  Book,"  issued  annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 
contains  very  valuable  information  relating  to  Canada.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  every  school  library. 

SIZE  OF  THE  EAETH 

Length  of  the  earth's  d,.meter  at  the  equator  ^  ^^   |    '^-'^J'.^r^-VtTu'^  m^^^^^^^^^ 

(miles) ^,  i'(u»i> 

Length  of  equator  (miles) ii,\)Vi   \ 


Pacific 


Atlanttc 


j:>,7Zqooo 


Antarctu 


Indian 


30.60JP00 


Arvttc  %7&tfi00 


Relative  Areas  of  Oceans.     The  Antarctic  includes  the  great  southern  sea  surrounding 

the  south  pole. 


BrlttsK  JEmp-j* 


Errvptre       staUJ       nrazU 


efiiOABZ 


tjtianoi 


3.728.000 


3,Z09,B7B 


Area  of  the  Five  Largest  Nations. 


Chinese  EmptrenrUL^  E^rwtre 


30l„653.581 


^j^jSLn. 


383.900 ftOO 


RussUmtjntutl 
^"^*^,StaUJGerrruu^ 


astoocMo 


7fMtt*o0  aiijaHt 


The  Five  most  Populous  Nations,  1000. 
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Density  of  Population  of  Some  of  the  Countries. 


AREA   AND  POPXTLATION  OF  CANADA -1901  (Last  Dominion  Cenaua) 


Pboviscbb  and  Districts 


Datk  or 

Orgamzatiosok 

Admission 


Original  CeiMtntiaii — 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswiclc 


Area 


Water 


Land 


rrtfiiMs  ktaitted  — 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island. . 

lew  PwTlif es  ~ 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

\ukon  Territory 

North-West  Territories. 


July  1,  186T 
July  1,  1867 
Julv  1,  1867 
July  1,  1867 

Julv  15,  1870 
Julv  *),  1S71 
July  1,  1873 

Sept.  1,  190^ 
Sent.  1,  1905 
June  18,  1898 
Sept.  1,  1905 


40,8.'>t 

10,117 

360 

74 


9.405 
•2,439 


8,818 

2,860 

649 

.M,680 


1W,7.56 


220,,')08 

!i4l,75f' 

21,068 

27,911 


64,827 

370,191 

2,184 

242,882 

2.^,180 

206.427 

1,871,055 


Total 


8,618,989 


260,862 

861,873 

21,428 

27,985 


78,732 

872,6.SO 

2,184 

250,660 

258,.'S40 

207,076 

1,922,7*5 


PoPUtATUm 


8,744,695 


2.182,94!i 

1,64S,8»8 

459,.574 

381,120 

254,947 

177.272 
103,269 


211,649 


6,890,740 


CONTINENTS   AND  PEINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Area  in        Popi'la- 
SqtARE  Miles      tion 


Rtrth  A»«ri« 8,«S5,5»4 

Alaska 577,390 

Bahama  Islands 4,004 

Bermuda  Islands ;  • '» 

British  Honduras :.r'^i 

Central  America 'i'J'Sna 

Costa  Rica 22.99« 

Cuba «.«56 

Guatemala -^^'^ 

Greenland -WO.OOO 

Haiti  (island) 28,260 

Honduras 46,400 

Jamaira ;iv;.^ 

Mexico "leV^ 

Newfoundland *2.200 


1M.««0,009 

68,441 
68,735 
17.535 
87,479 

3,271,426 
294,940 

1,572,797 

1,,W5,682 
10,616 

1,880,000 
880.000 
766,666 

12,686,007 
217,087 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

NlcaraRua f'^ 

Panama **''^^i 

St.  Croix 5* 

St.  John ?' 

St.  Thomas j^ 

Salvador "•'*^ 

United  States 3,6<>2.990 

tiaskr--::::::::::::-':::'-^o;^ 

Arizona.-; 1^«.«^ 

Arkansas ;^'ISi 

t^ttlifo""' IK 

Colorado ^  oon 

Connecticut *>"^ 


Popula- 
tion 

860,000 
800,000 

19,788 
984 

12,019 
803,584 

76,160,768 

1,628,697 

68,592 

122,981 

1,811,564 

1,486,068 

689.700 

908,865 
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Aria  in 

SCUAkK  MiLM 

Unlt^  State*  -  f'""""""*  j«50 

District  of  Colmnblo ■  •  ■  j^^ 

£'«"^2f. ;:;:::;..;a»;475 

Oeorgw 'jjjo 

Guam  —  ••,••■• B449 

Hawaiian  l»tond» -^'^^ 

W»h» v. '.■■.56' 650 

jn'1"*'' ;      ...  86^860 

iDdiana--' ai400 

Indian  Territory »1.*^ 

!?*» ■.■.■.^■.■.■.■.82',080 

Kansas i.,iAm 

Kentucliy *^'*^ 

ii>¥"''»°» .■.■.;;:;;88',(>w 

Maine i«  <2in 

Marytond l|'"g 

Massachusetts i».»  ° 

Michigan ^'jiS 

Minnesota »'2?X 

Mississippi «•'!" 

Missouri :™'5i2 

Montana 1«'"?^ 

S!^[;^::::;:::::::::::::::i« 


Nevada. 


0,805 


New  Hampshire "-"J^ 

New  Jersey • .w'Sso 

Nc-wMaxioo !«'*" 

New  York «'"" 

North  Carolina If'*^. 

North  Dakota l-.-i/.i'l'.JSS 

Ohio Qgk  Min 

Oklahoma ".IImIoto 

On'i;i>n «  91.S 

Pennsylvania i u  826 

PhUlpplne  islands ll*-826 

PorU)Klco 8'*^ 

Khode  Island ;>■»»" 

South  Carolina f'-^j" 

South  Dakota ''-??" 

Tennessee i^rsn 

Texas ^^'^^ 

T^s"* ■.■.■.■.■.■.".■..■.■.■.'^;97o 

^f"?"."* 42460 

Virginia fio  isn 

Washington ^-l?" 

West  Virginia ;;*'™ 

Wisconsin ?»'"S^ 

Wyoming »''*'^ 


Popula- 
tion 

184,785 

S78,T18 
528,543 
2,216,881 
8,561 
164,001 
161,772 
4,821,500 
2,516,462 
891,960 
2,281,*«» 
1,470,49.') 
2,147,174 
1,881,625 
694,466 
1,190,060 
2,805,346 
2.420.988 
l.TM,894 
l,5.'il,270 
8,106,665 
248,829 
1,068,689 
42,885 
411,583 
1,888,669 
196,810 
7,268,012 
1,898,(»10 
819,146 
4,157,546 
898,245 
418,685 
6,802,114 
8,0tK),0OO 
958,243 
428,556 
1,840,816 
401,570 
2,020,616 
8,048,710 
8,800 
276,749 
848,641 
1,854,184 
518,103 
958,800 
2,069,042 
92,881 


Abka  id 
SijuABE  Milks 

_  ,^„„  11,878 

Bulgaria a  an 

Corsica :;:::::::::8:l26 

'"'*• .15,860 


Crete. 


Denmark iii'sis 

BngUnd «''!?5 

FSS'ci"*"!'.''.''  ■■  ■■■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■■.  ■•.■.•ii)i;o92 

Germau  Empire 208,880 

Gibraltar   .....••••• iii '(»t 

Great  Britain,  Ireland 5/, 'ou 

Hebrides  Islands --".^ 

Hungary '|»'2»5 

Iceland "J»'l^ 

IreUnd j"^'^ 

Italy 'a, 

Liechtenstein . .   1^ 

Luxemburg    •••■■■••; ,  ,7 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  (  omlno 1  w 

Menace W  Jko 

Montenegro •»>?^ 

NetherUnds •'*'?JJ 

Norway '??« 

Orkney  IsUnds. . . .  ••••••••;•; 

l^^ .;     184,608 

Prussia 60  720       i..  ••,«-» 

Eoumania •  •  j  WeiO   106'264,186 

rs:l:n-Empi;e:::;:::.:...-«:66o,8wmoo4.M4 

8»n  Marino ■.■.■.9,294  7891814 

S*"^"** ....29785  4,472,108 

8c"'»°* ....18  680  2,498,770 

Servla......-- 'f^^  28,185 

Shetland  Islands -^  S,m,2M 

Slcl'y ■.::i97!670  18,oa',600 

fP»*n ...172876  5,186,441 

Sweden... ..15976  8,816,448 

SwiteerUnd ^-^^  6086  800 

Turkey  ... .  ■ ■1.W982  40,440,967 

Turkish  Empire ^'    Vm  1,465  881 

Wales ' 


POPCLA- 

TION 

6,686,598 
8,810,718 
290,168 
294,190 
8,464,770 
81,070,194 
15,280 
88,641,833 
56,867,178 
27.460 
42,872,566 
2,488,806 
100,000 
19,092,292 
70,927 
4,466,646 
82,449,764 
9.484 
886,643 
188,141 
18,804 
228,000 
5,179,100 
2,289,880 
28,698 
6,428,689 
84,472,609 
5,912,620 


iste.  witk  Ewt  ladies W,:(«,»51 

80 


Aden. 


216,400 


Afehanistan ;  •.::•.•.::•.■.:::  846"  000 


ArabU 


.(,»;, 


Soitk  laeric* . 

ffir■•••:■.■.^•:•■■•"•■•■■■•••■■■•■';'5^'^^^ 

g°"I," 8,209,878 

5j?s^ :::: 290,829 

r-„i!.Ji;u 513,988 

Colombia lonnnft 

Ecuador '^'"^ 

Falkland  UUnds ».wo 

GaUpagos  Islands im'ma 

GulaW;  British 109.000 

Guiana,  Dutch J*,©* 

G-ilana,  French *«<^ 

.luan  Fernandez ••••»» 

^"^::::::::::.::::::-::X 


M,tM,«M 

8,954,911 

2,019,549 

18,000,000 

2,527,330 

8,878,600 

1,271,861 

2,060 

200 

800,000 

64,872 

32,710 

780,000 
8,000,000 


.184,000 


Baluchistan Tb' sno 

Bhutan J^'555 

1°''''"* ■ ." ;  .'286  J88 

Birm* .   ....26866 

Ceylon ,  ..no  oka 

China  (proper) V'^'aio 

Chinese  Empire *'ilT'Sn« 

Chinese  Turkestan I'm 

cyp"*, :::."::.'i3;468 

Formosa '^gg 

French  India  ■■   oVis  oofi 

French  Indo-Chlna Vt^'to? 

Indian  Empire .■.".■.  ."ieilm 

•Tapan 22' 820 

KM^» ;:':;;;  !;;s2."o()0  8-i6.6oo',ooo 


877,«M,«M 

48,974 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
810,000 
200,000 
2,600,000 
10,490,624 
8,665,954 
888,000,000 
399,680,000 
680,000 
287,022 
2,640,309 
275,100 
17,999,860 
294'  0.356 
40  d8,249 
800.000 


Korea 


..mv2,.sio 


SouthGeorina  istamis'. : '. LOW  unlnhabi^ 


114 


Trinidad  Island ;US* 

VenfS-:;.-.-.:.v;::::::;:;:::^8Jl8 


Eir»p« 

Andorra 

Austria 

Austria  Hungary. 
Balearic  Isles  — 


175 

..115.903 
. .240.942 
....1,860 


18,750 

255,148 

840,726 

2,328,527 

B,000 

28.895,413 

41,8.'».204 

812,603 


Manchuria ym.im 

«""•?<'•'«' .M.noo 

Nepal S2,000 

2t1;;'« "".'. 10.000 

Pale?""0 6.28, K^O 

Persia ■..• .'.Ka 

Portuguese  Indies b.^'tTS 

Ki^rl^stan:;:.:;:;;::f:K 

"  ""      .■...■ 4.S«.+f'tl 


Siberia. 


...1.472 


Straits  Settlements ■   ■■}^--l^ 

S^npiria.........  ••■•••■••■  gj.,.^^ 

Turkey  In  'Asu' 650,394 


7,500,000 

2,000.000 

2-.').OflO,000 

l,.'i00,000 

400.000 

9-9,600,000 

800,000 

22,697.469 

4,888,188 

5,000,000 

5,727.090 

672.249 

600.000 

6,000.000 

17,546,800 


I 
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CONTINENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES -Co«««tt«d 


Akka  in 
SqcAM  Man 


POPITLA- 
TIOS 


I 


AMn. 


1" 


ii,M«.m 

...„,-  16»M>00 

ttt tslooo 

Brttt"hrenVraiana South  VMc».«80 M* 

Brittsh  Kast  Afri™  ''sI'SX 

r  ritish  SomallUiid «^-'^ 

Canary  Islands --f.^'S 

CaiK)  Oolouy . .   •  •  ■ ''  •»* 

^"'"'^^^^^■■••■-•■•••••-^•'^ 

French  Sudan ^'ISII 

French  Kongo.... ^«'^ 

French  Somallland i' iil'iil 

French  'territory 4  900 

H^'i"nEa»tAfru.u/.:.:::::.::»*j:^ 

German  Southwest  Aftlca S-'i.*BO 

German  Territory "l '^ 

GoWCoastt X'rtX 

ItalUn  Somallland JO«.flO« 

Kamerun iSi'JiSi 

Konifo  SUte »«»'"«' 

Liberia l^'»* 

Madagascar... »",T00 

Madeira  Islands »{? 

Mauritius  Islands bVo"  ASn 

""^S"'" :::;:;::::  8«:??S 

NfK^r  Territories-  i  i •'-"^S.-'^.^'^'lgJC 

Orange  River  Colony ■^,<^         ^<^ 

Portuguese  East  Africa 801,000       ^'^^'^ 

Portuguese  Guinea *.**»  '*^*''*^ 


^,utW,00O 
4.774,042 
1,478,882 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
240,000 
884,S21 
2,404,878 
147,424 
9.7.^4,405 
10,000,000 
480,000 
2,860.000 
8,960,000 
80,000 
88,128,880 
77,000 
f.OOO.OOO 
202,028 
14,200,000 
1,.500.00(» 
400,000 
8,500,000 
80,000,000 
1,068.000 
2,244,872 
150,528 
878.195 

6.n(Kt.<V;(» 

1.0*0,000 


Arka  in 
Squark  Miles 

Portuguese  We»t  A  •      ■ '***'2S2 

Reunion  Island »l" 

St.  Helena •■••*' 

Sierra  Leone ilS' ?w 

?C;*'^^'".'*:;.•:.•.•::.•:::::::.•S 

Transvaal  Colony liS'ISS 

Tripoli  898,788 

Tui's '■■\'X 

Zanabar '•»*> 

Intnlia t.»<!.W« 

I^ew  South  Wales 810,367 

Northern  Territory Mai?? 

Queensland... iS'fflm 

SouA  Australia 908,690 

Tasmania -«.215 

Victoria irK^ 

Western  A  ustralln 975,920 

EMt  Ii4les  ui  Urger  IsUxdi  of 
fMile. 

Celebes  .■.■.■.■■ ''''f^ 

Fiji  Islands.... »-^ 

Hawaiian  Islands A*« 

Java. joVrti 

Molucca  Islnnds «.»« 

New  Caledonia iri'-iIS 

New  Guinea f Tj-'*-'" 

New  Zealand ;Vl' «»r 

Philippine  Isl.'.nds 1".826 

Samoa  Islands •  ..V;l» 

Solomon  Islands ;«?  bi, 

Sumatra iO'>«" 


Porruk- 

TIOK 

4.119,300 

178,200 

5,195 

1,127,000 

180,000 

2,600,000 

1,00o,(Kr< 

l,800.tWO 

1,900,000 

aio,ooo 

t,77l,7U 

1,862,297 

4,890 

4g6,&9« 

862,604 

172,476 

1,200,918 
182,658 


2,025,570 

1,997,860 

120,124 

154,001 

'?0,12o,058 

;VJ9,208 

ra.ooo 

8,0N),n00 
772,719 

8,000,000 

86,800 

175,000 

8,209,087 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES   ANP  TOWNS   IN  CANADA  OF  5000  AND  OVER.  SHOWING 
INCREASE   OF  POPULATION   1871-lit06 


Glace  Bay 
Qv    ,>h 
Halifax 
Hamilton 

Hull 

Kingston... 
Lachine 

Levis 

Lindsay 

London 

Moosejaw 

Monctnn 

Montreal 

Nanalmo 

Nelson 

New  Westminster 

Ottawa 

Ow.;n  Sound 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 


5,380 
16,619 
8,940 
4,152 
9,068 
12,080 
5,755 
6,704 
a, '26 
7,117 
7.866 
6,945 
11,496 
40,882 
52,684 
18,998 
17.961 
5,561 
7,788 
7,003 
87,981 
2,042 
9,026 
267.730 
6,180 
5,278 
6,499 
69,928 
8,776 
5,1.^6 
11,2.39 


8.629 
19,748 
9,000 
18,000 
11,000 
12,600 
7,000 
8,000 
10,000 
8,500 
8,60« 
10,800 
18,000 
45,000 
60,000 
14.000 
18,209 
7,800 
8,<X>0 
7,800 
46,000 
6,500 
12,000 
400,000 
6,000 
6.000 
8,000 
65.108 
10,600 
6>600 
14,600 


4g4  APPENDIX  C 

POPCLATIOK  Of  CITIES  AXD  TOWNS  ,N^^NADA^I^5^AND_0VEB^ 

1891 


Portage  1»  Prairie  < 

Quebec 

Ke^na 

8t.  Catharines  — 
St.  Hyaclnthe  — 

St.  John 

St.  Thomas 

Sarnia 

Sau'.t  Ste.  Marie . . 

Sherbrooko 

Smith's  Falls 

Sorel 

Springhlll,  N.S... 
Stratford. 

Sydney; 


I  Rivera 

Toronto 

Toronto  Junction. 

Truro 

Valleyfleld 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Westmonnt 

Windsor 

WlnnlpeK 

Woodstock,  Ont. . 
Tamiouth 


1S71 


6e,«»» 

T.864 
8,T4« 

4l,3^^ 

«,t9T 
8,929 
879 
4,482 
I.IW 
5,686 

4,818 

7,M0 
S9,000 


1,800 

8,270 
200 

4,2&8 
214 

8,982 

2,600 


1S81 


leoi 


62,446 

9,681 
6,821 
41,8JM 
8.867 
8,874 
780 
7,227 
2,087 
5,791 

8,289 

8,670 
96,196 

8,461 
8,906 

5,925 
884 
6,661 
7,985 
6,878 
8,485 


68,090 

9^^ 
7,016 

89,179 

10,866 
6,692 
2,414 

10,110 
8,864 
6,6«9 
4,818 
9,500 
2,427 
8,384 

181,215 

5,102 

5,515 
18,709 
16,841 

8,076 

10,822 

25,689 

.613 

6,089 


ESTIMATB 

leoe 


8,800 

8,645 
9,946 
9,210 

40,711 

11,485 
8,178 
7.169 

11,766 
5,156 
7,067 
5,178 
9,9Se 
9,909 
9,981 

808,040 

6.091 

6,998 

11,066 

26,188 

80,816 

8,856 

12,158 

42,840 


6,480 


6,500 
72,000 
8,000 
11,600 
9,828 
61,000 
16,000 
9,600 
10,000 
18,500 
6,600 
8,71T 
6,800 
14,000 
18,000 
12,000 
266,000 
9,800 
6,000 
10,000 
45,000 
26,000 

14,200 

100,000 

9,800 

7,000 


riTIFS  AND  TOWNS  IN  CANADA  OF  2,000  AND  OVER, 
CITIES  AND  TOW«  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


WITH  A  FEW  OTHERS 


1901 

Alexandria J'^ 

Almonte °>^J^ 

Amherst ^'qaa 

Amherstburg  i^J" 

Aruprior *'^ 

Aurora >•'*" 

,„  5,949 

Dame  «  o^^ 

Beanport  ^•?^ 

Belleville »'"* 

Berlin  "'ili 

Bolssevain •  ■  »5? 

Bowmanrillo ^' '»' 

Bracebrldge ^.*i» 

Brampton   *• '^ 

Brandon -"'^^ 


Appbox. 
1906 

2,800 
8,300 
7.(K)0 
2.227 
4,20t» 
2,000 


1901 

Dartmouth *'^ 

Dauphin i'iJX 

'^-""" 'm 


Dawson 


Deloralne V  ,ix 

Dundas |'"° 

DunnvlUe ''''"'* 


Appkox. 
1006 

6,000 
1,800 
6,000 
900 
8,700 
2,500 


Brantford  . 
BrockvlUe . 


16,619 
8,940 


.4,162 
.2,486 


Caleary 

Carapbellford ;^'J?2 

Campbelltown ,j.S-'| 

»^an»o '-.^ 

Carberry '''™ 

Cardston  ■  •",' 

Carleton  Place ^j^ 

Cirman ; ''^ 

Charlottetown Vioi 

Chatham  (N.  B.) *^^ 

Chatham  (Ont.) l<^ 

Chicontlml °'?j? 

CUnton |.5« 

Coaticook -''rx 

Cobourg *'»» 

ColUnswood J^ 

Copper  Cll«f 2,600 

Cornwall «.™* 

Crar.brook  1'"°" 

Cumb^jrland 


7,000 

4,200 

10,000 

11,715 

l,(V/2 

,S,000 

3,100 

8,80l> 

8,529 

19,748 

9,00« 

18,Wi 

2,"r)ii 

8,500 
2,000 
1,188 
1,200 
4,100 
l,6tt0 
12,500 
5,500 
11,000 
5,000 
2,500 
o.oon 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,500 
8,000 


East  Toronto '<' 

Edmonton ' 


1,5M 


Farnliam 

Fernle 

Fort  William . 
Frazervllle  . . . 
Frederlcton  . . 


.8,997 
.4,569 
.7,117 


Gait 


7,866 

Q  Koa 

<  ".ananoque °'^*" 

ieorgetowii '-^ 

,;l8ce  Bay "'VS 

Goderich *'i?S 

Granby °'I^ 

Grand  Forks i'^ 

Grand  River  >';^ 

Gravenhurst ;  i  iM 

Guelph  "'*^ 

Halifax  *g-^ 

Hamilton ^f'^ 

H»"«ver ■••l.»^ 

'. 18,998 

;■.;; 2,152 


Hawkesbury 

Hull 

HiintsviUe  .. 


Indian  Head 

IngcrsoU 

Inverness . . . 


Joliette  . 


8,500 
10,000 

8,748 
2,600 
8,000 
6,000 
8,500 

8,600 
4,000 
4,500 
10,300 
6,000 
5,000 
2,000 
8,500 
2,7150 
18,000 

46,000 

60,000 

2,350 

4,600 

14,000 

2,800 

2,100 
5.000 
2,500 


.4,220       6,160 


...768 
.4,678 
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1901      1»06 


K*mloopt. 


.1  Stf< 


Ke;ror»?K»tPorttge) J.|«» 

Ken tvllle  »•«,» 

KInckrdtne :.'^, 

Kingston "'*"' 

^     .,  5,561 

lAcmne ^jq 

i*5»"''>t.,- ■.■.■.'.'.'.'.'.'  't^yx, 

Ladynnttb j'^j 

Leaminston „\^^^ 

Lethbridge t'Z^ 

Wvls i'oljg 

UniMy- .■.■.■.■.2,898 

LiBtowel STOSI 

London J 

Luneobnrg 

.796 


S,iOO 
B,a« 
2.0UO 
S,88» 
18,20» 

7,800 
1,200 
8,000 
2,800 
8,800 
8,(MI0 
;,800 
2,675 
45,00>» 
8,500 


Appeox. 
1901      1906 


.2,«45 


St.  CatharlneB 

St.  Oennaln  tl<"  O, 


,     ^                                             „„  1,200 

Macleod gj^  e79 

Manltou g^j,  got) 

Maple  Creek ■.■.1.C92  2,000 

MaryBvUle ,'g,g  jjoq 

Meaford. ,'9^5  g  eoo 

Medicine  Hat ^•^^^  ggoo 

Midland j',^^  1,200 

MInnedosa g',^g  12,000 

Moncton 267' 7»0  imsOOO 

Montreal 2  W2  6,500 

Moosejaw .■.'..'868  1,660 

Moosomlii J  522  2,000 

Morden "o'oie  2,800 

Mt.  Forest '"'""' 

„       .  0.159  6,000 

Nanataio 3,43  g,400 

Napanee j'^jg  2,260 

Neepawa ^'j^g  g^oOO 

S«'»""  Vi '.'■'■'■  -lloOO  4.0"" 

Newcastle  2  125  «>** 

Newmarket ,.',aa  8,000 

New  Westminster '•♦^  ^^-qo,) 

NIaifara  Falls '^^  4  ,50 

North  Bay ''°^ 

,,,  2,511        8,000 

OrangevUle ^•g^„       g.SOO 

oriiiia ^•t^g^      njig 

Oshawtt ; ; .  ft9"928      66, 108 

OtUwa ;... .8,776      10,192 

Owen  Sound "'' 

2.000       2.025 

Palmerston 3  ^29       8,800 

Paris  • ■. .  ■.  2  705  2,700 

Parrsboro j  884  8,600 

Parrv  Sound j^'^jg  550,) 

Pembroke. ,'422  8,200 

Penetangulshene j^'^^^  4  q^O 

Perth; ■.■.■.'.■.4',136  4,000 

PetroUa ^,^89  14,500 

Peterboro <,'285  4.000 

Plctou o"  RV)  B  500 

Portage  la  Prairie 8.860  5B.W 

Port  Arthur. '^^  .^.SOO 

Port  Hood 4'jgg  4  fHH> 

PortHope ■.;;:;2!800  8.200 

Prescr  tt ^'joq  2,800 

Preston o" loa  4  600 

Prince  Albert  (Sask) 2,198  4,ow 

68,840      72,000 


Renfrew ..'.j^ 

Kevelstoke f'^ 

KWgetown J'*jg 

Kossland "•"" 

9,946 

2,678 

Stillyaclnthe •»;^*» 

St.JohnlN.B.) *'•"» 

St.  Johns  (Que.) *''^ 

St.  Marys "•JS 

St.  itomuald  |>°S» 

St.  SUnlslas *'?J! 

St.  Stephen '.''^ 

St.  Thomas ''-Jj? 

Sackvllle }'°^ 

Sanilwlch a'lTtt 

Sarnto  *J!! 

Saskatoon tiro 

8au!tSt.M-rio '-J™ 

geatorth  a'isa 

Selkirk ■■ *'^ 

Shawinlgan  Fulls -'''jy 

Sherbrooke iO^J 

SImcoe .',  wt 

Smith's  Falls °'}^^ 

»<"*', .■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'..'889 

Souris ,  gog 

souths-npton ;::;  i!  i.  ::::6:i78 

Sprin/hlll g'„«n 

Stratford Y^ 

Strathcona i'X^ 

Stiathroy • *'J?| 

Sturgeon  Falls  J'j^ 

Sydney o'loi 

Sydney  v..ne» "■**" 

Thorold J'*^? 

Th-eKlvers \'^{ 

T<"  i':'"^ ::;::::'.*i;oi5 

T  itO a'nni 

•'  .....nto. J  unction ^'^^ 

'ii"-""'"" ::  ■.■.■.■..::■.:  ■.6,998 

Truro ' 


8,450 
H.mw 

2,»«S 
6,000 

11,600 
2,816 
9,828 

61,(HX) 

6,INN) 
8,600 
8.776 
2,884 
2.700 
16.000 
2,(HH) 
2.000 
9,600 
8.000 
10,(i00 
8.000 
2.700 
2,900 
18,6(K) 
8,200 
6,500 
8.717 
1.600 
2,000 
6,801 
14,00t> 
8,20'< 
8,000 
2,900 
18.000 
6,000 


Valley  field  . 
Vancouver . 


Quebec  

Kavmond ^^ 

Red  Deer \'Wk 

Kcglna ■'•'**° 


2.000 
2,0<W 
8,000 


11,068 

27.010 

Vankleeknill ".[iiiilsie 

l\^^'^ 901 

Vlrden  

Wallaceburg HS? 

Walkerton i'^^i 

WalkervlUe J'2°2 

Waterloo '?'Si 

— «,     >ij  •••  1,000 

Welland  agon 

Westville ■'•'^ 

Wetasklwin 

Whitby 

Wlarton  ,,  oqu 

Windsor  (N.S.) :'^'»^ 

Windsor  (Ont.) '"'^^ 

Wlngham 42'340 

Winnipeg ^^ 

Wolseley  ;■■;;„  ^ ■.■.■.■.■.■.8,644 

; 8.888 


....2,110 
....2,448 


Woodstock  (N.B.V  •• 
Woodstock  (Ont.)  ... 


Yarmouth  '-q^ 

Yorkton 


2.200 
12.000 
2,600 
276,000 
9,800 
4,(MI0 
6,000 

10,000 
46,000 

2.260 
26,000 

1,860 

8,600 

8,226 

2,426 

4.000 

2,000 

8.890 

8,000 

2,850 

2.600 

8,000 

14.200 

2,600 

ICO.OOO 

1,000 

8,600 

9,800 

7.000 
1,400 


«-  o™..  .Hjj  f -- «-f».io=-^5^si  ?Lr  ""  °™ 


1B5  245 

Aachen,  Germany.... ■.■.■..■.'.mOOO 

AbbeokuU,  Nigor  'c.i ,^ 


Aberdeen.  Scotland 


.160.780 


1  Afi  IWtA 

Adelaide,  Australia .4l',910 

Aden,  Aden .42'728 

Akron,  Ohio 
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98,»W 

Aftany,  l'«Ir 188,«18 

Atl«h«ny,  P». W,416 

Alkintnwn,  P».  ■■• M9,8tO 

Alex»ndrl»,  h«rpt bj.bsB 

AUftern,  Altrtew 8«,978 

Antwerp,  Belgium ,h,074 

AshUnd,  WlK 45,000 

Asuncion,  Vangaay ,6^722 

AtcMiion,  K»n 1U,48« 

Athens,  Greece 96,560 

AtUnU,Q».  ••-.■•,• !JT.888 

Attant^cat5^N.J....•••  ■•   • 8^,846 

Aubnm,  H. i  ■••••••■  ■;  6T,nS 

Aucktond,  New  Zealand 39441 

AaKnit><  <*• '  •  '"^ 

AuguiU,  Me 22,268 

Austin,  TeiM ••• ^^  ^^ 

B««l„l,  Turkey  tn  Asto ! '.....  174,412 

BSl»,Bn«n  ; 112,268 

Baku,  Knssto  . . 4«,187 

Ball»rat,  Australto 688,000 

Baltimore,  Md.  260,000 

Bangkok,  »i»«n 688,000 

Buvelona,  9p»tn 141,944 

Barmen,  Germany 118.000 

Basel.  SwlUerUnd ....104,600 

BaUTlo,  Java 82,722 

Bayonne,  France 849,180 

Belfest,  Ireland 59,116 

Belgroile,  Servla 209,881 

Benares,  India. 48,076 

Bendlgo,  Australia. 8o,00O 

Berbera,  SomaUland 58^684 

Bergen,  N»rway 1,981,701 

Berlin,  Germany  ■• 64,l>M 

Berne,  Switzerland... 88,306 

BUbao,  Spain  ...-• 39,647 

Blnghomton,  N.Y. 110,916 

Birkenhead,  England 93416 

Birmingham,  Ato. . .  •  • 688,089 

Birmingham ,  Kngland 120,000 

Bogbto,  Colombia ...152,009 

Bologna,  Italy  ..     ;• 168,216 

Bolton,  Kngland     ...776,006 

Bombay,  Ind'-a  .257,688 

Bordeaux.  France ...506,«80 

Boston,  Mass. 288,412 

Bradford,  England .  .163,297 

Bremen,  Germany ...489,022 

Breslau,  Germany  ....77,686 

Brldgei>ort,  Conn 124,463 

Brisbane,  Australia ....88S.^95 

Bristol,  England 40,068 

Brockton,  Mass .675,896 

Brussels,  Belgium .232,000 

Bucharest.  Roumanla .  .790,529 

Budapest,  Hungary... ....753,000 

Buenos  A yrcs,  Argentina .400,000 

BufWo,  N.\ 30,470 

Butte,Mont 


Chelsea,  Ma»» 

Chemnlts,  German;' 

Cbengtu,  Ch'na 

Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111.  • 

Ohristlania,  Norway  •  •  •  • 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cologne,  Germany 

ColomlKJ,  Ceylon 

Columbus,  Ohio  ......   • 

ConsUntlnople,  Turkey 
(■.  'lenhagen,  Denmark. 

C.,  loba.  Argentina 

Cordova,  Spain ' 

Cork,  Ireland 

Covington,  Ky.  .• 

Cripple  Creek,  Col 


....M,on 

...20«,»1S 
...250,000 
....88,988 
.2.200,000 
...224,600 
...42^00e 
...414,900 
...«7«,0» 
...158,M8 
...185,487 
..1,128,470 
,.  .417,000 

47,«00 

68,276 

76,1M 

42,988 

10,147 

42,888 

.226,000 


CadU,  Spain 624,888 

Cairo,  Egypt. • 1,12.5,000 

Calcutta.  India ....85,492 

Callao,  Pern........ •    •; 86,988 

Camb-^.age,  England .98,444 

Cambridge,  Mass ;        ^j^  9^5 

Camden,  N..t '   • '  .2,500,000 

Canton,  China ..SO.667 

Canton,  Ohio  ■■•\:\y,'\ . .  .170.083 

Cape  Town,  South  AWcn .,^  ^^ 

Caracas,  Venezuela 172' .598 

Cardiff,  Wales 99*871 

Cartagena.  Spain y  '^49]^^ 

Catania.  Italy.. ..197,170 

Cawnpore,  Iiidia 12  3.M 

Cayenne,  Fr.  Gnlana ; ! !,')6',062 

Charleston,  S.C " '   '  ■82'409 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Dallas,Texa« vVi .««.««» 

Damoscas,  Turkey  In  A  sUi 140.668 

Danzig,  Germany 92^8^6 

Dayton,  Ohio ;       ..>o8,676 

Delhi,  India .t75,0)i0 

Denver,  Col.. ..'....  106,»H 

Derby,  Engtond ...66,764 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  .400,000 

Detroit,  Mich .38.418 

Dover,  England .4al,«00 

Dresden,  Germany .!i;6i60 

Dnblln,  Ireland 38927 

Dubuque,  Iowa. '       .96,116 

Dud'ey,  England .'>2,966 

Duluth,  Minn. i(;2,806 

Dundee,  Scothind 1,9,246 

Durban,  Natal 

327  427 
Edinburgh,  Scotland ,  ,^,'9^ 

Elberfeld,  Germany ..')2,180 

Elizabeth,  N.J . .52,783 

Erie,  Pa '.;■.;!.  118,862 

Essen,  Germany .  61 ,482 

EvansvlUe,  Ind 46,940 

Exeter,  Engtond 

400,000 

Fachan,  (  hina ,  14  044 

Fall  Klver,  Mass ..86,000 

Ferrol,  Spain ...140,000 

Fez,  Morocco ....81,681 

Fltchbnrg.  Mass .  .2tl6,589 

Florence,  Italy.. ...4.5,115 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 989  989 

Frankfort,  Germany ".SO.088 

Freetown,  Sierra  l.eone RVt  000 

Fuchau,  China 

Galveston,  Texas "  • ; ; ;  \\^\^gs 

Gateshead,  England io!i,000 

Geneva,  Swltzerianrt '34  7lO 

Genoa,  Italy  ...  •  ••••••■ '.'.'.'.'.'... .58,176 

Georgetown,  Br.  liulana 161.125 

Ghent,  Belgium  •.•• '.!..  ..26,208 

GlbralUr,  Spanish  Pen s79,406 

Glasgow,  Scotland ; 120,569 

Gottenbnrg,  Sweden ....76,900 

Granada,  Spain  .^.  ■  • 91680 

Grand  Kaplds,  Mich fif^j^j 

Grimsby,  England... ,2,109 

Guatemala,  Guatemala .58,080 

QiiavatiuU,  Ecuador ,^  „.. 

,     ,      ,.  22S.'»40 

Hague,  Netherlands ..IM.986 

Halifax.  England 156.508 

Halle,  Germany ...t  7,004 

Hamburg,  Germany 700,000 

Han^rhan,  China 870,000 

Hankan,  China..   ..100,866 

Hanley,  England ;   .2.S6,649 

Hanover,  Germany ..60,167 

Harrisburg.  Pa 87,886 

Hartford,  Conn 23.5,981 

Havana,  Cuba ; 180,196 

Havre,  France 
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77  4H4 

Hilnlmrfor*.  Rn**!*  MllMt 

Hobokvn.  N.J ib1\t 

Holyoke.  Mw.  ■•  • '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.m,a»* 

ll„nululu,llnw«llon  UtowJi »».-^ 

Hoiistton,  Tex»i«  •  ■••■■■ ■.'.;!!!'.  '.«MHW 

Hiif,  Krencli  I  ii<l«-t  lilnn J4»  e*" 

Hull,  Knjl*'"' ;.■•,■••, ■.;".. M'.«t8 

Hydemb-I.  indto ^^'JJJ 

In<Jlan»p«lli>.  In«l ••  •  •  •  ■  •  •     g^',^, 

Iqnique,  Ihlle M  484 

AnVsilH-rta ^'^ 

jMkionvllle,  »  ta •■•••• ■m,m 

Jersey  City,  N. .)..•••• «  niM) 

Jeruilein,  H..lyUn.l... |«-"^ 

Johannesburg,  Trnnnvniil ^m 

3ohMto'»'n,  Pn .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■io'.m 

Kabul.  Afithani.Un J",'-^'^ 

KanMS  City,  Jwan ! ". '. .' i '. '.  ."i-ioloOO 

Ka-^  'a»  City,  Mn .«l,000 

Kh  .turn,  K(tyi>t...... „'^^ 

KLblermlnnter,  KntflaiKl ilj'iM 

Kiev,  KU81.18 .■• um 

Klmberley,  Cai*  Colony ?*•??, 

Klnnton,  Jamaica •  •  ■  • '7:;  „tn 

KlnK»ton:u|K,n-Hull,  Knfflun.l ^i-W 

Kioto,  Japan issUsJJ 

KonlRsben?,  Germany V^'*^ 

Krefeld.  Germany '^'^ 

Lancaster  Pa '.[.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'Mm 

Lan?»"K' *•  f",-- 65,000 

La  Paz,  Bolivia .,'.-» 

La  Ptato,  ArKenM"" ■.■.■.[".'.M^tO 

La»«a,llbet. g^  ,32 

Lawrence,  Mftss 448  sns 

Leeds,  Kniflaml ■.■.■.■.'..OH^ai 

Leghorn,  H»ly-- ....mXli 

Lefc'.ster,  England 4M  124 

Lelpzlir,  Germany :fi'277 

Lcath,  Scotland i67'806 

Liege,  Belgium ".'aiftaTe 

Lille.  France ■.■.■/....ISO  000 

Lima.  Peru  .._...,- jjg  jj. 


ana  Ml 

Meti.  Germany sE'tS 

Mexico  tnty JJ^'mS 

Milan.  luly.^..  -■•Sii'.wS 


.Ml,000 


Milwaukee,  Wis _„  ,„ 

Mlnm'BiM.ll».  Mln aS'luS 

Moblto,  Ala S-JJJ 

Mombasa,  AMca ^'nu 

Montevideo.  Crugiiay ftnno 

Morocco,  Morocco .■iTOxS? 

Moscow,  Kuaula 'Mitm 

Munich,  Germany »14,bw 

Nagoya,Jat«n i'  mS'.MO 

Xashville,  Tenn oiia  asa 

Newark,  ii.J *S'm6 

New  Bedford,  Mass iS'SSl 

Newcastle,  Kngland m'iOO 

New  llav.n.Conn JiouOO 

New()ru«n.u •.•.■..■.•.:::;;::  i.-.^M 

Newjiort,  K.l 88  98T 

Newton,  Mass. Voil'lio* 

New  York.  N.Y *'  ii'SS 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y «.«• 

Nice,  France... S"}^ 

Nljnl  Novgorod JJ'JJJ 

Norfo'k.  Va :*?'^ 

Norwich.  Kngland... 246*986 

Nottingham,  England Sm'tS 

NnremTJerif,  Germany ww,4w 

OakUnd,  <"al. 449'«T8 

Odessa.  KuHsiu ■.:.■.::  ......VwWx 

Omaha,  Neb iiw  mm 

Oporto,  Portugal SwO 

Omn,  Algeria '^f^ 

Osaka,  Jaj>an 

Oxford,  fcngtand 


.1,8U,7«8 
....49,886 


.8A89S 
..80,000 
.. 65,000 


Palenno,  Italy  — 
Panama,  Panama. 

Para,  Brazil v--", )U)000 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana "Vmo'MO 

Paris,  France. ■  •  ••••••;  ;. :n8;8t7 

Paterson,  N.J. 89.281 

ST.'"''rM'nf 1,(H»0,000 

Pekln,  China :.«2,094 

Peoria,  111 ••■•;, Ill  6B6 

Pernambuco,  BratU 46400 

•,  ._   ,    ,      ,  oo.iui        Perth.  Australia i'.WooO 

Limerick.  Ireland .77  708        Phlla<ielphla.  Pa 42i69 

Limoges,  France •       ^  jg,    ]    p,r„.u,,  Greece W'l^i 

Lincoln,  Neb. ««i  n09        ™-    '•»'•'  '-■- 

Lisbon.  Portugal "SS'Sn 

Little  Kock.  Ark. ■.^'•'^ 

Liverpool.  England ^'j^'^.f^ 


.89,892 


Lodz.  Russia 

Londonderry   Ireland ;.•.■.■. V.V.KioSJSl 

London,  England 116  427 

Louisville.  Ky ,,^^50 

Lowell,  Mass ,^^  ^^g 

Lucknow.  India 72  3.50 

Lynn.  Mass .:  l! '.;■.; 466".028 

Lyon.  France ' 

.;      '      ,    .,  .')09,846 

Madras,  India 539  885 

Madrid,  Spain 2'i9'667 

Magdeburg,  Germany I8o'l09 

Malaga,  Snain 33' 664 

Maiden,  Mass. ..... 770' 966 

Manchester,  England •  •  "  J^,'^, 

Manchester,  N.H iss'slS 

Mandalay,  Burma om'gas 

Manila,  Philippines 'J^'\l\ 

Marseilles,  France WoOO 

Maskat,  Oman 4.V282 

Matanzas,  Cuba 84997 

McKeeMKirl.  I'a ! ;.;;.. eoioOO 

Mecca.  Turkey M2  filO 

Melbourne,  Australia ~  'ggg 

Memphis.  Tenn 24*296 

Merlden.  Conn iMfUH 

Mewtna,  Italy ^^•**** 


Pisa  Italy... ;:: :;;;::.:.'82i:6i6 

Pittsburg.  Pa 107  R»6 

Plvmoutb.  EngUind 'Jim 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico wuioo 

Portau  Prince 98* 655 

Porttond,  Me ■.■.".■.i.'io'.OOO 

Portland,  Ore 42  096 

Port  Said.  Egvpt.... ■.■.■.i94',690 

Portsmouth,  Englantl 117  088 

Posen.  Germany 59*796 

Potsdam.  Germany Wrsi 

Prague.  Austria-IIundftry • ; ]  198,^6 

Providence,  R.I 28157 

Pueblo,  j>i. ;;;;;;;'.9i',9n 

Pueblo.  Mexico ' 

,,,  •S6.258 

Qnlncy,  111.  • ,^0,000 

Uulto,  Ecuador 

29,102 

Racine,  wis ..18,648 

P.alelgh,  N.C '.'.'.....  284,881 

Rangoon,  Burma ..85,061 

Beading,  Pa ...107,968 

Reims,  France ^149 

Richmond,  v  a 282  948 

Rlira.  Russia 798  nnn 

Klo  de  .JaneinK .T..  ..18l',67a 

Rochester,  N.Y gj  n(a 

Rockford,  III ..491.074 

Rome.  lUly 94  ngj 

Rosario,  Argentina 
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APPENDIX  C 
CITIES  OTIIEK  THAN  IN  CKSKDk-ConUnu»a 


..»4».«« 

..m,6si 

...11,4W 


.  Petersburl,  Kussto lln,4"t»       TBiinton,  Mb»» .110,000 

.Jooeph.Mo :'.■....  70(1.000       Teher»u,  I'er»»  ; '','.'.'..'.  ....M,Va 

;.  luuld,  Mo i»7,(«5       Terre  lUute,  1D« 700,000 

^.  Paul.  M: •;• .^,2w{       Tlenuln, Cliln» • jj^^ 

icminento,  <.'«l .   .«.a4^       TWK  Ku»«l« .. .1,807067 


Sottcrdun 

BoubsU,  Fniic« 
Bouen,  Krmnce.. 
Kuthkod.  Vt.  ■■• 

„  ts«,ti«0 

Bt.  Etlenne,  France i,H!«,tKtO 

Bt.  Petersburl,  Ku»M» ,  ,„  4-), 

»t.  ■        ■    *   ■  

Bt, 
Bt 

HKninento,  ^,_ 

H««tnBW,  Mich 8..i,9ae 

Saleni,  M»«».  • .  •  • «W),9a7 

B»lford,  EniflalHl .  ..^7,188 

Bait  Lake  City  •  . .  •  ■ .vj  900 

Bunarkand,  Turkestan jjg  ^gj 

Ban  Antorlo,  Texas "   \^Q^n^^ 

Ban  Francisco,  l  al. ^{m 

Ban  Juan,  Porto  Ulc. ,^f;,^ 

Ban  Salvador. .iWO.OOO 

Banttago,  Chile ..45,47S 

Santiago,  Cuba ;        luo.OOO 

BantoB,  Brazil .64,663 

Bavannah,  Oa I07,0*o 

Bcranton,  1*».       .9i,0S0 

Beattk,  Wasli       ...ijaO,00« 

8eoul,Kor«« ..14(«,81S 

Bevllle,  8i>aln rt!«),000 

Shanghai,  Ihlno. " ;       .4.25  M8    1 

Sheffleld,  K-'gland ,  tHW,00« 

Blangtau,  China ;     ',.^h),)oo 

Slnganfii,  C hina  tli,!M 

8lnKai«>re. •  • jw,!!! 

BlouxClty,  Iowa ; -mm) 

Smyrna,  Turkey .46,808 

Bofla,  Bulgaria .  .68,090 

Boinervllle,  Mass.  . . .  •  ■ 1  lo.ViO 

Southampton,  England 35  999 

South  Bend,  Ind '  ng'^^g 

Spokane,  W8*b •  • M,\M 

Springfield,  111 flj  o89 

BpringWeld,  Mass 88,25!< 

SpringfiTild,  Ohio ..210,70i 

Stettin,  Oermanv ....8»I7,806 

Stockholm,  Sweden 151  (HI 

Strasburg,  Qeruiaiiy n6]699 

Stnttgart,  Germany ..WO.OOO 

BuchaUjChiiin '. ! ! ! . . .  158,S77 

Sunderland,  Li.gland »l  (y»\ 

Superior,  Wis ■.■.■.■.■'.'.  .94,687 

Swansea,  W  ales 


Sydney,  Australia '.VA*» 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Tacoma,wa.b :;:::;:;:w:»u 

Tamp*,  >l" ; 80,000 

Tangier.  Moroeeo 186.414 

Tashkend,  Turkestan  ^m 

•f .....  M>.» !.!l«rrr 


Toklo,  Jai»n .  .146.901 

Toledt,  Ohio 88  608 

Topeka,  Kan yy  'f^'-m 

Trenton,  N..I ira'sS4 

TriesU',  Austria-ll  ungary '^''^ 

TritK.ll,  Tri|H.ll Z'm 

Tiondhlem,  Norway  -„•,.. 

i"y.  N.Y. IBBOOO 

a;™::::::::::--;-"" "«*•*" 

uticN.Y *••"« 

.     „     ,  418,580 

ValencU,  Swjln. ,4g,oO» 

Val|MiralBO,  cmie 188  800 

Venice,  Italy . .  • '  "  ;   .ne  998 

Vera  Crui,  Mexico 64  874 

Versailles,  Krance. V761.981 

Vienna,  Austria-Hungary '  48^4 

Vladivostok ' 

Wakefield,  England * '.(Ms'sO* 

Warsaw,  Kussla  • .827,000 

Washington,  U.C 46,800 

Waterbury,  *^n"^- ••,••;, 49,844 

Wellington,  New  Zealand .«8t  804 

Westham,  tnglanU .88,878 

■Wheeling.  W.\  a ^ni 

W^llkesbarre,  Pa ...28,757 

WlllUmsiH)rt,Pa g,  g^O 

Wilmington.  Del. ....117,166 

Woolwich,  Englouil 128,868 

Worcester,  Mass .800,000 

Wuchang,  China ^^ 

Yokohama.  J  apan ."  i98'7«a 

Yonkers,  N.Y "     .88,708 

^-''•^' ::: 80.000 

Z-inribar..  •......• 161,994 

Zurich,  SwlUerland 


ELEVATION  OF  SOME  PLATEAUS  AND  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 


i^j::!^S,'lrX.- Argentina -(AiaA^^i 

in  S<>n!h  America) ■■■ 

Apo,  Mindanao,  I'htllp|>lnes 

MJc"\'.:.l'FltiA/.v..iv«-;./;>«) 

BoHv'sn  Plateau 

Brazilian  Plateau .  •.•••••• 

Chimborazo,  Andes,  Ecuador 

Cotopaxl,  Andes,  Ecuador 

Elbruz.  Caucasus,  Kussla 

Ele"r^st"Hi"'«l»i-^'''." '  '^'''^^^ ' '  ^^'"^ 

i-tit>rrn  '»  irttrfd)  ■■ ;  v 

Fremont  Peak,  Rocky  Mts.,  United  Male, 

Fujiyama,  Japan 

Hccla,  Iceland •••••_ 

Klllmi.5aro?  Africa'  '(hi'dhesi  kn'oini  'in 

A  fvicAl  \  .,...« '* 

KoMlusko,'  Australia  (higher  h,  A  ««''"- 

Logan,'  Coast  'Ua'ng'e's',  'Canada '  '(hif)h,.i 
knmrn  in  Canada)  


Feet 
5-7,000 

22,860 
10,812 
17,325 
15,781 
10-18,000 
2-2,.V)0 
20,49« 
19,613 
18,200 
10,885 

29,002 
IS.T'JO 
12.865 
6,110 
18,620 

19,780 

7,836 

19,589 


McKlnley,    Alaska  (hightM   known    in 

North  Amerioi)---  ■■■■ 

Mauna  Kea,  Hawaiian  Islands • 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaiian  I*l»nds  .  •  •  ■ .... 
Mayon,  Luzon  Island,  Philippines 

^r^h^llApachian'Mts'UnitM'states 
Mt.  Marcy,  IT nlted  States 

Ori'zJba".%"x}oo  -(hialie^lnMe^^  '■ ' '  : 
K;^1>»lSA':Vn^teA-«;at;;: 

^ir!T::l:aS^:UnlteA'8tates:::: 

ai    vjits    Aliska ,■  ; 

San  Francisco  Mountain,  United  ^-Ulle^.. 

Shasta,  Cascade  Mlf      

Tibet  Plateau .  •, •  ■ 

United  States,  Western  Plateau 

Vesuvius,  Italy  ••,••••■;•■  Vi' ii 

Washington,  White  «»»- ^  H.  •  -^ 

Whitney,  Sierra  Nevada,  Callrorma 

Yunque,  Porto  Blco 


Fkit 

80,464 
18,806 
18,676 
8,900 
56,000 
6,711 
5,344 
10,800 
18,814 
8,600 
14,180 
17,798 
14,526 
18,026 
12,794 
14,180 
1(V18.000 
5-6,000 
4,200 
6,298 
14,898 
8,609 
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Basid 

Ln«T«  Abba 

n  UlLBB  B«.  MlLBB 

|«rttla«ri« 

Mut2Srt.MlMlM»,.pl.... 4.800  l.J«,000 

N«l«on I.TW  4M,000 

Ohto     .....    •»»  »U» 

Blo6«Dd« «,S00  »40,000 

Yukon «.«»  **»•«» 

■Nik  iMria 

Am«ion ».«»  8,800,000 

Ortn^V         1880  8««,000 

SiST':.       : 4  880  l,l»tt.000 

MloFr»B0i«JO l.SOO  U0O.00O 

tm*9* 

Ouubc 1.n«  800,000 

Elbi                .W  'VOOO 

p„                     400  i    W 

Hhin,      ..   MO  78.lK« 


OCBAM 

AtUntte 

PMStflo 

PMino 

Arette 

AtlBntie 

Atlantic 

Attontio 

Attontlo 

Atlantte 

AtUntle 

PmUs 


AtUntte 
Attantte 
Atlantte 
AtUntte 


AtUntio 

AtUntte 

Arctic 

AtUntte 

AtUntte 

AtUntle 

AtUnUo 


Lanata 
ibMiijm 

»eln«  J*{ 

VolfB «.«•" 

Amur «.««» 

Hnbm»|>utra >.»«» 

0»nf«.. »•«» 

Ho«ng-ho 8.W0 

Indui >.gO* 

Mekonc '-^ 

Ob ».«w 

Yan>tM-kUn« ».*» 

VenlMl ».*» 

IMCB 

Nteer «.«» 

Nile »'*«" 

Ztmbeit 1.600 

iHtniU 

D»rllnir I-IJJJJ 

Murray ».** 


BAtm 

Abba 

Bo.  MiLBS 

OOBAW 

80,800 

AtUntle 

6,100 

AtUntle 

M8,8(W 

C'MptBn 

Eao,ooo 

PMitAe 

485,0U0 

IndUn 

440,000 

IndUn 

8T0,000 

PMlfle 

8W.T00 

Indian 

168,0(10 

Indian 

900.000 

Arctle 

880,000 

Paelfla 

1,000,000 

Arette 

048,000 

Paeine 

1,SOO,000 

Arette 

1,900,000 

AtUntle 

6«8,S0O 

AtUntte 

1,8T8,000 

AtUntte 

800,000 

IndUn 

Indian 

K0.000 

IndUn 
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Abba  w  Elevation  Obbatb«t 

H<tVARB  " 

MiLBS 


Aral  Sea M.WO 

Baikal i»,B0O 

B^kash f.800 

CaipUu IW.OOO 

Chad,  varUblB  with 

ieaaon 10,000 

and  often  more 

Dead  Sea 870 

1^  10,080 

Great  Bear  Lake 11,800 

Great  Salt  Utte .8,000 

Great  SUve  Lalte  ....  10,100 


IN 

Dbptii  in 

Fbbt 

Fbrt 

180 

886 

1,818 

*''>S2 

T80 

TO 

-86» 

8,400 

800-000 

18 

-1,810  « 

1,880 

ns 

810 

sou 

■ 

4.818 

80-80 

over  680         | 

Abba  in 

84)UABB 
MlLBK 

Huron «*-J** 

Ladoga. i.»W 

Manitoba rl.880 

Michigan 86,000 

Nicaragua •».«« 

Ontario T,880 

Superior f}'*^ 

Tanganyika 

Titlcaca 

Victoria  Nyanztt . . 
Winnipeg •" 


ElBVATION  GbBATEST 

IN  Dbpth  im 

Fbbt  Fbbt 


688 
60 
810 
689 
110 

1,600 
S4T 
608 

8,800 
18,876 

4,000 
710 


760 
780 

870 

88 

600+ 

78S 
1,008 
8,100 

700 

e»o+ 

70 


>  Beloie  «ea  level. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANKIND 


■•Bgalbat. 


„y^j  880,000,000 

Jaoan  and  Korea ^'ow'oOO 

Indo-China uft'inxi'mio 

MaUvnU ''0,000,000 


MaUyaU 

Other  MongolUns 


40,000,000 
CaaraiUat 77#,IH,w6 

,,  .^^  8.V>,000,000 

^•"uP* ; 280,000,000 

A^rf^W 118,000,000 

^^I^ .     16000,000 

IS'sSlaaeia::.::;::::. 6,000.000 


.i;t.* 


EtMo»lM« _ 

A  A..  .  .„j  iu^.ff««e«r       188,000.000 

AlVica  and  Madagascar on  nnn  ooo 

North  and  South  America XO.OOO.OOO 

iMtrkanMUai «,n«,««» 

„     ,  8,766,000 

M^',^" .•:::::..: 4',2oo:ooo 

co|ombu ;;;;;:::::::::::::::2,7w;ooo 

bSuvU;  dukteiiiaU,  and  VeneioeU *'«*J'2S 

United  Stotes Tm'ooo 

Canada ^"'•"^ 


RELIGIONS  OF  MANKIND 

160  000  000 

BuddhutaandBrahmim. ::::SS:r:r  |  I?ati?2"»1^tU«::::::^ 

Jew»!T.  .■.'.■.■.■.■.'.'.■.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.■.■. 8.000,000 
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Aachen  (ii'-ksn),  84f,  862. 
Ab'-5r-d6*n',  288,  293,  828. 
Ab'-yMUi'-U»,  266,  413,  434. 
Ab'-ymln'-l-»n  MounUln.,  422. 
A-c«rpul'-cO  (p»l),  238. 
A-con-c&'-gua  (gw»),  246. 
Ad'-«-lUd«,  447. 
A'-dfn,  390. 

Ad-l-ron'-dark  Mountains,  206. 
Ad-ri-at'-lc  Sea,  369,  371,  374. 
^^an  Sea  (*-jC'-ftn),  374. 
Af-gAan'-te-t»n',  892. 
Af'-ri-c»,  72-443. 
AgHMiz  (ag'-^8i)  Lake,  167. 
Al-a-ba'-m».  211,  216. 

\-;a8'-k9,  67,  72,  89,  91,  163,  199,  200, 
229,  2S0,  231. 

Al'-bft-ny,  206,  210. 

Al-b8rt'-a,  178-187. 

Al'-b8r-tQn,  150. 

Albuquerque  (ftl-boo-kftr'-kt),  229. 

Al'-dgr-ney  !'  \ndB,  282. 

Aleutian  (:•  1     shi-ftn)  Isles,  167,  280. 

Al-cx-an'-d.    i,  42«. 

Al-fee'-^i^^,  317,  420,  426,  427. 

Al-gierj',  427. 

Allegheny  (al'-e-gft'-ni),  208,  209. 

All  Gold  Creeks  Blver,  166. 


Al-mont«',  96, 

Aip.  Mountains,  270,  272,  278,  209,  808, 
800,    844,    864,   368,   360,    366,    306, 
868. 
A1-«M»'  (sta)  -Lor-rftto«',  842. 
Al'-sek  District,  165. 
Al'-sek  River,  165. 
Al-tOB'-n»,  209. 

Am'-jhzon  R'ver,  246,  262-266. 
A-mer'-i-ca  (ka),  78-268. 
Am'-herst,  136,  139. 
Am'-stgr-dam,  302,  303. 
An'-des  (d*z)  Mountains,  246,  249,  262, 

263,  264,  260,  261,  262,  263,  264. 
An-dftr'-ra,  308,  319,  367. 
An-nap'-6-li8,  N.S.,  137,  139. 
An-nap'-ft-li8,  U.S.A.,  211. 
An-nap'-ft-lis  Basin,  130. 
An-nap'-ft-lls  River,  138. 
Ann  Ar'-bQr,  222. 
An'-tl-gO-nish',  189. 
Ant'-werp,  305,  306,  313. 
Ap-pft-lft'-chi-»n  Mountains,  68, 60, 62, 63, 

64,  66, 118,  199,  205-208,  212. 
Ap'-p?n-nlnes  (ninz)  Mountains,  360, 36o. 
A-rft'.bi-»,  383,  386,  389,  391. 
4-rft'-bi-8n  Mountains,  390. 
Ar'-ftl  Sea,  384. 
401 
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Archangel  (ark-ftn'-gel),  333. 

Ar-cO'-la,  186. 

Arc'-tlc  Ocean,  60,  04,  76,  78,  163,  194, 

105,  230,  246,  273,  293,  328,  382. 
A-re-qui'-ptt  (rft-k6),  264. 
Ar-j(en-ti'-na  (tC),  26*3-258. 
Ar-i-zO'-na,  78,  80,  223,  224,  225,  229. 
Ar'-kan-sas  (sft),  211. 
Am'-prl-i)r,  114. 
Arrow  Lake,  153. 
As-5en'-sion  (shun)  Island,  438. 
Ash'-land,  220. 
Asia  (a'-sbi-5).  381-412. 
Asia  Minor,  387. 
As-sin'-i-boine  River,  187. 
As-sou-an'  (sou)   424. 
Asuncion  (a-sDon-s^-Cn'),  259. 
A-ta-ca'-ma,  250,  266. 
Ath'-a-bas'-ka  l^ake,  179. 
Ath'-a-bas'-ka  Landing,  183. 

Ath'-a-bas'-ka  River,  64,  179. 

Ath'-ens.  379,  380. 

At-lan'-ia,  217. 

At-lan'-tic  Ocean,  58. 

At'-l^s  ranges,  413,  420,  426. 

At'-lin,  162. 

At'-lin  Lake,  163,  102. 

Auburn  (a'-barn),  204. 

Ai(ck'-land,  449. 

A«-gus'-ta,  city,  202,  216. 

A«s-tra'-li-a,  438-448. 

Australasia  (as'-tral-a'-shi-a),  449. 

A?(s'-tri-g.-Hun'-ga-r>-,  308-373. 

Av'-a-lOn,  penini*ula,  19.3,  196. 

i'-von  River,  130,  139. 

A-zores'  (zOrz)  Islands,  324. 

Az'-tecs,  86. 

Bab'-ine  Lake,  153. 

Bab'-y-lon,  389. 

Bag-diid',  389. 

Ba-ha'-nias,  240,  243. 

Bahia  (bii-C'-ii),  256. 

Bai'-kal  Lake,  392. 

Bii-ku'  (k.)o),  337. 

Bfil-e-ar'-ic  Islands,  324. 

Biil-kan'  Mountains,  376. 

Bal-kiin'  Peninsula,  374,  375,  370,  379. 

Bal-la-ral',  44». 

Biil-nior'-al,  293. 


Bftl'-tic  Sea,  272,  273,  344,  345,  852,  368 

Bftl'-ti-mOre,  207,  208,  209,  211. 

Bft-lu-chls-tan'  (loo-kis),  394,  398. 

Banff,  84,  184,  187. 

Bang-kok',  401. 

Ban'-g6r,  202. 

Bar'-ba-ry  States,  420,  426,  427. 

Bar-^g-lo'-na,  323. 

Bar  Har-bgr,  205. 

Bar'-men,  352. 

Bar'-re,  202. 

Bar'-ri6,  115. 

Ba'-8§1,  367. 

Basque  (bask),  132. 

Ba-ta'-vi-a,  452. 

Batli,  202. 

Bath'-urst,  146. 

Bat'-tle-f6rd,  180, 183. 

Bat'-tle  River,  000. 

Ba-va'-ri-a,  353. 

Bay  City,  219. 

Bay  of  Islands,  193. 

Beams'-ville,  105. 

Bear  River,  165. 

Beft'-ring  Sea,  157,  230. 

Beh'-ring  Strait,  230,  381. 

Bel'-fast  (fa^t),  288,  293. 

Bel'-gi-uni,  303-307. 

Bel-grade',  376. 

Belle  Isle  (ile)  Strait,  120. 

Belle-ville  (bel-vil),  97,  113,  116. 

Belly  River,  179. 

Ben-a'-res,  399. 

Ben'-di-ga,  448. 

Ben  Nev'-is,  280. 

BPrg'-en,  327,  328,  329. 

Berk'-shire  Hills,  201. 

Ber-lin',  (Jerniauy,  349-350. 

Ber-lin',  Ontario,  90,  90,  110,  116. 

Ber-mu'-da  Islands,  244. 

BPrnf*,  357. 

Beth'-le-hem,  388. 

Bhutan  (bhoo-tiin'),  399. 

Big  Salmon  (sa'-mgn)  District,  105. 

Bil'-lings,  22ii. 

Bing'-en,  346. 

Bing'-liam-ton,  209. 

Bir'-ming-ham  (utn),  England,  280,  288. 

Bir'-ming-hani,  U.S.A.,  21 «. 

Black  Sea,  333,  339,  372,  373,  374,  377. 
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Blftir'-more,  184. 

Bloem-fon'-teiii  (bloom-fon-tin),  432. 

Blom'-i-don,  Cape,  130. 

Blue-fields,  239. 

B6-gft-ta',  262. 

Bok-Aa'-ra,  392. 

Bo-liv'-i-a,  248,  263,  259,  261,  266. 

Born-bay',  399,  400. 

BO-nan'-za  Creek,  165. 

BO-nan'-za  River,  164. 

Bon-a-vis'-ta,  197. 

Bon-a^vis'-ta  Bay,  193. 

Bor-deaux'  (d5),  316,  324. 

Bor'-n6-0,  451. 

Boa'-ni-ii,  373,  375. 

Bos'-po-i-us,  375,  377. 

Bds'-ton,  135,  137,  157,  202,  203,  204. 

Both'-well,  104. 

Bow  (bO)  River,  187. 

Brft^e'-bridge,  96. 

Brad'-ford,  England,  285,  288. 

Brad'-ford,  Ontario,  109. 

Brad'-ford,  U.S.A.,  208. 

Brah-nia-pu'-tr^  (poo)  River,  394. 

Bran'-don,  176. 

Brant'-ford,  97,  106,  110,  112,  116. 

Brg^zil',  101,  122,  132,  246,  249,  253-256. 

Brem'-en,  341,  342,  .361. 

Bres'lau  (lou),  347,  350,  351. 

Bridge'-town,  138. 

Bridge'-wa-ter,  138. 

Bright-on,  116. 

Brindi.si  (bren'-d6-se),  359. 

Bris'-tol,  289,  292. 

Brit'-isli  CO-lum'-bi-a,  150-159. 

Bril'-isli  Guiana  (g6-a'-na),  259. 

Brit'-ish  Hon-du'-r^s  (doo),  91,  239. 

Brit'-isii  Isles  (lis),  279-298. 

Brit'-ish  West  In'-dieg,  132. 

Brock'-ton,  204. 

Rrock'-v"ille,  97,  115,  116. 

Brook'-lyn,    210. 

Brus'-sels,  city,  306. 

Buchare.st  (bu-k^-rest'),  376. 

Bu'-da-pest  (boil),  .3"'2,  373. 

Buenos  Aires  (bO'-nus  a'-riz),  257. 

Buf'-fa-lS,  100,  110,  11(5,  209,  210,  220. 

Bul-ga'-ri-a,  .374,  376,  376. 

Bfir'-lins-ton,  204. 

Bfir'-ma,  398,  401. 


Bu'-ron  (boo'-ron)  peninsula,  103. 
Bur'-rard  Inlet,  161. 
BQle  Inlet,  151. 
Butte  (bat),  225. 
By-zan'-ti-um,  378. 

Ca-cu'-na,  126. 

Cad'-iz,  322. 

Cair'-*,  425. 

Cal-cut'-ta,  395,  399,  400.  425. 

Cal-e-dO'-ni-a  Springs,  116. 

Cal'-ga-ry,  186. 

Cal-i-f6r'-ni-a,  state,  223-231. 

Cai-la'-f),  264,  267. 

Cal'-u-niet,  220. 

Cam'-bri(/^e,  England,  292. 

Cam'-brit?i.'«,  U.S.A.,  204. 

Cam'-den,  209,  211. 

Ca-niO-sun,  160. 

Camp-bell-ton  (Cam'-bell-tun),  140,  146. 

Cain-po-bel'-lO  Island,  141,  147. 

Can'-a-da,  Dominion  of,  91-192. 

Ca-na'-ry  Islands,  324. 

Can'-niOre,  184. 

Can'-sO,  Straits  of,  129,  131,  139. 

Can'-so,  139. 

Can-ta'-bri-an  Mountains,  319,  321. 

Can'-t5r-bur-y  (bPr-1),  England,  292. 

Can'-ton,  101,  403,  406. 

Cape  Bret'-oi!  Island,  131-134. 

Cape  Cod,  20<S. 

Cape  Col'-6-ny,  410,  428,  429,  430,  432. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  418,  436. 

Cape'llat'-tor-as,  244. 

Cape  Tflr'-men-tine,  149. 

Cape  Town,  424,  428,  4.32. 

Cape  Trav-?rse,  149. 

Cape  VPrde  Islands,  324,  436. 

Ca-ra'-cas,  261. 

Ca-ra-quet'  (ket),  143. 

Car'-ber-ry,  177. 

Car-bon-eau'  (o),  197. 

Car'-dift,  292. 

Card-ston.  187. 

Car-ib-be'-an  Sea,  2.35,  2.39,  240,  216. 

Car'-i-boo  Mountains,  151. 

Ciirle'-ton  Place,  90,  115. 

Car'-man,  177. 

Ca-rO-lI'-nas,  214. 

Car-pa'-ilii-au  Mountains,  308. 
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Cas-cade'  Ranges,  224. 

Cas'-cum-pec  Bay,  140. 

Cash'-mers  Valley,  804. 

Cas'.pi-»n  Sea,  208,  260,  338,  301,  .'!03. 

Cftu'-C9^U8  Mountains,  270,  834,  336. 

CRVrn-p6r§,  400. 

Qel'-^-beg,  451. 

gen'-tr»l  A-mer'-i-c»,  288-240. 

gey-Ion',  382,  383,  386,  304,  400. 

gha-leur'  Bay  (IQr),  140,  141,  148,  146. 

gham-plain'  (pl&n).  Lake,  204. 

Cban'-nel  Islands,  282. 

ChSrles'-ton,  213,  214,  217. 

Charlottetown  (shar'-lot-toun),  140. 

Chat'-ham,  113,  140,  144,  146. 

Chat-t%-nuo'-g9,  216. 

ghaudiire  (shO'-dyftr)  River,  119, 123, 128. 

ChauUuqua  (shft-tft'-kwft),  207. 

ghed-a-buc'-tO  Bay,  131. 

Chel'-sea  (si),  204. 

ghe-mai'-nus  (she-mft'-nus),  165. 

Chem'-nitz  (nits),  347,  351. 

Cheopody  Bay  (chop'-o-dy),  131. 

Ches'-»-pfiake  Bay,  206,  207,  211. 

Ches'-t6r,  N.S.,  138. 

Ches'-t5r,  U.S.A.,  211. 

Chi-ca'-go  (shg),  221-222. 

ghig-nec'-t6  Bay,  129. 

ghig-nec'-tfl  Channel,  131. 

rhig-nec'-to  isthmus,  131. 

Chile  (chil'-i),  266-267. 

Chim-bo-ra'-z5  volcano,  263. 

Chl'-na,  402-407. 

Chi-nook'  winds,  180. 

Chris-ti-ft'-ni-a,  328,  329. 

gin-5in-na'-ti,  219,  22.3. 

gircle  (9er-kl)  City,  231. 

Clarks'-ville,  218. 

Cleve'-land,  220,  222. 

Clif'-ton,  113. 

Coast  Range,  152,  153,  154. 

CO'-be-quid  (kid)  Mountains,  129,  130. 

CO'-bourg  (burg),  114,  116. 

Cold'-brook,  138. 

Col'-ling-wood,  114,  116. 

C6-I6gne',  343,  347,  362. 

C0-lom'-bi-9,  261,  262,  263. 

Col-9-ra'-d0  Can'-yon,  227,  319. 

Col-Q-rii'-dO  Eiver,  227,  421. 

Col-o-ra'-d6  Springs,  228. 


Col-o-r&'-d5,  sUte,  223,  :;:.I4,  225,  228. 

CO-lum'-bi-ft,  city,  216. 

C6-lum'-bi-»,  District  of,  211. 

CO-lum'-bi-»  River,  1.1,  152,  162,  229. 

CO-lum'-bus,  223. 

Comp'-ton,  120. 

Con-^ep-tion  (shun)  Bay  193. 

Concord  (kgng'-kord),  202. 

Con-nect'-i-cut,  201,  204. 

Con-stan-ti-nO'-ple,  373,  377,  378,  386. 

Cd-pfn-hft'-g$n,  232. 

Cop'-per-mlne  River,  189. 

Cor-dil'-ler-an  Plateau,  58. 

Cor-dil-ler'-as  (yft'-r»2),  62,  68,  66,  69. 

Cor'-dO-va,  268. 

Cork,  294. 

Com'-wall,  96,  108,  114. 

Cos'-ta  Ri'-ca  (rC),  91,  209. 

CO-tO-pax'-i  volcano,  268. 

Cov'-ing-ton  (cuv),  223. 

Cres'-^ent  City,  216. 

Crip'-ple  Creek,  226. 

Crof'-ton,  168. 

Crow's  Nest  Pass,  151,  158,  162. 

Crys'-tal  Beach,  116. 

Ca'-ba,  132,  216,  236,  240,  241,  242,  243. 

Cum'-ber-land,  133,  139. 

Cum'-ber-land  Basin,  131. 

Cuzco  (coo8'-c6),  262,  264. 

Cy-press  (cl'-press)  Hills,  178. 

Da-k5'-ta,  86. 

Dal-hou'-gie  (hoo'-s6),  146. 

Dal'-lgs,  217. 

D^-mas'-cus,  388,  389. 

Dftnej,  197. 

Dan'-abe  River,  352,  353,  368,  372,  373, 

374,  376,  376. 
Dan'-ville,  207. 
Dar-dg-nelles',  375. 
Dft-ri-en',  68. 
Dar'-ling  River,  438. 
Dart'-mouth,  138. 
D'Aulac  River  (d'6-lac),  140. 
Dftu'-phin  (fln),  177. 
Dau'-phin  (fln)  Lake,  168. 
Daw'HBon,  163,  164,  166. 
Day'-tQn,  223. 
Dead  Sea,  388. 
Del-flr-gO'-ft  Bay,  432. 
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Del'-ft-wftrs,  88,  206,  209,  211. 
Del'-»rw&rs  River,  206,  211. 
Del'-hl,  400. 
Den'-m&rk,  32&-3S2. 
Den'-v8r.   <25,  228. 
Des-e-ron'-tO,  102. 
DfTtroit',  112,  220,  222. 
Ds-troit'  River,  112. 
Dl'-^mond  Cape,  plateau,  127. 
Dig'-by  Gat,  137. 

l)ig'-by  Harbor,  130,  137. 

DO-inin'-i-on  Creek,  165. 

Dor'-ches-ter,  146. 

Douro  (doo'-r6)  valley,  324. 

D6'-v5r,  204. 

Dreg'-den,  99,  347,  849,  361. 

Druni'-mond-vUle,  113,  123. 

Dub'-lin,  294. 

Duck  Mountains,  167. 

Duluth  (dtt-lootb'),  city,  219. 

Dun-dee',  293. 

Dflr'-ban,  432. 

DurA'-am,  213. 
.  Dutch  Guiana  (gC-S'-na),  269,  260,  303. 

Eagle  (egl)  Hills,  178. 

Eagle  (egl)  Peak,  151. 

East  In'-dieg,  449,  450,  462. 

Ebro  valley  (g'-brO),  319. 

Ecuador  (ek'-wa-dOr),  263. 

Edinburgh  (ed'-n-bur-O),  289,   293,    334. 

Ed'-inon-ton,  164,  183,  184,  186,  187. 

Ed'-muna-ton,  146. 

E'-^ypt,  421-426.  _ 

E-gyp'-tian   (shun)    Su-dan'    (soo),  419, 

421,  434. 
El'-be  Uiver,  .350,  361,  373. 

El'-ber-feld,  362. 
i'-bow  (bO)  River,  187. 

El-do-ra'-do  River,  165. 

E-liz'-a-beth,  209. 

El-ml'-r^,  209. 

Eng'-land  (ing),  279-298. 

Eng'-lish  (ing)  Channel,  273. 

E'-rie  Canal,  210. 

E'-rie,  Lake,  85,  93,  94,  96,  98,  99,  107 
109,  lie,  207,  210,  222,  266. 

E'-rie,  U.S.A.,  209. 

Eritrea  (^-rit'-r^-^),  484. 

Erzgebirge  (erts'-ge-b6r-g§),  344. 


E*'-ki-mOg,  72,  78,  85,  197. 

Es'-qui-malt  (ki)  Harbor,  161. 

Es'-aen,  352. 

Ea'-sfx  County,  99,  106. 

Es'-B^x  peninsula,  08. 

E«'-te-van,  184,  186. 

E-t6r'-ni-ty,  Cape,  110. 

E'-ton,  291. 

Euphrates   (a-frft'-tfiz)   River,  387,    389. 

Eurasia  (Q-rft'-shi.»),  269,  381. 

Europe  (Q'-rup),  269-380. 

Ex'-ploils,  River  of,  194. 

Fftlk'-l^nd  Islands,  267. 

Fall  River,  204. 

Fa'-r5$  Islands,  332. 

F5r'-nie,  169,  162. 

Fer-r6'-na,  136. 

Fez,  427. 

Fiji  (fe'-je)  Islands,  462,  463. 

Fin'-l^nd,  269,  336,  339. 

Fin'-l»nd,  Gulf  of,  33S. 

Find'-lay,  219. 

Fiume  (f6'-oo-mft),  373. 

Flan'-der5,  306. 

Flov'-gnje,  366. 

Flor'-i-d»,  88,  211,  212,  216,  216,  .361. 

Fon-taine-bleau'  (fon-tin-blO'),  park,  316. 

For-mO'-sj,  408. 

Fort  Good  Hope,  000. 

Fort  William,  95,  114. 

Fort  Worth,  217. 

Frftn5e,  73-427. 

Frank' fort,  352. 

Frft'-s5r  Kiver,  161,  162,  157,  161,  162. 

Fred'-«r-ic-tQn,  144,  145,  146. 

Free'-town,  4-34. 

French  Guiana  (gg-a'-n^),  259. 

French  In'-dO-Chl'-na,  401. 

French  Islands,  197. 

Fron'-te-nac  County,  94,  102. 

Fuchau  (foo'-chou),  406. 

Fujiyama  (foo-ge-ya'-ma)  volcano,  408. 

Fun-dy,  Bay  of,  129-147. 

Ga-lap'-a-g6s  Islands,  267. 
Gal'-i-lee,  Sea  of,  388,  389. 
Gait,  110,  114. 
Gal'-ves-tgn,  21?. 
Gan-an-oq'ue  (,.c-we),  114. 
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Gan'-^  River,  394,  397,  399. 

Gan'-^s  Valley,  396,  399. 

Gar'-di-ner,  202. 

Ga-ronne'  Blver,  316. 

Gas-p^  (pay),  118,  119,  123. 

Ga»-pe-reau'  (gas-per-o)  region,  138. 

Gat-i-iieau  (nO)  River,  123. 

Ge-n6'-v»,  357. 

Ge-n6'-v»,  Lake,  316,  367,  358. 

Gen'-ft-»,  356,  362,  366. 

d«Oi^-towD,  150. 

Gefir'-fei-»,  state,  211,  21«,  217. 

Ge6r'-gti-ft,  Strait  of,  162,  154. 

Ge6r'-gi-an  Bay,  106, 107,  115,  116,  149. 

G5r'-ina-ny,  96-427. 

GAent,  306,  307. 

Gi-brftl'-t»r,  322,  323  ,367. 

Gla-9^  (say')  Bay,  133,  139. 

Glas'-gOto,  280,  286,  288,  289,  293,  351. 

Gloucester  (glos'-tSr)  County,  N.B.,  143. 

Gloucester  (glos'-tSr),  U.S.A.,  202,  203. 

GO-bi,  Desert  of,  402. 

God'-t-rich,  104,  114,  116. 

Gold  Bottom  Creek,  165. 

Golden  Horn  Bay,  377. 

GOtA'-§n-bflrg,  330,  331. 

Grii-na,'-d&,  322. 

Grand  Banks,  The,  194,  195. 

Grand  Canal,  366.  406,  407. 

Grand  Falls,  140. 

Grand  Lake,  143. 

Grand  Ma-nan'  Island,  141,  147. 

Grand  Mere  (mare),  122. 

Grand  Pr6  (prft),  130,  137. 

Grand  Rapids,  187. 

Grand  Rapid,  219. 

Grand  River,  96,  112,  113,  114. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  440. 

Great  Basin,  224. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  188. 

Great  Britain  (brit'ji),  279-298. 

Great  Canadian  Gla'-cier  (shier),  67. 

Great  Gla'-cier  (shier),  68,  151. 

Great  Canadian  Lakes,  61). 

Great  Lakes,  66,  71,  82,  88,  106,  107,  109, 

119,  187,  199,  220,  276. 
Great  Central  Plain,  84,  86. 
Great  Plain,  64.  70. 
Great  Plains,  219,  223. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  226. 


Great  Slave  Lake,  179. 

Greece,  274,  276,  374,  375,  377,  378,  379, 

380. 
Greek  islands,  379. 

Green'-lftnd,  67,  91,  197,  326,  329,  332. 
Green  Mountains,  201. 
Green'-wich,  291. 
Grims'-by,  98,  116. 
Grimg'-by,  England,  283. 
Guadalquivir  (gwft-dal-k^-ver'),  319,  321. 
Guadeloupe  (gft'-d^loop'),  242. 
Guft-le-ma'-lft,  91,  239. 
Guayaquil  (gwl-a-keP),  city,  263. 
Guelph,  96,  113. 
G«Pm'-sey  Island,  282. 
Guiana(g6-a'-n%)  highland,  246,  260. 
Guianas,  269,  260. 
Guinea  (gin'-i).  Gulf  of,  324. 
Guinea  (gin'-i),  Lower,  434. 
Guinea  (gin'-i),  Upper,  434. 
Gulf  Str:am,  202,  206,  212,  243. 
Guth'-rie,  city,  217. 

Hai'-ti,  236,  240,  242,  243. 

Hal'-i-bflr-ton  County,  102,  104. 

Hal'-i-fax,  138. 

Hal'-1§,  346,  361. 

Ham'-bflrg,  .341,  350,  351. 

Ham'-il-tgn,  97,  105,  109,  110,  112,  116. 

Ham'-il-tgn,  Bermuda,  244. 

Ham'-il-tgn  River,  197. 

Ilam'-mer-fest,  329. 

Hamp-stead,  143. 

Han-kau',  407. 

Hantg-port,  136. 

Har-bor  Grace,  197. 

Har'-ris-bflrg,  209. 

Har'-ri-son  Lake,  153. 

Hart'-fgrd,  204. 

Has'-tings  County,  102,  104. 

H^-van'-a,  21(>,  241. 

Ha'-ver-Wll,  204. 

Havre"  (av'r),  313,  316. 

Hawaiian  (ha-wa'-yan)  Islands,  91,  199, 

200,  231. 
Hawkfs-bury,  101,  114. 
Heart's  Content,  197. 
He'-brnn,  -388. 
Hel'-e-na,  225. 
Hel'-lfts,  378. 
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Hel'-sing-fftrs,  339. 

H8r-ca-ia'-ne-um,  368. 

Herzegovina  (hert-8§-(r0-ve'-na),  373,  375. 

Hills'-bor-o  (bfir),  N.  B.,  146. 

Hllls'-bor-ough  (bftr),  N.  8.,  130. 

Hilo  (be'-lO),  232. 

Him-a'-l&-yaf ,  382,  394,  396,  398,  399. 

HO-ang-hO'  Kiver,  403. 

H6'-b0-kgn,  209. 

Hol'lftnd,  299-307. 

Holy  Laud,  387,  388. 

Hol'-yOkp,  city,  202. 

Hon-du'-r^s  (doo),  91,  239. 

Hong'-Kong,  160,  406. 

HO-nO-lu'-lu  (loo-loo),  232. 

Hotts'-ton,  city,  217. 

Howe  Sound,  158. 

Hud'-son  Bay,  58,  60,  71,  88,  89, 106, 183. 

Hud'-son  River,  206,  210. 

Hull,  England,  283,  289,  292. 

Hull,  Quebec,  122,  123,  128. 

Hum'-ber  River,  194. 

Hun-ga'-ri-an  plain,  368,  369. 

Hun'-ga^ry,  369,  370,  371,  372,  375,  376. 

Hun'-kSr  River,  165. 

Ha'-ron  Lake,  85,  94,  102,  104,  106,  107. 

l^e'-l^nd,  325,  332. 

I'-da-hO,  state,  223,  224. 

Il'-li-nois  River,  222. 

Il'-li-nois,  state,  85,  217,  218,  221. 

In'-ca  (ing'-ka),  264. 

In'-ca«  (iug'-l  "53,  262,  263,  264,  266. 

In'-di-a,  85-; 

In'-di-gn  Hea         <. 

In'-di-an  Ocean,  413. 

In'-di-^n  peninsula,  393,  308. 

In'-di-an  River,  164,  165. 

In'-di-an  Territoi^,  211,  217. 

In-di-an'-a,  state,  217,  218,  219,  220. 

In-di-^n-ap'-ft-lis,  223. 

In'-dies,  99,  418. 

In'-d(5-Ciii'-na,  317. 

In'-dus  Kiver,  394,  400. 

In'-ger-soll,  97,  110. 

In'-nis-fail  (fill),  186. 

In-ver-ness',  133. 

I'-o-wg,,  state,  217,  218. 

Iquique  (e-ke'-ka),  206. 

Irawadi  (*-ra-wa'-di)  River,  398. 


Ireland  (i'-«r-laud),  279-208. 
Ir-kutsk'  (kootsk),  393. 
Island  Range,  162. 
It'-ft-ly,  369-367. 
Ith'-a-ca,  68. 

Jacks'-on-ville,  212. 

Ja-mat'-ca,  240, 242. 

James  Bay,  93,  ^00,  109. 
James  River,  206,  211. 
Ja-pan',  408-411. 
Ja-pan'  Current,  153. 
Ja'-va,  303,  461,  462. 
JSr'-gey  City,  209. 
Jgr'-sey  Island,  282. 
Je-ru'-sa-lem,  389. 

Jog'-gins,  133. 

Jo-han'-nes-bfirg  (yo),  430,  432. 

Jop'-liii,  220. 

Jop'-pa,  389. 

Jor'-dan  River,  388. 

J6'-seph  (sef)  Lake,  116. 

Juan  Fernandez  (lulO-fin'  fSr-niin'-deth) 
Island,  267. 

Juneau  (i'TTHno'),  231. 

Jura  (jOo'-ra)  Mountains,  354. 

Jut' -land  peninsula,  327. 

Ka'-bul,  392. 

Kai'-ser    Wil'-helm     (ki'-ger    vil'-helm) 

Canal,  352. 
Kam-loOps',  162. 
Kan'-sas  City,  219,  223. 
Kan'-gas,  state,  217,  218,  219,  220. 
Kas'-io,  102. 
Ke-low'-na  (10),  162. 
Ken-ne-bec  River,  202. 
Ke-nO'-ra,  114,  IK). 
Kent  County,  99,  143. 
Ken-tuck'-y,  state,  217,  218,  223. 
Kent'-ville,  \M. 
Kes'-wick  Ridge,  141. 
Key  West,  216. 
Khi'-va  (ke'-vii),  .W2. 
Kicking  Horse  Pass,  151. 
Kid'-der-min-ster,  293. 
Kil-i-man'-ja-r5,  volcano,  413. 
Kil-iar'-ney,  110. 
KiMlr'-ney.  Lakes  of.  f" 
Kim'-bSr-Uy,  430,  431,  4:J2. 
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Kln-cai'-dine,  97,  115. 

Kings  County,  143. 

Kings'-port,  137,  138. 

King'-ston,  06,  07,  107,  109,  112,  116. 

King'-8ton,  Jamaica,  242. 

Ki-O'-tO  '(kC),  411. 

Klon'-dyke  (dlk),  164. 

Klon'-dyke  (dlk)  River,  164,  106 

Knox'-ville  (nox),  216. 

Kon'  go  River,  317,  413,  415,  432,  433, 

435. 
Kon'-go  Stete,  306,  43:3,  435. 
Konigsberg  (kS'-nirs-berg),  343. 
K6o'-t8-nay  District,  162. 
Kw'-te-nily,  Lake,  153,  162. 
KO-re'-»,  407,  408. 
Kre'-feld  (krft),  352. 
Ku'-rlle  (koo'-ril)  Islands,  408. 

Lab-ra-d6r',  71,  194, 195, 197,  273,  279. 

Lab-ra-dftr'  Current,  120,  147,  206. 

Lac  la  Tortue  (lak  la  tor-tu),  123. 

La-con'be,  loO. 

La  CrOsse',  219. 

Lady-smitb,  158,  4.J2. 

La  Have  (la  av)  River,  138. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  101   1(M,  106,  114. 

La-ku  (la-koo'),  Lake,  163. 

La  Paz'  (path),  265. 

Lap'-land,  325,  335. 

La  Fla'-ta,  257. 

LaSoufriere  (soof-ri-air'),  volcano,  243. 

Las'-sa,  402. 

Lau-ren'-ti-an  (16-ren'-shi-an),  68,  60-06. 

Lau-ren'-ti-an  (16-ren'-shi-an)plateau,  1 18. 

Law'-reii^e,  204. 
Law'-ren^e-town,  1:38. 
Lead'-vil'io,  225. 
Leeds,  England,  285,  288. 
Leicester  (les'-tSr),  285. 

Leipzig  (llp'-tsig),  350,  351. 

Leith  (leth),  293. 

L6'-na  River,  383. 

Le'-o-pold-ville,  413,  4.3:3. 

Lesser  An-til'-les,  242. 

Leth-bridge,  180,  184,  187. 

Le'-vis.  128. 

Lew'-is-tgn,  204. 

LI'-ard  River,  64,  151,  152. 

Ll-be'-fi-a,  436. 


Lib'-y-ftn  desert,  419,  421. 

Liechtenstein  (lek-t§n-«tln'),  373. 

Liege  (li-azh'),  307. 

Llevre  (ll-ftvr')  River,  123. 

Lille  (lel),  312. 

Li'-m&  (18),  264. 

Lim'-er-ick,  294. 

Limoges  (l6-mozh'),  315. 

Lincoln  (ling'-kQ:.}  County,  98. 

Lindsay  (lind'-sft),  115. 

Lis-bgn,  324. 

Lls'-tow-el  (to),  97. 

Little  Bow  River,  179. 

Little  Sa»-katch'-e-w«n  River,  179. 

Liv'-5r-pool,  95,  289,  290,  292,  293. 

LOdz,  339. 

Lof-6'-den  Islands,  328. 

Loire  (Iwar),  309,  314. 

London    (lun'-dun),    Ontario,    97,    106, 

112. 

London  Clun'-dun),   England,  289-292. 
Lon-don-derry  (lun'-dun-da-ri),  134,  136. 
Lon-don-derry,    (lun'dun-da-ri)    Ireland, 

294. 
Long  Island,  210. 
Long  Range  plateau,  193. 
Los  Angeles  (an'-gel-es),  226. 
Louisburg(loo'-e-bfirg),  138,  139. 
Louisiana  (loD'-S-zi-iin-'a),  state,  211-215. 
Louisville  (loo'-is-vil),  city,  218,  223. 
Louren^o  Marquez  (16-ren'-s6  mar'-kes), 
432. 

LOw'-ell,  204. 

Lower  Cal-i-fOr'-ni-a,  peninsula,  235. 

LQ-q5rnp',  3.')7. 

Lu-95rne'  Lake,  356. 

Luck'-now,  .399,  400. 

Lunenburg  (loo'-nen-bftrg),  130,  139. 

Lux'-em-bflrg,  city,  307,  341. 

Lu-ion'  Island,  450,  451. 

Lynch' -ourg,  207. 

Lynn,  204. 

Lyon  (ll-gn'),  313,  316. 

Ma-bou'  (biio),  133. 
Mac-ten'-zie  River.  64,  152,  183. 
Macleod  (mac-loud'),  180,  184,  187. 
Mad-a-gas'-ciii,  4;3(i. 
Mad-a-gas'-car  Island,  317,  436. 
Ma-dei'-ra  Islands,  324,  436. 
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Mft-dra«',  400. 

Mft^rid',  262,  321,  822,  337. 
Mft'-fe-king,  432. 
Mftg'-d§-burg  (bS&rg),  361. 

Mahone  (ma-hOn')  Bay,  138. 

Mftfn*',  state,  140,  141,  201-206. 

Mftin  River,  362. 

Malay'  Peninsula,  401,  402. 

Mftl'-den,  204. 

Malpeque  (mal-pek')  Bay,  149, 

Mftl'-tft,  367. 

Mam'-moth  Cave,  218. 

Ma-na'-Os,  254. 

Man'-chea-tSr,   England,   286,  288,  2»2, 

321. 
Man'-ches-tSr,  U.S. A.,  204. 
Man'-dft-lfty,  398. 
Man-hat'-tftn  Island,  211. 
Mft-nil'-a,  461,  452. 
Man-i-t6'-ba,  166-177. 
Man-i-t6'-ba  Lake,  167. 
MftpU  Creek,  180. 
Marquette  (mar-kef),  220. 
Marseille  (m&r-s&l'),  316. 
M&r'-tha's  Vine'-y»rd,  ^05. 
Mar-ti-nique'  (n6k),  242. 
Mar'-y-lftnd  (mer),  state,  205,  209,  211. 
Marysville,  142,  146. 
Mas-kat',  390.  _ 

Mas-sa-chu'-setta   (choo),  201-204. 
Ma-tan'-z^,  241. 
Mau'-ng.  L6'-a,  231. 
Mauritius  (ina-rish'-i-us)  Island,  436. 
Meaford  (me'-ford),  96,  116. 
Mec'-C9,  390. 

Medicine  Hat,  180,  184,  187. 
Med'-i-ter-ra'-ne-|.n  Sea,  273-444. 
Me-gan'-tic  County,  123. 
Me-gau'-tic  Lake,  U 
Me-kong'  River,  401 
Mel'-bourne  (b5rn),  437. 
Mem'-phis,  213,  217. 
Mem-plirem'-a-gog,  Lake,  119. 
Mem-ram-cook',  146. 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (in«r'-th5r  tid'-vil),  292 
Mes-O-po-tft'-mi-a,  387,  389. 
Me-ti»',  126. 
Metz,  342,  343. 
Mex'-i-c6,  234-238. 


Mex'-i-cO,  Gulf  of,  68,  64,  71,  72,  88,  199, 

222,  235,  240,  246. 
Mich'-l-gan  (mlsh).  Lake,  107,  220,  222. 
Mlch'-l-g»n  (mUh),  state,  21'-,  220,  222. 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  206-211. 
Mld-dle'-sex  County,  96. 
Mld-dle'-ton,  138. 
Mid' -land,  102. 
Mi-ian',  366,  300,  366,  :J66. 
Milk  River,  179. 
Mil'-ton,  105. 
Mil-wau'-kee,  219,  222. 
Mln'.a«  Basin,  129,  130,  134,  187,  138, 
Min-da-nft'-6  (men),  460. 
Min-ne-ap'-ft-lis,  city,  218,  219,  222,  339. 
Min-ne-do'-sa,  177. 

Min-ne-sO'-ta.  state,  217,  219,   221,  223. 
Miquelon  (m6k'-lon)  Island,  197. 
Mir-a-mi-chl  (m5r'-a-ml-sh6)  River,  146. 
Miscou  (mis-coo')  Island,  141. 
Mis-sia-sip'-pi  River,  199,  206,  208,  211, 

216,  217,  219,  220,  222,  413. 
Mis-sis-sip'-pi,  state,  211. 
Mis-sou'-ri  Coteau  (c6-t0'),  180. 
Mis-sou'-ri  River,  220,  223. 
Mis-sou'-ri,  state,  64,  217,  218,  220,  223. 
Mit'-chell,  96. 
M6-bile'  (bel),  city,  213. 
MO'-cAa,  390. 
MO'-hawk  River,  206,  207. 
Mon'-a-c6,  308,  311. 
MO-nad'-nock  Mountain,  201. 
Monc'-ton,*N.B.,  92,  144,  145. 
Mon-^'^O'-U-a,  402. 
Mon-rO'-vi-a,  435. 
Mon-ta'-na,  state,  223,  226. 
Mon-te-ne'-grO  (nft),  373,  375. 
Mon-te-vid'-6-0,  259. 
Mont-ni6-ren'-9y  Falls,  118,  125,  127. 
Mont-r6-«l',  126-127. 
Mont-re-al'  Island,  119,  121,  126. 
Monts  d'Auvergne  (dO-v8rn'),  311,  312. 
Moose  Jaw,  186. 
Mor'-den,  177. 

M0-roc'-c5,  324,  420,  426,  427. 
Mor'-ris-town,  211. 
Mos'-c5w,  334,  .337,  338. 
Mt.  Pe'-lee,  242, 
Mt.  Royal,  119,  126, 
Mt.  Sir  Donald,  161, 
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Mt.  Ar'-a-rat,  387. 

Mt.  Blaiic  (biaiig)^  308,  394. 

Mt.  El-bruz'  (bnujz),  334. 

Mt.  Ev'-er-est,  882. 

Mt.  Fairweather  (filr'-wethr),  163. 

Mt.  Hec'-lft,  332. 

Mt.  Hood,  224. 

Mt.  LO'-gan,  1«3. 

Mt.  Mc-Kin'-ley,  230. 

Mt.  Mur'-chi-Bon  (sun),  161. 

Mt.  St.  fe-ll'-as,  103^220. 

Mt.  Ve-8u'-vi-UH  (soo),  362,  363. 

MOir  Gla'-cier  (shier),  230. 

Mul'-grave,  139. 

Ma'-uicft,  353. 

Mur'-rfty  Bay,  126. 

Mur'-i%  Canal,  108. 

Mur'-raj/  River,  438,  446. 

Mus-ko'-ka,  93,  98,  100,  116. 

Mu8.k5'-ka  Lakes,  107,  115,  116. 

Nft.g6'-ya,  411. 

Na-nai'-mo,  102. 

Nan-tuck'-et  Island,  205. 

Nap'-a-nee,  115. 

Na'-ples,  ;J60,  361,  362,  363,  365. 

Nar-r^-gan'-s*^"  Bay,  205. 

Nass  P.iver,  152. 

Nas'-sau,  243. 

Na-tal',  429,  432. 

Naz'-a-reth,  389. 

N6-bras'-ka,  state,  217,  218,  223. 

Nee'-pa-wa,  177. 

Nel'-son,  162. 

Nel-son  River,  64, 189. 

Ne-pal',  399. 

N6'-r^-pi8  Valley,  143. 

Neth'-Pr-l^nds,  299-307. 

N6-va'-da,  state.  223,  224,  225,  229. 

New  Am'-ster-dam,  88. 

New'-iirk,  209. 

New  Biuns'-wick,  140-147. 

New  Cal-e-do'-ni-a.  104. 

New'-castle,  England,  293. 

New'-caslle,  N.B.,  140,  146. 

New  England  States,  201-206. 

New'-found-land,  193-198. 

New  Glas'-gOio.  133.  134,  1.36,  139. 

New  G«a-te-ina'  la,  239. 

New  Guinea  (gin'-e)  Island,  449,  450,  451 


New  Hamp'-shire,  201,  202,  204. 

New  llft'-ven,  204. 

New  .iPr'-sey,  state,  205,  200,  COO,  211. 

New  Mex'.i-cO,  86,  223,  r^29,  234. 

New  On-ta'-ri-O,  94. 

New  Or'-ie-ans,  214,  216. 

New'-pOrt,  205,  223. 

New'-p6rt  News,  200. 

New  South  Wfil^S'  ^43,  445,  446,  447. 

New  West'-min-8ter,  163,  156,  161,  162. 

New  York,  209-210. 

New  York,  slate,  205-211. 

New  Zea'-laiid,  160,  448,  449,  462. 

NI-ag'-ar-3,  110,  113. 

Nl-ag'-ar-a  Falls,  106,  109,  113,  116,  43i. 

Nl-ag'-ar-a  River,  113. 

Nic-a-ra'-giia,  91,  239. 

Nice  (nes),  311. 

NI'-g5r  River,  413,  432. 

Nl'-g5r  Territory,  434. 

Nij'-ni  (nezh)  Nov-gO'-rod,  337. 

Nile  delta,  423. 

Nile  River,  413,  415,  421,  422,  425,  432. 

Nilg  valley,  423,  424. 

Nin'-e-veh,  389. 

Nip-on'  Island,  408. 

NOnie  City,  231. 

N.".r'-fo/k  County,  102. 

Nflr'-foZk,  207,  211. 

North  A-mer'-i-ca  (-mar'),  58-245. 

North  Bay,  109. 

North  Cape,  328,  329. 

North  Car-o-ll'-na,  200,  211,  213,  210. 

North  l)a-k5'-ta,  state,  217. 

North  Mountains,  139. 

North  Sas-katch'-e-wan  River,  179. 

North  Sea,  273,  283,  302,  .344,  346. 

North  Syd'-ney,  138. 

North-um'-bPr-land  Strait,  131,  147,  148. 

North- West  Territories,  188-191. 

Nor'-way,  72-336. 

No'-tre  Dame  Bay,  193. 

No'-tre  Dame  Mountains,  118. 

Not '-ting-ham,  293. 

No'-va  Sro'-tia  (sha),  129-139. 

Nu'-rem-bPrg,  .353. 

Ny-iis'-sii,  I^ake,  400. 

O-a'-hu  (hoo),  Island  of,  232. 
.       Oak'-land,  228. 
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r).de»'-89,  330,  373. 

O-hl'.0  Riv.fr,  2(«l,  220,  223. 

O-hl'-o,  state,  20H,  217,  218,  219,  220. 

Oil  City,  104,  20». 

O-kan'-a-gan  Lake,  IM,  162. 

Ok-lii-liO'-ma,  city,  21". 

Ok.lil-liO'-Hi»  Territory,  211,  217. 

Old  Toint  Comfort,  200. 

O-ie-an',  2(W. 

Old  Man  Hiver,  l"ft. 

O-lym-pi-ftn  Mouii«..in8,  154. 

d'-ma-ha,  2Ut,  223. 

O-man',  300. 

On-tft'-ri-O,  0;'.-117. 

On-ta'-ri-o,  Lake,  0  ,  98,  90, 107, 108, 112, 

ll:J,  no,  127,  207. 
O-por'-tO,  city,  323,  324. 
Or'-^nge  Kiver,  431,432. 
Or'-ange  Free  State,  428,  429. 
Or'-ange-ville,  lir). 
Or'-e-gon,  state,  152,  223,  224,  229. 
O-ril'-li-a,  W,  115. 
O-ri-no'-cO  River,  240,  240,  207. 
O-ri-zii'-ba,  volcano,  235. 
Or'-le-ans  Island,  119,  121. 
O'-sii-kii,  411. 
Oah'-kosh,  210. 
d-t'on-it-bee  River,  114. 
Ol'-ta-wa,  111- 

Ot'-ta-wa  River,  90,  107,  122,  123,  120, 
Owen  Sound,  07,  114,  110. 
Ox'-ford,  EnglaiKU  292. 

Pa-^if'-ic  Ocean,  18-56. 
Paisley,  203. 
Pa-ler'-ni6,  305. 
Pal'-es-tlne,  388,  389. 

Pa'-los,  87. 

Pan-a-nia',  91,230,240. 

Pan-a-mii'  Canal,  425. 
Pan-a-ma,  Istlunus  of,  58,  73,  240. 
Pa-ra'  River,  250. 
Pa'-ra-fO>ay  (?we),  258.  250. 
Pii-ra-na'  River,  254,  258,  259. 
Par'-is,  France,  314-310. 
Par' -is.  Ontario,  110,  114. 
Parrs-boro  (bfirn),  137,  138,  139. 
Par-ry  Sound,  lOi),  110. 
Pas-qua  (ka),  180. 
Pas-qui-a'  (ki)  Hills,  179. 


Pat-a-go'-ni-ft,  249,  262,  267. 

Pat'-Pr-son,  200. 

Pftw-tuck'-et,  204. 

Peace  River,  04,  161,  162,  179,  184. 

Pe-king',  38:1,  402,  407. 

P6'-lee  Island,  98. 

Peni-bl-na  (bC-naw')  Mountains,  107. 

Pein.bi-na  (b€-naw')  River,  108. 

Pem-brflk§,  ltW». 

Pen-e-tang,  00.  „.  „„, 

Penn-syl.vft'-ni-»,  state,  02,  102,  104,  205, 

200,  208,  209,  211,  212. 
Pe-nob'-8cot  River,  202. 

Pe.(V-ria,  city,  218. 

Per-nain-bu'-cO  (boo),  250. 

PPr'-sia  (8he-»),  385,  300,  301. 

PPr'-sl-an  Gulf  coast,  390. 

PPrth,  97,  115. 

Pg-ru'  (roo),  2.52,  253,  201,  202,  263,  204, 

205. 
pe'-UT-bor-ough  (b«r-u),97, 105, 107, 114, 

110. 
pe-tr-i-s-burg  (berg),  207. 
p6-tlt-c5-di-ac  (t6)  River,  140,  145. 
Pf-trft-le-a,  104,  105,  115. 
Phil-a-del'-phi-a,  130,  200,  210,  211. 
Philippine  (til'-ip-pln)  Islands,  450,  462. 
Pic-ton,  110. 
Pic-tou  (too),   131,   133,   137,  130,   148, 

149. 
Pittou  County,  139. 

Pfed'-niont  Pla-teau  (tO),  206,  207,  212. 
Pi-la'-tus  Mountains,  357. 
Pincher  Creek,  187. 
Pine  Creek,  102. 
Pine  River  Pass,  161. 
Pi-rae'-us,  380. 
Pitts'-bilrg,  208,  200. 
Plains  of  A-bra-hani,  127. 
Pla'-ta,  257,  258,  259. 
P5  River,  304,  304. 

P5  valley,  300,  :i05,  3tKl. 

Point  du  Chene  (slian),  148. 

Point  Le-vis,  127. 

P6-land,  3.30,  352,  368. 

Pom-pe'-ii  (p5-ye),  303. 

Ponije,  (orpon'-lha),241 

Popocatepetl  (pS-po-cat-ft-pft-t  1),  2d&. 

Por'-cu-plne  Hills,  107. 

P6r-tage  lami-rie  (pre-re),  176. 
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Por-tal',  186. 

Port  Arthur,  02,  05,  108,  IIN,  180,  407. 

port'  au  (0)  Prinze,  242. 

Port  col-borne  (bum),  116. 

Port  Do-vsr,  116. 

Port  Hope,  114,  110. 

POrt'-lftnd,  202,  203,  204,  229. 

POr'-tO  Ri'-co  (re),  01,  199,  286,  240,  241. 

Port  Royal,  88,  139. 

port  Said  (sft-Cd'),  426. 

POrta'-mouth,  206. 

P6rt8'-mouth,  England,  289,  202. 

Port  Stan-lgy,  110. 

POr'-ta-g»l,  318-324. 

POr'-ttt-guese  (geeg)  East  Africa,  432. 

PO'-jen,  343. 

PO-tO'-mac  River,  200,  211. 

Pots'-dftm,  360. 

Prague,  371,  373. 

Pres'-tQn,  110. 

Pre-tO'-ri-a,  432. 

Pribilof  (pre-b*-lov')  Islands,  230,  231. 

Prince  Albert,  183,  185, 180. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  147-150. 

Prince  Rupert,  92. 

Prov'-i-dence,  204. 

Prussia  (prush'-a),  342,  344,  360,  308. 

Pueblo  (pweb'-lO),  85,  225,  238. 

Ptt'-get  Sound,  229. 

Pug'-wa.sh.  131. 

Pyr'-e-neeg  Mountains,  270,  308,  319. 

Qu'Appelle  (kap-pel),  186. 

Qu'Appelle  (kap-pel)  River,  108. 

Quartz  Creek,  105. 

Qu6-bec',  city,  127-128. 

Que-bec',  Province  of,  118-129. 

Queen  Charlotte  Island,  152, 154, 160, 158. 

Queens'-laiid,  444,  445. 

Queens'-town,  294. 

Ques-nel  (ke-nel')  Lake,  15.3. 

Quin'-cy  (zi),  202. 

Quinte,  Bay  of,  107,  108,  113,  110. 

Quito  (k6'-t6),  203. 

Rad-nor,  123,  128. 

Rainy  River,  04. 

Ran-goon,  .398. 

Rat  l'6r-tage,  114,  116. 

Ray-mond,  183,  184,  185,  187. 


Read'-ing,  200. 

Red  River,  107-160. 

Red  Deer,  186. 

Red  Deer  River,  180. 

Red  Sea,  381,  420. 

Re-g!'-na,  186. 

Reims  (rCms),  312. 

Ren'-frew  (froo),  96,  109, 114. 

Ren-frew  County,  102,  104. 

Res-ti-gouche'  (gfUb)  River,  140,  146. 

RC-a-nion  (nyon)  Island,  436. 

Rev'-el-stOkg,  162. 

RMne  River,  299,  303-306. 

RAOde  In'-land,  201,  204. 

RAOne  River,  314,  316,  366,  357,  368. 

Ri^he-lieu  (loo)  River,  110,  128. 

Ri^h-i-buc'-to  River,  146. 

Rich'-mond  County,  123. 

Rich'-mgnd,  140. 

Rich'-mond,  U.S.A.,  207,  211. 

Rideau  (rC-do)  Canal,  107. 

Rl-ding  Mountains,  167-168. 

Ri'-ga  (rC),  339. 

Rigi  (r6'-g6)  Mountains,  357. 

Ri-mouR-ki  (mi)os),  126. 

Rio    do    Janeiro    (rf'-O-dft  zha-na'-6-rO), 

266. 
Ri-vi-ere  (vy-ar)  du  Loup,  126. 
R6-a-n6ke',  209. 
Roch'-es-t5r,  207,  208. 
Rock'-y  Mountains,  62,  63,  70,  82,   150, 

154. 
Rocky  Pla-teau  (tO),  68,  60. 
ROnie,  .363-365. 
RO-sa'-ri-O,  358. 
Ros-seau  (so)  Lake,  116. 
Ross-land,  102. 
Rot'-ter-dam.  303. 
Roubaix  (ro-ba'),  312. 
Rouen  (rO-o'-on),  313,  310. 
Rou-ma'-ni-a  (roo),  374,  376,  370. 
Roy.il  City,  156. 
Ru.ssia  (rush'-a),  333-340. 
Rus'-ti-co  Bay,  149. 
Rut'-land,  202. 

Sable  Island,  131. 
Sack-ville,  140. 
Sac-ra-meii'-t5,  225,  228. 
Sag'-i-naw,  219. 
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Saguenay  (wig'-e-nft)  River,  118, 119,  122, 

12&. 
SA-hft'-r»  Desert,  317,  410,  -121. 
8a.kha-llii'  (ka)  Ulaiida,  408. 
Sft'-lsni,  204,  22». 
Halt  Lake  City,  22fl. 
8a-in0'-ft,  4M. 
8aii  Diego  (il«5-ft'-gO),  226. 
San  Frhn-5i»'-c6,  157-168. 
Sftn  Juan  (liw«n),  241. 
San  Lu-i8  PO-tn-Bi,  city,  238. 
San  Ma-ri'-nO  (rS),  3(J7. 
San  Sal'-vii-dOr,  2:J8,  239. 
San-ti-a'-go,  207. 
San-ti-a'-gfi  de  Cuba,  -41. 
Siin'-to  DO-min-go  (lufng'-gO),  242. 
San'-tOs,  250. 
Saone,  314. 

Sao  Paulo  (sown  pou'-lO),  2'.0. 
Siir-din'-i-a,  359. 
Sar-ni-a,  110. 

Sa8-katch'-e-wftn,  Province  of,  178,  187. 
Sas-katcli'-e-wftn  River,  179,  180. 
Sas-ka-toon',  '*'">,  180. 
Sault  Ste.  Marii  (eoTj  sftnt  nift'-ri),  100, 

102,  108,  114. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (sflT)  sftnt  mft'-ri)  Canal, 

108. 
Sft-van'-n^li,  city,  214,  217. 
Sax'-o-ny,  351. 
Scan-di-na'-vi-a,  325,  3.12. 
Scliencetady  (skP-nek'-ta-di),  201). 
Scot'-land,  27^-298. 
Scran'-ton,  '^^tS,  209. 
Sea-fortU  (sf),  104. 
Se-at'-tle,  225,  229. 
Set'-land  Islands,  2-32. 
Seine  (sftn),  312,  313,  314,  316. 
Seine  (sftn)  valley,  310. 
Sel-kirk,  177. 

Sel-kirk  Mts  ,  151,  ir>2,  153,  154,  158. 
Seoul  (sa-iiT)!'),  408. 
SPr'-vi-a,  375. 
Sev-ern  River,  292. 
Seville  (sev'-il).  320.  .321,  322. 
Shang'-bai  (lii),  404,  405,  407. 
Shaw-in'-i-g.an  Falls,  118. 
Sbef -field,  286,  288,  330. 
Sbel-burne,  130. 
Sl:5r-brooke,  128. 


Hhet'-lanil  iKlamU,  282. 

Slii|>-t>e-gau  iHlands,  141. 

Shu»-wap  Lake,  153. 

81-J.in',  401. 

8I-b«'-ri-ft,  .392,  803. 

Sicily  (8l«'-i-ll),  273,  .350,  361,  365,  367. 

8i-er'-r»  (sC)  LC-ft'-nP,  4:14. 

8i-er'-r»  Ne-vii'-dft  MounUins,  224,  228. 

Siin'-coe  (cfl),  IMl. 

Sim'-coe  (cO)  I.«ke,  M. 

Sini'-plon  Tunnel,  856. 

Sin-ga-pOre',  402. 

Sin-ta-lfl'-la,  180. 

Sioux  (sft)  City,  85. 

Sit'-ka,  2;«),  231. 

Skag-way,  109. 

Skeena  River,  152. 

Slave  River,  179. 

Slfl-can,  102. 

Slfl-can  Lake,  153. 

Smyrna  (smPr'-n^),  '^7. 

Soo  (sfl),  ISO. 

SOrel,  128. 

Souris  River  (sa-rC),  108. 

Souris  (.sa-rf),  177. 

South  A-nier'-i-ca,  240-208. 

South-anip'-ton,  OnUrio,  115. 

South-anip'-tQn,  England,  289,  292. 

South  Car-O-ll'-na.  state,  211-210. 

South  Da-kO'-tg,,  state,  217. 

Southern  states,  211-216. 

South  (igor-gi-a  Islands,  207. 

South  .Toggins,  137. 

Spain,  318-:]24. 

Spanish  Cij-na'-ry  Islands,  4.36. 

Speed  River,  1 13. 

Spice  Islands,  452. 

Splilt,  cape,  130. 

Spree,  :>50. 

Spring'-field,  204.  22.3. 

Spring-hill,  133,  139. 

St.  An-diews  (dmos),  144,  146. 

St.  An-drew's  Rapids,  169. 

St.  An-tho-ny  Falls,  222. 

St.  Au'-gus-tlne  (ten),  212. 

St.  Bon'-i-fa^e,  177. 

St.  Cath-a-rlnes,  110,  113. 

St.  Charles  River,  127. 

St.  Clair  (clar)  Lake,  94,  107, 

St.  Croix  (krwa),  242,  243. 
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St.  Cro.x  (krw»),  140,  146. 

St.  Etlenno  (8an-tA-t«-t'n')i  a"'  »»»• 

St.  Frftn-4;iii  Hiver,  UO.  123,  128. 

St.  (ifdrjte,  1J:J. 

St  G/'ftrire  Bay,  Xewfcumllaiul,  \M,  IW. 

St.  Ufrtri?e'«  Hfty,  N«va  Scotia.  1:11. 

St.  (iotli'-ard  nillway,  :V.fl,  357. 

St.  Goth'-anl  tunnel.  :J6<». 

St.  He-le'-n»  iHland.  436. 

St.  Henri  («n-re),  127. 

St.  llyacinthe  (hl'-a-sintlO,  128. 

St.  .lolin,  New  HnmHwlck,  144. 

St.  John  Uiver,  New  Brunawick,  l40,  141, 

St.  John,  Nova  Scotia.  130,  137. 

St.  John  Lake,  QueUc,  110,122,128. 

St.  JoJm-8,  Newfoundland,  m,  1»-- 
St.  Law'-rei..;e,  Gulf  of,  72,  88,  140.  143. 
St  Law'-ren^e  River,  Apiiendix  A. 
at.  l.omn{h^'-\>^),  city, -nii,  219,222. 

St.  Mary'H  Bay,  i:J8. 

St.  Mary's  Canal,  107. 

St.  Marys  Kiver,  108.  114. 

St.  Maurice  River  (niii-ns),  118,  Ui,  m, 

128. 
St.  Michael  (mlk-a-el).  166. 
St.  Paul,  186,  218,  222,  223. 
St.  Pf-ter  Lake,  128. 
St.  l'6-ter"8  Bay,  149. 
St  Pg'-tPrs-bur^',  273,  338,  3.39,  373. 
St.  Pierre  (pf-air')  Island.  197,  243. 
St.  Stephen  (st8-ven),  144,  146. 
St.  Thomas,  112,  113. 
Si.  Thomas  Island,  242. 
St.  Vin'-?ent  Island,  243. 
Stan '-ley  Pool,  4:?:l. 
StaAs'-furt  (f.H.rt).  ;U('). 
Stel-lar-ton,  139. 
Stel-tin,  SoO,  :;51,  352. 
Stew-art  (stu)  River,  105. 
Sti-kine  (keen)  River,  152. 
Stir-ling  (sti-r),  187. 
Stock'-ho/ni,  329,  330,  331. 
Stock'-ton,  225. 
Stoiie-vvall,  177. 
Stras'  -bfirg,  342,  343,  347. 
Strat'-ford,  113. 
Strath-co-na.  186. 
Strath-roy  (roi),  96,  115. 
Stu-art  Lake,  153. 


Stur-fce-on  (stPr)  FalU,  101,  114. 
Stur-j{e-on  (■tfr^  River,  r»4. 
Sudan  (sofMliin'),  317,  420,  434. 
Sud-bury,  104,  116. 
Su-^z'  (*»')  ('anal'  ^^'  '-*^- 
Su-tM'  (»oo),  lithmus  of,  381,  426. 
Sul-phur  (f?r)  Creek,  106. 
Ou-ma'-trtt  (b«*>).  461. 

8um.tn8r-8lde,  148,  149,  16a 

Su-pf'n-or  (*«.),  Lake.  100,  104,  108. 

Surinam  (R.V)-rl-nam').  250. 

Su»-que-han'-n!»  (kwB)  River,  206. 

Swan'-Hea,  293,  321. 

8w6'-dsn,  32.V-331. 

Swlt'-z5r-lftnd,  354-358. 

Svd'-ney,  Australia,  446,  447,  449. 

Syd'-ney,N.8..126, 133, 134,  m  137,13a 

Syd'-ney  Mine.s,  134,  139. 
s",  I '-a-eflae,  208,  20i». 
Sjr  i-an  desert,  388. 

Ta-bl§  Bay,  431. 

TSr-blt  Mountain,  431. 

Ta-c3'-ma,  225.  229. 

Ta-dous-sac  (dix>),  126. 

Ta-fi-let',  420. 

Ta'-gU8  River,  .324. 

Tal-bot  Settlement,  112. 

Tam-pi'-cO  (pe),  city,  238. 

Tiin-gan-yi'-kii  (ye)  Lake,  429,  436. 

Tan-itier'  (jj^r),  427. 

Tan-tra-miir  River,  140. 

Ta'-o8.  86. 

Tash-kend',  393. 

Tas-ma'-ni-a,  440,  444,  445,  440. 

Teheran  (te-hriin'),  301. 

Te-mis'-ca-ming  Lake,  94,  107,  109. 

Ten-nes-se^,  state,  211,  213,  216,  217. 

Tc8-lin  Lake,  153. 

Tex-a'-Ja  Islands,  158. 

Tex'-^s,  state,  211,219.  _ 

Thames  (temz^  River,  112,  113,  280. 

The  Hague  (hag),  303. 

T/iomp-son  River  North,  102. 

Tftomp-8on  River  South,  162. 

Thou-sand  Islands,  110. 

Three  Rivers,  122,  128. 

TI'-b5r  River,  364. 

Ti-bet',  382,  402. 

Tientsin  (te-en'-tsCn'),  407. 
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Tif-ii«'  (irt«),  tm. 

Tl'-grm  Klvt'i-.  :tt*7,  :;hO. 
'I'il-son-bflrg,  >MJ. 
Tini-buk'-iH  (tiT..),  4'iO. 
Ti-iii5r'  (tf ).  Iitln»i'  "'t  *^A. 
Ti-li-fiii'c;i  (te-t«)  l-ake,  'M't. 
T.vl.il'-j{A,  2«". 
TA'-ki-A.  410.411. 
To'-ki-fl  lliiy   411. 
Too  Mmli  *it'l<l  Hiver,  105. 
Trt-roiiMA,  110.  111. 
T"i-n>n'-t<">  .luiKii"",  ll''>- 
Tni-ca-<lif  (dC)  Bay,  1  «■>. 
Trail,  loX,  HW. 
Tiilil  Cmk,  li)-i. 

Tran>*-vart;',  4iH.  4i><.»,  4:!0,  4:52.     ■ 
Trtb'-l-zontl,  HH7. 
Tren'-ton,  Ontario,  110. 
Trt'ii'-ton,  city,  U.S.A.,  2(V.>,  211. 
Tivnt  Valley  Canal,  107.  108. 
Trii'ste  (trf-esf),  ■172,  :J7;5. 
Tvin'-i-ilad  Island,  207. 
Trin'-i-ty  Bay,  10:5. 
Trin'-i-ty  Rock,  110. 
Trip'-Ml,  420,  427.  42H. 
Trondhjein  (irontl'-yCni),  :)29. 
TrQ-rO,  1!50,  130,  US. 
Tucson  (t'Ki'-8ou),  225. 
Tfi'-nis,  317,  420,  420,  427,  428. 
Ta'-riii,  3<io,  :'.oo. 
Tfir-kes-tiin',  303,  402. 
Tfir'-key.  373-424. 
Twil-lin-salc,  107. 

C-ni-on,  ir)8. 

U-ni-tcd  States,  100-233. 

ITpernavik  (.T^pPr'-ni-vik),  320. 

Upper  Ni-^ser,  317. 

t'-ral  Mountains,  270,  .337,  302. 

Tlrufiuay  (oo-r«Vi-i;w5'),  258,  250. 

V-t&h,  state,  223,  224,  225. 

tj-ti-cg,  207. 

Va-len'-cia  (slii-a),  323. 
Val-pa-r^«i'-so,  207. 
Vaii-cou'-vrr  (kiT.),  101. 
Van-cou'-vPr  (k.ir>)  Island,  101. 
Ven-e-zue'-la,  250.  201. 
Ven'-i^e,  300,  305,  307. 
Ve'-ra  Cruz  (knH)z),  235,  238. 


VPrmonl',  201,  2t>2,  20;l,  201. 

VtV-non,  102. 

Verw»ille«  (vfT-nftlz').  »16- 

Vic.tft'-ri-»,  Australia,  444,  440,  417.  44H. 

Vie-tft'-ri-»,  BritiwU  Columbia,  liM)-101. 

Vic-tft'-ri-ii  Falln,  413,  431. 

Vio-tft'-rl-a  Xy-nn'/ft  Lake,  4:W. 

Vl-en'-nii,  :Ui8,  371,  372. 

Vir-Kiu'-i-a  (vPr)  City,  225. 

Vir-ti»'-i-a,  stale,  20')-213. 

Vlii-di-vos-tok',  303. 

Vol'-gft  Kiver,  337. 

Wiile-.  270,  -.'^0.  -JSI,  285,  :521. 
Wrtl'-'liscli  Bay,  432. 
W«/-kfr-ton.  00. 
WH/-ker-ville.  1 12. 
Wfll-laqe,  131.  133. 
AViU-lil^e-bOr;:.  O"*. 
■Wjil'-tliaui,  201. 
AVai'-SHi'',  33  >. 

Wiish'-iuR-ton,  city,  20l\  211. 
Wfl«h'-in>.'-t'Mi  Mountain.  20l. 
Wash'-in;i-ton,  state,  152-1 '.4. 
Wa'-tPr-bury  (V>er-i),  204. 

Wii'-ler-ford.  ltrt». 

Wfv-WT-lo..'.  00. 

\Va'-l?r-to\vn,  200. 

Wu'-trr-ville.  city,  202. 

AVe-i-liai-we-i  (w.l-I-hl-w.l-i),  407. 

AVe\'-land  Canal,  107,  113. 

AVel'-land  County,  08,  105. 

Wfl'-ling-ton,  440. 

Wer-lin'_'-ton  County,  05. 

WeLsh,  13;;. 

Went-wortli  C.vPrlh)  County,  '.15,  08. 

"\Vest-br.H)k,  202. 

Western  States,  223-220. 

West  In'-dies.  240-243. 

West  K.T)-te-nay  (na),  158. 

West-niOre-land,  143. 

West-mount,  127. 

West  Sel-kirk.  177. 

West-ville,  130. 

West  Vir-iiin'-i-a,  state,  205,  2nO.  208,  200, 

211,  212. 
We-tils-ki-win,  180. 
Wey-mouth  (wa-mOuth),  138. 
Wlieeling,  200. 
W hit-by,  no. 
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Whitg  Bay,  103. 
WhU§  Horse,  165,  1(W. 
>VhItg  Mountains,  201. 
White  Pass,  lii(5. 
White  Sea,  3:W. 
Wl-ar-ton,  99,  116. 
Wilkes'  Bar-ie,  208. 
Wil'-iiatns-pOit,  206. 
Wil'-ming-ton,  city,  208,  209,  211. 
AVind'-sor,  lO'.i,  112,  180,  139. 
Wing-ham,  96. 
Win'-nf-pejj,  l'(M77. 
Win'-ni-peg  Lake,  107-169. 
Win'-ni-peg  River,  169. 
Win-ni-peg-O'-sis  Lake,  167-169. 
Wi-nO'-na,  219. 

Wis-con'-sin,  state,  217,  219,  221,  222. 
Wolf-ville,  137,  1.38,  139. 
Wood  Mountain,  168-169. 
Wood-stock,  97,  110,  lU,  144,  140. 
Wool-icich,  292. 
Worcester  (wooi'-t^r),  204. 
Wu-cliang'  (Woo),  407. 
Wy-O'-ming,  state,  223,  227. 


Ya-mis-ka  River,  119,  128, 
Yang'-tse-ki-ang'  (kC)  Hiver,  403,  407. 
Yftr'-uiouth,  VM,  1.37,  ViS. 
Yel'-lOw-head  Pass,  151. 
Yellowstone    National     Park,    ;84,     227, 

332. 
Y0-k6-ha'-ni5,  240,  410,  411. 
York  County,  95. 
York,  England,  292. 
York-ton,  186. 
Y6-8em'-i-t6  Fulls,  228. 
Yo-sem'-i-te  River,  228. 
Yfl-sein'-i-te  Valley,  228. 
Yu-ca-tan'  peninsula,  2:5o,  239,  240. 
Yfi'-kon,  164-KM!. 
Yu'-kon  River,  162. 

Zam-be'-zi  River,  413,  431,  432. 
Zan'-zi-bar  Island,  436. 
Zuider  Zee  (zi'-dSr-z?),  301,  302. 
Zululand,  (zoTZ-loo-land),  429. 
Zurich  (zor)'-rik),  356. 
Zurich  (zi5o'-rik)  Lake,  356. 
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